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The Quest of the Man- Monkeys. 


By Cuartes MAYER, OF SINGAPORE. 


The author has spent many years of his life in the wildest parts of the Malay Archipelago, obtaining 


wild beasts for various zoological societies, and carrying his life in his hands again and again. 


In the 


narrative here given Mr. Mayer relates perhaps his most thrilling experience—the tragic happenings 
which marked the capture of two ‘“‘man-monkeys,” the great orang-outangs of the Borneo jungle. 


HIS is the story of the pursuit and 
capture of two of the largest mas 
or orang-outangs ever secured alive 
in Borneo, and the exciting experi- 
ences that occurred during the 


expedition. 

Some years ago I received circumstantial 
reports that there were two immense orang- 
outangs at a place called Sikip, on the Landak 


River, in Dutch Borneo. Being anxious to 
secure just such specimens, I set out for Borneo 
at once. I arrived in Pon- 
tianak, the capital of Dutch 
Borneo, having with me three 
Dyak headmen—brave, fearless, 
and cunning fellows, who had 
been with me for years in my 
business of obtaining _ wild 
animals. After having obtained 
permission and passes from the 
Resident to travel in the country, 
also a letter of introduction, I 
hired a large dug-out canoe, 
capable of holding ten people 
and stores, and started off up 
the Landak River, taking with 
me an old headman froma small 
kampong (village) called Sikip, 
on a tributary of the Landak 
River, where one of the great 
orangs I was in quest of was 
said to have carried off a young 
girl about eleven years old. 

Our first stop was at a river- 
side kampong called Krewjap, 
the locality of which was in- ; 
fested at night with crocodiles, which made 
camping in the boats very dangerous as well 
as unpleasant. I had a great desire to drop a 
few dynamite cartridges over the side of the 
boat at daybreak, and told the headman so. 
He was not only willing, but anxious for me 
to try the experiment—the only difficulty was 


the fast-running current, which made the 
Vol. xvii—t, 
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HERE RELATES HOW HE CAPTURED TWO 
HUGE ORANG-OUTANGS. 
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locality of the explosions difficult to calculate. 
We accordingly worked a little to the other side, 
near a bend in the river, and here dropped two 
dynamite cartridges overboard, pulling away at 
once a short distance below, toward the bend. 
My idea was that, when the explosion occurred, 
if any crocodiles were about they would be 
stunned and float to the surface, giving me a 
chance to put a few explosive bullets into them. 

My expectations were fully realized. There 
came two dull reports, close together, and then a 
chorus of excited yells both 
from the men in the boat and 
on the river bank. — ‘Croco- 
diles, sir; crocodiles!” they 
shouted. “Two very large 
ones !” 

As they came to the surface 
the monsters were rolling round 
and round like large logs, their 
tails just beginning to lash the 
water, for they were only partially 
stunned by the shock. I had no 
time to lose if I wanted to 
shoot them and avoid an un- 
pleasant position, and I there- 
fore put two explosive bullets 
from my Winchester Express 
into each of them. In an 
instant they were in their death- 
struggles, circling round, lashing 
the water into foam, and open- 
ing and closing their terrible 
jaws with an awful snapping 
sound. Eventually we dragged 
them out, stone-dead. They 
measured, from tip of nose to tail, eighteen and 
twenty-two feet respectively. 

There was great rejoicing in the kampong all 
that day. I was anxious to get on, but it was 
out of the question ; the overjoyed natives 
would not hear of it. Knowing, however, by 
previous experience thaty oncecyou make a good 
impression amongst the Malays and Dyaks, tales 
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of your reputation and prowess travel fast, I was 
content to lose the time. Whereas the night 
before I could not have got one native to join 
my party at any price,.since the crocodile 
incident I could take my pick; they wanted to 
go with me just for the sport and their keep. I 
was forced to explain to them that I was going 
on no ordinary shooting expedition, but an 
arduous and dangerous orang-outang hunt. All 
I wanted were a few men and the headman to 
go with me as far as the next kampong, a day 
and night’s journey up the river. 

After several days’ hard pulling we arrived at 
Ngubang, the last large village on our route ; 
from there on- 
wards the settle- 
ments were small 
and scattered. 
Here resides Dr. 
Van Emman, the 
Dutch district 
officer. I was 
cordially received 
by this gentleman, 
and, on _present- 
ing my letter of 
introduction from 
the Resident at 
Pontianak, was 
made very wel- 
come. I stayed 
two days with this 
official, and it is 
entirely owing to 
his care and at- 
tention later on, 
as the sequel will 
show, that I am 
alive to tell this 
story. He gave 
me much valu- 
able information, 
and was well-liked 
and popular with 
the natives, which 
is exceptional in 
that part of the 
world, as the 
white officials are, as a rule, disliked and dis- 
trusted. 

Dr. Van Emman told me before I left his 
hospitable dwelling that he had heard rumours 
concerning the two large orangs I was after. 
He warned me to be very careful in stalking 
these great “ man-monkeys,” and begged me, in 
case of any accident to myself or my men, to 
put back to his place immediately. 

When I set out again I took with me one of 
the doctor's men, who knew all the headmen 


“WE WARNED ME 10 BE VERY CARFFUL IN STALKING THESE GREAT 
“MAN-MONKEYS.' " 


of the kampongs on the route, thus making 
progress easier. 

We finally arrived at Sikip, our destination, 
twelve days after leaving Pontianak. The old 
Sikip headman, who had accompanied me all 
the way, left us at a small kampong called 
Pongka the evening before we arrived at Sikip, 
hurrying on ahead to prepare quarters for me 
and call all his men together for the forthcoming 
expedition. When I arrived at the village I 
summoned a council 0. the oldest hunters in 
the kampong, in order to get as much informa- 
tion as possible concerning the ‘man-monkeys.” 
Knowing the habits of the orangs, I was most 
particular to 
ascertain the lie 
of the district and 
to discover, if 
possible, in what 
sized tree they 
built their huts— 
for that is what 
their great dwell- 
ings really are. 

The natives in- 
formed me_ that 
the huge brutes 
were a constant 
menace; they 
had, in fact, ter- 
rorized the whole 
surrounding — dis- 
trict. 

By the after- 
noon of the next 
day a headman 
with thirty fol- 
lowers arrived 
from a kampong 
farther up-river. 
He was anxious 
to join in the 
chase, as until the 
man-monkeys 
had been driven 
away or killed his 
people were afraid 
to move out. I 
had to listen patiently to all the wild stories they 
had to tell, embellished in the peculiar manner 
of the Malay, but all the time I was formulating 
a plan of campaign. 

If possible, I wanted to capture the orangs 
alive. My idea was to make a circular clearing 
fifty to sixty yards wide all round the tree in 
which the animals were living, so as to prevent 
them from getting away through the jungle. 
Under the supervision of Omar and Mahomed, 
two of my assistants, I put some of the men to 
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work making big nets of twisted rattans and 
large string transporting cages; others I sent 
out to try and locate the exact tree where the 
orangs lived — if possible, without disturbing 
them. I ordered them on no account what- 
ever to use their poisoned darts, forbidding 
them to take their blow-pipes with them. They 
were to mark off trees in circles of about fifty 
to sixty feet from the one occupied by the man- 
monkeys. 

By the time I had everything ready and the 
men had returned from locating the tree, I again 
called a council and explained just how I wanted 
things carried out. No poisoned spears or darts 
were to be taken, but each man was to carry a 
parang (heavy native knife) for cutting down the 
trees, while a few were to bring blow-pipes with 
plain darts. Once the “blazed” circle was 
reached each man was to start from the marked 
trees, cutting the tree nearest him almost 
through, but not letting it fall until they reached 
the innermost circle, near the tree where the 
orangs were. Ata given signal the last of the 
trees was to be cut down so as to fall outwards, 
carrying with it all the other trees that had been 
cut nearly through. By this means, 
with the falling of the last trees a clear 
circle would be left all round the 
orangs’ home. 

The men listened attentively to my 
explanation, and the idea was imme- 
diately seconded by the headmen. My 
chief anxiety, of course, was to keep 
the orangs to their tree and not let 
them get out of the circle. An orang 
can only travel fast up in the trees, 
and cannot move very well on the 
ground, his legs being small and weak 
in comparison with his immense body 
and arms. His arms are extremely 
long and powerful, measuring, when 
extended, almost double his height. 
The great brutes swing from branch to 
branch and tree to tree with marvellous 
rapidity—in fact, as fast as a horse can 
run. Descending noiselessly from an 
upper branch to a lower, they hang by 
one arm and grasp their unsuspecting 
victim with the other. Once in an 
orang’s grasp, should he be a full- 
grown one, there is very little hope or 
chance of escape for the hapless 
victim, as their strength is so immense 
that a man caught by the neck would 
be dead in a few seconds; in fact, 
a person lifted from the ground and 
dropped again is dead by the time he 
teaches the earth. They can bend 
an inch bar of steel as easily as you 


or I can a wax match; their attack is swift ; 
and if molested on the ground they will turn 
and shoot out their enormous long arms, grasp- 
ing their victim and drawing him towards them, 
biting him through the shoulder-blade and neck, 
so that death is almost instantaneous. These, 
then, were the formidable brutes I was about to 
attempt to capture. 

As I said before, I was most anxious not to 
let the animals out of the circle, and for this 
reason I had to enlist some more men to 
maintain a cordon round the spot. Ere long 
the men who were sent out to locate and mark 
the trees came back wildly excited. 

“There are plenty, sir!” they cried. “A 
whole village of them!” 

This was serious news, for it meant that the 
danger and trouble of the business would be 
proportionately greater in thinning them out. I 
accordingly decided to act at once, without 
further delay, and ordered the headmen to get 
all the available men and boys together. 

We started off at seven o’clock in the morning 
for the village of the man-monkeys. ‘The men 
carried their blow-pipes and poisoned darts, as 


“CTHERE ARE PLENTY, SIR!" THEY CKIED-) “A WHOLE VILLAGE oF THEM !'" 
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I had to countermand my orders of the day 
previous, issued before I knew I should have a 
whole colony of orangs to reckon with. The 
men’s orders were to drive off or kill all the 
animals except the two large ones I was in 
quest of. 

In an hour's time we arrived within a quarter 


Din, with ten natives, I made my way toward 
the tree in which the two orangs were. A signal 
of three blows on a tom-tom was given as each 
party arrived at its post, and on a sign from me 
fifty men started cutting at the largest trees with’ 
their keen-edged parangs. 

Wending our way cautiously forward and 


“TSAW YHE HEAD AND SHOULDER OF THE LARGEST ORANG I HAD EVER BEHELD.” 


of a mile of the tree in which my scouts reported 
the orangs had built their hut. As these two 
great brutes had terrorized the countryside for 
miles around, exacting a fearful toll of life and 
property, every one of the men, new that they 
had a leader, went to work with a will—fully 
aware, however, of the danger of the under- 
taking. 

Sending the boys and some men, under the 
headman, to form the outer circle and make as 
much noise as possible by beating tom-toms, I 
directed the tree-cutters to take up their posts. 
Meanwhile, with my men, Omar, Mahomed, and 


keeping a sharp look-out, we presently arrived 
about twenty-five yards from the big tree which 
had been pointed out as the orangs’ dwelling- 
place. Hearing a rustling in a smaller tree above 
I looked up. To my dying day I shall never 
forget the sight that met my gaze. I saw the 
head and shoulder of the largest orang I had 
ever beheld. He had very long, coarse red 
hair, large yellow teeth, and face-flaps strongly 
developed. The great brute was glaring male- 
volently down at us and uttering grunts of anger. 
I called to my mento keep together and not to 
be frightened, forsolong as We did not separate 
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I knew we could scare the orangs and they 
would not attack us. That awful face ainid the 
foliage was enough to unnerve the boldest man, 
no matter what he was prepared for. Even 
Omar, a native animal hunter, a man indifferent 
to danger, was frightened. ‘“ Sayfon, tuan! 
Bukon benartong dase orang-utan betal!” he 
declared, tremblingly. (‘It is Satan, sir! He 
is not an animal, but truly a wild man of the 
woods !”) 

By this time the noise all round was deafen- 
ing. What with the screams and grunts of fury 
of the orangs, the shouting and banging of tom- 
toms coming steadily nearer, and the sound of 
the cutting of the trees, the din was appalling. 

Keeping my rifle at half-cock, prepared to 
shoot at the least move towards us, I went 
forward. The orang swung himself up and 
went off to his tree, giving vent to horrible 
grunts of fury. We followed slowly, some of 
the men cutting away the larger trees as we 
closed in. Coming to within ten yards of the 
big tree we could plainly see the two great 
animals I had come so far to find. The lower 
branches had been broken off, and they were 
exposed to full view. The male orang’s mate 
was almost as large as himself, and was scream- 
ing and biting at him, swinging out of sight only 
to return again and again. When we first 
approached there were some twenty or twenty- 
five orangs about in different trees, but by this 
time they had disappeared, and we could only 
see the two large ones. 

In an hour and a quarter from the time we 
arrived at the spot the men had finished 
cutting the circle and were only waiting for 
the word to throw down the last trees of the 
inner ring, which would carry away the whole 
lot in one fall. Signalling to all the men to 
run clear, I gave the word, after allowing them 
sufficient time. In about ten minutes, each 
man crying, “ Sudan, tuan” (“ Finished, sir”), 
I shouted, “Jarto poko sumar” (“ Down with all 
the trees”). + 

There was a clattering of parangs, and with a 
rush of wind and crashing of trees the whole 
lot went down with a terrible thud. The 
inner trees, falling outward, carried all the half- 
cut trees down at once. The noise was deafen- 
ing. The two orangs, hugging one another, 
screamed and grunted with fright, covering their 
heads. Looking up again when the noise had 
subsided they saw a clear space all round them, 
with only a few small trees standing, too far 
away and not large enough to take them. Our 
danger had now really commenced. 

Calling the men to make their way in 
towards us, I put them all to work cutting up 
and removing the fallen trees so as to leave a 


space wide enough for my, purpose in the 
direction in which the orangs’ tree would fall 
when cut down. Meanwhile, 1 warned Omar 
to have the nets and cages ready and close at 
hand. Next I set four men cutting at the big 
tree, arranging their incisions so that it would 
fall where their comrades were clearing a space. 
They had cut nearly to the centre when I 
stopped them. Collecting a lot of leaves and 
dried twigs, we built a high pile around the tree, 
afterwards setting fire to the heap and covering 
it with damp leaves. The bonfire soon had the 
effect I desired. A huge voiume of smoke was 
created, driving the orangs to the top of the 
tree. The men below cut and worked with 
marvellous quickness ; they were as eager and 
anxious to see the two dreaded brutes caught or 
killed as I was to capture them. 

In less than an hour they had cleared a path 
about fifty feet wide and a hundred and fifty 
feet long. Everything was now ready to let the 
tree fall with the two orangs. Selecting the 
men who were to cast the net, and warning 
them to be as careful as possible, 1 directed the 
rest to get poles, and—as soon as the tree had 
fallen —to start shouting and beating the boughs 
of the tree, and, if necessary, the orangs. 
Then I had the fire pulled away from the tree, 
and the men set to work to finish cutting the 
tree down. Looking up, I saw the two great 
beasts in the topmost branches, hugging one 
another, apparently half-blinded with smoke. 

Suddenly the men who were cutting the tree 
jumped back. A gentle swaying, a leaning 
over, and then, with a shrill scream from the 
orangs, down came the tree, with the two 
animals clinging with one hand each to the 
branch, and holding one another with the other. 
The tree had hardly touched the ground before 
I shouted to the pole-men to close in and for 
the others to cast the nets over the orangs. 
Now came the real peril. In the shock of the 
fall the orangs let go of each other, the nets 
were thrown, and in a moment the meshes 
were pulled together, each net bagging one of 
the great beasts. 

Then came an awful struggle. In passing, as 
I thought, clear of the madly-fighting beasts, 
my leg was suddenly seized as if in a vice and 
1 was dragged towards the net. The male orang 
had got one of his great arms out through the 
meshes of the net and was pulling me towards 
him! Catching hold of a branch I shouted and 
held on desperately fora moment. Then, with 
a snap, my leg broke under the fearful strain. 
Brave Omar, seeing my danger, sprang forward, 
and, striking at the arm of the orang, caused 
him to let go of me, Iman (instant, however, 
that terrible grip was upon the headman 
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instead. The orang screamed with fury. 
Another moment and poor Omar lay dead, 
with his neck, back, and arms broken! Din, 
the headman, seeing me lying helpless, pulled 
me out of danger, but by this time the orang 
had got his other arm out through the meshes. 
Mahomed, in trying to rescue Omar, was caught, 
and in less than a moment, in spite of his 
desperate struggles, he was drawn to the net, 
his face bitten in two, and almost every bone 
in his body broken. I saw the whole terribfe 
business enacted before my eyes as I lay there 
unable to move. I was just on the point of 
fainting from the pain and horror when a dreadful 
yell startled me. Another tragedy had happened. 
Almost as quickly as I write it two natives were 
killed by the enraged female and a third crippled 
for life. Then I fainted dead away, to recover 
consciousness in the headman’s house, where 
my broken leg had been set and bound up in a 
rough and ready way by a native medicine-man. 

Din, I was informed, had got the two orangs 
safely into their cages. Poor Omar and Mahomed 
and the other two natives were buried that same 
evening. 

My injured limb gave me terrible pain, and I 
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was afraid of fever setting 
in, so I decided to retrace 
my steps at once. Telling 
Din to come on later with 
the orangs, I informed the 
local headman that I would 
start back at once. Row- 
ing day and night — just 
stopping to cook rice—we 
arrived in Ngubang forty 
hours from the time we left 
Sikip, going with the cur- 
rent of the river all the 
way. I was in a_ high 
fever by this time, and was 
immediately carried to Dr. 
Van Emman, who at once 
took me in hand. What 
with the loss of blood and 
the pain and fever I was 
all but done for, but told 
the doctor to set my leg at 
once, after which I lay for 
twenty-four hours quite un- 
conscious. 

Four days afterwards my 
faithful Din arrived with 
the orangs, which were put 
up in the doctor’s com- 
pound and kept there until 
my entire recovery a month 
later. Then, with heartfelt thanks, I bade good- 
bye to Dr. Van Emman and my natives. A 
fortnight later I arrived safely in Singapore with 
the giant orangs I had obtained at such a cost. 
Shortly after they were shipped to Europe. 


The Jamrach of Singapore, Mr.C Mayer, | 
j has now a couple of magnificent Mias, or | | 
Orang Utan The largest takes a cage six 
feet high to. stand in, and has enormous 
yellow teeth, with the characteristic cheek 
flaps strongly developed. He seems to be 
about 30 years of age, and is preity quiet. 
His companion, although a trifle smaller, is 
also a fine specimen Mr. Mayer is the 
agent of the Melbourne Zoological Gardens, 
and is also commissioned by the newly 
formed Perth, W. A. Society. The hand- 
some young tiger presented by H.H. the 
Sultan of Johore to Melbourne is also with 
him, waiting to be shipped having had 

to be re-caged, as he ate his way out of 
the old one. He isa very finely marked 
animal. 


—— =< 


A CUTTING FKOM THE ‘SINGAPORE FREE PRESS” REFERRING TO 
THE AUTHOR'S CAPTURE OF THE MAN-MONKEYS. 


*Y Chas. JS.L. Clarke. 


There is a district in Germany where whole communities—men, women, and children alike—are 
occupied in one industry, the making of violins, which are constructed throughout in their own 


cottages. 
[geal have little conception in this 
country of the concentration of 
specialized manufacture in limited 
districts. The few village industries 
which have survived the stress of 
modern competition are, with certain isolated 
exceptions, being rapidly driven from the 
markets by the immense manufacturing concerns 
which are centred in the towns. 

There are, however, still a few articles which 
are manufactured by the workers in their own 
homes, and one of the largest of these trades— 
though small in comparison with the: Conti- 
nental: village industries—is the manufacture 
of hand-made gloves in the West of England. 
Nevertheless, like all other work which the 
English villagers can do in their homes, this 
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industry is being concentrated in factories, and | 


the cottagers simply do the sewing, the gloves 
being delivered to them ready cut out, and 
afterwards collected by representatives of the 
firms engaged in the business. 

A great effort has been made by a number 
of aristocratic ladies to revive some of these 
village industries in England, and with a certain 
measure of success. Such revival is noticeable 
in the ancient Buckingham lace industry, which 
finds employment for many old cottagers. 

Even so, these examples do not compare with 


some of the Continental village industries, for 
Vol. xvi.—2. 


In this article Mr. Clarke describes and illustrates this flourishing village industry. 


practically it is only the adults who do the work, 
while in such instances as the toy-makers of the 
Black Forest every man, woman, and child in 
the community is engaged. They draw their 
power supply from the rivers which run past 
their primitive cabins, and the whole family take 
part in the manufacture of toys, from the smallest 
child upwards. Little ones of five and six spend 
many weary hours in fashioning some com- 
ponent part of the cheap playthings, the making 
of which forms the means of livelihood for the 
family. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of all these 
village industries, however, is to be found in the 
neighbourhood of Markneukirchen, in Saxony, 
which is the only place in the wide world where 
the manufacture of violins constitutes the staple 
industfy both of the town and its numerous 
surrounding. villages. 

Something like fifteen thousand people find a 
means of livelihood in a restricted area solely 
by the manufacture of violins, every member 
of a family being employed in making some 
small part of these musical instruments. _Grey- 
haired grandparents, fathers and mothers in the 
prime of life, and small boys and girls all work 
together in their homes. 

Like the Black Forest toy-makers, the people 
of Markneukirchén are not (makers of parts 
alone. Each instrument is) made and finished 
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From a) 


from “neck” to “heel” and from “belly” to 
“back,” and completed violins are turned out 
from each single cottage from the crude 
seasoned wood, of which the villagers often 
keep a considerable stock. 

This community of violin-makers has lived 
and worked here, father and son, for generations, 
and this was probably one of the first districts 
to establish the manufacture of the sweet-toned 
and popular instruments, They are made to-day 
on the recognised pattern, which has remained 
practically unaltered since the form which was 
determined at the latter 
end of the sixteenth 
century by the world- 
renowned Antonio Stradi- 
vari, at Cremona. Strange 
to say, this latter town 
has now little interest in 
violin-making, being en- 
gaged principally in the 
silk, porcelain, and earth- 
enware trades. 

The country around 
Markneukirchen is dotted 
with dwellings at irregular 
intervals, many of them 
ancient - looking wooden 
farm -houses. Farming, 
however, has long since 
ceased, and the edged tool 
and glue-pot are the imple- 
ments of the occupants. 

The villagers them- 
selves are hard-working, 


A TYPICAL FAMILY OF VIOLIN-MAKERS OUTSIDE THEIR COTTAGE. 


AN OLD WORKMAN AND HIS MASTERPIECE—THUQHYEOLING ARE PASSED QN FROM FATHER TO SON 
AS TREASURED HEIRLOOMS, AND ONLY PARTED WITH AS A“LAST RESOURCE. 


(Photo. 


independent folk ; the men sturdy specimens of 
humanity, with their coarse aprons and heavy 
leather boots, and the women neat and cleanly. 
Each homestead generally contains a fairly 
large family, and in many instances, where three 
generations are living under the same old roof, 
the cottage resembles a miniature factory, so 
many labourers are there at work, 

It would be as well to at once remove the 
impression which many may jump to, that the 
villagers are necessarily makers of cheap, low- 
class violins. As a matter of fact the exact 


From a Photo 


VILLAGES OF 


A YOUNGSTER UF NINE WHO HAS JUST COMPLETED HIS FIRST. 


From a) VIOLIN. (Photo. 
opposite is the case, and a beautiful presen- 
tation instrument, which was given to the 
world-famed Paganini, was made entirely by 
one of the villagers in this particular district. 
Apart from the 
fact that the better 
the instrument the 
better the price 
obtained, the 
system by which 
the family pro- 
duces and finishes 
the complete 
violin—instead of 
merely one part, 
as in some of our 
specialized indus- 
tries — tends to 
give them an ex- 
traordinary pride 
in their handi- 
work. Although 
representing many 
days and hours of 
tedious labour, 
and the certainty 
of an excellent 
price if they cared 


to sell them, many Prot at 


“NEARLY KVERY ROOM IS UTILIZED, SOME HOUSES E 


VIOLIN-MAKERS. Ir 
villagers keep by them violins which are marvels 
of careful workmanship and splendid finish, and 
these are passed on from father to son, and are 
kept in the family as treasured heirlooms, shown 
whenever a connoisseur may visit the homes. 
Seldom are these much-prized instruments parted 
with, save as a last resource in time of stress. 
In one of our photographs will be seen an aged 
violin-maker holding a cherished instrument— 
his masterpiece—which he made in his youth, 
and with which he is not likely to part, nor his 
family after him. 

‘This same spirit induces the juveniles to work 
carefully from their earliest childhood up with 
the sole, though very laudable, ambition to 
make good violins. ‘The child shows the same 
pride in the first violin which he has made by 
his own unaided efforts as he will do in later 
life in the best example of his skill. ‘The little 
fellow in our illustration is about nine years of 
age, and is holding his first violin in his hand. 

‘The tools employed by some of the villagers 
are somewhat primitive, although answering 
their purpose admirably. A crude device for 
holding part of the body of a violin while it is 
being reduced to the necessary thickness is 
shown in one of our photographs. 

The work of producing the bulk of the violins 
is split up amongst the various members of a 
family, one man devoting the principal part of 
his time to making the pegs, another to fashion- 
ing the “necks,” a third to shaping the ‘Sback” 
and “belly,” and yet another to cutting the 
peculiar shaped sounding holes in the belly. 


HAVING BENCHES PITTED UP IN THE 
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Others glue up, polish, varnish, and finish the 
instruments. 

In the warm weather the violin-makers often 
resort to the open air, doing as much of their 
work as possible in the yards at the rear of. their 
houses. In: wet and cold weather, however, 
nearly every room is utilized as a workroom, 
some houses even having benches fitted up in 
the sleeping-rooms. 

From time to time, as a batch of violins is 
finished, some members of the families pack up 
the results of their industry in readiness for 
sale. It is a common sight to see sturdy 
villagers and peasant lads wending their way 
from outlying districts to the town of Markneu- 
kirchen with canvas-covered packages on their 
backs, often towering high above the heads of 
the carriers. Some carry their productions in 
special wicker baskets, while those who have 
made larger instruments carry them openly, tied 
loosely together. Some few who are specially 
occupied in the manufacture of bows bring 
really enormous quantities of these to the town 
for sale. 

In Markneukirchen itself a number of very 
large factories exist, where violins are made 
throughout, but firms are easily found who are 


iS 
From a) 


VILLAGERS TAKING VIOLINS 


ready buyers of the peasants’ hand-made pro- 
ductions. 

‘The instruments are purchased. by the dealers 
at prices which vary according to the quality of 
the workmanship, and many families have a 
reputation for turning out a certain grade of 
violin, for which they receive a recognised 
price. 

Throughout the world these sweet-toned 
instruments are distributed, all owning Mark- 
neukirchen and the surrounding villages as their 
birthplace. Some find a place in fashionable 
houses, others drift into cheaper channels, while 
quite a number are destined to feel the touch of 
master fingers, and delight with their harmony 
the ears of thousands who know not that 
Markneukirchen and its curious community of 
violin-makers exist. 

Such are these village violin-makers, simple, 
homely, and independent people, living on from 
year to year, generation succeeding generation, 
with only one object and one ambition—the 
production of violins. From the town, as far as 
the eye can reach, it is safe to say that two out 
of every three of the occupants of the cottages 
are busy making instruments which will yo: to 
swell the music of the world. 


(Photo. 


YO THE TOWN TO SELL. 


Through a fall from a horse the author became totally blind. 


While staying at the house of a 


friend subsequently he met with the terrible adventure herein set forth —an experience surely 
appalling enough to the most seasoned bushman, but doubly so to one deprived of sight and compelled 
to rely upon his hearing alone to avert an awful death. 


mg) I was nearly a year since a terrible 


fall from the back of a racing blood- 
horse had resulted in my total blind- 
ness, and the dread sentence of 
“No hope” had gone forth. Never 
for one moment forgetting that my surest mental 
panacea lay in continued occupation, I set my- 
self assiduously to master the many intricacies 
which appertain to the partial transfer of that 
most precious of all senses from the eyes to the 
finger-tips. But these studies were now practi- 
cally at an end, and time hung heavily on my 
hands. Indolence, however excusable, begat 
retrospect, and retrospect comparison, and I 
instinctively knew that, of all things, this must 
be avoided. Search as 
I might, however, 1 
could see no way out 
of the difficulty, for the 
resources of the blind 
are heart - breakingly 
few. 

Determined to shake 
off the unhealthy state 
of mind which this 
enforced idleness was 
fast engendering, I took 
the ferry one fine sum- 
mer morning from 
Circular Quay to North Shore. 
Thence I hired a conveyance, 
and was rapidly driven over 
the intervening twelve miles 
that separated me from the 
quaint little Australian hamlet 
of North Willoughby. I knew 
the district well, and had more 
than one old-time friend in the 
vicinity. ‘There was one in par 
ticular, a great, raw-boned Scot, 
with all the cautiousness and 
canniness of his race, but with a 
heart as true as steel. And, what 
was infinitely more to my taste 
just then, he possessed as steady 
a hand as ever drew a trigger. My 
own sporting days were, alas ! over 


“DOUGLAS WATCHED THE RISING MOON WITHA 
SPORTSMAN'S [EBVE.". 


and gone, but the flavour still lingered in my 
mouth and my ears ached for the sharp crack 
of the Celt’s unerring gun and the whirr of fall- 
ing wings. So to him I went, and, as always, 
received the heartiest of welcomes. 

“ Hope you’ve come to stop,” he said. ‘We're 
down for a bit of sport to-night. There'll be just 
enough moon to see the black bats and flying- 
foxes dangling from the boughs of the blue-gums, 
and not a bit more. You'll stop, won’t you?” 

That was precisely what I wanted. It would 
make a break in this eternal introspect, which 
was fast converting me into a morbid and 
thoroughly unpleasant individual. So I gladly 
accepted the hearty invitation. 

After a bushman’s midday 
dinner—for Douglas was by 
choice a bachelor—we went 
over to an adjoining selec- 
tion which he had recently 
purchased, and which he was 
now busily engaged in clear- 
ing. Slowly the hot after- 
noon wore to an end, the 
keen axe-blade that had rung 
all day through the soli- 
tudes around us ceased 
altogether, and, shortly 
after six o'clock, we re- 
turned to the little one- 
story wooden“ humpy ” 
which the otherwise un- 
imaginative Scot knew 
by the honoured name 
of “home.” Tea over, 
we filled and lit our 
big-bowled briars, and 
smoked until the dark- 
ness stole over the silent 
earth and the rattle of 
the locusts in the tall, 
sap-laden scrub died 
away in a long-drawn 
diminuendo. Twohours 
more passed pleasantly 
by, during which 
Douglas watched the 
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rising moon with a sportsman’s eye; then, 
procuring his gun from the store-room, he put 
on his grey, broad-brimmed felt and we started. 

Scarcely a sound, save the steady tramp, 
tramp of our feet on the hard bush-road, broke 
the deep, brooding stillness as we went along 
beneath the tall, over-arching eucalypti which 
skirted the winding track. The weird beauty of 
the scene was denied me, yet I could picture its 
every detail—the deep purple sky, vast and 
impenetrable ; the silver crescent moon, across 
which the black-winged bat flitted noiselessly ; 
the sudden darting of some startled squirrel or 
fleet opossum to his sheltered nest in the tall 
green boughs ; the motionless outlines of 
inverted flying-foxes as they hung, head down- 
wards, from the darker branches of blue-gum 
high above our heads. All these things were as 
clear and real to me as though I looked on 
them with the eyes whose light had for ever 


departed. So on we went till at 
a bend in the road we were 
joined by two other men with 
guns slung over their shoulders, 
who were to accompany us and 
share our sport. 

With that sport the present 
narrative has little or nothing to 
do. Suffice it to say that at the 
end of three hours we turned our 
faces homeward, thoroughly satisfied with the 
result of the night’s work. As for me, despite the 
still-remembered fact that I was largely debarred 
from participating in the sport itself, the ex- 
perience had proved an effective tonic to a mind 
settling into stagnation, and 1 was a man again. 


At the bend in the road the two strangers left 
us, and Douglas and myself went homewards 
together. 

We had just come to the first white post in 
the long fence which encompassed his selection 
when he stopped suddenly. 

“One or two of these fires need seeing to,” 
he said. ‘The ground won't be fit for fruit 
trees unless the old gum-roots are well burnt 
out of it. But——” He turned to me and 
hesitated. ‘I had better see you indoors first,” 
he went on, reflectively. 7 

“Oh, no,” I interrupted, quickly. “ There’s 
no need for that. 1 can’t miss this fence, you 
know. You see to your fires, and you'll find 
me safe indoors when you return.” 

He looked at me doubtfully, but I laughed at 
his want of confidence, assuring him that my 
mental perception, at least, was in no way 
impaired. So he yielded and let me go. 


“RE CAREFUL, OLD FELLOW—IT'S LOADED.” 


“ By the way,” I said, as I moved away, with 
my hand on the fence-rail, “the gun will be in 
your way. Give it to me, and I’ll carry it home 
for you.” 

“Ah, thanks,” he-said. “It will be in the 
way. But/beicareful; old fellow—it’s loaded.” 


IN THE DARK 15 


“All right,” I said, laughing. 
mistake the muzzle for a telescope.” 

With a low chuckle he vaulted lightly over 
the fence, while I, shouldering the gun, made my 
way to the little wicket-gate that led up to the 
dark and silent hut. Unfastening the door I 
went in, feeling along the wall for the inner 
door of the selector’s store-room, where I knew 
the gun waskept. Reaching it at last, I opened 
it and stepped inside. As I did so the draught 
from an open window 
opposite sent it to with 
a sharp clang, and the 
latch slipped into its 
socket. 

I had crossed the 
room, and was about to 
put the gun in its accus- 
tomed place, when there 
came a low, menacing 
hiss from the floor be- 
hind me that caused 
every nerve and sinew 
in my body to become 
suddenly tense. How 
well I knew that sound ! 
How often had I heard 
it in those dear old days 
of bush Bohemianism, 
before that great, all- 
enveloping darkness had 
fallen upon me! But 
now! My very heart 
stood still. What could 
I, in this double dark- 
ness, do to save myself 
from those deadly fangs, 
that were threatening 
me even now with a 
terrible death ? Escape! 
That was my one 
thought— my one hope. 
But was that possible? Even as I asked myself 
the question I knew that it was not. The window 
against which I stood would not have admitted 
a boy, and, for the first time in my life, I regretted 
my breadth of shoulder and muscular propor- 
tions. And the door? There was no hope 
there, for between it and me lay that little black 
thing that I could not see, with writhing body 
and glittering eyes ; and I—I was helpless ! 

Cool as was the night breeze that blew 
through the open window, the perspiration oozed 
out on my forehead and my breath came 
gasping and quick. What was it? I listened 
again with horrible intentness to the low, angry 
hiss of the menacing reptile. The bush was as 
an open book to me, and there were few sounds 
I could not interpret. My first thought had 
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“1 SAW IN IMAGINATION THAT SMALL. BLACK HEAD, POISED 
AS IF TO STRIKE.” 


been that the creature was the well-known 
“black snake,” from which even the stoutest 
bushman recoils. But the hiss was too high- 
pitched and modulated, and the conviction 
finally forced itself upon me that 1 was shut up 
in that dark room with no hope of rescue or 
escape, face to face with a death-adder! How 
well the hideous little creature merited its 
name! Even as I recognised its menacing hiss I 
remembered how once, long ago, J had known a 
stalwart stockman who, 
bitten in the neck by 
just such a one as this, 
had lain a swollen and 
distorted corpse within 
twenty minutes of that 
fatal stroke. The re- 
membrance made me 
sick and faint. As 
though I gazed at some 
horrible picture that fas- 
cinated even while it 
tormented me, I saw in 
imagination that small 
black head, poised as if . 
to strike, and swaying 
from side to side in 
rhythmic undulations 
that made the head 
dizzy to watch them. I 
saw those relentless, 
glittering eyes, that 
watched me in the dark- 
ness and gleamed and 
gloated over my im- 
potent helplessness ; the 
rapid flashes of that 
cruel forked tongue that 
flickered to and fro and 
licked the half-open jaws 
in horrible anticipation ; 
and, above all, those 
white, curved fangs, with their hidden cavities 
and tiny punctures, through which the drops of 
death were waiting to be thrust, to mingle with 
the life-blood in my veins and stop the heart 
that now beat so quickly. I trust I am no 
coward, but if ever the icy hand of Fear 
clutched at the fibres of a man’s being, it took 
hold on mine in that moment. 

All at once my brain seemed to stand still, 
leaving me incapable of thought. Then it 
rushed on again, and the power to think returned 
—confused, bewildering, incoherent. But, 
through all this turmoil of ideas, one thought 
seemed to stand out clear among the rest and 
compel recognition. The gun! 

The gun? What could I, a blind man, do 
with a gun?..The idea seemed absurd, yet it 
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clung to me persistently and would not be 
shaken off. Could I use it? If so, I must do it 
quickly, for already I heard the sharp scraping of 
the scales on the reptile’s glistening body, as it 
drew itself together, coil upon coil, for the final 
stroke. Yes, there might be one slender hope. 
My ears, through careful training, had become 
alert and reliable. The gun, too, was still in 
my hand, and I remembered that it was loaded. 
But first I must ascertain the exact position 
of the death-adder. One noiseless step 
and I was out of the draught of the window 
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fitful hissing from the venomous brute and a 
sharp, ineffectual rapping upon the bare boards 
of the floor. Oh, how I blessed that sound! It 
told me that, though I had not killed the reptile, 
my shot had broken its vertebra and rendered 
useless its frantic attempts to reach me and 
avenge its injury. 

For a few minutes I waited, and then, 
realizing that the reptile was powerless to strike, 
I stepped cautiously towards it and, lifting the 
gun high above my head, brought down the 
heavy butt upon the writhing coils at my feet. 


“AND THEN THE GUN KANG OUT." 


and in the shelter of the wooden wall, 
where I could hear with greater distinctness. 
Then —for it would have been madness to fire 
standing upright—I crouched down on the bare 
floor, laid the gun upon the boards, and moved 
the muzzle until it pointed straight at the spot 
whence the sound proceeded. My heart beat 
fast, for I knew that the snake was preparing to 
spring, and not a moment was to be lost. 
Carefully I calculated the dist.nce of the 
reptile and propped up the muzzle to the 
required height. Suddenly the low hiss of the 
death-adder ceased altugether, and I knew that 
the small lithe head was drawn back for the 
final stroke of death. And then the gun rang 
out, and I leaped back to the wall of the hut 
and waited—waited in an agony of dread and 
apprehension, for I well knew that, if that quick 
shot in the dark had missed its mark, the 
infuriated reptile would be upon me in another 
instant. But instead of the whip-like lash of 
that cold, writhing body and the sharp pang of 
the hideous white fangs, there came a loud and 


No sound followed that thud. The death-adder 
was dead. 

There was a step in the darkness outside, and 
the voice of Douglas, alarmed and agitated, 
called me by name. I coo-eed in reply, and he 
came running up to the window. 

“Great Scot!” he said, “you gave me quite 
a turn. I thought it was you who fired.” 

© So it was,” I said. ‘Go round to the door 
of the store-room and bring a light, and you 
will see why.” 

To say that he was petrified with astonish- 
ment when he beheld the mangled body of the 
death-adder would be no exaggeration of the 
truth. 

“But how did ye manage to hit the brute?” 
he broke out at last. 

“That is more than I can tell,” I said, slowly. 
“Some people would call it luck ; others, fate ; 
others, again——” 

“What ?” he asked, as I paused before com- 
pleting the sentence. 

“ Providence!” I replied. 


Sudd -Cutting on the Nile. 


By F. R. Boarpman. 


Being an account of an arduous occupation that not one man in a thousand knows anything about 


—the work of maintaining navigable channels in the sudd-choked tributaries of the Nile. 


It is a 


dangerous, heart-breaking business, as the author shows, and it says much for the sense of duty of 
the officials that white men can be found to undertake it. 


JEW people are aware of the vast 
extent of swamps or “sudd” in the 
} northern part of Central Africa, 
through which innumerable rivers 

: wind their devious way. Take, for 
instance, the mighty Nile. Several tributaries, 
hundreds of miles in length, branch off near 
‘Tewfakia, about a hundred miles south of 
Fashoda. Following the principal branch of 
the river south-west through Lake No, one 
encounters in the Bahr-el-Ghazal masses of 
“cabbage sudd” some miles in length. This 
has the appearance of millions of small cabbages 
closely massed together, entirely covering the 
surface of the river. Steamers, however, can 
easily force their way through this kind of sudd, 
which is very different to the sudd proper, so 
great a hindrance to navigation. 

Proceeding along a narrow, winding channel, 
covered with water-lilies of various colours, one 
reaches a point where the River Jur branches 
off, some twelve miles north of Meshra-er-Rek. 
Here what is to all appearances the main river 
ends in one vast swamp. Continuing up the 
Jur, it is not long before one encounters an 
immense stretch of sudd; nothing else meets 
the eye all round the horizon, and a more 
desolate and 
depressing sight 


sent in a barge or “sandle,” towed by one of 
the small river steamers, which carried their 
rations and all necessary equipment for sudd- 
cutting. ‘The work commenced soon after sun 
rise each morning, the men being lined up on 
either side of the supposed bed of the river 
in places where it was not too deep for them to 
stand. The modus operandi was to either cut 
the sudd away or pull it up bodily by the roots, 
throwing it up on either side to form a bank. 
In places where the water was too deep the 
men worked from the side of the barge, or the 
most expert swimmers would swim out and tie 
a rope round a large mass, which would then be 
pulled away from the remainder by the men on 
the barge. When pulled free the rope was un- 
fastened and the sudd allowed to float down 
with the current—only to find a halting-place 
probably some hundreds of miles farther down 
the river. 

The men worked at each point until a space 
about the width of the boat was cleared, and 
thus the work proceeded daily. 

This does not sound at all a difficult or 
dangerous occupation, but when one comes to 
consider the conditions under which it is carried 
out it begins to wear a different aspect. The 
grass is simply 
swarming with 


cannot be im- 
agined. Very 
soon after the 
river seems to 
come toanabrupt 
end in the sudd, 
and no sign of its 
course is visible. 

It was in 1902 
that the Govern- 
ment first at- 
tempted to open 
this river, send- 
ing up for the 
purpose about a 
hundred and 
fifty of the worst 
characters in 
Omdurman. 


These men were 
Vol, xvi.—3. 
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THE SUDD-CUTTING STEAMER. 


snakes, large and 
small, and often 
men cry out that 
they have been 
bitten. The 
remedy is a cross- 
cut over the 
place bitten and 
about ha'f a pint 
of whisky neat, 
the latter taken 
internally. This 
treatment turned 
out to be so ex- 
tremely popular 
that many a man 
used to sham 
having been bit- 
ten, so as to geta 
good drink and 
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CUTTING AND TEARING UP THE VEGETATION 
From a Photo. 


a few days’ rest. When the 
remedy was changed to an 
application of ammonia, how- 
ever, the sufferers became 
fewer. As a rule the bites 
were not fatal, the victim being 
in agony for about twenty-four 
hours, after which came a 
week’s swelling of the limb 
and then relief. 

Another source of danger 
was the tremendous number 
of voracious leeches, which 
clung tenaciously to all parts 
of one’s body. I myself have 
many a time come out of the 
water, after three or four hours’ 
work, with as many as thirty or 
forty of the loathsome creatures 
clinging tome. This was a daily 
occurrence, and one soon began 
to feel its effects. © A peculiar 
kind of sickness would be ex- 
perienced every evening, after 
the day’s work ; the body be- 
came bloodless and thin and all 
energy went, leaving one in a 
state of drowsiness for several 
hours, during which time the 


whole body tingled. Although 
tired and drowsy, no sleep was obtainable. 
These are only a few of the discomforts to 


so thoroughly 


which everyone engaged in the delectable em- 
ployment of sudd-cutting is subject. 

Several ‘times when the roll was called at 
night a man would be reported as missing ; he 
was then marked down as a “deserter.” It 
may be mentioned, however, that a deserter, to 
reach a settlement, would have to walk probably 
fifty or sixty miles over swamps—a sheer impos- 
sibility. Moreover, the river and marshes con- 
tain many good-sized crocodiles, always ready 
fora meal. The current in the open spaces of 
water runs in places at about seven knots an 
hour, so I must leave my reader to form his 
own conclusions as to the probability of a man 
deserting. Most likely the poor fellows suc- 
cumbed to one or other of the manifold perils 
of those deadly swamps, sinking beneath the 
inky water unnoticed. 

The sudd grass, called locally ‘‘ Aboo Soof” 
(father of wool), mostly grows from the bottom, 
and to handle it is like handling stinging-nettles. 

No fresh meat or vegetables are obtainable so 
far out in the wilderness, and in consequence 
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PILING UP THE SUDD 
TO FORM A BANK, 
From a Photo. 
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one’s health suffers greatly. I have seen 
a case of scurvy on an Englishman which 
turned the greater part of his body as 
black as a negro’s. This was caused 
through living continually on 
tinned stores. 

News from the outer world is 
always anxiously looked forward 
to, and the arrival of the post is 
hailed with delight. The mails 
are generally brought up in small 
Dinka dug-outs. Many a time the 
occupants of these boats find a 
watery-grave, being overturned by 
hippopotami, and when the news 
of such a disaster eventually 
reached our little party there would 
be a general wailing and gnashing 
of teeth. Beyond the intelligence 
brought by the post'we were as 
completely cut off from the outer 
world and its doings as if stranded 
on a desert island in the middle 
of the Pacific. 

Sudd-cutting commences in January and lasts 
for about six months, when the river commences 
to rise, and our attention is turned to getting as 
large a quantity of stores through during the 
floods as possible. Beyond the sudd the River 
Jur opens out into a magnificent stream, in places 
some two hundred or three hundred yards wide, 
but very shallow, and every advantage has to be 
taken of the rise of the waters at flood-time. 

The work of cutting the sudd sufficiently to 


ISONOUS SNAKES 
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SAILING BOATS TRAVERS- 


ING A PASSAGK THROUGH 
THE suDD, 


From a Photo. form a narrow \ 


channel having 

been completed, the boats return to the mouth 
of the river, there to take in stores from the larger 
steamers, which bring them from Khartoum. 

The smaller boats are either pulled and poled 
through, or at times, with a favourable wind, 
they can sail a good part of the way; they have 
always a few extra men on board to assist 
the sailors. These small boats can navi- 
gate the river much better than the larger 
steamers and barges, but most of the sup- 
pies are taken through on barges towed by 
steamers and assisted by a party of men. 

On entering the narrow channel cut in 
the sudd a barge is dropped behind the 
steamer and secured by cross-ropes 
tied to the wheel-frame of the steamer 
and to the bow of the barge. The 
towing goes on very merrily until we 
come tua corner, which happens about 
every forty or fifty yards ; the channel 
often makes an abrupt turn, sometimes 
almost at right angles, and then diffi- 
culties commence. . Some of these 
corners take hours to turn. Ropes 
often break, and the work of a day is 
undone in an hour, the barge grace- 
fully floating down stream, turning 
corners which have taken hours to get 
round as easily as if they did not exist. 
Needless to say, one|often gives vent 
toa little strong language on seeing 
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the barge float back, often for a mile, before 
the anchor can be thrown out and made to 
hold fast. 

In places the sides of the steamer touch 
both banks of sudd, and it is then that 
thorough hard work tells, every man having 
to be in the water to lighten the boat and 
heave it up and forward. All hands form 
up on either side with their backs to the 
steamer, and lift and push forward at the 
same time, making progress at the rate of 
a foot or so each time. This arduous work 
is carried on for about sixteen to eighteen 
hours out of every twenty-four. 

Eventually the open river can be 
seen ahead, and everyone sets to 
with a will to reach it before the 
day’s work is finished, when every- 
body has a_ well-deserved rest, 
having worked an average of six- 
teen hours a day all through the 
sun, most of the time spent in the 
water, which looks more like black 
tar and has an intolerable stench. 
This sort of thing happens about 
seven or eight times during the floods, in which 
period over seventy per cent. of the natives con- 
.tract diseases from which they never thoroughly 
recover, and suffer from at different periods all 
their lives. 

I should here like to say a word about those 
most disagreeable little pests, the mosquitoes. 
It is impossible for one to imagine the quantities 
abounding in the great swamps. Day and night 
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“ALL HANDS OVERNOARD "—TOWING THE BARGE UP A CHANNEL, 
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one is continually pestered by them, and after 
sundown it is impossible, unless continually on 
the move, to remain outside the mosquito nets, 
which the Government supplies even to the 
Sudanese, whose skins are supposed to be as 
tough as elephant-hide. ‘These pests bring with 
them malarial fever, from which everyone suffers, 
and many a time I have worked at sudd-cutting 
with a temperature of one hundred and four 
degrees, as the native is utterly afraid of the 
sudd water unless he sees a Britisher in with him. 

After passing the sudd one has a clear run to 
Wau, where great excitement prevails on the 
arrival of the steamer. Crowds of natives— 
many of whom have never seen a steamer before 
—flock to the river bank, half afraid, and 
with eyes wide 
open in amaze- 
ment to see the 


Y 


“fire canoe” 
coming along the 
water without the 
aid of sail or oars. 
A shrill blast of 
the whistle and 
they turn to run 
away, but soon 
gain confidence 
and approach 
nearer. 

Early next 
morning all 
- hands turn toand 

(Prota.) (load the boats 
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with wood for firing, no coal being available, 
and after taking on board all consignments 
for the north the steamer turns its bows 
down stream and steams away at the rate 
of about twelve miles an hour. The river is 
nearly three hundred yards wide in most places 
until nearing the sudd, when all life disappears 
and the channel narrows down to the width of 
the boat. The barges are then dropped behind 
and allowed to float down by themselves. 

Great difficulty is frequently experienced when 
floating these barges through the narrow channels 
cut in the sudd. Often in 
turning a corner the current 
takes them down at such a 
rate that before the craft has 
time to turn its 
bow is rushed 
into the bank 
and it slowly 
swings round, 
with bows stuck 
in one bank and 
stern in the 
other. Ropes 
have then to be 
taken out from 
both ends, and all 
hands pull and 
pole her round. 
Once she gets way 
again the current 
takes her off so 
quickly that there 
is a general rush 
to get on board, and often a man 
has to swim some distance to catch 
her up when she stops at the next 
corner. ‘There is great danger at 
night, as the anchors will not hold 
in the soft mud and grass of the swamps, and the 
wind rising often tears a barge from its moorings 
and takes it a hundred yards or so into the dense 
swamps away from the river. The following morn- 
ing a channel has to be cleared to get it back on 
its proper course. ‘There is always a possibility, 
too, of the barge overturning during these times. 

Great hardships are endured on these trips 
from the tremendous rains and winds which 
prevail in this quarter. One's life is always in 
his hands ; and many a good man has lost the 
number of his mess in this inhospitable region. 


HARD WORK AHEAD —A 
BAKGE STUCK IN THE SUDD, 
From a Photo. 


In the open river the banks in places simply 
abound in game of all kinds, and when the 
waters are receding large herds of elephants can 
be seen in the swamps. I have seen as many 
as four to five hundred elephants in one immense 
herd, all walking slowly along. As the steamer 
rounded a bend in the river they heard the 
noise of the engines and stopped, simultane- 
ously throwing up their trunks and trumpeting 
together ; this was one of the most magnificent 
sights of wild animal life I have ever seen 
during my sojourn in Central Africa. 

To the ordinary traveller 
a trip through the sudd 
is a time of pleasure and 
excitement ; but few tour- 
ists think of the 
months upon 
months spent 
by one or two 
lonely Britishers 
amongstacrowd 
of half - savage 
blacks. The 
whole place is 
simply one great 
death - trap to 
live in, with in- 
sufficient food 
and filthy water 
to make things 
even more try- 
ing. ‘To crown 
all, the workers 
are tortured by 
snakes, mos- 
quitoes, leeches, 
and hundreds 
of other veno- 
mous creatures, 
and their energies are sapped by the moist heat 
of the swamps. Living continually in this vast 
malarial morass, engaged in heart-breaking toil, 
few white sudd-cutters survive many years after 
returning home. Broken down in health and 
spirits, they are old men before the age of 
thirty. 

This, however, is only one of the many 
“white man’s burdens” borne unflinchingly by 
British pioneers. The outer world hears little 
of them, and perhaps cares less; and to the 
pioneer it is all in the way of duty. 


) ward’s Gardens, the Zoo of San 
; ) Francisco, on the day when I passed 
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an idle hour wandering about there. 

Presently my attention was directed 
to an empty cage which bore a label something 
like this :— 

Grizz_y Bear ( l)sus ferox).—Taken in San Diego 
County and purchased for Woodward's Gardens, 1871. 

On a bench opposite sat a man, looking like 
a farmer or cattleman, apparently in deep 
meditation. When I took a seat at the other 
end of the bench he rose, shook his fist at the 
empty cage, and, with a growl and scowl, cried, 
“Hang him! the doggoned critter. I wish he 
had never been alive!” Then he took himself 
away. 

An attendant who had been busy about the 
cage—making preparations for a fresh occupant, 
no doubt—told me that an exceptionally huge 
and fierce grizzly bear, a tenant for many years, 
had died a few days ago, and his hide was now 
in the hands of the taxidermist. As to the man 


THE STORY 
OF A 
MEMORABLE 
COMBAT, 


By P. FRENZENY. 


A g izzly bear versus a fiery-tempered mule! Such was 
the extraordinary match arranged by two Californian 
miners who were “down on their luck" and hoped to 
make a small fortune out of the gate-money paid by 
the spectators of the battle. 
but, as the exciting narrative here related shows, the 
enterprise finally brought 


For a time all went well, 


utter disaster 
promoters. 


upon its 


on the bench, he had seen him a good many 
times before, when the bear was still alive. He 
invariably cursed and swore at the shaggy brute, 
just as he had done when he pronounced the 
orison I had heard. 

Some time afterwards business took me to 
San Diego County. The train rushed through 
‘Timicula Canyon and I stepped out at San Luis 
Rey, the old Mission, with the ruins of its 
Franciscan monastery and church. Farms and 
settlements dotted the Santa Margarita River 
Valley, where in former days Don Juan Foster’s 
half-wild cattle and horses roamed by the thou- 
sand. I had been out here surveying many 
years before, when the wild and desolate fast- 
nesses of the foothills and spurs of the San 
Bernadino Mountains swarmed with grizzlies 
and mountain lions, which levied heavy tribute 
among the flocks and herds. 

It was late in the afternoon, and my horse 
was feeling the effects of a long and arduous 
ride, when I came to a secluded little ranch- 
house nestling against the side of a hill. In a 
field opposite a man was still at work. I pulled 
up my pony and, bidding him good evening, 
asked him if he knew about a trail behind the 
Morro Hill that would shorten my way back to 
San Luis Rey by several miles. The man 
looked at me with undisguised astonishment. 

“ How is it, stranger,” he said, “that you 
know about a short cut that only few people 
hereabouts are aware of? It’s a bad tangle, 
and, if you miss it, it will take you three times 
longer than if you follow the regular road.” 

I looked at the man more closely, and recog- 
nised in him the person I had met a few weeks 
ago before the empty cage in Woodward's 
Gardens. I told him that I was well acquainted 
with the country, (and-ongey om the trail could 
easily find my way. He insisted, however, that 
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I should alight and come over to the house to 
take a short rest, have some refreshment, and 
give a handful of maize to the pony. I gladly 
accepted, and after having made my obeisance 
to the “missus” and a couple of buxom 
daughters, I enjoyed the genial hospitality of 
my host. We takked of people and events of 
bygone times, and at last 1 thought I might 
venture to ask him if he had been to San 
Francisco lately and if I had not met him at 
Woodward’s Gardens. He replied that he had, 
and when I told him that I had heard the 
funeral orison he pronounced on that occasion 
he laughed heartily. 

“T have been up to ’Frisco many times with 
cattle for old Don Juan Foster when he was 
alive,” he said, “and I never missed having a 
look at that ugly brute of a bear that ruined me 
and my partner. The last time I: found the 
empty cage—the old villain was stone - dead. 
He must have died of sheer wickedness, because 
nothing else could have killed him. You have 
been down here before, you say, therefore you 
can’t help knowing of the great fight between a 
grizzly and a mule that came off in an old store- 
house of the Mission in the seventies. They 
talk about it still now and then, such as are left 
of us old Californians. The mule passed in her 
checks there and then ;'the grizzly, as you know, 
said good-bye a few weeks ago.” 

Thad heard of this memorable event frequently, 
and said so, intimating at the same time that I 
should like to know the cause of the peculiar 
interest my host had had in the survivor of 
that heroic combat. He kindly assented to 
satisfy my curiosity, and I will endeavour to 
relate as nearly as possible in his own words 
the account he gave me thereof. 


That grizzly was sold by me to old Woodward 
after the fight. Mark, my partner, didn’t wait 
to get his share of the sale price. He had 
cleared out. The atmosphere of the county was 
getting somewhat too hot for him, and for 
myselt too, to tell the truth. We had taken up 
a big claim in Bearcreek Canyon, sunk all our 
money in a big flume to bring the water to 
our diggings, and were badly left. The thing 
was a failure. We hung on as long as we could 
get a barrel of flour and a side of bacon on trust, 
bug the time came when we had to give it up. 
With the few dollars left we turned to sheep- 
ranching. Pasture land, you must remember, 
was to be had for nothing, and in a year or two 
we were on our legs ayain. Wool was high and 
everything looked splendid. But it didn’t last. 
No rain, no water—our sheep died by the 
hundred, and in two months we were a couple of 
shepherds without sheep. We had made up our 


minds to go to Virginia City, where the Bonanza 
strike was made, and where wages for practical 
miners were as high as those of a United States 
President, when that wretched bear turned up 
in this part of the country. Now, my partner 
Mark was a much better business man than 
myself, and when we were lounging about old 
Wolf's store—outside, because we. had little 
money to throw away—he suddenly said, “ Bill, 
I’ve got an idea.” 

“ Have you ?” said I. 
get a drink with it?” 

“Never mind the drink,” he retorted, irrit- 
ably. “You know how fond of cock-fighting 
and bull-and-bear baiting all these ranchmen, 
Mexicans, and lumbermen round here are. If 
we could get that grizzly alive and rig up a 
match between a bull or some other beast—for 
instance, that terrible nrule of Contse’s—we 
should make a pile out of the gate-money.” 

To make the story short, we went over to 
Foster’s ranch and got the boys to lend us a 
hand. It’s a pretty hard job to get a rope 
round a wild steer in the open and hang on to 
it; but as to a grizzly—well, don’t say much 
about it if you haven’t seen it done. One of 
the Foster boys was an expert at the game, and 
had lassoed one or two common bears single- 
handed. ‘Old Foster was not very ready with 
his cash for pocket-money, so a promise of a 
hundred dollars went a long way with the boys. 
It took a good two weeks’ hard work to find 
out the lair of the beast, and, although he shifted 
his quarters frequently, we at last found out his 
regular run. 

And now a word about this grizzly as a public 
character. He travelled regularly over three or 
four counties. A couple of hundred miles was 
nothing to him, and from Santa Barbara to 
San Diego he was the scourge and terror of 
cattle or sheep ranchers. They had tried every 
device—snares, traps, pitfalls, ambush, and 
poison—but he eluded them all. Once they 
put an ounce of strychnine in a bucket of 
honey. He ate honey and all. Apparently it 
gave him the stomach-ache, but it didn’t kill 
him. He had been taken in a spring-trap once, 
as his club foot showed; he had been shot at 
at close quarters ; and he had killed three men 
and maimed one or two more. He was as good 
a grizzly as was ever made, and his track, with 
the trailing club foot, was lined with what he 
left of his meals of man and beast. 

It was in the afternoon we got at him at last. 
He tried hard to dodge us and make his way 
back to the timber, but the first coil was soon 
round his neck, and before; he had time to 
attack the) ridéma\sécond ‘lasso caught him by 
the hind foot ; then the other cowboys had a go 


“T wonder if we can 
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at him. He fought like a demon, and it was a 
fierce and hard struggle fora long time with the 
huge brute. Evening came before he was 
securely fastened to a tree, encircled and bound 
by stout cowhide ropes. He was left under 
guard overnight, and when morning came a 
stout sapling and a sort of bent yoke were fixed 
round his neck, fettering him securely. A 
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customer was going to have the tussle with old 
grizzly. If the bear’s reputation for ferocity 
and cunning was first-rate, the Jack’s, in a 
narrower circle, was just as good. He was 
“Excelsior” all over in his own line. It 
meant a good deal when the pick of Mexican 
and ‘Texas cowboys agreed one and all that 
the Jack was a bad job, and had _ better 


“HE WAS SECUKELY FASTENED 10 A TREE, ENCIKCLED AND WOUND BY STOUT COWHIDE ROPES.” 


lasso which could be tightened at will round his 
neck and others round his feet made things 
doubly sure, and so we made our way home to 
San Luis Rey. It was a curious sort of pro- 
cession, and the whole settlement turned out to 
see the show. An old storehouse or barn, built 
of sun-dried bricks, the roof of which had fallen 
in years ago, and a small stable adjoining it 
were to be the arena and the temporary abode 
respectively of our captive. He was put in the 
stable and his fetters taken off, the lasso round 
his throat being released the last. With a grunt 
of rage he curled himself up in a corner, a sore 
bear all over. 

The next day Mark and myself went over to 
see Contse’s widow, and asked her if she would 
sell us the Jack-mule for ten dollars. ‘The old 
lady nearly fainted for joy when she heard the 
offer, and readily assented. The Jack was to 
be brought in and delivered to us whenever we 
should want it, Let me tell you what kind of 


be left alone or sent to pasture where the grass 
always grows. If the bear had killed two or 
three men and maimed others, the mule had 
piled up a record of broken bones and fractured 
limbs that did honour to itself and other blood 
relations. Every attempt to make Jack a 
good and useful servant turned out a rousing 
failure, and so the mule was turned loose 
roaming with the brood mares. Jack 
paid for his keep and his life was spared 
because he fought anything in the shape of 
wolves or coyotes, constituting himself a fine 
guardian for the young foals. When he was not 
engaged in this useful way or at meal-times, he 
passed his leisure in kicking at everything within 
his reach, When he wanted a slight variation 
he screamed and rooted the trees out with his 
fore teeth. Mark and myself had heard so much 
about his prowess~ that I; conceived a real 
affection forthe \bedst{)CHe was just under 
medium size, and could look so innocent and 
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harmless that your heart went out to him at 
once. Mark felt confident that he would get 
the best of grizzly, and he was such a good 
talker that in the end I gave in and thought the 
same. 

We took mighty good care that the news of 
the great match, Grizzly versus Jack, should 
go over the whole country-side, and after a week 
or two everybody was talking about it. Mean- 
while we were hard at work rigging up platforms 
and seats out of rough timber and_ fence- 
boards round the whole storehouse. The 
front was to be let at twenty dollars a seat 
and the other seats on a graduated scale. 
Nothing less than a five-dollar note was to be 
taken for standing room. All the miners, 
lumbermen, ranchers, cattlemen, squatters, Mexi- 
cans, everyone who could raise a_five-dollar 
bill, were to come from near or far. The refresh- 
ment shop and the gin-mill were against two 
sycamore trees close by, under my own personal 
direction. I wouldn’t trust anybody in those 
latitudes to handle the money in that branch of 


business. As to the betting, Mark and myself 
Vol. xvii—4, 
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% PUSS plunged in heavily, 
taking the big odds 
laid on the grizzly when 
the day of the fight 
drew near. For Bruin 
was the favourite, and 
the few who were ac- 
quainted with Jack’s 
possibilitiesand backed 
him were considered 
mild lunatics. 

On the morning of 
the day of the match 
the roads were alive 
with vehicles and 
horsemen, all bound 
for the Mission of San 
Luis Rey. The re- 
freshment department 
did a roaring business, 
and behind the counter 
T had a bucket brimful 
of coin. Over at the 
storehouse—the 
‘farena,” as we called 
it men fought for 
seats, and not an inch 
of standing- room was 


left when the time 
came to begin the 
show. 


The Jack had been 
brought from Contse’s 
ranch’ in the morning, 
and when he was led 
into the arena and the lasso slipped off his neck 
he was greeted with a shout of applause. He 
trotted along the walls, came to the door that 
led to the small stable where the grizzly was 
confined, stopped, sniffed the air, and then, 
wheeling round, lashed out, hammering at the 
boards of the door. The brute knew some- 
thing was wrong, and he meant to have a go at 
it. A grunt and a howl answered him from 
behind the door. Jack rumpled his muzzle, 
showed his teeth, and went to the centre of 
the arena, whence he took a survey of the 
audience on the platform above. He seemed 
to be pleased, and brayed loudly once or twice. 
Then, spying a small heap of maize-cobs in a 
corner, he went over and began to nibble at 
them as if nothing in creation could ruffle his 
temper. 

The trap-door of the stable was raised and 
the enormous shaggy head of the grizzly made 
its appearance through the opening. He blinked 
with his small, wicked eyes at the sunlight, and 
then, dragging out(the-rest-of his huge body, 
shuffled to’ the middle of the arena, where he 
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squatted down on his hind legs. When the 
bear cane out from his den Jack left his corn- 
cobs, turned round, snorted, and stood for a 
second or two with his neck extended at full 
length and his ears laid close back. 
made a move as if taking to flight, but thought 
better of it and went over to his corn-cobs in 
the corner again. From that minute I was sure 
he was game and wouldn’t show the white 
feather. 

The grizzly, with his head low down, went 
shambling over to Jack’s corner. When he was 
close to the mule, who watched him out of the 
corner of his eye, he rose with uplifted paws and 
went for Jack. A blizzard of kicks, dealt out 
like greased lightning on his ribs and stomach, 
brought him down, and when he jumped back 
to get out of reach he realized that the situation 
was a novel one and the sensation not so pleasant 
as he had expected. Jack followed up his 


success by backing, delivering volley after volléy” * 


on the bear's hide, and, twisting his body like a 
snake, looked as if he had twenty pairs of hind 
legs working at two thousand revolutions a 
minute. Blood began to trickle down the bear's 
jaws, and battered and beaten back he retreated 
to the opposite corner, 
where he sat huddled 
up, gnashing his teeth 
and licking his sore 
sides. 

The audience had 
watched the fight in 
deep silence and with 
undisguised surprise. 
They had backed the 
grizzly almost to a 
man. I looked at 
Mark and we shook 
hands. Mule shares 
were at a premium 
and. our outlook was 
of the best. I could 
have hugged the Jack 
if he would have let 
me do it. 

The gate - money 
alone would make a 
little fortune for each 
of us, and, as we had staked every penny of it on 
the Jack, if everything turned out properly we 
were on the right side of the creek. All this time 
Jack had kept on kicking, so as to keep in good 
trim, despite the fact that there was nothing to 
kick at. He hadn’t a wet hair on his body, 
and looked as fresh as a daisy in the morning. 

At last the grizzly finished his nursing and 
grunting. He opened his jaws to show Jack 
his terrible teeth, and, throwing a somersault as 


Then he © 


a sort of introduction, came out of his corner, 
and with a rush and a few jumps was at Jack 
in no time. The wily brute didn’t rise on his 
hind legs as he had done before, but, doubling 
up and making a regular ball of himself, rolled 
on the ground to get at the mule’s head and 
under its body. It was clever, but it didn't 
work. Quickly as it was done, Jack was 
quicker. With a back jump high in the air he 
cleared the grizzly, and coming down on his 
fore legs lashed out, catching the bear sideways 
under the jaw again and again, and giving him 
such a doing that he had no time to rise, but 
rolled on the ground to get out of reach of 
those awful hoofs. He was knocked out for 
good, and when he had limped back to his 
corner and huddled down there could be no 


‘mistake that he fully agreed with the Mexican 


and Texas cowboys that Jack was a bad lot and 


had better be left alone. 


“The feelings of the bear-backers by this time 
were lively, and the language was awful and to 
the point. We tried all sorts of things to make 
the grizzly budge, but he wouldn’t. He growled 
and snarled ; that was all we could get out of 
him. There he remained in his corner, the 


“HE ROLLED ON THE GROUND TO GET OUT OF REACH OF THOSE AWFUL HoOrs.” 


sorest bear in California, and I couid never 
make out why the boys didn’t empty their 
shooting-irons into his hide. How much better 
it would have been for us if they had done so! 
The umpire was rising from his seat to give 
the verdict for the Jack, and to settle bets 
accordingly. Mark jumped up joyfully and 
shouted : “ All refreshments free, gentlemen, in 
the restaurant uhder,the, sycamore trees.” 
Suddenly a’ bray-froni) Jack cut him short. 
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The mule had moved to the middle of the 
arena, and stood there glaring at the grizzly in 
his corner, with his ears laid back and _ his 
mouth wide open, showing his long yellow teeth. 
He thought he must let the grizzly know that, 
besides kicking, he had other accomplishments 
that only wanted to be seen to be appreciated. 
And so, with outstretched neck, he went for the 
grizzly in his corner and had a nibble at the 
bear’s back. ‘Turning round as quick as light- 
ning, the grizzly struck Jack with his huge paw 
between the ears on the top of the head, and 
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another left-hander on the neck that felled our 
champion to the ground. Then the bear rose 
to his full height, towering high over his pros- 
trate antagonist, who, down on his fore legs, 
made a gallant attempt to rise and continue the 
fight. But another blow brought him down for 
good ; and so he died, game to the last. | 

A wild shout of triumph rose from the 
“‘Grizzlers.” Bets were settled. Our gate- 
money and the bucketful of cash behind the 
refreshment counter went by the board, and 
even then we hadn’t enough to make things go 
all round. Matters looked pretty black for us 
with that kind of crowd, but Mark had a way of 
his own to talk people over, and we came out of 
it in a sort of fashion without broken bones or 
having daylight let through our waistcoats. 
When the boys had dispersed Mark came up to 
me, and with a lump in his throat said :— 


—— 
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“Bill, it’s all over. We tried our best, and it 
seemed to pan out well enough at the start. 
It’s a case of misplaced confidence. After all, 
what can you expect from a mule? The best of 
the lot will play you a trick sooner or later. I 
am off for Virginia City. Good-bye, old boy.” 

He unhitched his pony, swung himself into 
the saddle, and disappeared in the distance. 
The next morning I went over to the “arena” 
and had a look at the bear. I sold the 
brute to Woodward for a few dollars, and that 
was all the money I had in the world. 

Old Don Juan 
Foster was a_ kind, 
good soul. I was dead 
broke, and he knew 
of it. 

“Bill,” he said, 
“you can squat on 
some of my land be- 
hind the Morro Hill. 
Pay me when you can, 

_ but give mea lift when 

I want you to take 

cattle up by rail to 

San Francisco.” 

I have been here 
ever since, and am 
happy enough. And 
now you know as 
much about that fight 
between grizzly and 
Jack as I know myself. 


T had listened with 
unflagging interest to 
the story. What 
strange contradiction 
in the human mind, I 
wondered, made this 
old Californian reserve his unrelenting resent- 
ment for the grizzly, utterly forgetting that, on 
his own showing, Jack’s overweening vanity was 
the cause that brought ruin and discomfiture to 
the two impresarios. I said as much to him, and 
after musing awhile he looked at me with 
astonishment. 

“Stranger,” he said, “I never looked at it 
that way. After all, it seems to me there is 
something in it. I'll think it over and have 
a talk with the missus. But it’s getting dusk 
and I had better put you on the trail, if you 
don’t prefer to have a shake-up here overnight.” 

I thanked him for his kind offer, but declined. 
I bade farewell to my host and his household 
and went on my road. The silver sickle of the 
moon was dipping behind the brow of Morro Hill 
when I came:in sight of the church towers of the 
sleepy old ruins of the Mission of San Luis Rey. 


we a a a ES 
T ATTEMPT TO KISE AND CONTINUE THE FIGHT, 


The Bastille of Poland. 


By “ Marie Novostserr,” oF WARSAW. 


Some startling facts regarding a grim fortress wherein, according to all accounts, numbers 


of hapless political prisoners have disappeared. 


This article, if signed with the real name 


of the authoress, would probably lead to her speedy incarceration in the terrible “ Tenth 
Pavilion” which she so graphically describes. 


eee ERHAPS the most hated and 
a) certainly the most dreaded spot in 
all Warsaw is the Citadel, once a 
BON fortress, but now a political prison, 
behind the walls of which grim and 
terrible tragedies are enacted. 
Many a Warsaw family is 
mourning a husband, father, 
son, or even daughter, who 
has been dragged away by 
the gendarmes at dead of 
night and imprisoned there. 
In numerous cases they are 
lost for ever; their fate is 
never known; it may be 
death, transportation to 
Siberia, or lifelong exile. 
Since the three days’ reign 
of terror from January 28th 
to goth, reports of wholesale 
butchery at the Citadel have 
horrified Warsaw. Accord- 
ing to these reports, men and 
women are hanged almost 
daily; the fishermen living 
hard by hear strange, muffled 
cries coming from the walls 
of the prison; the Russian officers themselves 
return pale and trembling from the scenes their 
duty forces them to witness. 
How many men and women 
have been executed in the 
Citadel since last February, 
when the movement against 
the Czar’s Government 
reached Poland, nobody but 
the Commandant and _ the 
Governor will ever know. But 
we do know that, though 
the barracks vacated by regi- 
ments lately sent to the front 
are used for political suspects, 
the Citadel is so overcrowded 
that the daily court-martials 
cannot make room for the 
new-comers quickly enough. 
‘The few who return there- 
from say little, for they dare 
not tell the truth. But their 
drawn faces, shattered nerves, 
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CAL PRISONERS HAVE. DISATTEAR 
From a Photo. by Rembrandt, Varsovie. 


GENERAL KARNAKOWSKI, COMMANDANT OF THE 
WHOSE NIGHT VISITS 10 
SUSPECTS AKE HERE DESCRIDE 


From a Photo, by Rembrandt, Varsoze. 


DIMITRY MARTINOFF, GOVERNOR OF THE WARSAW 
CITADEL, WHEREIN NUMBFKS OF HAPLESS POLITI- 


and bruised bodies speak for themselves. Little 
wonder that this Citadel has been called the 
Bastille of Poland ; little wonder that the Pole 
shudders at its red walls and green ramparts. 
Not only is it the slaughter-house of his race, 
but its guns, ever turned 
towards the city, are ready 
to vomit fire at the first signs 
of a general rising against 
the Russian stranger within 
its gates. 

Built by Russian hands, 
but with Polish gold, after 
the revolution of 1863, the 
Citadel forms the apex of 
the triangular-shaped _forti- 
fications that stretch from 
the Prussian to the Austrian 
frontiers. It is to Poland 
what the fortress of St. Peter 
and Paul in St. Petersburg 
is to Russia. Should the 
country ever escape from the 
Russian yoke, this grim 
Citadel will meet the same 
fate as the Bastille during the 
French Revolution of 1789. 

Following the broad road which runs parallel 
with the river, the ordinary visitor to the Citadel 
finds himself confronted by 
a gateway flanked by fortifica- 
tions and guarded by sentries. 
Let us suppose one has a 
pass signed by the Com- 
mandant of the Citadel. The 
sentries look at it critically 
and finally let you through 
the gateway. At first you 
feel surprise at the home-like 
atmosphere around you. 
There are no grey walls or 
lowering towers. Warm- 
looking, red-brick pavilions, 
a gold-domed church, well- 
swept walks and grass-plots 
flanked by cannon - balls 
arranged in pyramids, are 
the first things that meet the 
éye. . Soldiers are being 
drilled ;5a™band, unseen but 
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near, is playing airs from the “Geisha”; a 
gendarme, looking smart in his blue tunic and 
red facings, casts a glance at you as he hurries 
with despatches to the Commandant’s quarters 
behind the church. The place looks like an 
unusually well-kept garrison in Central Russia, 
and that is all. : 

That is all, I say, for the casual visitor. But 
suppose the visitor is a Pole—arrested for 
having been foolish enough to take an active 
interest in politics, from a socialistic, democratic, 
or even patriotic point of view. Then he will 
get a different impression of the stronghold, for 
he will be taken to that long building overlook- 
ing the river, known as the “ Tenth Pavilion ”— 
the part of the Citadel reserved in ordinary 
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their work; they never scamp matters. They 
pull up the flooring, tear down the wall-paper, 
tap the walls, rip up the furniture and bedding, 
and look through every book and paper in the 
place. If the unhappy wretch whose house 
they are raiding has not been warned of their 
visit in time to burn all his political papers and 
forbidden books, woe betide him. All he can 
do is to look on in mournful silence. When 
everything has been overhauled his visitors tie 
up all the books and papers in a sheet and 
firmly invite their host to go with them. He or 
she—for a great nany women find their way to 
the Citadel—is marched off to a cab and driven 
through the town to the gate with the fortifica- 
tions and the sentries. 


THE ENTRANCE TO THE CITADEL AT WARSAW—THE ROOF OF ‘THE DREADED ‘*TENTH PAVILION” IS SEEN TO TH 
AKOVE, THE GATEWAY. 


From a) 


times for political prisoners. There is nothing 
to envy in the fate of a man who finds him- 
self a prisoner in the Tenth Pavilion, especially 
if he really has had anything to do with politics. 

He gets there in this way. The police are 
suspicious about him or learn that meetings are 
held in his house ; or some kind friend gives a 
gentle hint to the head of the gendarmes, where- 
upon he is shadowed. This goes on for a 
while, till some night a low ring is heard at his 
door. If he has had any experience he will 
know it is a visit from the gendarmes, and if he 
has not he will soon find it out, for they are 
gentlemen who do not like to be kept waiting, 
and skilled, moreover, in the art of taking out a 
panel. 

Once they are inside the search begins. The 
Russian gendarmes are the best searchers in 
the world. There is no “skimming” about 


Sain See 


Most prisoners are taken into the office of 
the Tenth Pavilion, where they are searched, 
photographed, and deprived of their money and 
any other valuables, from watch to shirt-studs. 
Men and women all receive the same treatment, 
female warders being unknown in the Citadel, 
a fact which adds greatly to the sufferings of 
women prisoners. After being closely in- 
spected by the warders, the prisoner’s name, 
age, occupation, etc., are entered in the 
books, and he is conducted into a long, 
dimly-lighted corridor, on to which a number 
of small iron doors open—the entrances to 
the cells. One of these doors is opened, the 
prisoner feels a rough push from behind, hears 
the clang of a door, and finds himself in a 
narrow den, furnished with, a bed, table, and 
chair, andlighted jby)(a)small barred window 
high up in the wall. The’silence, but for the 
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occasional tramp of sentries’ feet, is as the - 


silence of the grave; the air damp and close, 
the bed hard and narrow. Worse than all are 
the two eyes which, glaring through the grating 
in the door, watch him day and night till it 
seems as if they look into his very soul, reading 
the secrets he must use all his strength to keep. 

But there are other hardships to be borne. 
No books or letters, not a cigarette, not even 
the friendly tick of a watch breaks the monotony 
of those long, unmarked hours and restless 
nights. His warders treat him like a dog; he 
spends five minutes daily outside his cell—three 
in a small court and two in going there and back. 
This life goes on sometimes for two weeks ; 
sometimes for as many months. 

Then, one night, when he is sleeping uneasily 
in the narrow bed, the iron door is flung open 
and his warders tell him to get up and dress. 
Dazed and dishevelled, he follows them through 
winding passages and into a room—the sort of 
room he might have known long ago, before he 
went to the Tenth Pavilion. His eyes, unused 
to the glare, can only take in the details gradually, 
but before long he sees the pretty furniture, 
bright curtains, the birds, flowers, and books 
which surround him. His warders have gone, 
and he is left there alone. But not for long. 
A portiére is drawn aside, two spruce officers of 
the gendarmerie enter, and ask him in friendly 
tones to sit down. ‘This common act of civility 
often makes a poor creature, shut up in a cell 
for weeks and used to his warders’ brutal 
speeches, burst into tears. He sits down be- 
wildered, tea is brought in, cigarettes are handed 
round, and the conversation begins. 

This conversation: is nothing more or less 
than a cross-examination previous to the form 
of a trial which is generally gone through before 
a political offender is sentenced. The object is 
to unnerve him to such a point that he makes a 
clean breast of things and gives information 
against his party. These midnight visits are 
repeated at long intervals, and men and women 
who are proof against any amount of physical 
suffering dread them more than anything in the 
Tenth Pavilion. 

When tea is finished and a few smiling 
remarks have been made by the gendarmes, the 


latter ask the prisoner if he has any complaints * 


to make about his warders’ treatment. Of 
course he has, and generally ends up with a 
demand to know the reason of his imprison- 
ment and a protestation of innocence. The 
gendarmes will smilingly agree that he has been 
badly treated and ask him to put it all down on 
paper, with a short account of his life up to the 
day of his arrest. He is given writing materials 
and begins. The first part, the complaints and 


his early life, he writes easily and truthfully 
enough ; but when he reaches the period when 
he began to take an active interest in politics, 
patriotic or socialistic, his pen lags, for he 
1s obliged to equivocate. Sometimes he breaks 
off in despair, sometimes he finishes with a 
tangle of lies and an assurance of innocence. 
The gendarmes smilingly glance over what he 
has written and offer him another cigarette. 

Now the second part of the examination 
begins. The prisoner is shown scraps of paper, 
bits of letters, notes made at political meetings, 
etc., taken very often from his own rooms. This 
is one of the most difficult examinations to 
answer. He must make some reply to the 
gendarmes’ questions, for their eyes are fixed 
on his face. Some men go on the principle of 
pretending not to recognise any handwriting, 
even their own. Of course, when the wily gen- 
darme points this out to him his confusion is 
doubled, and the chances are he will admit 
knowing a hand he has never seen before. 

When he has been driven to the verge of 
madness by a serics of such questions, one of 
the gendarmes will produce albums filled with 
photographs .of people he knows, very often of 
members of his own political party. What is a 
man to do when confronted with the gendarme’s 
question, “10 you know this person? Have 
you no recollection of that face?” If he tells 
the truth he will betray his party ; if he lies, one 
of the gendarmes will smilingly tell him he 
recognised the handwriting of the original five 
minutes ago. Sometimes a prisoner will say he 
has never seen the originals of a whole album 
full of photographs, only to be told that his 
own or his brother’s was amongst them, and that, 
as he is evidently tired, they had better go 
through the album once more. 

All the time. one gendarme is showing him 
the photographs the other is watching his face, 
and a Russian gendarme can read faces like a 
book. If the prisoner is obstinate about answer- 
ing, which generally happens, he and his hosts 
part angrily, and the warders are called in and 
hustle him back to his dark cell, where he is 
left to his reflections for a few days—or even 
weeks. But his examinations always take place 
in the pretty sitting-room, and he is always 
confronted with familiar handwritings and 
photographs. 

After several such examinations, alternated by 
dreary days in the cell, he is taken to a small 
room hung with mirrors and gloomy draperies. 
He has scarcely time to get over the shock of 
his altered appearance when a man, dressed in 
black, emerges from behind a curtain and plies 
him with questions. If the suspect refuses to 
answer, the, man. claps (his hands and a couple 
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of ruffians enter with whips and beat him. An 
obstinate prisoner is sometimes beaten till he 
loses consciousness, and is then removed to 
his cell a bleeding mass. Sometimes the 
suspect is simply charged with belonging to a 
secret political society and confronted by one of 
his own colleagues, who, unknown to him, is a 
spy and has betrayed the whole party. But 
even back in his cell he is not left in peace. He 
hears taps on the other side of the wall, and 
after long labour manages to make out a rough 
code. As likely as not, however, these taps 


come from a gendarme who examines the 
prisoner in the guise of a fellow-patriot. 


Many 


From a) 


prisoners fall into this trap, as there is a dond- 
fide prisoners’ code, with which, however, the 
gendarmes are perfectly familiar. 

When a prisoner has undergone several such 
examinations he is either released for want of 
evidence or put through the mockery of a trial. 
It is a mockery because, though the Procurator 
who judges him allows him legal counsel, his 
fate is sealed beforehand. The trial takes 
place before the Commandant of the Citadel, 
the Procurator, the gendarmes employed in 
arresting and examining the prisoner, and 
perhaps a renegade from his party who gives 
evidence for the prosecution. There is no 
evidence for the defence, but the prisoner’s 
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counsel has the right to confer with his client— 
in his cell, of course, and in the presence of 
warders. 

If the sentence passed is death, the prisoner 
is hanged in the Citadel and consigned to a 
nameless grave. This grave is sometimes dug 
within the precincts of the fortress, but more 
often the remains of the unfortunate victim are 
taken to the Brudno Cemetery, across the Vistula 
and outside the city boundaries. Here the 
grave is dug in a deserted part of the enclosure, 
far distant from the resting-places of the ordinary 
citizens. Only a short time ago there were 
terrible stories circulated about the wholesale 

execution of 
prisoners, and a 
large number of 
newly-made 
graves, marked 
only with rough 
wooden crosses, 
were found in 
this out-of- the- 
way part of. the 
cemetery. « 

If, however, 
the sentence is 
imprisonment, 
the victim passes 
the term in- the 
Citadel ; if exile, 
he is sent to 

. Siberia and out- 
lawed. But even 
if he is lucky 
enough to leave 

the Citadel a 

free man, the 

chances are 
(Photo. that the police 

will shadow him 

for the rest of his life. As to those who 
spend any considerable time there, the stamp 
of the place never leaves them. And little 
wonder, fcr its red walls cover many a brutal act 
and deaden many a cry of anguish. ‘The name- 
less graves in the Brudno Cemetery are closed 
over lives that might, in a freer land, have been 
productive of much good for their fellow-men. 
They only ask for liberty to act and speak. They 
have only asked for what the Anglo-Saxon 
nations take as a matter of course, and if some 
of them have lost patience and tried extreme 
means it is because they were driven to 
despair by the oppression of a corrupt Govern- 
ment. 


GUNNING ON 


THE RIO PLATA. 


By Joun MacEwan. 


An amusing account of an un-onventional day's sport. The official permit issued to the four ship’s 
engineers who made up the party did not specify what they were to shoot, and they availed them. 


selves to the full of the omission, as their remarkable “ bag” shows. 


Additional interest is lent to the 


narrative by the facsimiles of the author's own sketches which accompany it. 


UMBER ONE looked at the sixty- 
foot cliff of greasy clay which, 
happily, concealed the city of San 
Nicolas from the deck of the ss. 
Carnmutr. “The morn is the 

Sabbath,” he said ; “are ye for the kirk?” 

Numbers Two, Three, and Four looked for 
more information. It was apparent that 

Number Orie was of for the kirk. San 

Nicolas, in Argentina, is a good town to keep 

out of, anyhow. ‘The Saturday we anchored 

there thirty odd mounted police came from La 

Plata to discourage certain labour meetings with 
sabres. ‘The Argentine scallawag is dangerous 

to the peaceful citizen, but the Argentine police- 

man is fatal! ‘There is no capital punishment 
in Argentina—it is obviously not required after 
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constabulary duty has been done, unless for the 
deserved extinction of the police themselves. 
All things considered, therefore, the engineering 
staff of the Carnmuir were quite prepared to 
spend a happy day somewhere else. 

“T have a police permit and a shot-gun which 
I got from tke ship-chandler,” said Number 
One ; “let’s borrow a canoe and go shooting at 
ducks.” 

Next morning at 6 a.m. we lowered into the 
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canoe a basket of sandwiches, a bottle of “ snake- 
antidote,” a shot-gun, a rook-rifle, seventy-two 
native paper-covered cartridges, and ourselves. 
Our canoe was fifteen feet long, five feet wide, 
and eighteen inches deep, resembling a section 
of melon-rind, and we yawed away from the 
Carnmuir under the sad and seamanlike eye of 
the second officer, who, like the other deck 
officers, came from less important parts of the 
Empire than Scotland. 

Said the second officer over the side, “ Fire 
three quick shots if you want help, and we'll 
send a relief expedition in the starboard life- 
boat.” 

“We may want it to carry home the ducks,” 
said Number One, who was of a sanguine dispo- 
sition, and we worked our shallow craft up 
the channel between the nearest 
island and the right bank. A voice 
in good English hailed us from a 
dredger, advising us to turn back 
and cross the main channel to the 
lagunas on the left bank, where 
water-fowl were very plentiful. We 
took the advice, but no sooner 
were we on the open river beyond 
the tail of the island than the 
powerful current and a cross wind 
swept us like a chip back in the 
direction of the Carnmutr. 
| Numbers Two and Three rowed 
| desperately, but without avail. 
~~~" The conviction was borne in 

upon Number Two that he 
was “breakin’ the Sabbath,” and also his 
back, and he relinquished the iniquity and 
the toil to Number Four, who fared no 
better. Our boatful of superfluous engineer- 
ing ability seemed likely to ram the Carn- 
muir stern first. We had no desire to 
become the target for the humour of the pre- 
sently awakening forecastle hands, so we betook 
ourselves, up. the quiet )backwater again, pre- 
paring a few choice retnarks in the Scottish 
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“ONUMMERS TWO AND THRER ROWED DESPeRATELY. 


language for our adviser of the dredger, who 
thoughtfully took cover while still out of range. 

The authorities of San Nicolas forbid shoot- 
ing on the river below the water-tower, but no 
authority could restrain the ardour of Number 
One, who at this point saw a string of ducks 
coming down the wind. He began hastily to 
load and then said something so emphatic that 
the startled Number Two caught a crab. The 
cartridges did not fit our shot-gun ! 

Nevertheless this circumstance could not 
deter an able engineer. You can make a 
reluctant cartridge go home (1) by sticking it 
into the breech as far as it will go and then 
banging it with your fist; (2) by opening the 
breech wide and smacking it shut against the 
base of the cartridge ; 
(3) by holding stock 
and barrel apart and, 
thumping the charge 
home against the side 
of the canoe. We 
tried all of these 
methods during our 
cruise. There’s a 
sooty little cherub 
that sits up aloft to 
keep watch over the 
life of the marine 
engineer. 

Number One 
finally got his cart- 
ridge home and 
fired. Down came 
an astonished duck. 
The surprise was 
mutual as regards all 
but Number One. 


“HE STATED THAT THERE WEKE LOTS OF BIRDS HIGHER Ur.” 
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This illegal duck floated 
down-stream. We thought 
of the police post ashore 
by the water-tower and 
made haste to get the 
bird aboard. Our shal- 
low, keelless canoe spun 
upon its centre as we 
made frantic efforts to 
retrieve the fowl, which 
slid greasily away from 
our clutches. No doubt 
our antics would have 
drawn the attention of 
the guards had they 
been awake, but we 
had forgotten’ the 
habits of the force. We 
got our duck, and, 
paddling onward, ran 
our ship ashore upon 
an island to windward and drew it up. 

August is winter-time on the Plate. At this 
season the greasy mud of these islands is 
covered with a thick mat of dried reeds and 
somnolent snakes. We saw the reeds and had 
been told about the snakes. It 1s open to the 
sarcastic to remark that our single bottle of 
whisky was insufficient to enable four Scots 
engineers to see the smallest reptile. 

We plunged through this unpromising jungle 
in our sea-boots, and presently met a native 
chopping drift-wood, who told us that there 
were “many birds higher up”—“ Hay muchos 
aves mas altos, senores.” We pulled mud for 
another half-mile, and then met another native 
with a horse and sledge, hauling bundles of 
willow. He stated that there were lots of birds 
“higher up’—“ Hay 
muchos aves mas 
altos, senores.” 

By this time the 
perspiration was 
trickling down the 
faces of the naval 
brigade, for ship-folk 
are no pedestrians as 
a rule. But hope 
carried us on till we 
met another native. 
“Plenty of birds, 
gentlemen, higher 
up,” he announced, 
cheerfully. Number 
One looked into the 
sky, where at half- 
mile altitudes we had 
seen-skeins of wild- 
fowl all the morning. 
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“T see that,” he said, 
bitterly ; “do you take 
us for angels?” Our 
native friend said 
nothing. Probably he 
thought that a marine 
engineer in sea-boots 
has no resemblance 
whatever to an angel. 

Under a clump of 
willows we sat down 
upon the reeds and 
snakes and things and 
ate sandwiches and 
drank snake - antidote, 
watching the V-shaped 
strings of water-fowl 
meander through the 
heavens. 

Whirr! Bang! Number Four had got a big 
black bird with long, thin legs and neck and a 
long red beak, which he called a water-hen. He 
danced with joy upon the mud and waved the 
“water-hen” enthusiastically round him. I 
have reason to believe that it was a black 
ibis, but natural history is not the strong point 
of the “Carnmuirs.” The captain had a car- 
pinho on board, which English residents call a 
river-hog, and which is really a rodent of great 
size. Therefore, the Carnmuirs called it an 
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“WE CROSSED A SWAMP TO A FARTHER ISLAND.” 


“UT WENT OFF BY ITS LONE SELF, HR RXPLAINED.” 


“otter,” nemine contradicente, and would have 
fed the vegetarian beast on fish if he’d have 
eaten it. 

Greatly encouraged, we crossed a swamp to a 
farther island. ‘here a white-feathered object 
started from a bush and fell before the unerring 
aim of Number Two. He seized the prize and 
the others shouted with laughter. An owl, and 
a small one at that! But a whole drove of 
water-hens bore down upon us, and Number 
One, in his turn, exploded our hard-worked 
ordnance into the midst thereof. 
Four fell to that one shot. We 
celebrated the occasion in the 
customary manner and_ lifted 
fresh acres of Parana mud upon 
our toil-worn boot-soles. Bang ! 
A charge flew by the ears of 
Numbers Two and Three. 
Number One was gazing in 
astonishment at his smoking 
weapon. “It went off by its 
lone self,” he explained; “I 
never touched the trigger!” As 
his finger was still inside the 
trigger-guard we did not argue 
the point, but Number Two 
remarked to the juniors that it 
was only respectful to the chief 
to allow him to go first in the 
promenade. They agreed with- 
out hesitation, and deferred to 
rank so far as to keep well 
behind Number One when he 
again obtained temporary charge 
of the dread artillery. 

To be sure, there was the 
rook - rifle, mostly carried by 
Number Four. He popped un- 
weariedly ‘at| things with it, but 
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nobody regarded a rook-rifle as injurious, least 
of all the birds whose lives were ostensibly 
attempted. 

A large, swift bird sailed off as the party 
broke its way through the tall herbage. Number 
Two fired and again brought down his bird. 
No owl this time! He rushed to secure his 
prey, which turned with bristling feathers and 
drove a sharp set of talons into his boot-leg. 
It was a large hawk! More derision from the 
other sportsmen, in the midst of which Number 
Two revived the ancient jest that whatever his 
quarry had been in its lifetime it had certainly 
died game. 

Beneath a large tree at the head of a little 
creek we had more sandwiches and antidote, 
and then Two and Four went on the back trail 
to bring the canoe round by water, while One 
and Three cleaned the gun from the refuse of 
the filthy Argentine cartridges. 
The two in the boat as they 
paddled her round the island 
had occasion to admire the 
swamp fires which blazed here 
and there, not only on the 
islands, but across the Parana 
in the distant lagunas. 

The strange mixture of fire 
and water in this drowned 
land was a curious sight. It 
was not dangerous like a 
prairie fire, for wide gaps of 
sodden, unburnable soil lay 
between the great clumps of 
dry reeds. The fire seemed 
to progress by long bounds. 
A tiny spark would glitter in 
the heart of a clump, the wind 
roared, and a yellow tower of 
flame blazed high and a cloud 
of black smoke blew across 
the sunlit water. 

In their endeavours to clean 
the shot-gun One and Three 
managed to get an old ban- 
danna so jammed into one. barrel that they 
could not shift it. They poked and prodded 
the obstruction with twigs and without avail. 
They even loaded the rook-rifle and fired it 
down the barrel of the shot-gun! The protect- 
ing cherub aforesaid did his duty under trying 
circumstances, but the barrel was still choked. 

Number Three climbed the tree under which 
they had been sitting, in hopes of finding some- 
thing to the purpose. 

“What we want,” said Number One, “is a 
decent section of iron rod,” a very natural wish 
for an engineer. 

“Here it is,” said Number Three, and 


“HE NREATHED THREATEXINGS AND 
SLAUGHTER.” 


descended with a very practical iron cleaning- 
rod in his hand! ‘This is really the only 
remarkable circumstance in our day’s chronicle 
of small beer. ‘There are thousands of alluvial 
islands and millions of trees in these parts, but 
it was the very tree under which the difficulty 
arose that contained the unexplainable iron rod, 
an article not usually borne by trees anywhere, 
and especially in a semi-civilized region like the 
Rio de la Plata. 

Having cleaned the gun, the whole party. 
embarked, paddled out of the creek, and into 
another channel, steering westward still. The 
island to windward was not a “desert isle,” for 
wild cattle roamed over it and equally wild- 
looking vaqueros, with ten-foot sticks to punch 
the cattle aforesaid. As we passed a little spit 
of land with tall jungle on it a gaudy-coloured 
bird flew into the brush. Number One fired 
after it. There straightway 
arose from the bush a storm 
of bitter language. The words 
were Spanish, but their ten- 
dency unmistakable. 

“What have I shot now ?” 
asked One, resignedly. 

“Judging from the lan- 
guage,” said Number Three, 
“TIT should say a fo’c’s'le 
parrot.” 

‘The next moment a yellow- 
and-black-striped object, like 
a huge wasp, broke through 
the bushes. It was a native 
fisherman, as fierce of aspect 
as his coloured shirt. He 
was not injured in body, but 
his feelings were obviously 
hurt. He breathed threaten- 
ings and slaughter. We took 
to our oars so hastily that 
we ran ashore upon the oppo- 
site side of the channel, and 
stuck. Number One was read- 
ing the pencilled scrap of 
paper which contained our police permit. 
“Los portadores tienen permiso para pasar 
a las islas a casar hoy,” he recited, in a 
sonorous voice. ‘ ‘The bearer has leave to go 
over to the islands and shoot there.’ It 
doesn’t say to shoot birds or anything special, 
it simply says ‘to shoot.’ Boys, we have 
the permission of J. Delboy, of the police, 
to shoot at large. Fishermen and _ others, 
beware!” 

“That’s why the chief handled his gun so 
flippantly before,” said Number Three, appre- - 
hensively,._ ‘ Stop this, beat) I’m going to walk 
home.” 
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“The boat ss stopped,” said Number Two. 
“She’s hard aground.” 

Now we understood why our boat drew so 
little water. A fisherman of the Parana could 
take a boat of this kind anywhere, but we deep- 
sea people could neither steer her true nor keep 
her off the shallows. We took the ground con- 
tinually, and usually all eyes turned on Number 
Two, who weighs thirteen stone. He got out 
meekly and she floated at once. 


our gun had too short a range for the chief's 
ideas of shooting wild-fowl. What his methods 
called for was a swivel-gun and case-shot, if not 
shrapnel. We crept along with bated breath. 
The geese sat still, looming larger as we 


approached. The chief was quivering with 
excitement. ‘ Steady!” he hissed, and pulled 
the trigger. 


It may have been an involuntary movement 
of the steersman’s arm in the tension of the 


“JUST BEFORE WE GOT WITHIN RANGE WE USUALLY RAN AGROUND," 


This backwater was full of water-fowl, upon 
which we stole as stealthily as possible, con- 
sistent with inability to steer such a skimming- 
dish or to row without missing the water. 
Number One crouched in the bows as we 
lessened the distance between us and a flotilla 
of geese. Just before we got within range we 
usually ran aground. “Of course,” said Number 
One, fiercely, as the geese honked high. We 
burned a great many Argentine cartridges, which 
smelt to heaven, but got no geese. It was an 
amusing afternoon for Two, Three, and Four, 
who had come out for fun, but Number One 
had come to kill meat, and Melancholy marked 
him for her own. 

About three-quarters of a mile ahead there 
were a number of stumps sticking out of the 
water like willows which had been lopped. Upon 
each stump sat something which turned out to 
be a goose. 

“ Now,” said Number One, impressively, “ if 
we keep in the middle of the channel we surely 
can’t ground her. You chaps lie low and paddle 
quietly and give me a chance with both barrels.” 

The difficulties of lying low and also rowing 
and steering an eighteen-inch deep canoe are 
better understood when tried. Besides, I think 


moment, but just as Number One loosed off 
the canoe spun round, and the contents of both 
barrels shot fair and true into a bush on the 
bank, thirty degrees to the left. The geese 
climbed the atmosphere, and the remarks of the 
chief followed them sulphurously. We watched 
the birds flash and wheel through the long 
banks of drifted smoke which arose from the 
burning swamps. The westering sun turned 
the muddy water, not into the river of silver of 
its name, but into a river of gold. It was very 
beautiful to the eye, and as we turned home- 
wards we forgave the unshootable fowls for the 
sake of the scenery. : 

We counted our victims as we neared the 
Carnmuir in the light of the setting sun. One 
duck, one hawk, one owl, and five “‘water-hens.” 
Of seventy-two cartridges there remained four- 
teen. It was a halfpenny-worth of bird to an 
intolerable deal of shot. 

The second officer surveyed our ‘‘ bag” and 
remarked that we had not needed the lifeboat. 
Number Two, who was of a literary turn, replied 
in the words of the Three Jolly Huntsmen :— 

This huntin’ doesn’t pay, 
But we've pottered up and down a bit 
And had a rattlin’ day. 


The Princess of the Seris. 


By Juuia Davis CHANDLER. 


In the remote wilds of Mexico lives one of the strangest tribes in existence—the Seris. 


in this 


article the authoress describes some of the customs of this remarkable race, giving an account of 
Candelaria, the beautiful Princess of the Pelican Clan, a veritable Diana of the desert. 


THE ONLY PHOTOGRAPH EVER TAKEN OF CANDELARIA, 
FRINCESS OF THE SERIS. 


ag OMETIMES, when the blazing sun 
! takes his way over the arid foothills 
and cactus-strewn plains of 
Mexico, the figure of a 
woman —bare-limbed, with 
a cloud of black hair streaming behind 
her—may be seen running, almost fly- 
ing, over the ground, with an attendant 
train of living bronzes nearly as fleet. 
They are women of the Seris, following 
Candelaria, their Princess, in a chase 
that has no parallel elsewhere in the 
world. 

Hunted and hated by the Spanish 
ranch-owners, they elude all watchful- 
ness and steal unexpectedly upon bands 
of mustangs that have been turned 
loose to graze. Swiftly, but silently, 
with an art unrivalled by the wiliest 
Apaches, Candelaria and her compan- 
ions glide near until they can enclose 
the mustangs in a circle. Choosing 
the one she wants for food, the 
Princess of the Seris runs beside it, 
vaults easily on its back, and, striking 
it with a stone axe, instantaneously 
stuns her prey. ‘The mustang falls 
and is promptly torn limb from limb. 
The raiders and their beautiful leader 
are away with the still warm and 
quivering flesh before the mounted 


vaqueros, on vengeance bent, can overtake 
them. 

They run through thickets of mesquite and 
cactus that turn aside horse and dog, impreg- 
nable barriers of hooks and blades through 
which not even the coyotes will make a trail. 
So hardened are their feet and ankles that the 
jagged rocks and burning desert sands present 
no obstacle to their progress. Heavily laden, 
every woman bearing a portion of the unfor- 
tunate pony, they easily make their escape. 

Candelaria is a saint’s name, which the 
Spaniards have given to the Seri Princess, for 
no white man has ever known the real name of 
a Seri, woman or man. Possessing a figure that 
a Greek goddess might envy, so fleet as to be in 
very truth the modern Atalanta, she is also a 
Diana, like the huntress of old, vowed to per- 
petual maidenhood, for there is no man of like 
rank for her to marry. One man alone may 
win her—he whom, for some unusual feat of 
bravery or endurance, the entire tribe, by accla- 
mation, pronounce worthy to be her mate. 


“THE PRINCESS OF THE(SERIS/RUNS\BESIDE\UT AND \WAULTS EASILY ON 
11S BACK.” 
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On one occasion the Princess 
was seen at her toilet by a few 
men of a United States Govern- 
ment scientific expedition as she 
prepared herself for her portrait. 
In Seri-land there are no bath- 
ing pools. Even at the miser- 
able saline water-courses, man 
and beast have to dig deep in 
the sand to secure enough to 
quench thirst. Candelaria had 
for a mirror a shallow bowl of 
water, placed in the shadow of 
a rock. Seated with the full 
light of the desert sun upon her, 
she painted her face and care- 
fully brushed, with a bunch of 
yucca fibre, her wealth of black 
tresses, which fell in masses on 
her bronze and rounded shoul- 
ders. About her neck hung a 
single string of gaily-coloured 
stones and shells. She was clad 
ina kilt of pelican skins, reach- 
ing to her knees, girt at the 
waist by a snake skin, and 
curving up towards her bosom. 
Some large shells before her 
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SHE CARKFULLY BRUSHED, WIIH A RUNCH OF YUCCA FIBRE, HER WEALTH 
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UF BLACK TRESSES. 


held her face-paints, which she put on 
with little brushes made of her own black 
hair. A painted beauty, but not one with 
rouged cheeks and darkened eyes. In- 
stead, she proudly wears, from cheek to 
cheek across the nose, a band of vertical 
bars of pale blue, white, and rosy-red ; and 
on either cheek is a curious design, tbe 
sacred and totemic emblem of the Pelican 
Clan. 

To the Seris the pelican is a tutelary 
deity who protects from accidents and 
arrow-wounds, from the fangs of beasts 
and the fire-arms of the white man. It 
represents the Ancient of Pelicans who 
made all things. What old idea from 
India in past ages is this? Whence did 
these people drift and bring their worship, 
their strange language, and their desire to 
keep apart for ever from every other race 
of mankind? 

The man who would seek to win Can- 
delaria would probably find her well-nigh 
unobtainable, even were he of her tribe 
and rank, and so a permissible suitor. 
Marriage with any but a Seri is not per- 
mitted. There has never been any 
admixture of other Indian blood ; no Seri 
half-breed exists. There is no marriage 
byceapture, byxpurchasejor by any of the 
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thousand and one tricks and ceremonies which 
characterize various races. 

The business man of to-day, who sometimes 
thinks that his only function in the household 
is that of money-getter and provider, is prone 
to imagine he is the unenviable product of 
modern civilization —that among savage peoples 
the wife is meekly obedient, the man supreme. 
Should he wander near the land of the Seris, 
however, he would find that there the women. 
rule. Men have nothing to do with the organ. 
ization and the management of the tribe. 
Women are the kin-carriers, and descent is 
always reckoned through the female line. An 
Elder-woman, her daughters, and their female 
descendants constitute what might be called 


The women build the rude shelter of boughs 
which forms the house or “ jacal,” without any 
aid from the men or boys. They extend the 
number of dwellings or remove and settle else- 
where as they choose, the men straggling along 
days afterward. 

The women make the crude, light, undeco- 
rated pottery for the necessary water-jars, as 
well as the baskets that are used. For beds 
they employ dried, untanned skins of deer or 
peccary. The pelican skins which serve for 
their clothing they arrange so as to prettily con- 
trast the different colourings of the breast and 
back of the great birds. Sometimes they string 
dried flowers into a necklace, or make a hair 
cord on which are strung the rattles from a 
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the Royal family of each clan—the Pelicans, the 
Turtles, and so on. All the careful face-painting 
is designed to identify the women and to dis- 
tinguish the clans. No male is painted, the 
men have to content themselves with a green 
stone, worn in the cartilage of the nose. 

The brothers of the Elder-women are the chief 
warriors and “shamans.” Yet they may not 
chide their own children ; and, as husbands, 
they have no position other than that of guests 
in the wife’s family and clan. 

The men hold tribal councils, but the women 
join in them, and have their own “ Federation 
of Clubs” besides. They go with the men on 
extensive hunts and act in war as spies and 
decoys. The Elder-women distribute the food, 
decide all disputes, arrange all marriages, and, 
in emergencies, call on the men to carry out 
their will. 


A TYPICAL SERI DWELLING. (HA 


rattlesnake. Never, however, do they barter for 
a white man’s beads ; and, what is stranger still, 
they prefer human hair for cords and ropes, 
although horse-bair can be so readily obtained. 
The women are the necromancers of the tribe, 
the casters of spells, and the makers of the 
terrible poisoned arrows, which must require a 
skill in handling such as bacteriologists use with 
cultures of plague germs. 

When women die they are given a burial, with 
food and water for the soul journey ; and their 
spirits are feared as more powerful and more 
likely to return than those of men, who are 
hardly thought worth burial. Of late, how- 
ever, the numbers of the men have been so 
lessened by the rule of merciless reprisal 
adopted by the Mexicans in_ self-defence, 
of a Seri head for’ every;h¢ad of stock stolen, 
that they are’ more highly considered and 
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much more pampered than they were in years 
gone by. 

If a Seri youth wish to marry he speaks to his 
father, who tells the Elder-woman of their clan. 
She goes to the Elder-woman of the clan into 
which alone he can marry. If it be thought 
advisable, a new “jacal” is built for the girl 
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To a Seri any man, white or Indian, is an 
alien, to be destroyed on sight or ambuscaded 
and killed. The Seri holds no_parleyings, 
wages no open battles, smokes no peace pipes, 
and recognises no bonds, such as the swearing 
of blood-brotherhood. Never was a_ ship- 
wrecked pearl-fisher or adventurous trader 


and a new pelican robe is 
made. ‘The suitor is in- 
vited to live there as a 
guest for a year on proba- 
tion. 

He must be the constant 
companion of the girl, and 
he’ must provide food for 
her relatives, of whom there 
are more than even an 
Ollendorff has enumerated. 
He must bring in food for 
the aged, the crippled, and 
the dependent children. 
The grown and _ hearty 
brothers of his beloved 
be fed first, even 
should he go hungry. They 
must enter the house first ; 
if there is no room left he 
may stay outside. 

During the time of his 
probation the young men 
of his clan may come and 
pay the girl attention ; and 
she, feeling she is in the 
heyday of her power, uses 
it to her full advantage, dis- 
posing of all gifts and game 
the man brings in with 
lavish hand. 

A word from her may 
make him an outcast, and 
as such he would soon be 
killed. If he does well, 
however, he will be recog- 
nised as a warrior, and at 
the end of the year he will 
give a feast, when the girl 
settles down to the duties 
and quieter life of a matron. 

Since the women are 
quite equal to holding more 
than their own, the men 
have a gentle way of re- 
minding them that wives 


should be clinging vines, incapable of offensive 
They compel the Seri 


or defensive warfare. 


CANNIBALS. MY 
HAVE EATEN 1 
--EXPLORERS, 


‘| Prof. Henry E, Miller and Capt. 
' Gus Olinder Thought to Have 
Fallen Prey to Indians in the 
Wilds of an Island In Pacific 
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'THEY PROBABLY MET FATE 
OF ROBINSON PARTY IN '93 


; Yuma, Aris., April 15.—That Professor 

Harry B. Miller and Captain Gus Olinder 
i |gave up thelr lives to an attempt to ex- 
Hl plore Tiburon Island {6 now almost an 
assured fact. Whether they were killed 
and eaten by the cannibal tribe of Seri 
Indians om the island, were drowned tn the! 
turbulent waters of the Gulf of Callforma 
Or were slain by soe maracding band of 
renegede Yaqni Indiana on the maisiend 
of Bonera is « mystery that will probably 
oever be golved. The fact remains, how 
ever, that the men are lost, and the els 
cumstances lead te the conclusion that they 


met death in one of the three ways men- 
toned. 


a small boat, expecting to be 
longer than three weeks. ee not] 
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EXPLOKERS WHO ATTEMPTED TO VISIT THE HAUNTS. 
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coyote—they have no beasts of burden. 
care nothing for 


helped by them; he is in- 
variably mocked and slain. 
Many a pack -train has 
entered Seri-land never to 
return. Even on the border, 
let a man or an animal lag, 
and unseen foes have him 
before the party is aware 
of danger. 

If a force be sent against 
them, it is lost m waterless 
wastes, or men and _ horses 
die from tainted arrows 
which kill by the most 
loathsome form of poison- 
ing possible to imagine. If 
exploring parties venture 
over to Tiburon Island they 
are often wrecked by the 
fierce tides which rush be- 
tween it and the mainland ; 
yet over this wild waterway, 
alive with sharks, the mock- 
ing Seris paddle their frail 
“balsas,” or raft-boats of 
grass and reeds, coming 
and going at will. 

Building no houses, plant- 
ing no fields, storing no 
grains or fruits, they satisfy 
their savage appetites largely 
on huge green. sea-turtles, 
shell-fish, snakes, and game, 
with the fruit of the cactus 
and mesquite. All the dead 
animals they find about the 
ranches they eat, and the 
live cattle and horses they 
can steal. They seldom 
cook their food, the only 
use for fire being to give 
their meats a different 
flavour, so that they may 
gorge the more. 

Domesticating no animals 
but -the wolf.dog—a hybrid 
They 
horses because they can 


women to have their upper incisor teeth knocked 
out! It is the sole trace remaining, among the 
customs of the Seris, of the powers the men 
have been forced to relinquish. 


outrun them ; and they merely capture the most 
valuable animals for food, as the ranch-owners 
know only too well. 

The men seem~living Mercurys, winged at 
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the heel, and as thoroughly equipped by Nature 
for thievery. When they run their knees are 
held high; their slender limbs support shapely 
bodies with deep chests inflated; and _ their 
poise seems always to show that they can stop 
instantly, or dart forward after unexpected and 
fleeing game. 

Even the women, laden with the camp outfit, 
with babies on their hips, and carrying rude 
yokes on their shoulders with water jars sus- 
pended, travel thirty miles in a night across the 
desert to or from the shore. 

The Seris think nothing of running down 
Jack rabbits—that is a pastime of their boys. 
It has happened that an elderly woman, carry- 
ing her sick grandchild, travelled over the 
Mexican desert forty-five miles in a night, and 
ran down a hare for a peace-offering to the 
hated white ranch-owner with whom, for the 
time being, she sought to curry favour. 


SERIS. a 


striking between the shells with wonderful 
accuracy. 

Unequalled in their stealth and treachery, 
they are the terror of the Spaniards of Sonora, 
unexterminated only because, like the “Gila 
monster,” the scorpion, and the tarantula, it is 
impossible to secure them except by chance. 
Still unconquered in their stronghold of Tiburon 
Island, they are the wonder of scientists, who 
pronounce them the most primitive savages on 
the American continent. 

As a test of their running powers, a few years 
ago some idle ranchmen, during a lull in 
hostilities, offered a roving band a pony they 
coveted if they could catch it in a two hundred 
yards’ dash. Round and round the corral the 


frightened mustang was driven until, when wild 
with terror and at highest speed, the gate was 
opened, and out over the open country it-made 
a dash for freedom. 


Alert by the gate stood 


“WITHIN ALMOST THE TIME IT TAKES TO TELL IT THE INDIAN GAINED ON HIM AND WAS BESIDE HIM.” 


As for the lightning-swift bura deer, a few 
men tire one out and close in on it. They 
kill and dismember it with teeth and hands, 
despising a knife. After three centuries of 
contact with the white race they are still, from 
choice, a knifeless people. Even to resort to a 
club is thought an ignominy. The only game 
on which the Seri condescends to use weapons 
is the turtle. For these they use a spear, 
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the Seri runner the clan had selected. He 
swept in pursuit like a hunting leopard of India. 
Freed, as he thought, for ever from the vaquero’s 
cruel bit and crueller spur, it was yet the 
mustang’s last moment. Within almost the 
time it takes to tell it the Indian gained on him, 
was beside him—on his back. Making one 
quick reach, they captor( grasped his nose and, 
with a mighty wrench, broke the pony’s neck ! 
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A quiver of the fallen body and the horse lay 
quiet, the scarlet nostrils still, the flanks drip- 
ping sweat on the desert sand—an instant prey 
for the watching Seris, who, with the blood-craze 
on them, were upon him tooth and claw. 

But it is ever of Candelaria, the Princess, 
that rumour bears wondrous tales. Absolute 
leader of her clan, surpassing most of the men 
in fleetness and strength as she far excels the 
women in beauty, a queen among queens amid 
the only people where women rule, she has been 
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devil vaqueros sought often to capture Cande- 
laria when she was raiding their stock. Once 
they did succeed in finding her away from the 
other women and in cutting her off from help. 
They urged their horses over the plain, ready to 
cast their lassos and drag her in, a proud and 
defiant victim. She discerned the full measure 
of her danger as she fled, and, by a magnificent 
effort, at last gained a stretch of rocky ground 
where the ponies could not go with speed. 
Gradually, by doubling and turning, she escaped 


“ SHE RSCAPED FROM THEM INTO THE MESQUITE.” 


and remains the unconquerable, the unattainable 
Zenobia of the plains. Hate and fear, love and 
longing, have been hers a thousand times, un- 
asked since childhood passed from thé growing 
girl, well earned by every wrong that can create 
an enemy and every right of beauty that can 
coin lovers by the simple magic of a name. 

For a brief time her clan was subjugated by 
Don Pasquale D’Encinas and was held in check 
at an outpost rancheria by a guard of Papago 
Indians, their traditional enemies. The dare- 


from them into the mesquite. Balked, the 
pursuers could only wheel their horses and give 
up the pursuit. They did not dare to risk their 
lives in the thicket, where Seris might be hidden. 

It was at this rancheria that the United States 
Government expedition had a chance to study 
the Seris. When a second and special expe- 
dition came to the ranch, all the clan had fled 
and were on the war-path. Since then no one 
knows what has become of them or of the 
Princess Candelaria. 


FRIEND AND FOE: A Tale of Two Wars. 


By Caprain D. E. HENDERSON, LATE OF KITCHENER’S FIGHTING SCOUTS. 


Concerning this moving story the author writes: ‘It is a true incident which happened in South 


Africa during the late war, and I can vouch for its authenticity. 


For obvious reasons, however, 


I have had to change the names of the principal characters.” 


HERE will be a general parade for 
all ranks, dismounted, at 6 a.m. 
to-morrow for the execution of 
Karl X , whose death sentence 

~ has been confirmed by His Excel- 
lency the Commander-in-Chief. A firing party, 

consisting of one sergeant and twelve men, will 


parade at 5.45 a.m., under the command of 
Captain J. Williams.” 

As Captain Williams, commonly known to 
his friends as “ Jack,” read the above announce- 
ment from the regimental order book by the 
glare of the camp fire outside his tent a look of 


unspeakable misery, horror, and anguish spread 
over his handsome young face. 

“Good heavens ! I can’t do it!” he muttered. 
“No, I can’t. Her brother! Why am /selected 
for this ghastly work? How can I look in the 
face of the man who saved my life at the peril of 
his own, calmly give the command, ‘Fire!’ and 


see him drop dead in a huddled-up heap? 
Elsie’s brother—Elsie, who, God willing, I hope 
to make my wife! Oh, it’s too horrible!” 

With a trembling hand he gave the book back 
to the stolid .N.C.O. who yhad(brought it, and 
who, after respectfully saluting, retired. 
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Left to himself, he stood for a moment 
irresolute ; then shouted for Jim, his Kaffir 
servant, to bring the whisky. Finally he gave 
the fire a vicious kick and turned into his 
tent, where he threw himself down on his rug, 
groaning aloud. 

“T wonder if anything can be done to save 
him?” he thought. “After all, what has he 
done? He was only captured in khaki—a spy, 
they said. Spy be bothered! It was a fair fight ; 
his horse was shot and he couldn’t get away. 
And why the dickens 
can’t he wear a khaki 
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hidden in the long grass. Our rations, con- 
sisting mainly of bully beef and a little flour, 
were running short ; and, to crown all, every 
man Jack of us was down with fever or 
dysentery. We had no doctor ; all our horses 
except three had died from that fatal scourge, 
“horse-sickness ” ; and altogether, I can assure 
you, life wasn’t worth living. We hadn’t a man 
fit for duty ; they went tottering and crawling 
about like a lot of drunken men, simply 
shadows of their former selves. 
It was about this 
time that I knocked 


jacket if he cares to? 
We haven’t got the 
patent rights of the 
wretched stuff; and, 
goodness knows, poor 
beggars, they are hard 
enough up for clothes.” 

It was. at this point 
that I burst in upon 
Jack’s meditations. 
Missing his usual cor- 
dial greeting, I inquired 
what was up. 

“Up!” he exclaimed, 
savagely. ‘“ Why, every- 
thing’s up! Do you 
know that I am detailed 
to command the firing 
party which to-morrow 
morning is to shoot my 
sweetheart’s brother — 
the man who saved my 
life? He saved me 
from being murdered 
by savages, drowned, or 


eaten by lions. That’s 
what’s up! I never 
told you about it? 


Well, I'll tell you now, 
and you can judge for yourself what my feelings 
were when I read my name in the regimental 
orders as his executioner.” 

I sat down, and the perturbed officer launched 
out as follows :— 


It was back in ’96, and the Rhodesian rebel- 
lion was in full swing. Karl and I were in the 
Volunteers at the time, for Dutch and English 
fought side by side in those days against our 
common enemy, the Matabele and Mashona. 
We were posted in a small fort outside Salis 
bury, with about thirty others. The rainy 
season was on, the tracks and rivers were impas- 
sable, and you couldn’t go a hundred yards 
outside our camp without running the risk of 
being potted by some sneaking Kaffir lying 


THE AUTHOR, CAPTAIN D. KE. HENDERSON, LATE OF 
KITCHENER'S FIGHTING SCOUTS. 
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under, suffering from a 
painful disease which 
necessitated the use of 
a surgical instrument— 
which, of course, we 
hadn't got. Our medi- 
cal stores, by the way, 
consisted only of such 
things as quinine and 
Epsom salts, with a 
broken clinical thermo- 
meter or two. 

Karl nursed me with 
the tenderness of a 
woman, though he was 
pretty shaky himself. 
Not only that, but he 
actually volunteered to 
take me to the nearest 
fort where there was a 
doctor who could give 
me proper attention. 

The youngster in 
charge of us—a 
Mounted Police officer 
—at first refused point- 
blank to let us go, but 
Karl persisted and finally 
obtained permission. 

To tell you the truth, our officer was so washed 
out with fever that he hadn't the strength to 
argue the point. 

We took the two best horses and set out. I 
sha'n’t forget that ride in a hurry! I was weak 
and in great pain; the jogging of my scraggy 
old mount, the moist heat, and the irritation of 
the flies and mosquitoes, added to the anxiety of 
a possible attack from the Kaffirs, worked my 
temperature up so much that I almost lost my 
head. But Karl stuck to me like a_ brick, 
steadying me on my horse, encouraging me, and 
laughing away my fears of hostile natives. 

How long we had been on the trek I don’t 
remember, but I was awakened as from a trance 
by a shout from Karl. 

“ Buck)up!’>he-said.\ “Here is the river! If 
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we can only manage to get across we'll be all 
right.” 

I could plainly hear the rushing of the water, 
and turning a bend we came in full view of the 
roaring torrent. 

Leaving me on the top of the bank, Karl 
went forward to try the drift, and soon returned, 
dripping wet, to tell me that it was not so bad 
as it looked. I was too weak and faint to say 
anything, but I remember him urging me to 
keep up. He would lead my horse, he said, if 
I would only hold on. The next moment we 
were in the water up to our saddle-flaps, the 
poor horses stumbling and blundering over the 
rough boulders. Great logs and uprooted 
trees went rushing by, and how we escaped 
being carried away I really don’t know. But 
worse was to come. When we were about half- 
way across I heard a report behind us, and— 
phit !—a bullet struck the water on my right. 
It seemed to bring me to my senses, but 
imagine my horror and dismay when, on look- 
ing at the opposite bank, I saw a full-grown 
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front, with the off-chance of being drowned in 
that flooded stream ! 

Bang! Another shot from behind, and then 
bang! bang! bang! went their old muzzle- 
loaders in quick succession. Karl’s_ horse 
ducked his head ; the poor brute was bleeding 
from a wound in the neck. 

“T am going to risk the lions,” roared Karl, 
above the noise of the rushing water. With 
that he spurred his weary animal forward, 
dragging mine along with him. 

But deliverance was at hand, for it happened 
that just then a reconnoitring patrol of the 
Mounted Police from the fort we were making 
for were attracted by the sound of the firing 
and galloped to the spot. They took in the 
whole scene at a glance, and quickly opened 
fire on the Kaffirs with their Iee-Metfords, 
while some of the troopers dashed into the river 
to our assistance. Others engaged the atten- 
tion of the lions, of which one was killed, the 
rest taking flight. a 

Then I did a silly thing—I swooned, and it 
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lion, lioness, and two cubs in the reeds along- 
side the track that led up the bank ! 

I looked at Karl; he pointed to the lions, 
and then turned his head behind in the direc- 
tion whence the shot had come. 

Weak and dazed as I was, I could just 
manage to realize our position. It was truly an 
awful one—the enemy behind and lions in 


was not until weeks later that I learnt how we 
had been dragged out. Poor Karl was nearly 
drowned and lay at death’s door for a long time 
with an ugly wound in his side. Eventually, 
however, he recovered and was invalided to his 
home in Cape Colony. Now, old man, do you 
wonder why 1 carinet bear to think of him being 
shot like a dog—and by my order? .... 
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The story was just told, and I was looking 
thoughtfully at my friend’s haggard face when a 
crackle of rifle-shots broke out somewhere close 
at hand. 

Ping, ping, ping! Zip, zip! Phit! 

“ Halloa!” I cried, starting up.‘ What’s 
that? By Jove, our laager is attacked! Here, 


Sunrise saw me back where our horse-lines 
were, and the first man I met was Jack, looking 
very white and excited. 

“Have you heard the news?” he gasped. 
“Our prisoner has escaped! In the confusion 
of the attack last night, it seems that several 
shots struck the guard tent in which he was 
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Jack, I’m off to my troop. Forget Karl for a 
time, old fellow ; we’ve got work to do now.” 

I wrung his hand and rushed off. 

“Stand to your arms!” ‘Put those lights 
out!” “Shove those tents down!” I heard 
hurried orders on all sides as I ran to my troop. 
They were there already, drawn up awaiting 
my arrival. ‘To double them to the position 
allotted me to defend was the work of a 
moment. 

For the next hour or so I was too busy to 
think much about Jack or his unfortunate friend 
Karl. The attack was pretty brisk, but the 
Boers did not press it home. We kept them at 
bay, and in the darkness they were afraid to 
rush our camp. Towards morning their fire 
slackened and by daybreak ceased altogether ; 
they had evidently thought better of it and 
retired. 


confined. It fell, and in the scramble which 
followed he made good his escape. I suppose 
he is with the Boers now. Do you know,” he 
continued, with a tear glistening in his eye, 
“perhaps it sounds rebellious, but I’m glad!” 

He held out his hand and I grasped it 
heartily for a moment; then, without another 
word, he turned on his heel and strode away. 

A few months afterwards peace was declared, 
and in company with Jack I journeyed to a 
certain town in Portuguese territory, where we 
met Elsie and her brother Karl. The meeting 
was touching in the extreme. Jack flung his 
arms round his sweetheart, who wept glad tears 
on his shoulder. Karl and I forgot that a short 
time ago we were deadly enemies, and became 
the best of friends. He gave his sister away, 
and I was best man. ‘The happy couple spent 
their honeymoon in dear old England. 


MY FIRST WHALE. 


By StranLey My.ius. 


Being an account of a six weeks’ visit to a remote whaling station in tte South Seas. 


From 


the author’s description of his experiences whaling appears to be a deliriously exciting sport, anu 


big-game hunters in search of adventure might do worse than to try it. 


The article is illustratec 


with Mr. Mylius’s own sketches. 


=]HILE visiting Auckland in the 
H autumn of 1894 I heard from 
various traders so many exciting 
accounts of the successful whaling 
business carried on by Mr. Albert 
Cook on his island of Nuku Bulle, one of the 


Friendly group, that—always a lover of big-° 


game sport—I determined to proceed thither 
and somehow, whether by hook or by crook, 
contrive to be “in at the death” of one of 
those huge ocean leviathans which so many 
hunters and fishers have seen, but which so few 
have succeeded in adding to their “bag.” 

Five days’ steam in the good ship Upolu 
brought me to Letuka, the port of Habaai, the 
largest of the Habaai group of Friendly Islands, 
which is situated on the twentieth parallel of 
south latitude, about one hundred miles from 
Fiji. .There, at the end of four days, owing to 
the kindness of a trader, I secured an introduc- 
tion to the redoubtable whaler himself, Albert 
Cook, who, by great good luck, came over on a 
visit to Lefuka in order to purchase provisions 
for his station. 

Mr. Cook, who was known throughout the 
South Seas as a “ character,” on learning of my 
wish to accompany him, did his utmost to per- 
suade me out of my ambition by describing to 
me at some length the dangers of whale-hunt- 
ing ; but, finding me obdurate and persistent; he 
put me through a catechism, and when I had 
satisfied him that I was sound in wind and 
limb, that I could swim well, and that I did not 
suffer from nerves, he agreed to take me on his 
next expedition. Even then he was reluctant, 
but I finally overcame his last scruple by signing 
a document in which I relieved him of all 
responsibility for my death in case I should 
come to grief. 

That same afternoon, the 11th of July, we 
set forth in his wnaleboat for Nuku Bulle, but 
from lack of wind the native servants were 
obliged to row the whole way—about eighteen 
miles—and we did not arrive at the station until 
after sundown. I was there accommodated with 
a bunk in Mr. Cook’s house, a small weather- 
board structure roofed with tarpaulin. 

Never shall I forget my first impression of the 
place when, rising bright and early on the 


following morning, I issued forth to take stock 
of my surroundings. Nuku Bulle lay before me, 
a tiny, green-clad coral islet, about three-quarters 
of a mile in girth, set like an emerald within an 
encircling band of silver beach, gleaming and 
smooth as satin, which merged by the gentlest 
of slopes into the deep blue but crystalline clear 
waters of the South Pacific. The island was 
covered with great groves of cocoanut palms, 
whose tall and slender stems reared their grace- 
ful tops into the cloudless skies. 

The station consisted of Cook’s house, two or 
three native sleeping huts made of cocoa-palm 
fibre thatched about bamboo supports, and a 
large work-shed or “trying-in” house in which 
reposed the huge pots or vats for boiling the 
blubber, and the enormous blubber-box, while 
grouped about it were the great iron tanks used 
for storing the whale oil. It was prettily situated 
amidst a grove of cocoa palms above the beach 
on the western shore, and it commanded a view 
of several neighbouring islands and the two 
great extinct volcanoes Tofoa and Kao, the 
latter of which, five thousand feet in height, 
rose like a great pyramid from the sea full 
thirty miles away. 

That day I spent in making acquaintance 
with Cook’s native servants and in learning 
something of the methods of pursuing the great 
sport in which I was about to engage. Besides 
Cook and myself there was only one other 
European on the island, a man named Gallagher, 
whom he had engaged as a harpooner to take 
charge of his second boat. The boats’ crews 
were ‘Tongan natives, eleven in all, five for each 
boat and one to look after the station and cook 
the meals. 

All these natives were criminals sentenced 
to imprisonment by the King of Tonga, and 
Cook had procured them from the Govern- 
ment as convict slaves. His only responsibility 
was to keep them in food and clothes, but it 
was, nevertheless, his custom to pay them three 
pounds a head on the capture of each whale 
that yielded over three tons of oil ; so, naturally, 
they were devoted to his service. Two of them 
were murderers, and the others had been con- 
victed of.lesser,chimés) (Iourid them, however, 
such good-natured and excessively obliging 
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people that I should have doubted the justice 
of their sentences except that in their hours of 
ease they loved nothing better than recounting 
their evil exploits. 

Mr. Cook took great pains in explaining to me 
the procedure adopted by him in approaching, 
attacking, and securing whales, and for the first 
time in my life I examined a hand harpoon- 
gun. It consisted of a stout wooden hand- 
pole, six feet long, one end of which en- 
closed a brass tube eighteen inches in 
length, which was actually the barrel of the 


gun. Beyond the mouth of this barrel protruded 
a slender steel bar. ‘This on being struck fired 
the cartridge, which at the same time projected 
the bomb from the gun and ignited the time 
fuse. To the top of the hand-pole was attached, 
by slight and easily breakable strings, a steel 
harpoon, three feet in length, which projected 
about eighteen inches beyond the barrel of the 
gun. In the rear of this harpoon was a loop, 
to which was fastened the whale-line, while the 
free end was armed with a_ sharp-pointed, 
crescent-shaped barb, working on a_ swivel. 
‘The action of the whole gun, once launched 
like a spear from the harpooner’s hand, was 
automatic. The harpoon, of course, would first 
strike and enter the whale’s side, piercing 
the blubber for an indefinite distance. The 
trigger of the gun next touched would there- 
upon discharge the piece and project the bomb 
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into the body of the leviathan, who, “sounding” 
on being struck, would pull against the line 
attached to the harpoon. This would cause the 
swivel barb of the harpoon to spread out against 
the tough blubber and tear the harpoon free from 
the now useless hand-pole, which, having accom- 
plished its mission, would be pulled aboard the 
boat by means of a cord fastened to its haft, 
leaving within the whale the bomb, timed to 
explode in three seconds, and the harpoon, 
secured by the whale-line to the boat. 

That night I could scarcely sleep for excite- 


ment, for Cook had resolved to commence 
operations on the morrow. At four o'clock in 
the morning I was called, and after a hasty 
breakfast the whaler assigned to each member 
of his crew his particular duty, and sternly in- 
formed us that, as the lives of us all depended 
upon the faithful and immediate performance of 
those duties, he would severely punish the least 
dereliction or insubordination. 

This injunction applied to me as well as to 
the others, for a whale-boat is not designed 
to carry passengers. The tasks allotted to me 
were the control of the main-sheet and the care 
of the whale-line. Cook, as harpooner, occupied 
the bows, while a native acted as steerer. 

Just before sunrise we started on our voyage, 
the second boat, under charge of Mr. Gallagher, 
getting away slightly before us. The whale- 
boats were exceedingly bea iful models, very 
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light, but very strong—and wonderful sailers, as 
I presently discovered, for, although the breeze 
was the softest of zephyrs, we commenced to 
leave the island astern under mainsail and jib as 
though propelled by magic. Our boat was 
thirty feet in length and seven in beam. The 
harpoons and lances were all massed at the 
bows ready to the harpooner’s hand. The whale- 
line was carefully coiled up in tubs secured at 
the stern of the boat, its free end passing to the 
bows along the centre and through a groove in 
the cut-water. Everything else in the boat, the 
oars, etc., was made snug and fast. The sails 
and mast were so constructed that they could be 
lowered in an instant, and that with almost 
absolute noiselessness. 

As the breeze freshened the two boats 
gradually separated. We beat always, to my 
surprise, to windward. Cook, however, explained 
that this course was necessary, for if a whale 
were caught and killed to leeward it would be 
impossible to tow it tothe station. Before noon 
we had completely lost sight of Nuku Bulle and 
also of Gallagher’s boat, but had not as yet seen 
a single spout. However, while eating our lunch 
as we sailed along—a portion of salt beef and 
two biscuits each, together with a pint of fresh 
water from the breaker—our flagging spirits were 
suddenly restored by an excited cry from one of 
the natives: “ There she blows!” 

Glancing in the direction that he frantically 
indicated, I saw, about a mile off on our star- 
board quarter, a stream of white water rising 
from the sea, like a jet from a powerful fountain, 
breaking into spray as it fell. 

Cook immediately sprang to his feet, and, 
sternly commanding silence, took his place, 
standing in the bows. From that instant not a 
word was spoken, 
not a sound was 
made. Cook gave 
all his orders in 
dumb show, 
motioning with 
his hand. With 
the wind dead 
in our favour we 
sped along, glid- 
ing like an arrow 
through the sea, 
but our hopes 
were destined to 
be frustrated. 
Twice the whale 
disappeared, 
and reappeared 
spouting each 
time, and every 


moment we 
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approached him ; but the third time he rose he 
must have seen or heard us, for on a sudden he 
made off at a tremendous speed westward, and 
though we followed him for an hour the pursuit 
was hopeless. 

My disappointment was intense, but it was a 
little relieved by an incident which awoke my 
interest and curiosity concerning my host’s quaint 
character. I had been warned I should find 
him an extremely rough diamond, and I knew 
already that he was perfectly illiterate. Having 
led since childhood a very rough and knock- 
about life as a sailor and whaler in the South 
Seas, he was, as is invariably the case with such 
men, a good deal addicted to liquor, although 
when on duty he drank nothing but water. 
When he gave the order to go about and turn 
homewards, one of the natives—a Tongan 
convict, who spoke English fairly well—pro- 
bably overcome with disgust at the thought of 
losing his gratuity, uttered a whole-hearted 
European expletive, which I must confess 
perfectly expressed my own state of mind. 

Cook, who was a short, thick-set, and exceed- 
ingly powerful man, with a strong, clean-shaven, 
but somewhat scarred and rugged face, turned 
on the Tongan like a tiger, and with blazing 
eyes declared that he would count-nance no 
swearing in his boat. The native dissolved into 
apologies, and I, completely astonished, stared 
at Cook, scarcely able to credit my ears. 
Observing my amazement, he immediately 
recovered his temper, and said, in explanation, 
“You see, sir, it’s this way—swearin’ does no 
good ; if it did, I wouldn’t mind so much ; but, 
anyways, I never did care for the sound of it, 
and ”—he added, somewhat aggressively -—“ I’m 
not goin’ to stand it while I’m boss.” 


SOPRYING-IN"—CUTTING OFF THE BLUBER PREPARATORY TO-wOr 
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About five o’clock we sighted Gallagher's 
boat, which, to my disgust, was towing a dead 
whale. I then received an object-lesson in the 
hardships of a whaler’s life. Going to Gallagher's 
assistance, we had to help him tow his prize to 
Nuku Bulle, and as the wind fell almost to a 
calm every man was ordered to the oars, and a 
hard row of some eight miles commenced. The 
whale was towed head first by a line fastened to 
his lips, passing through each and securely tied, 
so as to prevent his enormous jaws from falling 
apart, in which case no progress could have 
been made at all. 

It took us six hours to drag that monster to 
the station and beach him there, assisted though 
we were by both wind and tide. Immediately 
we arrived, without loss of a second, the pro- 
cess of cutting and “trying-in” was commenced. 
This for two reasons: for one, it is a gigantic 
task and takes, under the best conditions, 
several days to accomplish, and the whaler 
feared to lose any cf the proceeds of his skill 
and toil through the blubber decaying. For 
another, hordes of sharks, attracted by the car- 
cass, had followed it to the beach, and were 
making furious attacks upon the blubber from 
the sea, notwithstanding the shallowness of the 
water, and in spite of the fact that they con- 
stantly stranded themselves. The ‘Tongans 
kept them off with lances and killed them in 
great numbers. One of these sharks I opened out 
of curiosity on the following morning. He was a 
real monster, not very long—twelve feet six 
inches —but extremely fat, and his jaws 
extended measured four feet along their inner 
circumference. Inside this shark I found fifty 
young ones, a whole turtle undigested, a joint 
of the whale’s back and a shoulder knuckle, 
and fifty pounds of whale blubber ! 

The process of*cutting and “trying-in” lasted 
two days and three nights, work being carried 
on continuously in shifts the whole time, no 
one being allowed to rest more than six hours 
in the twenty-four. The blubber was stripped 
in sections from the bones, cut into great blocks 
each weighing over two hundred pounds, and 
carried from the beach to the blubber-box, a 
great wooden receptacle twenty feet by eighteen 
and five feet deep, in which it was minced 
preparatory to being cast into the boiling pots. 
The pots, huge iron vats each holding about a 
ton of oil, were built over stone furnaces and 
enclosed in solid masonry, and were always kept 
on the boil, for were they allowed to cool even 
for a moment the oil would at once turn black 
and spoil. The fires were fed with “scraps ”— 
that is, the remains of the blubber after it had 
been through the process of boiling down—the 
best possible fuel. Successive relays of men 


kept the pots supplied with blubber and ladled 
out the boiling oi!, which they poured into the 
cooling tanks, to be subsequently shipped in 
barrels to Australian and New Zealand markets. 

Interesting as was the whole business, I was 
burning with impatience to get away and myself 
assist in the capture of a whale; therefore it was 
with feelings of unmixed delight that on the 
morning of the rgth I joined Cook, who, now 
the richer by three tons of oil—worth approxi- 
mately seventy-five pounds—showed himself 
anxious to increase his stores. 

‘The whole of that day, however, and the next 
two we spent cruising far and wide, yet never 
sighted a whale. I remember I retired to rest 
on that evening dejected and almost in despair, 
for the following day happened to be Sunday, 
and Cook always observed Sundays as strictly as 
the most rigid Sabbatarian could desire. I was 
awakened long before daylight by a succession 
of dull explosions resembling nothing more than 
distant cannonading. Starting up, I made my 
way at once to the beach, where I found an 
eager group of natives, who excitedly informed 
me that a number of whales were “ breeching ” 
just off the island. What “breeching” might 
mean I could not get anyone in Cook’s absence 
to explain, but the reports continued at intervals, 
and immediately daylight broke the mystery was 
revealed. Three enormous whales, a bull and 
two cows, at a distance of about two miles from 
the station, were disporting themselves in an 
almost ylass-still sea, according, as I afterwards 
discovered, to the rules of what might be 
described as their national pastime. Following 
each other in the course of a gigantic circle, 
they would disappear for moments at a time, 
then suddenly reappear, leaping from the water 
like titanic salmon; they would turn over 
as they rose into the air, and finally fall belly 
upwards upon the surface of the sea, making 
as they fell the tremendous noise which had 
confounded me before, and sending up great 
clouds of spray. I watched this prodigious 
spectacle of leviathans at play fascinated and 
almost spellbound, but hopeful too of sport ; 
for I did not doubt that Cook’s Sabbatarian 
scruples would succumb before such a tempta- 
tion. I had, however, mistaken my man. He 
presently made his appearance among us, but 
to all my entreaties and to the natives’ tearful 
imprecations he turned a deaf ear. His ardent 
inclination was to hunt those whales so provi- 
dentially sent to his very doorstep, but principle 
forbade and he would not yield. I almost wept 
with rage, though I could but respect him for 
his fortitude. By ten o’clock the leviathans, 
gradually going seawards, had disappeared for 
good. All that day" Cook<held himself aloof 
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from us, and, sitting on a rock, gazed out to sea, 
while I speculated on his cogitations or listened 
to the Tongan murderers relate the details of 
the crimes they had committed. It was an 
unpleasant day, for I was very angry with Cook, 
and I now completely despaired of catching a 
whale, for the season was approaching an end, 
and I argued that such a piece of luck could 
not occur again. 

Nevertheless, on the very next day my heart's 
desire was to be gratified. Hardly had we 
started from the island before we sighted several 
whales. The sun was just rising over the water, 
the wind, though light, was in our favour, and 
all the omens were propitious. 

Cook turned to me, his face alight. “You 
see, sir,” he cried, “one never comes to no 
harm a-keepin’ the Commandments !” 

Next moment the whaler enjoined silence, 
and like phantoms the two boats glided after the 
quarry, making not the slightest sound, for no 
blocks were used for the sails and all the 
cordage was well greased. Our, boat proved a 
better sailer than Gallagher’s, and we drew 
steadily ahead, chasing three huge monsters 


the rate of an express train. Cook, however, 
was an adept at the business. Standing like a 
statue in the bows, grasping in one hand the 
harpoon-gun poised to dart, with the other he 
motioned constantly to the steerer, who obeyed 
his every gesture with unerring precision. 

Yard by yard we gained upon them. They 
continually disappeared and reappeared, spout- 
ing volumes of water and giving great roars with 
their blow-holes each time they came up. Their 
enormous tails (they are the only fish whose tails 
are fixed horizontally) worked with a curious 
rotary movement curiously resembling the motion 
of a ship’s propeller, and sent great sheets of spray 
far into the air—as did also their great flippers. 

At last we came within striking distance of 
a huge cow, the rearmost whale and the largest 
monster of the three. It was the must exciting 
moment in my life. I felt my heart thump 
against my ribs as I saw Cook make a sudden 
violent gesture with his left hand. In answer to 
it the boat swerved sharply to one side, and for 
an intense moment we sailed sheer abreast of 
the mighty mammal, aboui three fathoms distant. 
We dared approach no closer, for one stroke of 


who were going at a fair rate of speed with the 
wind. For more than an hour we dodged 
about, keeping always dead behind them. It 
was necessary to maintain that position, for the 
eyes of humpback whales are so situated in 
their heads that they can see in any direction 
except their rear. Had they once caught sight 
of us or heard us they would have made off at 


her terrible fin (fifteen feet long) would have sent 
us to. destruction. Next instant Cook darted 
the ponderous harpoon-gun into the Titan’s 
side. Simultaneously she disappeared, but with 
a mighty plunge and kick with her tail that 
raised and scattered mountains of white water 
far and’ wide: Evety soul, of us was drenched 
to the skin and the boat almost swamped. 
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FIFTEEN MILES AN HOUR. 


There was one moment of quiet and breath- 
less suspense—the next, the whale-line (made of 
best three-strand Manila an inch and a half 
thick) was suddenly stretched taut, and the boat, 
with a tremendous jerk, darted forward and 
commenced to tear through the water at the 
rate of over fifteen miles an hour. On either 
side the sea, swirling over the gunwales, 
threatened to swamp us, and we were enveloped 
in great clouds of foam and spray. But we 
were fast! Cheer after cheer went up from the 
other boat’s crew, while we yelled like maniacs. 

Ah, the magnificent sensation of — that 
moment! If I lived for a thousand years I 


should never forget it, never cease to be thrilled 
by its recollection. But, though we shouted 
and screamed in our excitement, discipline was 
not forgotten. In far less time than I can 
describe it the sails and mast were lowered and 
stowed away, the rowlocks and oars were got 
out for backing purposes when the whale should 
grow tired of sounding and rise, and all the 
while the great whale-line—two hundred fathoms 
long—flashed out like a stream of light through 
the notch in the cut-water, water being poured 
on it continually to prevent it catching fire. 
Each man on his thwart facing the bows stood 
ready to either handle his oar or pu!l on the 
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line. The steerer had shipped the rudder and 
got out a long steer-oar at the stern in order to 
have greater command of the boat, and Cook, 
with grim, locked jaws, stood at the bows, knife 
in hand, ready to cut the line should hitch or 
accident occur. 

After what was to me an eternity of suspense 
our speed suddenly diminished, and we all com- 
menced to haul on the line like mad. While 
so engaged the monster suddenly appeared, not 
thirty feet off, spouting blood with a great roaring 
sound and churning the sea about into a wild 
tempest of foam. The blood came out in huge 
clots and masses, dyeing the water and covering 
us in the boat. Cook fired two more bombs and 
struck her twice, before she again sounded, with 
his ponderous lance-darts—great steel spears 
five feet long, razor- 
sharp, and fastened 
to wooden handles 
six feet in length. 

The monster’s 
second dive was of 
short duration. When 
she arose again she 
was in her death 
flurry. Round and 
round she tore 
through the water as 
if possessed by furies, 
while we, at Cook’s 
command, pulled 
away for our lives, 
paying out line as 
we proceeded. The 
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flurry lasted perhaps three minutes, then all was 
over. ‘The monster rolled over and floated on 
its back, its belly upturned to the sky, dead. 
In a moment we were beside her, and, having 
secured a towing-line through her lips, with the 
second boat’s assistance commenced to tow her 
to the station. Fortunately we had not far to go, 
as we had killed only a few miles from the island. 

This, my first and biggest whale, yielded 
eight and a half tons of oil. It measured fifty- 
six feet in length and forty-two in girth. Each 
fin was fifteen feet long; the tail measured 
fourteen feet across the flukes, and each jaw- 
bone was sixteen feet in length. When cut up 
we found within its mighty heart the fragments 
of a bomb which had exploded there, and 
these, together with the monster’s jaws, I have 
kept as mementoes 
of my first hump- 
back. 

During the next 
five weeks I assisted 
in capturing and kill- 
ing four others, but 
all were smaller than 
the first. I left the 
station only at the 
end of the season, 
keenly regretting the 
close of a period the 
most rapturously ex- 
citing of my life. 
Some day I hope to 
visit my friend Cook 
again. 
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Arrested at Cronstadt. 


By Jutius M. PRICE. 


The author is a well-known war - artist 


correspondent, and here 
which befell him at Cronstadt, the great island-fortress which guards St. Petersburg. 


adventure 
While 


relates an 


busily sketching the ill-fated Baltic Fleet, then getting ready for sea, he was arrested as a spy, 
and went through a somewhat trying ordeal ere he was released. 


Y the way, whilst you are in St. 
Petersburg we should like you to 
let us have a sketch of the Baltic 
jj] Fleet at Cronstadt, if you can 

manage it,” my editor mentioned 
to me casually as I was about to leave for 
Russia. Now, a hint from one’s editor is more 
than sufficient—it amounts practically to definite 
instructions—so without hesitation I replied that 
he might rely on the sketch, for after many years 
of experience I have come to the conclusion 
that it is the greatest possible mistake to meet 
difficulties half-way. 

It was shortly after the assassination of M. 
de Plehve, and St. Petersburg was in the 
throes of a Nihilist and spy fever, and all 
foreigners were being closely watched. The 
more openly one went about with camera or 
sketch - book, therefore, 


All this may seem very puerile to anyone not 
conversant with Russia and Russian methods, 
but it will serve to convey some notion of the 
extraordinary caution one has to exercise at all 
times in Russia with regard to the most inno- 
cent occupation, if it happens to be just the 
least out of the ordinary and likely to attract 
attention. 

When I arrived at Cronstadt I found the 
place simply seething with warlike preparations. 
Out in the roadstead was a big fleet of battle- 
ships, cruisers, and torpedo-boats, whilst from 
the harbour rose columns of smoke as from an 
important manufacturing town. ‘The much- 
discussed Baltic Fleet was being rapidly got 
ready to proceed to the Far East, of that there 
was no doubt, and with luck I saw I should be 
able to get some interesting sketches. 

In order to keep up 


the more suspicious was 


appearances — for every 


one’s conduct in the eyes 
of the vigilant secret 
police officers. To have 
gone to Cronstadt by 
myself — scarcely know- 
ing a word of Russian, 
and wandering about 
alone — was out of the 


wi" 


question. i 
Suddenly I hit upon t 
an idea. I had heard Ei 


that the famous Father 
John of Cronstadt was 
away from his native 
town for the moment, so 
I sent for an interpreter 
who had been about with 
me a few times and told 
him I wanted him to go 
with me to Cronstadt, as 
I wished to have an in- 
terview with Father John, 
taking care not to men- 
tion anything about 
sketching, otherwise he 


stranger is closely scruti- 
4 nized on landing in this 


me | jealously - guarded island- 
ie fortress—I got my guide 
<4 to immediately inquire 
ay" where Father John’s 


house was situated —not 
a difficult. matter, con- 
1 sidering that he is, as 
it were, part and parcel 
of the town. I soon 
learned what I already 
knew — namely, that he 
was away for the 
moment. There was, 
therefore, nothing to do 
but stroll around and 
look at the town, whilst 
apparently waiting for 
the return boat to St. 
Petersburg in the after- 
noon. 

This was exactly what 
I intended should hap- 
pen, so after a makeshift 


might have refused to run 
the risk of being with 
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sort of lunch in a 
-filthy restaurant we 
started) Coff? on a_ walk 
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towards the harbour as offering more of interest 
to see than anything else—in fact, the guide 
suggested hiring a boat and going for a row 
round the fleet. There was no difficulty in 
getting through the dock gates, as there is a 
sort of public park facing one side of the main 
basin of what in normal time is a large com- 
mercial harbour, but which, since the commence- 
ment of the war, has been quite taken over by 
the naval authorities. 

Along the water's 
edge is a broad walk 
with a band-stand in 
the centre of it. Crowds 
of people, amongst 
whom many ladies and 
a good sprinkling of 
officers in smart uni- 
forms, were strolling 
up and down in the 
bright sunlight of the 
summer morning; 
nursemaids and child- 
ren added still more 
life to what was quite 
a peaceful scene, and 
which was in startling 
contrast to the won- 
derful panorama of 
warlike bustle and ac- 
tivity on the water. 
Several huge ships, 
amongst which was 
the Orel, were ap- 
proaching the comple- 
tion of their armament, 
and the rattle of cranes 
and steam winches 
could be heard above 
the hissing of steam- 
pipes and the hoarse 
shrieks of sirens. In 
mid - harbour, moored 
stern on to a sort of 
narrow floating stage, 
was quite a flotilla of * 
torpedo-boats and de- 
stroyers. All around 
launches, steam - pin- 
naces, and other craft flying the Admiralty flag 
were dashing backwards and forwards between 
the landing-stages and the ships, whilst in the 
distance, in a huge floating dock, a big cruiser 
appeared as though suspended in mid-air. 

It struck me immediately that here was the 
material for a splendid picture, and as ‘ve were 
leaning over a low parapet gazing on the scene 
1 took out my sketch-book, and without thinking 
of looking round to see if I was being watched 
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proceeded to make some rapid notes. My guide 
looked on first with surprise and then with 
interest. One sketch led to another, till at last 
I found myself making quite a finished drawing 
of the subject I had decided to send to London. 
After I had been working for some consider- 
able time my guide ventured to, mention 
that he thought it was about time for us to 
be thinking of returning to the boat. 

Looking at my 
watch, I discovered to 
my surprise that so 
absorbed had I been 
that the time had sped 
by unnoticed, and that 
we should have to be 
wending our way back 
to the pier without 
delay, so there was 
nothing for it but to 
leave off at once. How- 
ever, I had managed 
to get a great many 
more sketches than I 
should be able to use, 
so was quite satisfied 
with my day’s work. 
After another glance 
at the scene I shut up 
my book and put it 
into my pocket, and 
as I did so I remem- 
ber it occurred to me 
what exaggerated re- 
ports there were going 
around as to the dan- 
gers of sketching at 
Cronstadt —in fact, the 
ease with which I had 
obtained these 
sketches almost in my 
mind minimized their 
importance. 

Just as we were turn- 
ing to go away I felt a 
tap on my shoulder, 
and saw a most war- 
like-looking indivi- 
dual. He was dressed 
in the usual summer uniform of the Russian 
police, but in addition to the long Cossack sword 
had a powerful revolver in his belt. He was 
quite a typical specimen of official Russia, his 
gaolerlike appearance being thoroughly in keep- 
ing with the aggressive scowl on his hard-set face. 
He did not look an accommodating gentleman by 
any means. He began saying something to me 
which I did_ not, understand, tillomy interpreter 
explained that he was askingto see my papers. 
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“Oh, is that all?” said I, and taking out my 
pocket-book I produced quite a little sheaf of 
documents, amongst which were my passport 
and my photograph. But, no; this was not 
what he wanted. 

Without even looking at them he asked, 
“Have you an official permit to sketch in 
Cronstadt ?_ If not, you must accompany me 
to the dockyard police office.” 

I have a horror of scenes, and as already a 
little group of people, attracted by something 
unusual happening, had begun to gather round, 
without hesitation I motioned to the man to 
lead the way, laughingly telling the interpreter 
at the same time to let him know that I would 
go quietly, so he need not trouble about putting 
on the handcuffs. It struck me somehow as 
being so distinctly funny a situation that it did 
not impress me in the least. 

The station was not far off, and when we got 
there another equally contentious-looking person 
asked for my sketch-book. Realizing that it 
was useless to attempt to argue with them, I 
handed it over without demur, and saw them, 
to my annoyance, commence “thumbing” the 
pages over as they searched for what I had been 
doing. The harbour drawings were soon dis- 


covered, and I was then told through the inter- - 


preter that I should have to wait in the office 
till they had reported the matter and received 
instructions from the head office in the town, 
which they forthwith proceeded to ring up on 
the telephone. 

I was beginning to get just a little bit 
annoyed at the turn things looked like taking, 
although I thought it wise to continue treating 
it all as a good joke. So to while away the 
time I pretended to make a sketch of my 
captor on the back of an envelope. The inter- 
preter, however, seemed a bit shocked at my 
levity in the presence of the majesty of the law, 
as he said it meant only a few minutes’ delay, 
and that as soon as the head office replied I 
should be allowed to go. 

After a long and tedious wait, in consequence 
of which we missed the boat, a message came 
to the effect that some gendarmes were being 
sent down for me. The play was evidently 
rapidly developing. Another delay ensued, 
then at last three big soldiers appeared, my 
sketch-book was handed over to them, and the 
interpreter and I were marched off through the 
park and out into the town, surrounded by a 
crowd of inquisitive onlookers, who evidently 
thought we had been caught in an attempt to 
set the harbour on fire or sink one of the battle- 
ships at least. 

The central police-station was some distance 
away, so, knowing something of Russian official- 
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dom and its little ways, I began to seriously 
reflect on what an extremely awkward position 
might arise if all did not turn out well in the 
end. In the few minutes it took to walk to the 
station one could realize the horrible sensation 
of no longer being a free agent and not being 
master of one’s own will. 

Well, at last we reached the station, which 
was apparently part of a large private house. 
The big entrance-gates closed behind us, and 
we were left standing out in the courtyard 
surrounded by gendarmes, whilst my sketch- 
book was taken inside. ‘The guide now began 
to show unmistakable signs of “funk,” 
and began talking volubly with the men, 
evidently trying to explain matters and make 
excuses for his own share in the matter ; but he 
might have saved himself the trouble, as the men 
took no notice whatever of him. Quite half an 
hour must have passed, and then at last we 
were ordered to go into the house. Four men 
accompanied us. 

It was the usual type of Russian interior, 
and there was nothing whatever to indicate its 
association with a police-station. I, therefore, 
immediately made up my mind that I was about 
to be shown the usual courtesy I had experienced 
at the hands of the Russian officials. Doubtless 
the chief of police was a polished gentleman 
who spoke French and German, who would 
treat this trivial matter as lightly as it deserved, 
and, whilst returning me my sketch-book, would 
advise me “not to do it again” and thus end 
the incident. 

We went through a large drawing-room, lead- 
ing out of which was a smaller room used as a 
sort of private office. Two officers were here, 
seated on either side of a writing-table. I took 
off my hat and went in boldly and, in my best 
French, saluted them both courteously, but the 
result was certainly not what I had so con- 
fidently anticipated. 

The commandant rose from his chair as I 
entered and came towards me with an expres- 
sion in his eyes there was no mistaking. He was 
not a particularly big man, but he had the 
ugliest and most evil-looking face I have ever 
seen—the sort of face one would imagine for a 
police-officer in a transpontine Nihilist drama. 
‘There was not a trace of good nature in it— 
it was that of a consequential bully. He had 
my unlucky sketch-book in his hand, and with- 
out any preamble he glared at me and, tapping 
the book with his knuckles, bawled out, “Stor- 
ta-koi ?” (“What's the meaning of this ?”) 

For reply I again pulled out my identity 
papers and, presenting them to him, asked the 
interpreter to explain who and what I was. But 
the sight) ofemy  paSsport “and- my other papers 
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did not have any effect whatever. Opening the 
book, he began rapidly turning over the leaves 
in a rough manner not at all calculated to 
improve them, and, smearing the offending 
sketches with his big hand, he continued to 
ask what it all meant, the marginal notes par- 
ticularly exciting his suspicion. 

My temper, which I regret to have to 
mention is not one of the sweetest, was gradu- 


= 


ally rising at this storm in a teacup as I saw my 
book thus spoiled, and was obliged to stand 
there like a child and submit to all this bullying. 
Since I scarcely understood a word of what was 
being said, I could not even be certain that my 
guide was really translating what I told him to 
say, for he was becoming visibly frightened, and 
his lower lip was quivering like an electric bell. 
In vain I endeavoured personally to explain the 
innocence of my intentions—he would not listen 


to me; and a lengthy discussion then ensued 
Vol. xvi—8. 
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between him and the other officer, apparently as 
to what they should do with me. 

At last the commandant came to a sudden 
decision. 

“Tell him,” he said to the interpreter, “that 
I have decided not to let him have his book 
back under any circumstances, and that, as the 
matter is far too serious for me to settle, it will 


-have to be referred to St. Petersburg, and pend- 


\UT THE LEAVES WITH THE 
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ing instructions he will have to remain here 
under arrest.” 

On hearing this my temper fairly got the 
better of me, and mad with rage I made a dart 
forward, snatched the book out of his hand, 
and bawled out to him in my most fluent, if not 
most courteous, English, “Since you are making 
such an infernal fuss over these paltry sketches 
you sha’n’t have them at all,” and before anyone 
could stop me I tore out the! Jeaves with the 
harbour skétches, and crushing them up into a 
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shapeless mass I literally flung them at him and 
put the buok in my pocket ; then, picking up my 
hat and putting it on, I turned to leave the room. 

But four gendarmes barred my exit. There 
was a dead silence for a few seconds, during 
which, however, I had ample time to realize 
what might be the consequences of my 


had got some distance away when suddenly the 
guide grasped my arm and pulled me into a 
little drinking-shop, exclaiming, “ We are being 


followed! We can give them the slip by staying * 


in here a few minutes.” 
I ordered some tea, and, whilst waiting for it, 
began to examine the wreck of my sketch-book, 
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impetuosity. The commandant appeared so 
astounded at my audacity that he seemed 
unable to speak; then, suddenly pulling him- 
self together, he uttered a brief order to his 
men. The interpreter hastened to explain to 
me that it meant “You can let this man 
0.” 

I wanted no further permission, so without 
even removing my hat or saying “ Good-day” I 
walked out of the room, through the courtyard, 
and into the street—a free man once more! 
We hurried along in case there should be some 
mistake and I should be fetched back again, and 


when to my astonishment I discovered that in 
my mad haste in tearing out the leaves I had 
left one of the principal sketches intact. This 
was indeed an agreeable surprise, as my day had 
thus not been entirely lost. 1 got back to St. 
Petersburg without further adventure, hastened 
to work up my picture, and forwarded it in 
duplicate to the office of my paper—one copy 
in an unobtrusive letter to my solicitors and the 
other through a friend who was leaving for 
Berlin. Although the incident was_ briefly 
reported in all the papers, the officials—luckily 
for me—took no further notice of the affair. 


“BEN-HUR” AND THE BANDITS. 
By Epmunp G. Kinyon, OF SOLOMONSVILLE, ARIZONA. 


In this striking article Mr. Kinyon describes how General Wallace—author of the world-famous 
“Ben-Hur” — tackled the difficult problems which faced him when he was appointed Governor of 
New Mexico. The country was overrun by bands of lawless desperadoes, who sent insolent 
challenges to the General, threatening him with a violent death, but in the end law and order 
triumphed. The outcome of the scanty leisure of that strenuous time was “ Ben-Hur.” 


PROCLAMATION. 
By virtue of the authority vested in me, as Governor of the Territory of New Mexico, I hereby offer 
the sum of $2,250 for the capture or killing of any of the following individuals: Isaac Stockton, 


James Garrett, Hugo Eskridge, Thomas Redigan, Charles Alison, Lark Reynolds, Wilson Hughes 
(afas *‘ Texas Jack’’), and Bill Hunter (a/éas ‘‘ Tex”). 
(Signed) LEWIS WALLACE, Governor of New Mexico. 


9] URING the present year there died scrupulous gangs of outlaws that ever pillaged 


in an Indiana town a kindly, intel- the western frontiers. 
lectual man known round the world When General Wallace came from his eastern 
as the author of home to assume the Gover- 


that marvellously 
popular book, “ Ben-Hur.” Of 
the millions of every tongue 
who have read that story and 
cherished the theme through- 
out the days of their lives, 
how few would suspect that 
the author perhaps pushed 
aside the manuscript upon his 
desk and, with the same pen 
which traced the thrilling nar- 
rative of the Chariot Race, 
signed the above menacing 
and sanguinary proclamation ? citizen in his rights. 

But, as a matter of fact, the The task set for the Gover- 
entire story was written under Great rewis wariace, THe avtuor or nor would have dismayed 


norship of New Mexico, by 
appointment of his war com- 
rade, President Grant, he 
found that commonwealth 
under the ban and tribute of 
banditism. A few desperate 
individuals had assumed that 
they were above the law. They 
gathered about them a large 
following and viewed with 
scorn and contempt the feeble 
attempts of the civil authorities 
to maintain and protect the 


the most strenuous circum- (Mure AND wie was avroisrep cores’ almost any other man. ‘To 
stances—while General Wal- froma) uw wy vesve s. (Photo. vid that vast, wild country 
lace was facing, with his of its accumulation of rascals, 
soldier-seasoned will, the desperate problem of drifted there from the corners of the world ; or, 
subduing some of the most wanton and un- at least, to instil into them some semblance of 
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respect for the law, was an undertaking not to 
be lightly considered. Probably it was for that 
reason that the President selected a soldier, 
whose determination and courage had been 
tried by the fierce fire of the Civil War, for the 
stern and unprofitable work in hand. 

Roughly speaking, the outlaws were divided 
into three general classes—organized bands of 
desperadoes, who dwelt in the inaccessible 
mountain canyons and preyed upon the treasure 
of the banks and express companies ; cattle 
rustlers, who swarmed everywhere and flaunted 
their nefarious and high-handed vocation in the 
face of the law-abiding element ; and, last, a 


ranges of Lincoln County, and assumed the 
sceptre of command and authority over the 
large and rapidly-expanding  cattle-rustling 
fraternity. A terrible record as a “killer” had 
“ Billy the Kid." His boast was that no fewer 
than twenty-five men had gone down before 
his deadly revolvers. He was the personifica- 
tion of daredevilism — reckless, merciless, and 
revengeful. He may or may not have killed 
twenty-five men; but certain it is that neither 
his lack of gun-skill nor his conscience would 
have stood in the way of such an accomplish- 
ment. 

On one occasion this enterprising outlaw was 
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lawless and dangerous crew of men and women 
who followed the builders of the transcontinental 
railways, then in course of construction. 

From the first it was understood that General 
Wallace had come to the territory for a purpose, 
and the outlaws accepted the challenge and 
made ready for war. Probably the Governor 
had no decided plan or purpose other than to 
maintain the law as he found it; but his coming 
was taken as a personal affront and as a signal 
for open hostilities. Perhaps it was thought 
expedient to try the virtue of a bluff; if so, 
the policy was a failure, for fear was a thing 
unknown to General Wallace. 

‘The terror of the southern portion of the 
territory at that time was a slender, beardless 
youth, scarcely twenty-one years of age — 
“Billy the Kid.” This juvenile ruffian’s real 
name and the place whence he came are not 
recorded. But he appeared one day upon the 
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captured and consigned to gaol, and two 
deputies were left to guard him. Later, the 
officials found two dead officers, an enipty gaol, 
and a note saying that the mighty “ Billy” had 
sworn revenge, and would give himself the 
pleasure of killifig the sheriff and the Governor 
at the earliest opportunity. Some days later a 
demand was made upon the Governor that he 
should cease his warfare against the ‘rustlers ” 
at once under pain of death. Governor 
Wallace’s reply was to double the reward for the 
body of “ Billy the Kid,” dead or alive. 

The manner of the “ Kid’s” untimely demise, 
which took place soon after these occurrences, 
will amply show the desperate and audacious 
character of the man, and how Jittle he would 
have scrupled to ride into Santa Fé—-even into 
the Governor’s mansion—and carry out his 
threat. Indeed, we may well believe that the 
death ofthe outlaw, brought about by the dare- 
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devil spirit which possessed him, alone fore- 
stalled the assassination of the author and saved 
his genius to the world. 

The Governor not only doubled the reward for 
“ Billy the Kid,” but he specially commissioned 
an officer of known and tried daring and ability 
to hunt him down and capture or kill him. 
This officer took up the trail, hanging like an 
avenging spirit upon the footsteps of the 
desperado. The “Kid” and his friends and 
confederates everywhere knew all this, and for 
weeks the two carried on a game of hide-and- 
seek out in the wilds, each hoping to surprise 
the other or to gain some advantage. 

The officer rode into a town one night and 
lodged at the house of a friend. During the 
evening the officer and his friend sat talking 
and smoking. ‘The door was suddenly thrown 
open and in strode “ Billy the Kid ”—scowling 
of feature, flaming of eye, revolvers in hand. 
For an instant he did not catch sight of the 
officer. The omission was fatal. Instantly the 
little room was turned into a pocket inferno! 
A vomit of smoke and flame, a rattle of pistol- 

. Shots, a reek of excited imprecations. From 
out of it they dragged the redoubtable “ Billy,” 
shot through and through —dead! He had 
delayed his fire a fraction of a 
second too long. 

The death of “ Billy the Kid” 
removed, perhaps, some of the 
elements.of personal danger from 
the atmosphere of the Governor's 
residence ; but it only served to 
intensify General Wallace’s deter- 
mination to break up outlawry in 
New Mexico. His efforts in that 
direction soon won for him the 
implacable hatred of another 
organized: band of freebooters, who 
were wont to mingle indiscriminate 
murder, for gain or revenge, with 
the cattle-rustling industry. This 
was the noted and infamous Stock- 
ton gang, the subject of the pro- 
clamation which heads this article. 

Two brothers controlled the 
destinies of the Stockton gang— 
Porter and Isaac. It was first 
organized in the Texas “ Pan- 
handle” country, where the prac- 
ticability of making cattle-stealing 
a profitable industry was fully 
demonstrated. But there were 
drawbacks in this region to the 
full development of such a pas- 
toral vocation, or, more properly 
speaking, draw-ups ; and after 
several minor members of the gang 
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had been lynched by irate citizens the Stocktons 
took the hint and crossed over into New Mexico, 
where there was at that time less of improvised 
law. There they secured many willing recruits, 
and extended their nefarious operations over a 
large section of country. 

Every sort of property, from a “ pinto” cow- 
pony to the treasure of an express safe, was 
considered legitimate booty by these high- 
handed gentlemen, and when a “line-up” was 
ordered each victim was expected to contribute 
to the full extent of his financial ability. The 
fat bank-roll of the wealthy mining - promoter 
redolent of Pullman-car comfort mingled with 
the punched Mexican dime of the native in the 
inexorable sombrero of the - collection-taker. 
No one was missed ; nothing overlooked. 

Scores of murders were charged, rightfully or 
otherwise, to this gang. ‘The small cattle-owner 
who thought to protect his property—the bullet 
settled his complaint. The mountain trail, the 
lonely gorge, the wide desert—each had its story 
of cruel, unprovoked, or revengeful assassination. 

A solitary rancher on the Cimarron incurred 
the enmity of the Stocktons. Porter, the elder, 


rode there one night, called the man to the door 
of his shack, and deliberately shot him to death. 


“HE DELIBERATELY SHOT HIM TO-DEATH." 
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For this cruel deed the outlaw was hotly pur- 
sued, and, being cut off from his comrades, was 
surrounded and captured. In a little adobe 
gaol he languished for a season, the sheriff, alive 
to the importance of his capture, sitting con- 
stantly by the door on guard. 

Isaac, the brother, formulated a daring plan 
of rescue. At night 
he rode through the 
streets of the little 
town, leading anextra 
horse. ‘The dozing 
sheriff was - rudely 
awakened from a 
comfortable nap by 
the pointed end of 
TIsaac’s revolver dig- 
ging into his ribs. 
The circumstances 
did not permit of his 
refusing to open Por- 
ter’s cell ; neither did 
he offer protest when 
the brothers coolly 
locked him up, threw 
the key into the mes- 
quites, mounted their 
horses, and rode* 
leisurely away, a 
gaping, maudlin 
crowd of saloon 
loafers watching the 
proceedings at a re- 
spectful distance. 

From that time 
forward the Stock- 
tons defied the 
officers and eluded 
easily all attempts at 
capture. When 
General Wallace ar-- 
rived he found them 
practically in control of a large section of North- 
East New Mexico. Hundreds of semi-respect- 
able citizens co-operated with them in their 
nefarious vocation, and many hundreds more 
were intimidated and powcrless. 

Porter met a violent death, finally, at the 
hands of a stockman who had suffered by the 
gang’s pillage. The two men met on horse- 
back and the stockman showed fight. Porter's 
arm swung the ever-ready pistol, but he was just 
a shade of a second too slow. A bullet pierced 
his heart, and he toppled off his horse into the 
alkali dust of the trail. 

The surviving brother, Isaac, led the gang 
after a time up into Colorado, and from a 
stronghold there sent divers sanguinary chal- 
Jenges to Governor Wallace. At intervals they 
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raided across the line and stole cattle by the 
herd in broad daylight. The Governor sent 
trusted officials to the northern part of the 
territory to break up those raids, and several 
pitched battles took place in which men were 
killed on both sides. For months a state of 
open warfare prevailed in Northern New Mexico. 
Finally, however, the 
murderous crew of 
law - breakers were 
scattered and driven 
out, and gradually a 
measure of peace and 
security came to the 
distracted country. 
General Wallace 
occupied the guber- 
natorial chair of New 
Mexico for a period 
of three years —a 
stormy, eventful, ex- 
citing administra- 
tion. ‘The common- 
wealth over which be 
~ presided had been for 
years the degenerate, 
incorrigible gutter- 
urchin of the govern- 
mental school of 
States. It seemed 
to have neither the 
inclination nor the 
ability to learn the 
ways of civilization 
and decency. One 
statesman, in the per- 
son of a Secretary of 
the Interior, gravely 
recommended to 
Congress . that the 
respectable citizens 
should be given land 
elsewhere in exchange for their holdings, and 
that the territory should be formally renounced 
and abandoned. ‘The astute official argued that 
such a course would be far cheaper than any 
further attempts at government, and would relieve 
him of a task of which he was very, very tired. 
The rehabilitation of a territory concerning 
which such a poor opinion was held was the 
task to which General Wallace gave his varied 
abilities. That he should elect to write his great 
book at the same time was, perhaps, a matter of 
convenience —a coincidence merely. Still, it 
may readily be believed that much of the vigour 
and action of the story—the fearlessness, and 
manliness, and chivalry of Ben-Hur, the chief 
character—-was inspired by the grave and per- 
plexing administrative duties which daily crossed 
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AND 
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“A BULLET PIERCED HIS HEART AND HE TOPPLED OFF HIS HORSE.” 


the author's official path. A man of sufficient 
blood, and fire, and courage to grapple with 
those problems, and to deal successfully with the 
desperate men and intolerable conditions with 
which Wallace had to deal, could scarcely have 
written, in the interim, a weak and insipid novel, 
or a story dealing with mild and effeminate 
phases of human life. 

It should be considered, too, that where 
stretches the desert of the south-west, there is 
the romantic flavour, the mystery of the ancients. 
Santa Fé, the town, has three or four centuries 


of written history, and beyond that, stretching 
and expanding, are endless vistas of authenti- 
cated human endeavour—the far horizon of 
which is more remote, according to the best 
calculation, than the Holy Land of which the 
author wrote so charmingly. The contour and 
character of the country is much like that of 
Egypt. He might ‘easily have fancied his 
characters as living their parts there about him, 
and that the star of Bethlehem was, in truth, 
shining across the expansive plain to the east- 
ward. 


The Smuggling Ship. 


By Joun HEALy. 


The author shipped for his first voyage on board a steamer bound to South America, discovering 
later, to his surprise, that the officers carried on quite an extensive business in smuggled goods. 


He was induced to a 


them in their schemes, and met with several exciting adventures ere the 


ship’s secret store-room had been emptied of contraband. 


Ts! OR a first voyage it was very eventful. 

pg As a boy I had often dreamed of 
the romance of the sea, but had 
had no opportunity of seeing it at 
first-hand. A spell out of work 
ashore, however, made me close with the offer 
of a steward’s job on the ss. Z. , of Liver- 
pool, and at six o’clock on a Saturday evening in 
May I found myself sailing out of the Harrington 
Dock on my way to the 
Argentine. It is just as well 
to remark at this point that 
on account of the ship 
being equipped for a pecu- 
liar trade I can- 
not give her real 
name. The 
Z-— had two 
trades — a legiti- 
mate one for 
its owner, which 
was known to 
everybody, and 
another, and illicit 
one, for the cap- 
tain and officers, 
which was known 
only to them- 
selves. The cap- 
tain is dead, the 
z is five years 
overdue, and 
those officers and 
men who did not 
go down in her— 
for down she 
must have gone 
—are scattered 
over the surface 
of the globe, 
which leaves me 
at liberty to tell 
the story of our 
cruise. 

During my first 
day at sea I was 
kept busy learn- : 
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ing my duties, and I could see that the 
sailors were even busier, for until late in the 
afternoon I could hear them scampering about 
the deck like so many rats. ‘lowards evening 
the usual solemn quietness set in, broken only 
by the rumbling of the engines and the measured 
tread of the chief engineer and second mate, who 
were having their evening walk aft. I had now 
a few minutes to look about me and find out 
something of the ship 
which was to be my 
home for the next three 
months. She was fairly 
big, comfortably built, 
and carried a crew 
of about thirty 
men, including 
the captain, three 
officers, four en- 
gineers, ten fire- 
men and trim- 
mers, and a car- 
penter and two 
cooks. As only 
three or four pas- 
sengers were 
taken, there were 
but three stewards 
On the second 
day I was sur- 
prised to see two 
strange faces 
among the crew. 
They proved to be 
two stowaways 
who had been dis- 
covered by the 
bo’sun the 
same morn- 

ing. The first 
mate cursed 
them  vigor- 
ously, and 
then set them 

the heavy 
task of 
assisting the 
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trimmers in working coal. After they had dis- 
appeared down the stokehold he turned: to the 
chief engineer and remarked, with conviction, 
“Well, this ¢s luck! We were somewhat short- 
handed.” I saw these wretched men but once 
or twice during the whole trip, and, whenever 
I did, they reminded me of Kentucky darkies, 
so black and swarthy did they look. ‘They were 


worked twice as hard as any man of the regular 


crew, without receiving a cent of wages. 

The captain, who was loved by the sailors on 
account of his gentle nature, fell ill on the 
second day and was confined to his cabin, to 
the sincere sorrow of the whole crew. He was 
as brave as he was gentle, and as able as he was 
brave. He was one ol that small band of 
brilliant English sailors who organized the 
Japanese navy some sixteen years ago, and he 
might have raised himself to a very high rank in 
Japan if he had only given up his nationality. 
His illness now cast a gloom over the whole 
ship. Morning and evening sailors and firemen 
came to ask after him, and they went away with 
sorrowful faces as they learned that “ Daddy,” 
as the captain was affectionately called, was no 
better. 

For some days the ship went tranquilly on 
her way without any incident to relieve the calm, 
but not unpleasant, monotony of our lives. Then 
we had a laugh or two through the misadventure 
of Dennis, the ship’s fig. We had got tired of 
‘mutton, and a gentle thrill of anticipation 
went through us all when we heard that Dennis 
had been sentenced to death. He must have 
had some idea of his approaching fate, for he 
broke loose when the cook released him from 
his pen and ran amuck, while the cook, a fat, 
red-faced man, yelled, “Step him! Stop yer 
dinner!” 

Some firemen, who were standing near, made 
a blind grab at the flying porker, but Dennis 
was not to be had that way. Grunting his 
defiance in a way that said, “ You can’t catch 
me!” he dodged first to port, then to starboard, 
then along a passage into the saloon, and to the 
deck once more. The cook was melting visibly, 
and although most of the ship’s crew had now 
joined in the chase Dennis remained uncaptured. 
If a man stood in his way Dennis boldly 
charged and upset him; to those who ran after 
him he showed a clean pair of heels. For 
twenty-five minutes he remained free, in defi- 
ance of his pursuers, until misfortune tempted 
him to run aft between a winch and a hatchway. 
The cook grabbed him by the ear and led hiin 
towards the galley, and soon we heard his fare- 
well grunt. Whether it was the chase or not I 
cannot say, but Dennis proved splendid eating. 


We were now approaching the Line, and the 
Pol gee. a 


heat became terrible. Often I saw firemen 
coming out of the stokehold and emptying the 
water out of their boots into the alley-way. ‘They 
were not the only men who stood ankle-deep in 
perspiration, although, it is true, they found the 
heat more trying than anyone else. To touch 
iron or wood with one’s bare hands or feet 
meant getting painful blisters. That we were 
in the heart of the tropics was proved by the 
hundreds of sharks which surrounded the ship, 
scrambling for the offal which was thrown 
overboard. 

It was with much relief that we entered the 
fresh water of the Rio de la Plata, and were 
presently towed into Number Two Dock, under 
the direction of a Yankee pilot. It was four 
o'clock on a Saturday afternoon, and we were all 
eager to get ashore, but the only men allowed 
to leave the ship were the firemen and sailors 
who were not on duty. They left after tea, and 
whilst I was watching them come aboard about 
eleven I was awestruck by the extraordinary 
number of rats running along the quay. ‘The 
quayside was fairly black with them. ‘The full 
glare of the electric lamps shone down on them, 
and I could see some thousands of the brutes 
feeding on the offal scattered about the quay. 
There is a yreat marsh scarce a stone’s throw 
distant, and many a drunken or murdered 
sailorman has found his grave in it. Most 
sailors who go a-missing in Buenos Ayres, by 
the way, have either been knifed in some café 
quarrel or have met their death in this terrible 
marsh. 

The next day our poor captain was carried 
on a stretcher, borne by two sailors and two 
firemen, to the end of the quay, where the 
ambulance of the British hospital at Buenos 
Ayres was waiting for him. We all formed up 
to salute him as he went, little dreaming that 
we should never again see him alive. 

And now the real work of the ship began. 
The cargo was unloaded by a crowd of Spanish 
labourers —all smoking cigarettes and chattering 
like parrots--under the guidance of a Liverpooi 
ex-dock labourer, a noted tough, who handled ° 
his men very effectively. He would turn to us 
and ask affectionately after certain people and 
places in Liverpool, and then turn round to 
bestow a hair-raising curse in Spanish upon one 
of his men who had tried to shirk whilst he was 
having a chat. And as we were all laughing 
at this the news came down to the ship that the 
captain was dead. 

Soon after this sad event the real surprise of 
the trip came to me. On the Thursday I was 
called into the saloon. A door was open, 
revealing the presence, of a large, deep cupboard 
whose existence I had never suspected. ‘The 
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saloon tables, each sixteen feet by four, were 
covered with silks, gloves, mackintoshes, rclls of 
cloth, tins of tobacco, cutlery, and a host of 
other articles, which, however, were not down in 
the bills of lading. 

The chief steward turned to me with a grin. 
“Are you right for a bit of excitement, Jack ?” 
he said. 

“ Aye,” I replied. ‘* What is it?” 

“We want you to give us a lift with these 
things ashore. We'll pay your fine if you get 
caught, but you mustn’t give the name of 
the ship, or else we'll have the whole game 
spoiled.” 

The saloon door was locked and the ports 
covered so that no prying eyes might see from 
the outside. Four men beside myself were 
standing at the tables. A sailor named Ike put 
on a specially-made overcoat with many deep 
pockets. He had a curious type of face, which 
was neither fat nor thin, yet which would have 
suited any build of figure. In the twinkling 
of an eye he began to stow away the gloves and 
smaller articles in his pockets, after having rolled 


another man carried nothing but brass handles 
and fittings for furniture makers. Finally I was 
loaded with gloves and handkerchiefs. When 
all was ready the human cargo went down the 
gangway and crossed the quay into the dock 
road. A group of vigr/an¢es stood at each street 
corner leading from the docks. ‘They were little 
men—mostly half-castes—and their bodies were 
almost hidden beneath their huge cloaks. I 
could see the butt end of a revolver projecting 
underneath the cloak, as well as the handle of 
the long sword they carried. They have a hatred 
of Englishmen, as they are constantly getting 
into rows with English sailors, who invariably 
get the better of them. In addition to their 
other weapons, they have a peculiar kind of 
whistle, which gives a piercing scream, something 
between the shrill blast of a siren and the wail 
of a banshee. This gives the warning to the 
mounted police, whose huts are scattered here 
and there near the docks. 

One of these policemen now moved towards 
us. Old Ike coolly produced two cigarettes and 
offered one to him. 


a large piece of cloth round his body. When he 
was ready to go he was a miniature Whiteley’s, 
for he could have supplied a shop with a sample 
of most goods exported from England. The 
other men packed their clothes with the same 
care. One of them had three mackintoshes on ; 
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“Good evening,” said the officer, blandly. 
“ Off to Kitty’s or the Old Man’s?” These are 
two well-known public-houses in Buenos Ayres, 
the fame of which has been carried by sailors all 
over the globe. 

“Well,” ‘said? Ike, “in~ excellent Spanish, ‘1 
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reckon we'll try both before we come back. 
Good evening, sefor.” 

He struck a match, held it for the wgr/ante to 
light up, lit his own cigarette, and then care- 
lessly walked on. I don’t mind confessing that 
I was in a blue funk, for we were unarmed. 
We passed along the streets into the Plaza 
Victoria. I noticed that some of the magnificent 
buildings in the great square and the adjacent 
streets were riddled with bullet-holes, grim 
reminders of the sanguinary revolution against 
Balmaceda. Old Ike noticed them. “They 
are as careless of a man’s life here as they are 
of a cat’s,” he said. ‘I was here when the in- 
surgents were up, and I saw them on the roofs 
taking pot-shots at anyone that passed along, 
whether he was a soldier or not. Half-tiger and 
half-monkey I’ve heard someone call ’em, an’ 
it’s true.” 

“What would have happened if we'd been 
caught ?” 

“Fine, treble the duty, and another fine for 
doin’ it,” said Ike, briefly. “Six months’ gaol 
if you didn’t pay up. 1’d sooner do five years in 
an English gaol than two months in an Argentine 
calaboose, any day.” 

Then a curious sight made me open my eyes 
in wonder. ‘The square can hold its own in 
beauty and dignity with most of the squares in 
European citics. Yet bere came a peasant with 
an old slouched hat, a great sash round his 
waist, and a pair of hermnpen shoes on his feet— 
just the typical peasant one would see anywhere 
in Spain —driving a cow before him and stopping 
now and then to milk it and supply the milk to 
a customer. 

We hurried along and stopped outside the 
side door of a fashionable shop about as big as 
any in Bond Street. Ike gave a peculiar knock, 
the door opened, and we passed in to a room at 
the back. ‘Then we began to unload, a work 
that took at least an hour. 1 thought that Ike 
would never finish. ‘The proprietor, an English 
man, looked on with an amused grin as the 
old sailorman kept on producing silks, satins, 
umbrellas, and cases of knives and forks, just 
like any juggler you see on a music-hall stage. 
Then we got a big drink of whisky and a hatful 
of cigars for ourselves, after which we set out on 
our return journey to the ship. I felt con- 
siderably relieved, for Ike had commenced to 
thrill me with yarns about the brutal treatment 
meted out to sailors caught in the act of 
smuggling 

On the way back we went into a café which 
bore the promising title in English of “The Old 
House at Home.” No one there spoke English, 
however, save one of the customers, who was 
cursing like a maniac. 


“What's the matter, mate?” said Ike. 

“ Matter enough,” said the man. He hesitated 

for awhile, then he added, “I don’t mind tellin’ 
you ; I’m off in an hour. I’ve bin comin’ to this 
port for fifteen years and never taken in even a 
cigarette that I didn’t declare. Well, this trip I 
thought I'd run in a few things. Like the fool 
that I was, 1 never went to a shop with them. 
I met a man who asked me if I’d anything to 
sell, and, as he offered me good prices, I closed 
with him. He bought suits, silks, tobacco— 
heaps of things—and gave me sixty pounds in 
dollar bills. ‘Then he cleared off. I’ve just 
found out that the dollar bills are bad ones, and 
I haven't even half a kit to make the home 
voyage with !” 

‘This was hard luck indeed. We left him still 
cursing his fate and got back to the ship. Then 
we made a second trip, as heavily laden as on 
the first occasion, and got there safe. After 
that our men broke up into couples and 
returned to the quay. When 1 turned in 
that night it seemed to me that smuggling was a 
very easy business indeed. 

The next day’s experience confirmed this 
view, and. my respect for Ike’s ingenuity 
diminished considerably. It was the third 
night, when three trips would complete the 
delivery of all our smuggled goods, that I got 
my surprise. We quitted the ship in two parties, 
each leaving bya different gate of the docks. 
The cook was in command of one party ; Ike 
of the other. I shall narrate the cook's adven- 
ture first and then pass on to my own with Ike. 
‘The cook was laden with tobacco, which sells 
in the Argentine at about twice the price it 
obtains here. All would have gone well if he 
had not stopped to offer a cigarette to the 
vigilante. At the same moment a tobacco-tin | 
shpped down the leg of his trousers! The 
wetante gave a malicious grin. 

“Buono!” (good) he cried. “ You are my 
prisoner!” The capture meant promotion and 
increased pay. He stooped to pick up the tin, 
and at the moment his head was well down the 
cook said “‘ Malo!” (bad) and struck him a heavy 
blow under the jaw which sent him rolling over 
like a jack rabbit. ‘The whistle fell from his 
hand, and the cook seized this as a trophy and 
then ran off at the top of his speed. ’ Despite the 
fact that he had at least thirty pounds’ weight of 
tobacco on him, he got away. -The zzgz/ante 
lay stunned in the m ddle of the road, and what 
vecame of him I cannot say. 

Ike was laden, this time. with nothing but flat- 
irons. In summer the laundress is nowhere so 
busy as she is in South America. Everyone 
who can afford -it Wears)aylinem suit which is 
starched and ironed as daintily as any dandy’s 
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collar in Piccadilly. The duty on ironmongery, 
however, is very heavy, and this has caused the 
manufacture of a specially cheap set of irons— 
coarse, clumsy, and as sharp at the corners as a 
bag of needles. 

Just as we left the gate and approached the 
corner of a street a vigtlante came towards us. 
Save for ourselves the street was deserted. He 
stared vindictively at Ike, and said, maliciously, 
“Inglese, eh?” To emphasize 
his remark he struck Ike across 
the chest with the back of his 
open hand. Then he gave a 
frightful howl. His hand had 
been almost impaled on the poipt 
of a flat-iron! He snatched his 
injured knuckles away, blew his 
whistle, and the next moment we 
heard the clattering of horses. 

“Run for your life!” cried 
Ike. “If you're caught, not a 
word of the ship. Never mind 
me!” 

1 lost no time in running ahead, 
but poor Ike was so laden with 
flat-irons that he could only 
shuffle along slowly. Fortunately, 
however, the wintry darkness 
favoured us. If it had not 
been for the blackness of the 
side streets we turned into we 
should certainly have spent the 
night in the calaboose. 

“That was a near squeak,” 
said Ike. ‘Bless these flat-irons, 
anyhow, and the dudes they were 
made for! If they’d got us we 
would have passed the night face 
downwards, with our hands tied 
behind our backs, and with a 
couple of Dagoes keepin’ them- 
selves warm by lammin’ us with 
the flats of their swords. It would 
have been worse still in summer. 
Just imagine a man with his hands tied behind 
him and attacked by a swarm of mosquitoes. 
I’ve known that to happen, and the man next 
day to have a face on him like a badly-boiled 
plum-duff.” 

We found the shop and unloaded ourselves. 
“Ts that the last lot?” said the proprietor. 
“Yes? Then you can tell the steward that I’ll 
come aboard to-morrow and Square up.” 

I may remark at this point that there is 
scrupulous honour among South American 
smugglers. ‘Thousands of pounds’ worth of 
goods are smuggled every year, and paid for 
only after they have been delivered. The 
buyers could easily refuse to pay and deny all 


knowledge of the transaction, yet to my know- 
ledge this has never been done. 

“And now,” said Ike, with a sigh of relief, 
“there remains only Pedro. When he is filled 
up the ship is clear. By-the-bye, you might as 
well make up your mind to stay ashore to-night. 
There'll be an extra lot of fellows on the look- 
out for us.” 

We had barely gone a dozen yards when we 
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met the cook, who told us his adventure. He 
was afraid to go back to the ship until morning 
for the same reason. We accordingly struck out 
for a quiet café known to Ike where we could get 
three beds. The old sailor led us through a 
maze of streets, the way getting darker and more 
forbidding at each step. There was no one in 
the streets save ourselves, although occasionally 
we heard the tinkle of a guitar. At last, after an 
hour’s walk, Ike admitted that he had lost his 
bearings, and we stopped before a house from 
which a tiny flicker of light was thrown across 
the roadway. 

“This is, the place;’jsaid Ike, confidently. 
Then, as we entered and) took our seats near a 


THE 


door, he added in a whisper, “ No, it isn’t! We 
must get out of here as soon as we can.” 

We were in a dimly-lighted room containing 
a bar, two small tables, and a few chairs. At 
the other table tour men were playing with dice, 
and I can honestly declare my belief that if any 
one of them had been put in a dock he would 
have been hanged on his looks. They were 
shabbily dressed, with the usual thick red shirt 
and scarf of the peon; but their eyes gleamed 
with a brutal light, and the set curves of their 
mouths added to 
their forbidding 
ugliness. They 
stared at us for 
a moment, and 
then affected to 
go on with their 
play, but occa- 
sionally I saw a 
head rise and 
turn towards us, 
and then heard 
a faint whisper 
as one of the 
men passed some 
remark to his 
friends. Another 
man was playing 
a guitar in the 
corner. 

“Listen,” said 
Ike, quietly. 
“They have just 
said that they 
are going to 
follow us and 
settle us at the 
Boka. That’s 
that lonely place 
the other side of 
the marsh. — If 
we give them the 
chance, the rats 
will have us be-. 
fore the morning. 
I’m going to: 
order three gins. 
If they haven’t 
that, we'll have beer. I’ll give the word; then 
all drain glasses and run like the wind.” 

A woman came forward and, in response to 
Ike’s apparently bad Spanish, she explained that 
they had only beer and wine to offer the sefiors. 
She brought us three glasses of beer, and gave 
Ike the change in dirty, crumpled dollar notes, 
each of which was worth about one and 
apenny. At the same moment the guitar-player 
crossed the floor, still tinkling away ; then care- 
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lessly leaned his back against the door. We 
were trapped! But a satlorman is a match for 
a Dago any da 
“Pardon, senor,” said Ike, politely; “ will 
you have a cigarette?” ‘The man came forward 
and extended his hand. ‘ Now,” said Ike, 
3 Git” 
aped at the door, tore it open, and then 
we went flying along that road as if we were 
anxious to beat the world’s record. Iam half 
of opinion that we did. There was just one 
knife between 
us, and what 
good would that 
have been in a 
fight against 
five villainous 
greasers who had 
revolvers and 
stilettos? The 
memory of this 
quickened our 
feet, and my 
heart felt easier 
as we came to 
the end of the 
road and heard 
the welcome 
buzzer of a tram. 
We jumped on 
it, and then as 
we leaned back 
in our seats I 


gave a sigh of 
relief. 
“Next time,” 


said Ike, “T'll 
have more horse- 
sense than to go 
looking for a pet 
café late at night. 
We'll have to risk 
going back to 
the ship, that’s 
all.” 

We reached 
the dock road a 
quarter of an 
hour later, and 
were soon aboard the Z——. The other men 
were back and fast asleep in their bunks. . Just 
as I was getting ready to turn in I heard a low 
whisper from the water. 

“That's Pedro. I thought he'd be finished,” 
said Ike. He lowered the Jacob's ladder, 
and a tall, active man clambered up the side of 
the ship. By the light of the quay lamps I 
could see) that, he was) (all) skin, bone, and 
muscle, and bore a striking ‘resemblance to the 
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villainous-looking wretches we had escaped 
from in the café. ‘Ihe gleam in his dark, glit- 
tering eyes was not healthy to look at—just that 
frightful light you see in the eyes of a wild 
beast. 

“ Good evening, sefiors,” he said, in English. 
“TI could do with one glass of grog. ‘Tell the 
capitan it’s for Pedro.” 

I got him the grog, and then Ike helped him 
to load his boat. His cargo consisted of hams, 
sides of bacon, cases of tobacco, and iron- 
mongery ; he must have taken away at least 
eight hundredweight of stuff. ‘Then he loaded 
himself with smaller goods in an overcoat such 
as Ike had worn when going ashore. Altogether 
he had at least a hundred and fifty pounds’ 
worth of stuff with him when he was ready 
to go. 

“How can you get these things ashore?” I 
asked him. 

“T have a way of 
my own, Sefior In- 
glese,” he said, with 
an evil grin. “Just 
a little way of my own! 
I try kindness first, 
and then if that does 
not succeed ——” 

“Yes?” 

“Well, I try more 
kindness,” he added, 
with a smile that 
showed his gleaming 
white teeth. ‘ Adios, 
sefiors !” 

He lowered him- 
self down the Jacob’s 
ladder, and the last 
I saw of him was as 
he rowed away, with 
a knife between his 
teeth, his head turn- 
ing from side to side 
like some wild animal 
scenting danger. 


“ He's helped more than one fellow out of the 
world,” said Ike. “ He’d as soon use his knife 
as he would light a cigarette. Well, if ever he’s 
taken, it will be for murder as well as smuggling, 
for he makes a boast about it, and he’s quite as 
bad as his word.” 

I watched Pedro disappear ; then I turned in, 
thankful that the smuggled goods were all gone. 
The next day was Sunday, and we were pre- 
paring to have a day ashore when suddenly I 
saw an officer of the Customs coming towards 
the ship. He was followed by half-a-dozen 
searchers. Evidently some suspicion had been 
aroused. The chief officer received him politely, 
and when he announced that he had come to 
search the ship was more polite than ever. He 
found nothing, naturally, because there was 
nothing to find. . 

As the disappointed officer and searchers 
returned to the quay, 
the mate began to 
pay us for our share 
in carrying the con- 
traband goods ashore. 
And the language of 
the man in the café 
who had been paid 
with flash bank-notes 
was choice, refined, 
and elegant com- 
pared with mine 
when the — rascally 
chief officer paid me 
one Argentine 
sovereign for my six 
journeys, each of 
which ran me the 
risk of six months’ 
imprisonment in one 
of the lowest and 
foulest prisons on the 
face of the earth. But - 
it served me right 
for having been a 
smuggler. 


“WE KOWED AWAY, WITH A KNIFK BETWEEN HIS TEETH,’ 
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By Davin McLEan. 


SuR GERMAN “2 
“CANOE TRIP 


The amusing adventures which befell four Englishmen who spent a holiday canoeing down a little 
German river. The police could not understand such an expedition being undertaken for pleasure, 
and had a shrewd notion they were foreign spies seeking the weak points of the Fatherland! 


aw he friend Joe Malden was born to be 
' ) an explorer, but fate and his father 
#} put him into a solicitor’s office. 
Here he was allowed three weeks in 
~ the year to do as Nature bade him. 
The wilds his soul yearned to scour and con- 
quer were too far off to be available, so he 
bought two Canadian canoes, and in them he 
and his friends paddled down many of the rivers 
of Europe. 

One summer, when this craze of his was at its 
height, he had enlisted as_ his fellow-travellers 
a huge six-foot - five doctor named Villiers ; 
Jones, also a ‘sawbones,” and myself — not 
to mention Paddy, his Irish terrier. So far my 
travelling experiences had been far afield — 
round the world, in fact—but by the known 
ways and beaten routes. My only experi- 
ence of tents had been in Canada, where an 
occasional shooting or camping expedition 
necessitated leaving the haunts of men. _ This 
camping in civilized countries was new to me, 


and proved, as it turned out, a more exciting 
business. 

I had been told to bring old clothes, but ihe 
pair of grey flannels and the coat I turned up 
in at the station almost made Malden jump, so 
strictly had I followed instructions. That pair 
of flannels had a small tear—I had not noticed 
it—but, like the cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand, it spread later to quite unmanageable 
dimensions, and rained ridicule upon me. 

We were each armed with a small tarpaulin 
bag, which carried our paraphernalia. When 
full the bags looked like four fat sausages. 
There was also a basket with some of our tin- 
ware and necessaries. The night boat took us 
from Harwich to the Hook of Holland, and it 
was quite early when we began the lonely train 
journey that was to end not far from the head- 
waters of the Werra, near Meiningen. 

About dinner-time Malden had the spirit of 
the wilds strong wpomyhimy (We were in one 
of those very respectable German second-class 
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carriages, and there was an_ irreproachable 
German in the corner. 

Malden, with his mind’s eye fixed upon the 
long trail, produced from the basket a cooked 
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chicken, which the four ot us were, perforce, 
obliged to devour without knives or forks! 
They had gone on ahead with the canoes. The 
alarmed expression of the irreproachable German 
told me what he thought ! 

In the evening we reached Vachdorf, our 
destination, a small village on the Werra, lying 
amid pleasant fields. It all looked very quiet 
and peaceful, but there was to be no peace 
for us that night, for the canoes and baggage 
had not arrived! They had been sent on 
three weeks before, 
and by all the laws 
of probability 
should have been 
awaiting us. But 
Malden told us we \ 
need not despair, \ 
as quite probably 
they were stuck 
at the next station. 
By this time we felt 
tired and annoyed, 
so it was proposed 
that we should 
turn in. There 
was none so willing 
as I. But the 
spirit of the wilds 
had taken Malden 
by the hand and re- 
fused to allow him 
to sleep in a house. 
He proposed to lie 
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in a field close to the village! I do not think I 
grumble at having to put up with discomfort 
when necessary, but in a civilized German 
village, with a comfortable gasthaus staring one 
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in the face, wilfully to go and sleep in a field 

1s, I confess, beyond me. I struck. The 

other three betook themselves to their field, 

where they, tentless, slept—or tried to. All I 

knew was that through my dreams: a giant 

appeared who roughly shook me, and that this 

giant gradually assumed the form of Villiers, 

standing over my comfortable bed and saying it 
was high time to be up. 

We journeyed to the other village and there 

found our canoes, tent-rods, and one hamper of 

supplies, but no 

tent-cover; that 

was grinning at’ 

some German rail- 

way official at a 


] station en route, and 


- refusing to join and 
clothe its skeleton. 
It was a bad 
business, for we 
nad no intention of 
seeking civilized 
quarters each night. 
The inexo:able Joe 
Malden always kept 
going until the sky 
reddened in the 
west, and then 
looked for a camp- 
ing ground on the 
bank. If it was 
néar a village so 
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for that meant fresh milk and eggs, and per- 
chance bacon, for breakfast next morning; if 
not—well, we had our rations, and plenty of the 
sauce of hunger to spread on them. 

We adjourned to the telegraph-office, and lay 
low for a day until we got back our futile replies. 
‘That tent-cover was too shy for us. 

Ruefully we spread out the various towels, 
sheets, and other materials that might possibly 
fill the vacancy. Our tent was pitched by 
sticking a bamboo pole in the ground and 
bending it until the other end reached the 
earth, when that too was stuck in. Several of 
these formed the framework. We found that, 
utilizing all our coverings and towels, we could 
just manage to clothe this skeleton. It was a 
disreputable-looking affair, 
with numerous safety-pins 
and many a chink, but it 
would serve provided the 
gods kept the rain in their 
laps. 

It was nearly a mile 
from the goods yard, where 
our canoes were, to the 
banks of the Werra. The 
sun blazed overhead ; there 
was no conveyance avail 
able, and we toiled, drip- 
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ping with perspiration, 
over that interminable 
mile. It was an awful 


portage ! 

The Werra lay sparkling 
in the sunshine, tripping 
along at a great rate. Just 
below the spot where we 
launched the canoes there 
was a dam, which extended right across the river, 
with the exception of a space of a few yards in the 
middle, where the water bounded over. It was 
aimost a waterfall, and an exhilarating begin- 
ning to our voyaging. ‘The canoes took it like 
thoroughbreds, at a great pace. Evening saw 
us pitching camp. It was to be our first ex- 
perience of the patchwork tent-cover. Jones 
proved his efficiency at joining towels as well 
as wounds. Before that trip was over he took 
an artist’s pride in his creation, stepping back 
and viewing it with his head on one side. Con- 
sidering our materials, it was good ; considered 
relatively, it was vile. 

At night I crawled in first and lay at 
length, next came the huge Villiers, turning 
his mammoth-like back upon me; then Jones, 
then Malden, and lastly Paddy, the watcher of 
the night. The ground was hard and irregular. 
Villiers lay elephantine, without motion, and 


snored ; I writhed and tossed in the small space 
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between his huge back and the fragile tent-wall. 
So far as Villiers was concerned I might have 
been a somewhat irritating fly, doing a cake- 
walk on his back. He twitched, but snored on. 
That first night was not pleasant. I was glad 
when six o’clock came, and we all turned to 
breakfast-making and tent-striking. That tent 
deserved all the striking it got! Later I got to 
endure, but never to enjoy it. 

It was pleasant work, winding down the 
smiling German valley, with its well-cultivated 
fields on either side of us and the low hills in 
the near distance. Every now and again we 
would pass a village of white-plastered houses, 
showing all their wooden beams painted black, 
and there was often a halt at the gasthaus for 
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deliciously-iced lager-beer, which even the 
most diminutive village never failed to produce. 
Then perhaps an exciting rush down a rapid, 
giving just that small spice of danger that adds 
relish to an undertaking, for we knew not what 
was coming. 

This unlocked river continually obliged us to 
negotiate its weirs. If there was little water 
going over we would step out on to the weir 
and haul the canoes over, but sometimes it 
meant a long portage in the hot sun to some 
feasible spot below, where a launch was made. 
A canoe filled with-all our necessaries for a 
fortnight was no light weight, and the pitying 
country people would sometimes give us a hand. 
We found these German country-folk uniformly 
courteous and pleasant, though naturally curious 
at this strange phenomenon of four foreigners 
in small boats voyaging down their practically 
virgin river. 

Sometimés tiwe! pwould éallva “halt at a par- 
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ticularly enticing village, and take a stroll to 
examine more closely the picturesque houses. 
If it was evening we would buy our fresh butter, 
milk, and eggs for the morning’s breakfast. 
Some of these German village houses are 
startling enough on first acquaintance. They 
are not small, and when the huge front door is 
opened one sees a large hall, usually strewed 
with straw. During my first visit to such a 
house I was startled to see a horse sticking its 
head through a doorway on the right and 
looking inquiringly at a cow opposite. Farther 
down the hall were doors leading to the living- 
rooms of the household. 

And so the days passed pleasantly enough 
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gendarme in full uniform, holding in his hand 
a naked sword and flanked on either side by 
two huge rustics armed with sticks. Villiers 
and Malden could speak German fairly well. 
They both rose up; we all rose up; and the 
six-foot - five of Englishman interviewed the 
diminutive gendarme. 

My German is limited, and I could but guess 
at what was passing ; but one thing was clear. 
The little gendarme was so nervous he could 
hardly speak. Later he got over that, but his 


nervousness was changed into confusion of 
speech, for he had evidently been absorbing 
large quantities of Dutch courage in the form 
of schnapps. 


Malden quickly translated the 


until that memor- 
able evening which 
was to mark this 
holiday with a red 
letter. 

We had paddled 
on until nearly dusk, and had 
pitched camp in the long, luscious 
grass growing on a level spgce just 
above the bank. We were about 
two miles below a village, above 
which, on a hill, towered the ruins 
of some old castle, romantic enough at any 
time, but now calling up visions of medizval 
chivalry as it loomed through the dusk. We 
looked forward contentedly to breakfast, made 
extra palatable by fresh milk and butter and 
eggs. 

By the time our excellent supper had tinged 
our thoughts with contentment and the four 
pipes were glowing, it was dark. Paddy, who 
almost invariably accompanied Malden in his 
voyagings, was lying near us, alert as always. 
It was he who gave us our first inkling of 
danger. Malden’s hand caught his collar just 
in time, and soon after there emerged from the 
dark the startling apparition of a diminutive 


“THE SIX-POOT-FIVE OF ENGLISHMAN 
INTERVIEWED THE DIMINUTIVE 
GENDAKME.” 


essentials of the conversa- 
tion to the rest. We were 
camping upon hay, and 
where we had no right to 
be; the chief of the party 
must accompany the 
gendarme to the village, there to be con- 
fronted by the sergeant of police and the 
lessee of the ground we defiled by squatting 
upon. We explained we had no chief. This 
nonplussed our schnapp-bestrengthened warrior 
for a time, until Malden eased his mind by 
consenting to go; I eased mine by consenting 
to accompany Malden. And so the warrior, 
having sheathed his sword, marched towards the 
village between Malden and me, with the four 
Tustics acting as a rear-guard. Malden talked 
to him in a conversational tone about things in 
general, and he was quite at his ease again by 
the time the village-was reached. 

Every house’ was_btistling with heads, for the 
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hazardous enterprise of this small policeman 
and his bodyguard had become widely known. 
We arrived at the gas‘haus, marched through the 
outer room, full of gaping villagers drinking beer, 
through the billiard - room, into an inner 
sanctum, where our fate lay. There was the 
sergeant of police, a magnificent fellow in 
white ducks, blue tunic, brass helmet, and 
white gloves. We gravely saluted each other. 
‘The room being small and our company having 
been swelled by the Burgomaster, the innkeeper 
—who was to act as interpreter—and the lessee 
of the land, who had lodged the complaint, we 
adjourned to the billiard-room. There I sat 
upon the table and made cannons while the 
magnificent sergeant cross-examined Malden in 
German. Later the innkeeper came over and 
cross examined me. 

It seemed a small matter to the sergeant that 
we had been camping upon forbidden ground. 
He thought imperially, and had a mind intent 
on guarding the Fatherland. “ Why were we in 
Germany?” “What object had we in paddling 
down a German river?” His incredulity was 
obvious when we impressed upon him that 
Englishmen did that sort of thing purely for 
amusement. In his mind’s eye he saw spies 
sneaking in by unguarded routes to unearth the 
secrets of Germany. Perchance he saw the 
Emperor himself rewarding his zeal with a long- 
deferred promotion. He bombarded Malden 
with every sort of question to elicit our object. 
That we had no object but amusement appeared 
to him too obviously clumsy a lie. He demanded 
passports. Malden produced one some years old 
which he carried to meet just such emergencies. 
The sergeant learnedly examined it at great 
length—I ¢Aznk the right way up. It was no 
good. His visions of promotion, of doing great 
service to the Fatherland, fled, and, with a crest- 
fallen countenance, he told us that we would 
be fined a mark and a half. If we could not 
pay, he said, we must be imprisoned until 
Monday (it was then Saturday night) and be 
tried by the Court. 

I confess we were hardly fit to stroll down 
Bond Street, but I had no idea our garments 
gave us away to that extent. With a tolerant 
and lordly air Malden produced a hundred- 
mark note, throwing it on the billiard-table and 
asking for change, which was produced with 
some difficulty. 

We gravely saluted the sergeant, the Burgo- 
master, and the gentleman who was to benefit 
to the extent of a mark and a half, and 
retired to the outer room with the innkeeper, 
whose English was fluent. “Vot a lot of 
monney you Englishmen haf,” said he, when we 
ordered lager-beer for everyone in sight, and a 


bottle of wine for ourselves and the innkeeper. 
‘That innkeeper, it appeared, had lived in 
California. 

By the time we left the inn, I fancy we could 
have camped in the centre of a wheatfield and 
not been molested. 

With the hearty goodwill of the whole popu- 
lation of the village we left to try and find our 
way back to camp. It was almost pitch-dark, 
and we yelled a frequent “Cooee” without 
response. At last we heard an answering call, 
and made a bee-line, through fields of wheat 
and oats, straight to camp. I tremble now to 
think of the amount of damage we did in 
getting back. 

Next morning at breakfast we saw a solitary 
figure making its way: to us. It was he who 
had benefited to the lordly extent of a mark 
and a half. He offered to pay it back to us! 
His cast of countenance was somewhat Semitic, 
and I fancy he had had a bad quarter of an 
hour with some of the many warm adherents we 
had left behind us the previous evening. Malden 
gently refused it, and poured more coals of fire 
on his head by offering him an English sixpence 
as a memento of the occasion! 

Our sergeant of police, however, still brooded 
on the possible iil we might work to his beloved 
Fatherland, for next morning, many miles down 
the river, while I was disporting myself in the 
Werra, another equally magnificent sergeant 
rode up on a bicycle and inquired how we were 
progressing and how far we were likely to go 
that day. “Perhaps ten miles, perhaps fifty ; 
depends on the current,” said Malden. We 
saw no more of the police. 

One fine night, when Jones was surveying the 
patchwork tent with his usual pride, a loud 
bellowing told us that a bull was not far off. 
We could see him at the far end of the field 
in which we were camped. Nothing was said. 
I fancy Malden had visions of herds of buffalo 
scouring the wide prairie, and shame kept us 
silent. We crept into the tent as usual, but the 
huge warming-pan on my left did not snore, and 
there was a tense wakefulness apparent. The 
bellowing drew nearer and nearer, and Paddy 


got restless and alert. So did we all. At last 
discretion got the better part of valour. I will 
not say who proposed moving. I did not, 


though I very soon would have if someone else 
had not relieved me of the disagreeable 
necessity. We scrambled out and put a high 
fence between that bull and our tent. The 
latter, at any rate, could stand no tossing ; we 
were sure of that. 

By this time we were skirting the edge of the 
beautiful ‘Thiringer-Wald, its; endless rows of 
straight stems-and, dark foliage shading the river. 
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In the forest the foot treads softly over deep 
carpets of pine needles, and the eye peers 
through its countless columns swathed in per- 
petual gloom. When the stillness of evening 
fell we could not resist a swim in the dark 
waters. All. the stillness and the mystery of 
the vast forest seemed to 
stretch over and about 
us. 
Pleasant day succeeded 
pleasant day, with never a 
drop of rain. In due course 
we said good-bye to the 
Werra, for it joins the 
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Fulda, and the two continue, forming the mightier 
Weser. 

After the Werra’s sparkling liveliness, its 
laughing rapids, swift flow, and near banks, it 
was strange to be floating along on the broad, 
stately Weser. 

Only one boat of any kind had been known 
to have preceded us down the Werra, and that 
was manned by an Englishman. The Weser 
carried an occasional huge barge. They were 
propelled by no horse-power, but simply floated 
down with the stream. 

We noticed, though, that they floated consider- 
ably faster that we could do, being much deeper 
in the water. It occurred to some energetic 
soul amongst us that it would be a good idea 
to get a tow, and we hailed a friendly-looking 
steersman, 


He was very interested, and gladly granted 
our wish. We boarded his barge, and the 
German-speaking members explained our voyag- 
ing to him at some length. It was all very 
strange and wonderful to him. Later we 
stripped and dived from the bow of his barge, 


boarding at the stern 
when we had grown 
tired of swimming 

This easy progres- 
sion floated us to 
Hameln, as it is now 
spelt, but identical 
with Hamelin of “ Pied Piper” fame. 

There we expected letters and did not get 
them. There, too, we got back to the civiliza- 
tion of towns. That evening saw us dining 
luxuriously in a well-lit café, with napery and 
more forks than one, waited on by a swift-footed 
German waiter. Frankly, to me it was good. 
No doubt Malden viewed the whole business 
with disgust. As I have said, Malden should 
have been an explorer. Cities and civilization 
are wasted on him. Next day our voyaging came 
to an end at the village of Vlotho, below Hameln. 
In all we had paddled about two hundred and 
sixty miles, and, I fancy, had a more interesting 
and adventurous time of it than many a wider 
river would have afforded us. 

But the chief result was the increase in our 
respect for the assiduity of the German police. 


The Story of Larry Tipprary. 


AS TOLD BY HIMSELF AND SET DOWN BY LIEUTENANT CHAUNCEY MCGOVERN, OF THE 
PHILIPPINE CONSTABULARY. 


Being the amazing history of an ex-soldier, as related by himself to his former officer. 


Attracted 


by reports of rich gold deposits in the little-known interior of the Island of Mindanao, Larry Tipprary 
penetrated into the country in disguise, made friends with the warlike tribesmen, and was finally 


made a Datto, or chief. 


When Lieutenant McGovern met him in Manila he was well on his 


way to become a millionaire. 


UBBING nvy hands together, I made 

a bee-line for Mr. Basilan’s head. 
Grabbing the halter from the slave's 
trembling hands, I held the horse at 
arms’ length, threw up his head with 
a jerk that cut his mouth, and then looked him 
square in the eyes. 

For the sake of introducing some little fire- 
works, I now half let go of him just to give him 
a chance to do a little grand-stand prancing 
around with me hanging on to him, as if I was 
going to be shaken off the bridle and trampled 
upon the next second. 

But suddenly I gave the horse a wink, and, 
lightening my grasp 
once more, in a minute 
I had the little imp as 
quiet as a lamb again. 
It was only a case of 
looking him in the 
eye and giving him a 
twist on the soft 
part of his gums. 

Next I pre- 
tended to believe 
the horse was 
now tamed, so I 
walked carelessly 
alongside him, 
keeping a mighty 
good account, 
however, of the 
length of his 
foreleg on the 
side where I 
stood. Of course, 
he gave me a 
lick with his hoof 
on the back, but 
that was just the 
very thing I had 
reckoned on. I 
was getting my audience suit- 
ably worked up. 

Then I held his head up once more, 
gave him a jerk in the mouth with the 
trope, set my jawbone as I do when- 
ever I mean something, and, with the 
King of Connaught’s fire in my eyes, 
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looked Mr. Horse in the face for a full sixty 
seconds without saying a word or moving a 
muscle. 

Suil holding the horse’s head in exactly the 
same position, and still riveting my eye on him, 
I crept nearer and nearer. When my nose was 
right against the nose of the horse I took a long 
breath and blew sharply up his nostrils. 

As any recruit of a cavalryman knows, the 
surprised animal lost his fire for a full second, 
and so, while still holding the bridle tight, I 
nailed him one with my closed fist right between 
the eyes. Then I blew up his nostrils again— 
it’s an old trick in the cavalry. 

Before the startled pony had time 
to recover from his surprise I had 
hold of my 
4 leather halter, 
ef with a steel bit 

BX the like of which 
the beast had 
never dreamed 
of before, and 
had the whole 
thing clamped 
tight around his 
head. 

“Jack Robin- 
son,” sir, couldn't 
have been out of 
your mouth be- 
fore I flung the 
reins round his 
neck in the way 
they teach you 
at Riley. Kick- 
ing his nigh fore- 
‘leg I had it in 
my hand in a 
flash. I pulled 
the reins down 
hard, and, lo and 
behold!. Mr. 
Horse woke up 
in a minute to 
ask himself how 
on earth he hap- 
pened to be 
lying down on 
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the grass as gentle as a lamb, with everybody . 


laughing at him. 

In a minute I clapped on a horse-blanket and 
threw the saddle across the pony’s withers. - It 
was the first time that steed had ever seen a 
leather saddle—or, at least, it was the first time 
he had ever felt one on his back—for the Moro 
saddles are all made of wood. Of course, I had 
my hands pretty well full during this little intro- 
duction, but I’ve never seen a horse yet that a 
Riley man couldn’t conquer, and by the time I 
was just getting warmed up Mr. Pony was ready 
for his manger. But that was no go with me. 
Larry was a little bit out of practice, but once a 
cavalryman always a cavalryman, and my old 
cavalry fever was now upon me. Around and 
round I spun on that pinto steed, covered with 
foam from withers to hoof; while every now 
and then, as the horse was on the gallop, I 
jumped off and on, clean over him and back, 
leaned over to pick up my hat, and made the 
“about-face-and-to-the-front-again” which is 
common in cavalry posts in the States, but 
which the Moros had never seen or heard the 
like of before. 2 

When I finally saw the horse could hold up 
his head no longer I jumped off his back while 
he was still on the gallop, and let him run away 
and play. But the curious little beggar only 
ran a few yards; then he stopped suddenly, 
looked round, and came crawling after me, with 
his nose grovelling, for all the world like a 
whipped dog. 

Well, it is a Datto 
I was made the very 
next day. Yes, sir, I 
am now the Datto of 
Bassuk —a regular 
straight-goods Datto, 
mind you. I had to 
keep the Sultan in a 
good bumour by doing 
a few more little tricks 
every now and then 
during the rest of the 
day, but everything 
went swimmingly. 

They have a funny 
way of making Dattos. 
By ten o’clock in the 
morning the Sultan’s 
house and the yard 
and ‘the little park 
were all jammed full 
of Moros from the 
other zancherias of 
the valley. There were 
in all about twenty 
Dattos living there, 
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and the Sultan was the head one of them. When 
his Sultanship decided that I was to get “stripes” 
he had to have every one of the other Dattos 
present. When Dattos go visiting one another 
they pay each other the compliment of bringing 
pretty nearly their whole army with them, in case 
something unexpected might happen. 

Just as the clock struck twelve Pandita 
Duciman—that is, the High Priest of the 
Sultan—came marching up the Sultan’s avenue 
with a great Mohammedan Bible with two 
sheets of silver for covers held under his arm. 
Behind him came his box-bearer and his bolo- 
bearer. Then came in single file his umbrella- 
bearer, his _bamboo-water-pitcher-bearer, his 
chair-bearer, his spear-bearer, his Remington- 
carbine-bearer, his drum-bearer, and his bamboo- 
clarionet-bearer. 

The moment his Panditaship came into sight 
all the chiefs and warriors got up from sitting on 
their heels and came to a kind of parade-rest 
“attention.” Then, when the salutations were 
over, the pages and slaves and ordinary Moros 
fell away to one side, and the Pandita ranged 
all the Dattos in the form of a half-circle, with 
himself as one horn and the Sultan the other 
horn. As for Larry, he was placed in the 
centre. In this form the half-circle moved off 
to a little, private enclosed park, where no 
woman was ever allowed to go and no Moro 
below the rank of Datto. 

I began to think that my time had come, for 
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as soon as we reached the park a couple of 
Dattos jumped on me with their bolos. 

In two shakes they had Larry bound hand 
and foot and led him over to a bamboo mat 
which was spread on the grass. Beside it stood 
a big Datto with his great head-chopping sword 
drawn. I was ordered to kneel down and bow 
my head, and I was too surprised to do anything 
except what they told me. I was just like a 
man suddenly awakened from a dream, I didn’t 
seem to know whether I was asleep or awake. 

Next they spread a large bamboo mat in front 
of me, and then the whole party squatted down 
on their heels, in the form of a crescent, the 
Sultan at one end and the Pandita at the other, 
everybody facing me. 

By this time I was boiling hot—in more ways 
than one. The sun was beating down so 
fiercely that the Dattos had put up their red 
and yellow and pink and green umbrellas, with 
gold and silver handles and tassels, while poor 
roped-in Larry was forced to kneel 
there in the sun, his head bare to 
the blistering blaze and his blood 
nearly bursting from his veins. 

I was thinking of the drawn-out 
agony which the Indians inflicted 
on their prisoners of war, and con- 
cluded that I was to be treated 
much the same. 

Presently one Datto put a blue 
silk pillow in the centre of the mat, 
another put a red silk one on top of 
that, a third put on a black silk one, 
and so on—every one of the Dattos 
putting on the pile a pillow of a differ- 
ent colour. Last of all the Pandita 
planked down his Koran on top of 
the pile, and taking his small waist- 
knife —which they call a “ goorook ” 
—he made as many passes round 
the pile as if he was a conjurer 
going to turn the whole thing into 
a keg of whisky. 

Then the party began to sing 
something about Ali, and when they 
had finished the High Priest got up 
and said a prayer. Finally the whole 
pack of them let out a Moro war- 
whoop that made my blood turncold. 

Getting up and drawing their 
bolos, they began to make excited 
strokes in the air, at the same time 
dancing madly around in a circle, 
with me in the middle. 

Soon they got tired of this and 
squatted down again. Then the 
Sultan made a speech about my great 
bravery and powers as a general, 


and the fine Datto that I should be. Then 
they all put their hands on the Koran in the 
middle, the High Priest said another prayer, 
and they all drew back and took a chew of doze. 

In the middle of the pow-wow that followed 
the butcher-looking gentleman standing by me 
with the big knife raised it high in the air and 
cut the ropes around my wrists and the rope 
which tied my feet together. 

Two Dattos next led me up to the pile on the 
mat and placed my hands on the Bible. The 
High Priest blessed me and gave me a big chew 
of betel-nut from his gold box, while the Sultan 
placed in my hands the beheading knife which 
formerly belonged to his brother-in-law, as an em- 
blem of my future authority as Datto of Bassuk.* 

On the way back to the harem in my brand- 
new Datto togs—as proud as a lance-corporal , 


* 1 know from personal exper that Larry's description of 
this curious ceremony is correct, having once bech present myself, 
by strategy, at the making of a Datto.—Tue Autior. 
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who is wearing his first stripe—I was jumped 
upon by the fair young thing of sixty-five whom 
I mentioned as having encouraged me the day 
before when I was fooling with the horse. Did 
she want to kill me? Faith, no; it was ten 
times worse than that! She pressed her black 
lips against my blushing cheeks and said she was 
going to marry me—because she ‘saw me first”! 
Yes, sir; she wanted to bestow her hand and 
heart on the new-made Datto of Bassuk. And 
events showed she really meant it. 

It turned out that she was the widow—that is, 
the chief of the several widows—of the late 
Datto Makar, whom the Sultan had accidentally 
killed in a little argument about crops. Makar 
was a rancheria about ten miles away, but the 
lady, being the sister of the Sultan, had come to 

. live at his harem upon the sad demise of her 
respected spouse. The dead Datto had never 
had a son, and, although the Moros have as 
many wives as they can afford, it is the first wife 
who has the whole say in the distribution of the 
estate of the Datto who gets killed—they never 
seem to die any other way in Mindanao. 

All this meant that the lady owned the whole 
rancheria of the late Datto Makar, with all its 
crops and caradaos and gold-mines, if gold there 
was. And if I 
should make the 
dear child the wife 
of the Datto of 
Bassuk, Larry 
would be one of 
the richest Dattos 
in the valley. But 
I am a good Catho- 
lic, as you know, 
and, Datto or no 
Datto, I couldn’t 
be thinking of 
taking a second 
wife on my staff. 

I couldn’t afford 
to make an enemy 
of the old creature 
just then, however, 
so I said to her, 
“Shure, Dattona, 
you're just the baby 
I’ve been looking 
for all the days of 
my life. We z7// 
be married! I 
wish the event 
could take place 
this very minute, 
butoutof considera- 
tion for you, my 
honey, so that you 
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can think the matter over and not rashly throw 
yourself away, we won’t get spliced until the next 
new moon.” Which was fully thirty days away, sir, 
and gave me plenty of time to make my plans. 

“She will cost you twenty-five pesos, honour- 
able Datto,” says the Sultan to me when I told 
him the news before the whole assemblage. 
Every time a Moro takes a wife he’s got to 
buy her for cash from her father or nearest male 
relation. The prices range from a hundred 
pesos for a beauty of eighteen or twenty to 
fifty cents Mexican for an old woman like Mrs. 
Datto Makar; except, of course, when she’s 
blue-blooded, as in this case, when she fetches a 
few pesos more, according to rank. 

“Indeed, he can’t have me for anything 
less than a hundred pesos!” the old woman 
broke in, indignant-like, and I hoped to good- 
ness the deal was off. But, no; the Sultan 
declared that a hundred pesos I’d have to pay 
for the hand of his darling sister. 

“But where shall I get a hundred pesos to 
pay for the jewel?” said I, aloud. ‘The fact is, 
sir, 1 had ten times that much money hid away 
in my saddle, but it wasn’t my game to let on 
that I had any money at all. 

“Qh, I'll give you a month to get the hundred 
pesos,” said the 
Sultan. And that 
closed the deal. 

Why do I sup- 
pose the old woman 
“raised the price” 
on me under those 
circumstances? 
That was explained 
the same evening. 
She was a regular 
woman, that’s all, 
and it pleased her 
vanity to see such 
a fine-looking young 
Datto as myself 
agreeing before all 
that crowd to pay 
as much for her as 
for a plump young 
senorita of eighteen. 
She wasn’t at all 
afraid that she 
would lose me on 
account of my not 
being able to find 
the cash. The fact 
is, sir, she came up 
to me that very 
evening and passed 
me a little bag when 
nobody else was 
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looking. What was in it? ‘The hundred pesos, 
sir, and all in gold! 

Thinking that I had now a good opportunity 
to look into the question of gold-mines, I 
accepted the invitation of the Sultan to go 
around with him on his next monthly tour of 
inspection of the principal vanchertas, which he 
was making the following week. 

But not a sign did I see of dudjuan—that’s the 
Moro word for gold. Finally, I asked the Sultan 
point-blank, as though by accident, where his 
gold-mines were. He promptly informed me 
that all the gold there was in the whole valley 
was what strayed up from the Chino tradesmen 
in the coast towns. I saw at once he was 
telling me the truth. 

I was sorely disappointed at first ; it seemed 
I had taken all the trouble and risk for nothing. 

But fortune was to smile on me yet. In 
nearly every house we visited I noticed a big 
pile of red balls the size of cocoanuts. Think- 
ing they were balls of thread for making the 
funny clothes the Moro females are everlastingly 
at work on, I paid no particular attention to 
them until one day I happened to handle one 
of them and noticed it had a qucer smell and 
touch. 

“What do you call those balls of red?” I 
asked the Sultan. E 

“Ob, they are only balls of gutta,” he replied, 
carelessly. 

“ Balls of gutta!” I said, excitedly. 
all this rubber grow in this one valley ?” 

“Yes,” said he. “ But what of it? There’s 
hundreds of tons of it goes to waste every year 
because none of the Moros care to work the 
trees. About once a month, when some of us 
take a little trip to the coast and want to have 
some excuse for going, we load up a few ponies 
with it. But it’s hardly worth the while, because 
all the Chinos pay for the stuff is ten centavos 
(about five cents American) per picul.” 

“Well, by my troth!” said I to myself. 
“ Here’s a country chock-full of rubber at five 
cents a picul, when over in Singapore—only two 
days’ sail from Malybang—they think it won’t 
grow anywhere on earth except in Java and 
Borneo.” 

In Singapore, sir, you can sell gutta by the 
ship-load—that is, if you can get it to sell—and 
throw in a couple of tons of rock and sand 
every now and then—and in ten minutes you 
can walk away with fifty dollars Mexican in your 
pocket for every single picul you've brought in 
that ship—-rocks, sand, rubber, and all. 

And here I had discovered an out-of-the- 
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way place, where the folks were all ignorant and 
uncivilized, and were selling for ten centavos a 
thing that I might just as well be selling by the 
ship-load for twenty-five dollars gold. 

Did I make a treaty with the Sultan by 
which every rubber tree in the valley was to be 
tapped? Did I make the treaty read that 
every ounce of the gutta was to be sold through 
Datto Larry alone? Did the rubber discovery 
prove a bigger and surer thing than spending a 
fortune sinking shafts and getting out worthless 
clay for the mere fun of being known as a 
millionaire mine-owner? So it happened, 
lootinant !_ I wouldn’t be after buying two more 
steamships now if it wasn’t to be getting the 
rubber more quickly off my hands. 


Larry stopped and lit a fresh cigar as if there 
were nothing more to narrate. 

“ But how about the Widow Makar, Larry?” 
I said. “How did your engagement to her 
come out? Did you have to marry her?” 

“Faith,” he explained, “I was robbed of 
that pleasure right in the very nick of time 
She took a fancy to a younger and newer-madc 
Datto, the nephew of her late husband, who 
agreed—before the crowd —to give zo hundred 
pesos for her, herself furnishing the money on 
the sly !” 


The recital of Larry’s adventure had barely 
come to an end when beyond the Malecon 
Drive, on top of the big, moss-covered city 
wall, the little brown trumpeter of the Con- 
stabulario stepped into the moonlight and blew 
a musical “Taps.” 

Larry signalled to the cochkero whom I had 
noticed for a long time standing in front of the 
Legaspi pile. It was Larry’s own victoria. He 
was stopping at the Oriente—-the Waldorf- 
Astoria of the Far East, and he urged me to 
come along and have something to eat with him. 

“So you are stopping with the millionaires 
nowadays, eh, Larry 2?” said I. “ Well, I venture 
to say it is a good deal more agreeable than 
peeling potatoes in a New York restaurant at 
seyen dollars a week.” 

“Yes,” replied Larry, turning his thoughtful 
face out over the bay as though he could see, 
twenty, thousand miles away, the lights of the 
down-town sky-scrapers of Manhattan, “ being a 
millionaire in the Philippines is mighty fine fun. 
But, sir, do you know that there are times when 
I feel as if I'd throw up the whole thing if I 
could only walk up the old Bowery again for a 
couple of hours?” 
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By Captain R. V. Davipson, LATE OF THE INDIAN STAFF Corps. 


The story of a marauding leopard, an unfortunate little fox-terrier, and a sportsman who determined 


to avenge the death of his pet. 


Retribution was long delayed, but it came at last, after an exciting 


encounter with the delinquent. 


gi T all happened suddenly one autumn 
evening of 1896 in the midst of a 
chattering, careless crew dispersing 
m@| from a garden-party at one of the 

™ houses on Ayarpatha, and returning 
by a hillside path to their several abodes in the 
Indian hill station of Naini Tal. 

Somewhere in the centre of this long pro- 
cession walked my wife, conversing volubly with 
a Mrs. Denys, while Denys and I followed some 
twenty paces in their wake. Between us 
gambolled Jill—most alert and lovable of 
fox-terriers-—betraying the usual interest ’ 


of her sex and breed in the most trivial 
object that appeared to call for investiga- 
tion in the vicinity of the path. Behind 
us again strolled other departing guests, 
by twos and threes, and then a long tail 
of dandies and ponies with their respective 
bearers and syces. 

Twilight was fall- 
ing fast. Presently 
the path turned into 
and traversed a 
rugged and over 
grown ravine, and 
just as we reached a 
particularly gloomy 
corner, all in a 
moment there came 
a crash of under 
growth on the hill- 
side above, the 
flash of a lithe, 
spotted form on 
the pathway before 
me, a snap and 
squeal from little 
Jill, and in a dim- 
inuendo rattle of 
stones captor and 
victim vanished 
downhill in the 
darkness. Then all 
was still. 

Denys and I 
hurled ourselves 


down the khud 
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and searched wildly, to the considerable detri- 
ment of our shins, faces, and clothes ; but very 
little effort convinced us that in the failing light 
any hope of pursuit was futile. We could only 
return, vicious and crestfallen, to the path above, 
to find an excited group asking questions and 
surrounding two tearful and desperate ladies, 
Mrs. Denys and Jill’s mistress. 

‘There was surely excuse for the latter’s dis- 
tress, seeing that the poor little dog had been 
her inseparable 
friend and com- 
rade since, as an 
impertinent puppy, 
she had accom- 
panied us from 
England four years 
earlier. 

Having suc- 
ceeded in escaping 
from the kindly 
condolence of sur- 
rounding — friends 
we returned sadly 
downcast to our 
temporary home, 
and, recognising at 
1ast_ the hopeless- 
ness of our favour 
ite’s ultimate 
escdpe or recovery, 
set ourselves to 
plan what might 
be done in the 
way of reprisal for 
the outrage. 

These councils led 
almost immediately to 
my sending to the 
bazaar for Janthia, a 
noted shikaree of those 
parts, who had accom- 
panied me in some 
more or less successful 
expeditions after gooral 
and serao among the 
surrounding hills. He 
was fortunately found 
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on the spot and returned with my messenger. 
‘Together we set out for the scene of the catas- 
trophe, of which I furnished details on the way. 

“T think, your honour,” he began, as he 
rejoined me on the path, where I had waited 
while he pursued his investigations in the dark- 
ness below—“T think that it is that spotted thief 
from Kaladungi who has done this nefarious 
deed. Ican but make out his tracks very 
slowly in the darkness ; but should you meet me 
at daybreak on the kotal above we may per- 
chance be able to follow him up.” 

I signified my assent and returned home, 
leaving Janthia to his tuilsome task. 

The kotal he mentioned was a neck or pass 
in the hills, crossed by the bridle-path which 
rose from the Naini Tal basin and then dipped 
down the Kaladungi gorge to Kirpa Tal. There 
I found him awaiting me at dawn with the 
inspiriting news that he had followed the tracks 
to a point only fifty yards off the road. And, 
sure enough, up a spur to the right even my 
untrained eye could detect the light impress of 
a leopard’s pad in the mossy surface and a drop 
or two of blood, which showed only too surely 
that poor Jill was past redemption. 

Janthia had now little difficulty in following 
the trail, and for the next three hours we pur- 
sued it inexorably. More or less on a level 
along the hillside, we threaded through dense 
growths of ilex, deodar, and rhododendron, 
clambering round bare, rugged spurs and plung- 
ing into a rout of tangled watercourses. Finally 
there faced us a steep, broad seam on the hill- 
side—a landslip of last year—across which we 
tottered precariously in the slippery, shifting 
shale. At the far side of this our trail appeared 
to vanish, and Janthia, after hunting round 
assiduously for an hour, had to confess himself 
beaten. 

“ But assuredly,” he added, “the evil-doer 
cannot be far off. Your honour sees that 
hamlet a mile away down the valley? If, now, 
this is the beast I think, he killed a calf near 
there but three days ago, and he doubtless has 
a lair somewhere hard by. Perchance a goat or 
a calf, if tied up in the ravine yonder, might 
tempt him forth to-night.” 

1 agreed without much conviction to his pro- 
posal, and, leaving him e# route for the village 
he had indicated to make arrangements for the 
night’s vigil, pursued my own way home to a 
belated breakfast. 

It would be tedious to recount at any length 
the many nights of strained expectancy that 
Janthia and I spent in the vicinity of one or 
other domestic animal secured in some selected 
situation round about that ravine or village. 
Again and again the calf, or goat, or pig, as the 


case might be, duly played its part and betrayed 
its presence after the manner of its kind, with- 
out, however, attracting our cunning quarry to 
a sufficiently close investigation. At times, it is 
true, one became conscious of some unfamiliar 
sound, distinct above the ever-pulsing silence of 
the jungle night—the tinkle of gravel, an extra 
tustle of foliage, even stealthy footfalls at a 
safe distance—such as roused the nerves to 
tense attention without giving pretext for a move 
ment or a shot. And the morning after such 
experiences Janthia would find tracks in the 
vicinity, which, however, he was never able to 
follow very far. 

During the fortnight that followed Jill's tragic 
fate I spent six nights in the above manner, and 
must acknowledge that I had become weary, 
disheartened, and hopeless of ultimate success. 
About that time, too, my leave drew to an end, 
and my wife and I had to turn our faces to the 
plains and the regiment once more. So, as time 
went on, our poor little terrier became not much 
more than a tender and regretful memory, and 
my hope of avenging her untimely death 
languished. 

So, though coincidence and convenience took 
us again to Naini ‘Tal but one year later, all 
thought or hope of vengeance, as I have said, 
had long been laid aside. And it was only on 
the look-out for a goora/ or serao that I used 
to spend an occasional morning or afternoon 
wandering with a rifle about the grassy uplands 
and wooded gorges at the back of Cheena or 
Ayarpatha. 

Janthia, the shikaree, as often as not accom- 
panied me ; but on one such afternoon I sallied 
forth alone with my le double. “303 to 
compass the more distant spurs behind Ayarpatha, 
meaning to return up the Kaladungi valley. 

It was getting dusk as, with face towards 
home, I approached a long slide of shale, which 
I recognised as the same that had a year before 
terminated my first day's fruitless pursuit of the 
delinquent leopard. At the spot 1 bad reached 
a narrow thread of goat-track seemed to promise 
sufficient foothold, and, secure and noiseless in 
tubber-soled shoes, I embarked on the passage. 

I had got about half-way across when, turn- 
ing a projecting shoulder, there— facing me on 
the same track not many yards away, and, in 
spite of the gathering gloom, distinct enough in 
marks and proportions—stood the very embodi- 
ment of the leopard which had mocked all my 
previous efforts! He did not even crouch as 
we both paused instinctively-—arrested in our 
stride. Then I threw my rifle to my shoulder 
and, just catching the sights, fired. 

With acmuffled \growkatd lan awkward lurch 
the big brute hurled himself down the shifting 
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slope and, falling and recovering himself, rolling 
and leaping, snapping and silent, disappeared 
over an edge one hundred yards below, where 
the shale appeared to end in a precipitous fall 
to the stream. 

I stood in doubt for a second, believing the 
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beast to be hit, yet recognising the foolhardiness, 
if not impossibility, of pursuing the same course 
down the crumbling slope. Then I followed 
my path to the far side of the landslip, and 
scrambled down through the jungle to its lower 
edge. Continuing along below this the going 
was precarious enough, but not so steep as I 
had expected, and, assisted by handholds of 
sapling, bush, or boulder, I reached the spot 
where it seemed the leopard had disappeared, 
and peered around me and down into the 
darkness. 

The latter was now such that I realized the 
uselessness and risk of further pursuit that night, 
and the desirability of Janthia’s assistance in 
tracking the wounded animal in the morning. 
Constrained to consider my bearings and the 
shortest way home, it became plain that the 
path to Kirpa Tal lay in the valley below—if I 
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could only find a way down! I slung my rifle 
and resolved to attempt an oblique descent, 
forgetting or ignoring the fact that a wounded 
leopard lurked somewhere below. 

The climb was hazardous and toilsome, but 
there was a sufficiency of undergrowth to swing 


oneself from one foothold to the next. I had 
progressed in this fashion some thirty yards, and 
had paused on a narrow ledge of rock to plan 
the next step, when a snarling growl behind made 
me catch my breath; then a. jarring thud between 
the shoulders set my rifle rattling and launched 
me out into space. A providential clump of 
bamboo was waiting to catch me before I had 
fallen many feet, and I picked myself out of it 
and tumbled down the rest of that cliff-side with 
more haste and panic than dignity or pre- 
caution. My nerves have served their turn at 
odd times; but a wounded leopard in the 
dark——! I was honestly frightened. 

I stumbled into the Kirpa Tal road almost 
before I was aware of it, took such note of the 
surroundings as would enable;me to recognise 
the spot pagain; }ahdy (ttudged Bteadily home, 
feeling rather sore all down the back, but realiz- 
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half an hour we had reached a height of fifty 
feet or so, when an excited call from Janthia 
on my left brought me struggling along the 
matted face of the cliff towards him. 

He was standing upright on a narrow ledge 
of rock, just above which, at the height of his 
breast, was the mouth of a hole or cave lead- 
ing into the hillside. ‘Ihence there pro- 
truded a muscular, tawny paw. Within, 
barely cold, lav extended the body of a 
goodly leopard. A minute perforation in 
the chest showed where my very lucky 
shot had told, and the little hollow-nosed 
bullet must have done some pretty effec- 
tive work within to have laid him low 
so quickly. Straight to this spot he 
must have rolled or crawled when 
wounded, and thence struck at me in 
blind, expiring fury as I descended 
almost into his jaws. 

It was a difficult job to get the brute 
skinned in his present situation, but even 
that seemed easier than lowering him 
down to a more roomy spot. Janthia 
crept into the hole and set to work, while 
I sat on the ledge below smoking a pipe. 

He concluded by rolling up the skin 
and tumbling the carrion down the khud. 

Before descending I struck a match 
and peered into the lair in the rock. The 
glimmer of metal caught my eye, and I 
reached out for an object in the gloom. 
As my fingers touched and closed on it an 
ing that I had escaped a good deal more cheaply exclamation of surprise escaped me, repeated as 
than my lack of forethought deserved. I drew forth and held before Janthia’s eyes— 

I got hold of Janthia soon after my arrival, Jill's silver collar! Retribution had come at last ! 
explained the situation to 
him, and the next morning 
we visited the scene of my 
-adventure. With little diffi 
culty I pitched on the iden- 
tical spot where I had reached 
the road the night before, and 
gazed aghast at the 
almost perpendicular 
descent which I had 
negotiated in such 
haste. With 
every possible 
precaution and 
the minutest in- 
vestigation of 
the ground we 
commenced to 
climb upwards 
about thirty feet 
apart. After 
a toilsome 
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“A JARRING THUD NETWEEN 


THE SHOULDERS LAUNCHED 
ME OUT INTO SPACE.” 


THE DIARY OF AN EMIGRANT. 
By Percy H. GENTLEMAN. 


We are continually receiving letters from readers inquiring whether the prospects held out to intend- 


ing emigrants to Canada are really as good as they are said to be. 


They quote, on the one hand, 


cases of men who have returned to England penniless, disillusioned, and disheartened, and, on the 
other, instances of emigrants achieving almost instant success in their new home, asking which 
side of the shield represents the true state of affairs. Here is an interesting article which will 


go far to answer such questions. 


It sets forth in straightforward fashion the experiences of an out-of- 


work English clerk, who borrowed the passage-money and landed in Canada with about four pounds 
in his pocket. 


Photographs supplied by Canadian Commissioner of Emigration. 


vy N reading my account of experiences 
3. |e seed Tee i 
| in Canada | know well enough that 
1) | pessimists will say that it is only one 
Hi man in a hundred who succeeds 

~— there. Well, I have had many 
arguments on the advantages and disadvantages 
of the Colony, and it is not my intention to 
carry the discussion into the pages of THE WIDE 
WorLb MaGazine, but to give the plain, un- 
varnished facts as to what I was fit for when I 
went out, what I did there, and how it is that I 
can now afford six months’ holiday in the old 
country. 

In December, 1gor, I left my job as a clerk 
on a railway in a southern county in order to 
be nearer home. ‘This was unwise, as I soon 
discovered. I was only seventeen years of age, 
there was nothing doing near home, and the 
neighbouring sed iside town. was asleep. I was, 
therefore, unable to get anything whatever to do. 

Vhe unemployed were already strong in the 
district, and I very soon saw it would be impos- 
sible for me to get any berth worth having that 
would be easy enough. My father being a 


teacher, my brothers and I had not been brought 
up to any trade or rough work, although I 
possessed a fairly good education. My money 
gradually grew less and less, until I was entirely 
dependent on my mother. On Monday, 
February 22nd, I was reading a newspaper, 
when my eye was attracted by an advertisement 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway concerning 
“Work and Wages in Manitoba.” Here was 
some work, but it would cost ten pounds to get 
to it. I mentioned the scheme to my mother. 
She did not like it, she said, but if I could raise 
the fare I could go. 

To get the fare—that was the difficulty. By 
nine o’clock the same evening, however, I had 
obtained as a loan sufficient money to fit me 
out. This money enabled me to pay my 
passage, obtain some necessary things, and settle 
several small bills. On Tuesday I went to 
London with my mother and paid my fare, 
receiving in exchange the tickets and vouchers 
that would take me to Winnipeg. On_ the 
Wednesday morning, after saying good-bye all 
round, I left home for CEP new country. 
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I left Euston with a hundred others at 12.10 
midnight, bound for Liverpool. Needless to 
say, we travelled third and steerage. We did 
not leave Liverpool, however, until the Friday 
evening, owing to the Marissa, our steamer, not 
being ready. Allan Brothers, the owners of the 
Allan Line, do one well even in the steerage, 
but although the fare was good I was not sorry 
when the uneventful journey across the Atlantic 
was finished. 

We arrived at Halifax, N.B., on Sunday, 
March 6th, and, after four days’ train journey, 
reached Winnipeg on the following ‘Thursday. 

I had struck up a friendship with one or two 
young fellows like myself on the journey, but on 
reaching Winnipeg we went our different ways 
and I was left entirely alone. Ata decent hotel, 
known as “The Outcrie,” I put up, and after 
paying a week’s board—in 
Western Canada you always _ 
pay before you get your foot 
too far in—I had the large 
amount of fifteen dollars, 7.c., 
three pounds, left. On the 
Friday I registered my name 
at the Government Emigra- 
tion Employment Office. 
There were several others 
besides myself waiting em- 
ployment, and the prospect 
of getting work seemed pretty 
bad. We were told, in most 
cases, that we had come too 
soon by a month. I tried the 
two railway companies, but ™«. 
was unsuccessful. J hunted 
everywhere all Friday and 
Saturday without the least success, and on 
Sunday I went to church feeling somewhat 
downcast. On Monday I went to the private 
employment offices, but in every case I was told 
the same thing—‘ You’ve come too soon.” 

About ten-thirty, sick at heart, I went into 
the Government office again. Fortunately for 
me, no one else was there. I had waited a 
minute or two when in came a young farmer, 
muffled up in furs, and evidently bent on 
getting help. I waited while he spoke to the 
Commissioner. Yes, he wanted a man, thank 
goodness, and I determined to go with him. 
He looked a decent sort of fellow. ‘The 
Commissioner, turning to me, asked if I wanted 
employment. 

“Yes, sir,” I answered ; “I’ve been in town 
three days looking for a job.” 

“Have you registered your name here; and 
where are you from ?” he asked. 

“IT have registered, and London in the old 
country was my last place, sir. I'll go with the 
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gentleman, sir,” I added, fearing he would go to 
the hall and choose someone else. 

‘Have you had any experience with horses ?” 
put in the farmer. z 

“No,” I answered ; “but I’m not afraid of 
them.” 

“No, I hope not,” said the Commissioner ; 
whereupon they both laughed. I couldn’t think 
why at the time, but I realize now that it was 
rather a stupid thing to say. But then, you 
must remember, I was a greenhorn Englishman, 
and didn’t know a mare from a hog. Anyway, 
the end of it was I agreed to go out with this 
farmer at une hundred dollars for the year— 
about twenty pounds. We sealed the bargain 
with a drink in a neighbouring saloon, and 
he told me to get a few things together that I 
should want and be at the Canadian Northern 
depot at 2 p.m. Needless to 
say, I was there on time, and 
we started out for the country. 

We arrived at the “farm” 
at three-thirty, it being only 
eighteen miles from Winnipeg. 
It was merely a shack, and 
Mr. S was alone, so we 
were what is commonly called 
“batching.” ‘The train drew 
up near the house and 
dropped us in the snow, much 
to my astonishment, as I 
could only see three houses, 
and those very far apart from 
one another. The house, like 
most bachelors’ farms, was 
very untidy and not particu- 
larly clean but there were a 
bed and food for a twelvemonth for me, anyway. 

Here it was I learnt farming, receiving my 
first lessons in cleaning horses and _pigsties. 
How it reacted upon me at the time to throw 
away my pride and have to.clean out pigsties ! 
I cannot recommend the occupation to anyone 
who has been brought up in a comfortable 
English home. 

A few days after I went to the farm we had a 
tremendous blizzard, which completely covered 
our house, so that we had to get out of the 
trap-door in the roof. ‘ Batching” I did not 
like, for it fell to my lot to prepare the meals. 
Although I made several dire mistakes at first, 
I ultimately became a very good cook. Stores 
we fetched from Winnipeg, and water from the 
Red River, four miles away, in barrels. Once 
I remember coming to a very bad place in the 
snow, which would have overturned the sleigh 
had we driven over it. There was nothing for 
it but to take out the horses and carry the water 
home in, buckets-a, distance (of nearly a mile. 
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ing, the day for the 
Brandon train to stop; 
it stopped on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays, and then 
only when signalled to 
with a flag. The train 
was due at one, and I 
accordingly drove my 
box down to the track 
and waited for the 
train. I had not much 
money — about four 
dollars, in fact—but I 
knew I could get 
something to do in 
Winnipeg, where we 
arrived about  two- 


thirty. I left my box 

in the baggage-room 

while I lookedaround. 

ats * a... I tried all the offices 

Rta OGRE FOE ETRE OF Ts NENTS apie COU Gimme Cen 
IN BUCKETS.” the stores, but for 


I thought those six barrels would never come to 
an end! 

About the end of May the snow began to 
clear away, so we gradually commenced work 
in the fields. Every morning we rose earlier 
and earlier till we were up at four-thirty, and in 
bed by nine. By seeding-time I could drive a 
team and could be trusted with a waggon. I 
learnt how to plough and to break, and how to 
milk cows—in fact, I found out all that was 
worth knowing on a farm. Life, I found, was 
becoming dull, and when I began to learn 
something of the ways of the country it struck 
me that twenty pounds for a year’s work was 
not enough. A few weeks after this S—— 
began swearing at me because I wouldn’t work 
after nine. I had been working all day from 
five in the morning up to seven, and then I 
went for the mail, the nearest post-office being 
three and a half miles away. It was after nine 
when I got back, pretty tired, and I found him 
still cleaning up the horses. He stayed in the 
barn some minutes, and then came in, raging 
because I didn’t go and help him. — His language 
roused my temper, and we nearly had a fight 
then and there. Finally, I told him I would 
clear out in the morning and he could get some- 
one else to do his work. 

Next morning S—— had repented of his 
previous night’s conduct and asked me to stop 
on, but I wanted a change and determined to 
quit. He didn’t pay me, but promised me 
twenty dollars in the fall, which I afterwards 
wrote for and got. It was a Wednesday morn- 


three days I could 


“not find anything. By that time I had got 


down to ten cents. 

Late in the afternoon of the third day, when I 
was just beginning to wonder what to do for the 
night, a farmer asked me to help him take a 
load of stores six miles out of town. This I 
did, having nowhere to go. I drove a waggon 
while he led the way in a buggy. I slept in the 
barn that night and had breakfast next morning 
with the farmer; he paid my railway fare back 
and gave me a dollar to get on with. He also 
directed me to the foreman of the C.P.R. 
Bridge-Building Department. I thanked him, 
boarded the first train along, which was a freight, 
and was back in the city by ten o’clock. To 
the Bridge-Building Department I went, found 
the foreman, and asked him if he could find me 
anything to do. 

“Yes, I guess I can,” he answered. 
loading ties suit yer?” 

“Well, I reckon that’s better than nothing,” I 
said. ‘What's the price ?” A 

“Five dollars a hundred,” he answered. 

“When can I go on?” I said. 

“Now, if you like,” and he led the way down 
the yard to where about a hundred men of all 
nationalities were loading ties from great stacks 
on to flat cars. 

Ties—“ sleepers” we call them in England— 
are not light things ; far from it. They are barely 
squared up, almost tree-trunks with the bark 
taken off, and full of notches. I soon began to 
wish I hadn’t takgnvon that_job, but still I stuck 
to it, for nothiny else\stemed likely to turn up. 


“How'd 
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I endured it until my arms felt like coming out 
of their sockets and I was stiff all over. I 
managed a couple of hundred and then quitted. 
The ten dollars I received for the work would 
keep me a fortnight, I calculated, and if nothing 
else turned up I could go into the country 


“| ENDUKED IT UNTIL MY ARMS FELT LIKE COMING OUT OF THEIR SOCKETS. 


again. The next day, however, while I was 
lounging round the goods yard, a man offered 
me twelve dollars to unload a box-car of coal. 
This occupied me for three days. Going to my 
lodgings —for which, by the way, I paid four and 
a half dollars a week, out of my ten—I met a 
young fellow who had helped me load the rail- 
way sleepers. He told me the foreman had 
been inquiring amongst the men and had 
another job if I would turn up. 

The next morning I was up early. On arrival 
at the yard I found the foreman, who was mak 
ing up a construction gang and wanted an assist- 
ant cook, otherwise “cookie.” He offered 
thirty-five dollars a month if I could cook, and 
as he could not lay hands on anyone else he 
very much wanted me to go. The work was 
going a hundred and fifty miles west, on the 
Napinka branch, the gang starting that night. I 
signed on for a month, the foreman telling me 
that if I stopped out with the gang until the fall 
he would get me a job over the winter. Putting 
one or two things together in a bag I left my 
box at my lodgings in Youngs Street, where 
they promised to keep it for me till I came 
back. ; 

That night at ten-thirty we left Winnipeg on 


a freight train, reaching our journey’s end about 
Vor wel <.08 
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3am. We laid down in our tents, but we had 
to be stirring again soon after five. The gang 
numbered about a hundred and fifty, and were 
working near a place called La Reiver. The 
cook, I found, was a Chinaman, who very soon 
began to instruct me in the art of cooking, 

Space prevents me 
from going into details 
of my next two 
months’ existence. 
John’s chief object 
was to keep before 
my mind that his 
motto was, “ Noee 
workee, noee eatee,” 
and he generally suc- 
ceeded in making me 
do most of the dirty 
jobs. But he was a 
good fellow all the 
same, and I have a 
great deal to thank 
him for, as he taught 
me how to cook 
everything, from a 
whole pig to baked 
potatoes and anything 
else that a hungry 
working man would 
want. 

My letters from 
home at this time began to get lost, and I was 
beginning to wonder what was happening in 
England when I got nearly a sackful. 

On the roth of October, nearly four months 
after I started “cooking,” I had a letter from 
the railroad company telling me that if I came 
to town they would try and find me something 
better todo. I started off in high glee, rather 
imagining that they were going to make me 
vice-president, or something of that kind. 
While I had been cooking I had managed to 
save about a hundred dollars, out of which I 
invested twenty-five in a new suit and ten for 
some boots. Collars I had discarded long ago, 
and when I put one on I felt quite out of place 
in it, so very soon took it off again. 

The morning after my arrival in Winnipeg I 
put my new things on to interview the “ boss,” 
making myself look as smart as possible. ‘That 
interview lasted four minutes—short and sweet. 
Yes, he knew all that was worth while knowing 
about my past ; that wasn’t the point. 

“Guess I'll do all the chatting this trip,” he 
said. ‘We're making up a lumbering gang,” 
he went on. “TI can offer you sixty a month if 
you care to go all winter.” 

“ Oh, Ter: : 

“Well, I guess that’s Vetter than what you 
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are doing,” he 
said, interrupting 
me; for he must 
have seen how 
disappointed I 
looked at the 
mention of lum- 
ber. “You would 
have to quit that 
at fall, youknow.” 

“Yes, I know ; 
but lumbering 
Re teriy 

“Yes, [know ; 
but I guess you'll 
take it,” inter- 
rupting me again. 
‘Anyway, Tl 
have you put on 
as book and time 
keeper.” 

“Very well, 
sir,” I answered, 
for I saw if I 
was going to 
keep to the rail- 
road I must take 
what they offered. 

So I went lum- 
bering. 

I stayed in 
town, however, a 
week ; and one 
appreciates town 
after being out in the country, the country in 
Canada being a hundred times quieter than in 
England. And when one does get a chance of 
town life you are glad enough to take it, especi- 
ally when there is nothing better to look forward 
to than lumbering for four or five months. 

On the Monday I started out with the rest of 
the gang for the Selkirks. Our nearest station 
was called Cheauxén, I think, about eighty 
miles from Vancouver and three days from 
Winnipeg, and then we had thirty miles to get 
to the track, the logs being floated down most 
of the way in the spring. The gang was two 
hundred strong, so we were fairly lively. I 
remained with them for four months. While I 
was lumbering I had several narrow escapes 
from losing myself in the blizzards, as I had to 
drive to town once a fortnight for the mail. 
Several times I got caught in the storms, and 
once, when I had given up all hope of finding 
the track, I let the horses find their own way, 
leaving the reins loose. After being out for 
thirty hours they brought me safe tocamp. I also 
did a good deal of shooting, getting three wolves, 
which the Government gives a bounty for. 


‘(HE VERY SOON BEGAN TO INSTRUCT ME IN THE ART OF COOKING.” 


On March 
2nd, 1904, I left 
the lumber camp 
and went to 
Vancouver on 
orders from head- 
quarters. Here 
I was offered a 
position on a 
steamship line 
running in con- 
nection with the 
railway. My pay 
was sixty dollars 
a month, which, 
after the first 
trip, was raised 
to eighty dollars 
a month. 

For the next 
few months I was 
voyaging to and 
fro between 
Canada and the 
Far East. This 
I found was a 
very comfortable 
job—fair weather 
generally, a good 
class of people, 
and good food 
and pay, so for 
once in my life 
I felt contented. 
This continued until the 24th of July, when I 
was sent on a special journey to deliver some 
documents, where I had the misfortune to get 
mixed up in a brawl and got shot in the 
shoulder. I was able to get back to Vancouver 
by the first week in September, when I utterly 
collapsed and was laid up a bit. The company 
paid up handsomely over the trouble. 

By October 1st I was well enough to get 
round again, and I left Vancouver and came 
east to Manitoba, declining an offer from a 
railway company to act as their agent. I stayed 
at Calgary looking fora job—not that I was 
hard up, for I had nearly a hundred pounds in 
the bank—but’ to hang around doing nothing 
did not suit. By the look of things threshing 
was the only job to be had; there were a lot of 
lumbering jobs offering for the winter, but I did 
not care for another dose of lumbering. From 
Calgary I got to Estavan, from there to Napinka, 
and from there to Delorina. 

At Delorina I was asked to help the English 
Church minister, but I also heard of a school 


’ which wanted a teacher up to Christmas. The 


pay was fifty.dollars_a(month, CThis I decided 
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to accept, promising to study while there and 
return after Christmas and help the clergyman. 
L also got a letter from Winnipeg, asking me to 
go up north of Lake Manitoba, eighty miles 
away, to take charge and teach an Indian 
mission at forty dollars a month. This letter I 
carefully put by for a future date, for one never 
knows when one might get out of a job, and 
when one has a berth at fifty dollars at a place 
on a railway it is foolish to take one at forty out 
in the wilds. So I went teaching school near 
Killarney. It seemed strange at first, but, being 
country children, nothing brilliant was required 
in the way of scholarship. However, somehow 
or other I didn’t please the school trustees, nor 
did they please me, so I left long before my time 
was up. It came about like this. The clergy- 
man at Killarney sent and asked me to take the 
services at the church one Sunday. I was to 
take morning and evening service, and on the 
Saturday I went to Killarney prepared to do so. 
I was only one station away, about ten miles 
by rail. 
On my arrival I found, much to my astonish- 
ment, that I had to conduct a funeral on Sunday 
‘afternoon also. 
However, I man- 
aged to get through 
all right, both the 


services and the 
funeral. The next 
morning, Monday, 


the train which 
ought to have left 
Killarney at eight 
did not start until 


nine, and conse- 
quently I was late 
for school. This 


upset the trustees, 
and three days after 
I was told that it 
had «been decided 
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to close the 
school at the end 
of the week. 
Thereupon I 
kicked up a row 
and wrote to the 
inspector, who 
upbraided the 
trustees, whothen 
began to look 
rather foolish. 
Next I wrote to 
the Department 
of Education -— 
whose permission 
I had taken the 
trouble to get and whose examination I had 
passed —but got no reply. That made me angry, 
so I decided to clear out. The end of the 
week came, and I told the children that school 
was over forthe year. In the evening I called on 
the secretary-treasurer for three months’ money. 
I got one and a half. Then they veered round 
and wanted me to stay on, but I declined to stop. 

On the Saturday morning I felt somewhat 
strange, having nothing to do, for the town I 
was in consisted only of a school, two stores, a 
blacksmith’s shop, a water-tank, and about ten 
houses, with the station. On the Monday, how- 
ever, a lumber agent wanted his books made up, 
which I undertook at three dollars a day. That 
was over by Thursday, and on Friday I en- 
gaged to unload another car of coal for ten 
dollars. This took me two days, finishing up 
on the Saturday. On the Sunday morning I 
went to Cartwright to church and drove back to 
be in time for the service in my late schoolroom. 
Some time after I took up a newspaper that 
I had received during the week and read an 
account of the “ White Cat” pantomime which 
was to be produced at Drury Lane. 
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“I should like to see that,” I thought. 
Well, why shouldn’t 1? Like a flash my mind 
was made up. 

“Mrs. B——,” said I to my landlady, ‘Tm 
going back to the old country.” 

“Oh, when?” she answered, amazed at this 
unexpected intelligence. 

“© To-morrow morning,” I answered, getting 
up. “I'll pack up now,” I added. “ The 
east-bound is due at eight in the morning ; 
I'll go on her.” 

Much to everybody's astonishment, I 
had packed and was ready to start for the 
old country by- eight o’clock on Monday 
morning. As I was starting on a long 
journey it was only natural that everyone 
should go to the station to see me off. No 
one, to tell the truth, was more astonished 
than myself. To find myself starting for 
home with plenty of money in my pocket, 
after knocking around for months trying my 
hand at everything, was by no means an 
unpleasant experience. 

It was Wednesday by the time we got 
to Montreal, and I found the /artsian was 
to sail on the Friday, so I had Thursday 
to look around me. 

We started at daybreak on Friday mor- 
ing, and waited for the mails off Remoski 
on Saturday for five hours, and then came 
out vd Cape Race in a first-rate gale. It 
blew pretty hard for two days and then 
calmed down. After this we had a pleasant 
time, the weather was fine, and we pas- 
sengers were a merry company of about a 
hundred and thirty all told. Most of us 
had had a successful time, and were coming 
home for Christmas. 

On the following Saturday afternoon 
we sighted Ireland, and soon after it 
began to rain. Rain or no rain, how 
ever, we were all pretty glad at being 
back again. 
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Liverpool was reached 
at eight on Sunday 
morning, and leaving by 
a special we arrived 
at Euston at two. 
London at last! A 
mighty cheer, raised by 
a hundred strong voices, 
made it known that we 
still loved the Mother 
Country. 

I reached home 
next day, much to 
the astonishment of 
everybody, for I had 
not written. I had 
a little over a hundred pounds in my pocket, 
and so could afford a_ holiday. When I 
go back I know I can have a dozen good 
jobs for the asking, and have every pros- 


pect of starting in wheat-farming on my own 
hook in spring-time next year with the help of a 
hundred and sixty-acre free grant from the 
Canadian Government. 


By W. H. Runpati, A.M.LC.E. 


The remarkable experience that befell an English mining engineer in Mexico. 


Under the circumstances 


described, we imagine the majority of our readers would have acted precisely as Mr. Rundall did. 


ALLOA! where are you off to in 
such a hurry?” 

“Oh, I think I shall just walk 
across the Plaza and have a yarn 
= with Ramon.” 

“Ayarn with Ramon! You are everlastingly 
yarning with Ramon. However, as long as you 
don’t let those dark eyes of Elena’s penetrate 
too far beneath your waistcoat, yarn with Ramon 
as much as you like.” 

“Tt amuses him and I don’t suppose it does 
either of them any harm,” I mused, as young 
Keith, my assistant, walked across the brick- 
paved “patio,” and I was left to the lonely 
enjoyment of my coffee and cigar. 

Tt was a lovely evening, the scent of flowers 
filled the air, and beyond the low murmur of 
the servants’ voices in the kitchen, and the 
occasional clatter of a horse’s hoofs up the 
pebble-paved street, not a sound broke the 
stillness. I fell to thinking, as I sipped my 
coffee, that this life of mine, buried in a little 
Mexican township, though a lonely one, was not 
without a certain charm. After all, I thought, 
the average man is <. contented sort of animal. 


Give him something to occupy his mind, plus 
plenty of physical exercise, and you can dump 
him down on an island in the middle of the 
Pacific Ocean and he will take things pretty 
much as they come. 

My meditations were interrupted by a loud 
knocking at the street door. ‘That beggar 
Keith forgotten his latch-key again!” I thought, 
as I saw my boy disappear through the office on 
his way to the door. 

“A gentleman asking for you, sefior,” said 
the boy, returning after a brief interval, during 
which I had caught the words “mining com- 
pany,” “manager,” “urgent,” etc, spoken in 
Spanish. 

“No,” said the boy, in answer to my look of 
inquiry, ‘I don’t know who he is. He may be 
a countryman of the senor’s; he is certainly a 
foreigner.” 

“Mysterious! I wonder who he can be, at 
this time of night, too?” I muttered, as I made 
for the door. 

“ Good evening, sir, 5 I/hope you will pardon 
the intrusion of -a total “stranger at this late 
hour,” greeted me in perfect English, but with 
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a slight American accent, as a_ red-haired, 
nervous-looking little man stepped, hat in hand, 
into the office. 

“Not at all,” I said. ‘Always glad to see 
anyone that can sling my own lingo in this out- 
of-the-way corner of the earth. Ridden far?” 
as I noticed his heavy Mexican spurs and the 
dusty state of his garments. 

“Well, yes; all the way from Matamores 
since the night before last,” he said, looking 
carefully, and somewhat anxiously I thought, all 
round the room. ‘Then—fixing his eyes steadily 
on mine and speaking slowly—‘‘I hope you're 
a white man.” 

“Tf you refer to my skin,” I-said, laughing, 
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a long story. I came to you because I had 
heard of you and your company, and this place 
happened to be not so very far off the road I’m 
travelling ; and I guess you and your confréres 
here are the only Englishmen within fifty miles 
at least, and the only people that are likely to 


~help me.” 


“Now, Mr. Bullow, as I said before, I’ll help 
you if I can, but what’s the trouble? Fallen 
foul of the Hefe Politico ?” (District Governor). 

“Much worse, I am afraid,” he replied, sadly ; 
then, lowering his voice and speaking slowly, 
“T am, in fact, a criminal. I have committed 
murder, and probably at this very moment am 
being hunted high and low throughout the land ! 


THE AUTHOR OUTSIDE HIS HOU 


EIN MEXICO WHERE THIS E: 


HAPPENED, 


From a Photo. 


“Tam certainly a deal whiter than the people 
hereabouts, and if you use the expression in its 
Yankee sense—well, I don’t think my friends 
would paint me so very black if you were to ask 
them.” 

“Well, you see,” he replied, ‘it’s like this. 
I’m in pretty bad trouble, and I want you to 
help me, if you will.” : 

“Tl do what I can—in reason, of course. 
But who are you? What are you doing here? 
And why do you come to me?” 

“Ever hear of Bullow of Matamores?” he 
said, eyeing me keenly. 

“What! the man that buys silver ores for 
the Compania Metallurgica in San Luis?” said 
I. “Why, yes; I have often heard his name, 
though I have never met him.” 

“Well, I’m Bullow. Now you know who I 
am. As to what I am doing here, that is rather 


Now you know the worst.” He glanced un- 
easily round at the open window as the slight 
shuffling noise of sandalled feet walking down 
the street became audible. ‘‘ Haven’t you got 
a more private room than this?” he went on. 
“ Anyone passing down the street can see and 
hear us here.” 

“Yes, certainly,” I said, picking up the lamp 
and leading the way into the dining-room, 
wondering inwardly what the man’s crime was, 
and feeling, I must confess, somewhat ‘‘ creepy.” 
“ By the way, would you like some supper, or a 
peg, or anything?” 

“ Just had supper, thanks, but I'll take a peg 
if you’ve got some of the real stuff. [’m nearly 
dead-beat—saddle-sore and aching all over.” 

Having set a bottle of corn whisky, glasses, 
and soda-watér orm theytable, I(satecdéwn opposite 
my strange visitor, and after a few moments’ 
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deliberation delivered myself as follows : “ Look 
here, this is not exactly pleasant for me, you 
know. If you really are what you say, a 
murderer flying from justice—and it is evident 
to me that you are not joking—I may get my- 
self into serious trouble, and by aiding and 
abetting become an accessory after the fact, as 
the lawyers say. Still, we are both ‘strangers in 
a strange land,’ and if I can do anything for you 
without too far compromising myself, why, I 
will. Now let’s hear all about it as quickly as 
possible. No one can overhear us here, but I 
warn you, if I think it is my duty to hand you 
over to the police, I shall do so, in spite of 
your nationality. So I give you your option— 
clear out at once or make a clean breast of it 
if it will ease your mind, and take your chance 
as to what I may do when I know the facts.” 

“ll make it as short as I can,” he replied, 
“but I shall have to go into details a bit or you 
won't properly understand the provocation under 
which I acted.” 

Carefully closing the door, he sat down facing 
me and began. 

“ About eight months ago I was up in Mexico 


with the girl, proposed, was accepted, and, after 
some little demur and numerous inquiries as to 
my antecedents on the part of the father, we 
were married within a fortnight. As I was 
obliged to return to my business at Matamores, 


_ and her father to his home and business in 


Spain, matters had to be hurried in this way. 
After a short stay in the city 1 took my bride 
home with me. I was delighted with her, and 
as happy as could be; she was apparently 
attached to me, and quite happy and contented 
with her new surroundings. My wife was at 
once warmly taken up by all the local folk, 
making numerous friends wherever she went. 
“Now, as you will understand, the nature of 
my business takes me constantly away from 
home. Sometimes I am away for a couple of 
days only, sometimes for a week or more. My 
wife always seemed pleased to see me home 
after these little trips up-country. Last Sunday 
I returned home unexpectedly ; something had 
occurred which caused me to change the plans 
which I had laid when starting out. I got in 
about ten o’clock in the evening ; the band was 
still playing in the Plaza as I rode through. I 


/ SWELL, TO CUT A LONG STORY SHORT, 1 FELL IN LOVE WITH THE GIRL.” 


City for some weeks on business. Staying at 
the same hotel was a Spaniard, a wealthy 
Catalan. Having many friends and relations in 
this country, although on a purely business trip, 
he had brought his daughter, a very handsome 
girl, with him. I made their acquaintance at 
the hotel, and we became very good friends. 

6 Well ta cnt a lano ctary chort T fell in love 


went straight home and let myself in. As I 
entered the hall a door opened and my wife 
came out. I was just about to greet her warmly, 
when something in her face arrested me. Push- 
ing past her I entered the room. I had barely 
time to, look, round¢ whenm-+bang !—a_ bullet 
splintered the lintel of the door just behind me. 

“Without a moment’s hesitation I drew my 
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revolver. Uttering a scream, my wife rushed for- 
ward just as my mysterious assailant fired again. 
She staggered a moment, then fell on her knees 
with uplifted hands—she had intercepted the 
bullet that had been intended for me. 

“With a terrible oath my opponent gave a 
step forward, hesitated, then raised his revolver 
again. 1 had been expecting this. I am a good 
shot, and my nerve does not desert me at a 
pinch. Iwas too quick for him. I fired— 
his arm dropped and he fell with a crash to 
the floor, where he lay motionless. 

“In that moment I recognised him—a young 
Mexican of good family, well known to me. 
Rushing forward I lifted my wife in my arms 
and carned her to a sofa. She was still 
breathing, and I took a flask from my pocket 
and moistened her lips with a few drops of 
brandy. Presently her eyes opened and her 
lips moved. She was trying to speak, and I 
bent my head, but could catch no sound. 
Her breathing became more feeble, and almost 
before I could collect myself sufficiently to 
realize what had happened—that it was a 
terrible reality and not a ghastly dream — she 
breathed her last.” 

At these words, possessed apparently by un- 
controllable emotion, Mr. Bullow put his arms 
on the table and sank his head upon them. 


I had been more moved than I liked to own 
by the man’s recital. His emotion, the dramatic 
way in which he had recited his tale, coupled 

“with the horrible reality of the whole thing, 
filled me with pity, and I felt that, if ever the 
taking of life could be considered justifiable, 
here was a case in point. 

I arose and walked two or three times up 
and down the room to soothe my own some- 
what excited nerves and to give him time to 
recover himself. Presently he raised his head 
and, looking steadily at me, said, ‘ Well, do you 
intend to help me?” 

“What is it you want me to do?” I answered. 
“ Have you formed any definite plans?” 

“Yes,” he said, “I have. My first idea was 
simply to get away from Matamores — the 
farther away the better. I went downstairs. 
Being Sunday evening, all the servants were out 
in the Plaza. Nobody could have heard the 
shots except my ozo (groom), who was un- 
saddling the horses. I went out to the stable ; 
the faithful fellow had evidently heard the shots 
and seemed intuitively to understand what had 
happened. ‘Shall I saddle-up the chestnut, 
master?’ he said. ‘He has not been out for 
days, and ought to be fresh.’ 

“ Ves,’ I answered, ‘and saddle up the little 
bay for yourself ; you are coming with me.’ 
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“Very good, sefor; they will be ready 
directly,’ he replied. Not until we were well 
out of the town did I collect myself sufficiently 
to form any definite plan. I then made up my 
mind to try and reach Mexico City if possible, 
and there give myself up to the authorities, 
after having first acquainted the United States 
Minister with all the facts of my case. 

“You have been in this country long enough,” 
he continued, “to know what would have 
happened to me if I had given myself up in 
Matamores. ‘he local judge and his satellites 
would have simply kept my case going as 
long as I had a cent to my name, and 
then—in the course of a year or two—when they 
had robbed me of all 1 possessed, they would 
have given me my liberty, a hopelessly wrecked 
and ruined man. My little all is invested here, 
and I am too old to skip the country and start 
life all over again in some other land. I am 
well connected up in the capital, and I expect 
to be able to bring enough influence to bear to 
get myself let down fairly easy. The thing is to 
get there before the police lay hands on me. 

“Now what I am trying to do is this. I 
want to make Tampico, avoiding the railway, 
and especially the Federal telegraph lines. In 
Tampico I have good friends who will help me, 
and I expect to be able to get round by sea to 
Vera Cruz in some small coasting schooner, 
and from there make my way to Mexico. The 
police are sure to think I have gone north, 
making for the United States border. This 
helps me somewhat. Have you got a map of 
this State? I’d like to get my bearings a bit.” 

“Yes,” I said. “I'll go and fetch it.” 

Returning with the map, I laid it on the 
table, and we proceeded to study the best route 
to Tampico, avoiding, where possible, all towns 
of any importance, while Mr. Bullow made 
copious notes and measured distances with a 
pair of compasses I had lent him for the pur- 
pose. Having satisfied himself that it would 
take at least five days’ hard riding to reach the 
coast, he asked me for pen, ink, and paper, 
and wrote two long letters. Having sealed 
and addressed them, he handed them to me, 
saying :— 

“Will you post these for me when the mail 
coach goes out to-morrow? One is to the U.S. 
Minister, telling him all about it and what 1 
mean to do. He is a personal friend of mine, 
and will see me through this business, I feel 
sure. The other is to my lawyer in San Luis, 
instructing him to take charge of all my business 
affairs.” 

“Very good,” I replied, taking the letters. 
“ Anything else I can do for,you ?.” 


“Yes, there is,” he answered. “I was in a 
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half-dazed, stupid state when I left Matamores, 
and it did not occur to me until too late, when 
I did not dare venture back, that I had only a 
small sum of money in my pocket. Most of 
this I have already spent in food and forage, 
and unless you can help me I do not see how I 
am going to get to the coast. In Tampico I 
have business connections and can get all the 
funds I want, but the thing is to get there.” 

“Well,” I said, “I suppose you want me to 
advance you a small sum to enable you to get 
as far as Tampico?” 

“That’s it exactly.” 

“ How much do you want ?” 

“Reckon it up yourself,” he said, producing 
his notes. ‘ Myself, servant, and two horses, 
five days at least—and contingencies.” 

“Will a hundred dollars do you?” I asked. 

“Yes, and something over, I should think. 
But it is best to be on the safe side,” he replied. 
“Now, how about repaying you? With whom 
do you bank in San Luis?” 

“Banco Nacional,” I replied. 

“Very good. . I'll write a line to Suarez, my 
banker, telling him to pay one hundred dollars 
into your account at the Banco Nacional and 
advise you at once that he has done so.” 


Banco Nacional. Then, sealing and addressing 
it, he asked me to post it on the morrow with 
the others. Pocketing the cash he got up and, 
stretching out his hand, said, in a voice vibrating 
with feeling :— 

“You're white all through, sir, and if I get 
safe out of this scrape I’m not going to forget it. 
I’m staying at the fonda, and they'll have locked 
me out by now, I expect; it must be long past 
midnight. I shall be starting in the morning 
at daybreak.” 

He gave me a hearty grip, and, thanking me 
again and again as I opened the street-door, 
disappeared into the darkness. I listened to 
his receding footsteps echoing down the cobbled 
street in the direction of the fonda. 

“Rum go this!” I muttered, as § made my 
way towards young Keith’s room. I was re- 
ceived with a snort and a growl as I woke him 
out of his beauty sleep by lighting the lamp. 

“Anything up?” he asked, in a sleepy voice. 

“Nothing much,” I answered ; “but I have 
had rather a rum experience with a Yankee chap 
who turned up suddenly soon after you left.” 

“What, the chap that you shut yourself up 
with all the evening?” he said, sleepily. “1 
wondered who he was. Looking for a job or 


“SOUNDS LIKE A YARN OUT OF A CHRISTMAS NUMBER,’ HE SAID.” 


He seized the pen and began to scribble 
another letter while I went into the office, and, 
counting out one hundred dollars in notes and 
silver, brought them in and laid them on the 
table. 

Finishing his letter, he handed it to me to 
read—just a few lines advising his banker to 


pay one hundred dollars into my account at the 
[ ~~ ae ioe, 


trying to sell some new brand of dynamite, I 
suppose.” 

“Try again,” I replied. ‘‘ However, you'll 
never guess, and I must get it off my mind or 
I sha’n’t sleep a wink to-night. So here goes ; 
try and keep awake.” : 

“ Sounds: dike ‘ax yatn) out” of a Christmas 
number,” he said, when had finished, falling 
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back on the pillow and drawing the sheet up. 
“ Hope you'll get that hundred dollars back !” 

“Oh, that doesn’t trouble me a bit. I’m dead 
sure of the cash ; the only thing I’m afraid of 
is that they will trace the fellow here, find out 
that he was closeted with me all the evening, 
and promptly run me in for aiding a criminal to 
elude the grasp of justice. I have no desire to 
see the inside of a Mexican gaol, I can tell you, 
and I feel rather squeamish about it.” 

“Well, if you intend to go to bed at all 
to-night you had better go. Sleep on it; you'll 
feel equal to facing all the police in Mexico in 
the morning, or I haven’t known you for three 
years.” And Keith resolutely turned his head 
to the wall. 

Three days passed, and to my great relief I 
received no visit from the police. I looked 
anxiously every day for the arrival of the mail 
in order to scan the columns of the Mexican 
Herald expecting to see on the first page half 
a column of big, black-type headlines: “Terrible 
Domestic Tragedy in a Mining Township. 
American Mining-Man Shows Himself Handy 
with His Shooting-Iron,” etc., etc. But, no; 
there was no mention of Matamores or the 
terrible tragedy that had been enacted there. 
However, I thought, news travels slowly in this 
country, in spite of railways and telegraphs ; or 
perhaps the police are hushing it up, the better 
to capture their man. 

On the fourth day, on the arrival of the mail, 
I found among my correspondence an envelope 
bearing the seal of the Banco Nacional. 
“Here's a line to say that one hundred dollars 
has been paid in all right,” I thought. I opened 
the letter and read as follows :— 

“ DEAR Sir,—We were favoured this morning 
by a visit from Don Bernardo Suarez. He 
showed us a letter, bearing signature ‘J. P. 
Bullow,’ instructing him to pay one hundred 
dollars into your account with us. Don 


Bernardo informs us that the signature is not 
that of Mr. J. P. Bullow, from whom he has 
received a letter of later date, written from 
Matamores, as in the ordinary course of his 
business, making no allusion to the letter in 
question, or to the payment of moneys into 
your account with us. He therefore tells us 
that he cannot pay the sum in question with- 
out further instructions from Mr. Bullow, for 
which he has accordingly written. Hoping that 
you have not been the victim of a fraud, we 
are, etc.—For the Banco Nacional.” 

“That’s eatraordinary!” I muttered. ‘ Was 
the man an impostor? Impossible! Have I 
been done by an ingenious swindler? Surely 
I’m not such a fool as all that?” 

Alas! the next day’s mail-bag brought con- 
firmation of my worst fears, in the shape of a 
letter, bearing the Matamores post-mark, from 
Mr. Bullow—the real Mr. Bullow this time— 
disclaiming all knowledge of the letter instruct- 
ing his banker to pay me one hundred dollars, 
and asking for explanations. 

Needless to say, I never heard of the counter- 
feit Mr. Bullow again. I wonder sometimes, 
though, how many people he has swindled with 
the same yarn. 

I broke the truth gently to young Keith a 
few days later, when I had recovered a little 
from the first shock to my pride. I expected a 
few well-chosen words of sympathy, and an 
intimation that Sherlock Holmes himself would 
have been deceived under similar circumstances. 
But,no! I did not make sufficient allowance 
for the cheeky self-confidence of present-day 


A youngsters. 


“Tf you would only go out and mix with 
your fellows, instead of staying at home and 
moralizing,” he said, “these things wouldn’t 
happen. Elena’s eyes may play the dickens 
with my heart, but they don’t burn holes in my 
pockets, anyway !” 


A Revolutionary Postcard—A Bridge from Nowhere to Nowhere—What Happened to the Piano 
—A Tower of Living Children, etc., etc. 


g) HE Russian authorities have made 
numerous attempts to suppress re- 
volutionary literature in that unhappy 
country, but, as is well known, their 
efforts in this direction have not been 
completely successful ; large quantities of sedi- 
tious literature are continually being smuggled in 
in various ways. Our first picture shows an 


classes. On the left will be seen a Russian 
peasant —typical of the bulk of the population — 
working a plough, while the other seven persons 
with spoons in their hands are supposed to re- 
present the upper classes who live by his labour. 
The seven persons are classified in the following 
manner—a landlord, a priest, an official, a 
woman of fashion, a lawyer, a commission-agent, 


AN EXTRAORDINARY HICTURE-VOSTCARD SECRETLY CIRCULATED THKOL 


extraordinary picture postcard which has been 
secretly circulated broadcast throughout the 
whole of Russia by the Central Revolutionary 
Organization. The cartoon is intended to show 


how the’ lower-class people in Russia are com- 
oe ee a Oe | ee See ee) ee: Ss 


GHOUT RUSSIA KY THE CENTRAL RES 
IT IS INTENDED TO SHOW HOW THE OPPRESSED PEASANT IS COMPELLED T 


DLUTIONARY ORGANIZATION. 


) WORK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE UPFER CLASSES. 


and an invalid pauper. ‘This interpretation of 
the cartoon is expressed in Russian characters at 
the top of the card, which is, of course, a covert 
invitation tojthe-downtrodden) #vigis to rise in 
revolt and put an end once for‘all to an unsatis- 
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In new countries things change much more 
rapidly than in older lands. Comparatively 
recent as is the settlement of the Western 
States of America, there are to be seen there 
many deserted towns, while others have lost their 
former importance and are rapidly falling to 
decay. Nature, too, seems to be subject to 
more rapid changes in new countries than in old 
ones. In Arizona and New Mexico, for instance, 
rivers have a disconcerting habit of changing their 
courses. Bridges built to carry traffic or railway 
trains over a river become useless because the 
stream leaves its bed and runs in quite another 
direction. Near Florence, Arizona, an iron 


A ‘*DRY-LAND YACHT” ON AN AMERICAN DESERT. 
From a Photo. by C. C. Pierce & Co., Cal. 


A BKIDGE LEADING “FROM NOWHEKE TO NOWHERE.” 


(Photo. 


suspension bridge over the Gila River has been 
left standing high and dry out on the parched 
desert, the capricious river having wandered far 
from its former bed. The structure seen in the 
above photograph presents a strange sight to the 
traveller in this desolate region, standing up like 
a landmark, a bridge leading literally from 
nowhere to nowhere. 

We have published at various times photo- 
graphs showing the ice-boats used on the great 
lakes of America during the winter and the sail- 
propelled bicycles of the South African ‘veldt. 
These odd “craft” have a curious parallel in the 
“‘dry-land yachts” to be seen on the Mohave 
Desert of California. This 
desert is somewhat pecu- 
liar, in places presenting 
vast stretches of hard, 
smooth, sandy ground as 
level as a_ billiard -table 
and as bare of vegetation. 
Over these flat surfaces 
skim the peculiar vehicles 
shown in our illustration. 
One would scarcely think 
that a sun-baked desert 
was a likely place to prove 
popular as a_ pleasure 
resort, yet—thanks largely 
to these ingenious con- 
trivances—many tourists 
visit the district, and few 
leave without having a 
sail in a “dry-land yacht.” 
The man at the wheel 
steers and  manceuvres 
his strange craft with 
ease; he tacks to star- 
board and port, reefs 
is) sail when the wind 
isChigh, and, in fact, 


ODDS AND 


A HUNCH OF PLANTAIN GROWING CUT OF A 
From a\ CUT-DOWN TREE. (Photo. 


handles her exactly as he would a 
boat on the sea. 

The photo. reproduced above illustrates 
the extraordinary vitality of certain 
tropical and sub - tropical — growths. 
“Some time ago,” writes a corre- 
spondent in Ceylon, “TI had occasion 
to cut down a plantain tree. After an 
interval of about three weeks I was 
surprised to find fruit growing out of the 
stump, without any leaves. It was a most 
ridiculous sight, as those who know the 
luxurious foliage of the plantain tree will 
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understand.” Our picture shows the bunch 
of fruit plainly. 

The Mexicans living along the Texas bank 
of the Rio Grande observe many curious 
and interesting customs. The photo. at 
the bottom, at first sight, only appears to 
show a pile of sticks by the roadside, but 
it also serves to illustrate a remarkable 
observance. A Mexican met with a violent 
death at this spot, and, according to custom, 
his sorrowing family erected a cross there. 
Afterwards, in honour of the deceased, each 
friendly passer-by threw a stick at the foot 
of the cross by way of expressing personal 
sympathy. ‘This went on until, at the time 
the photograph was taken, the pile had 
grown six feet high, and bade fair to soon 
bury the memorial. 

The curious-looking building seen in our 
next snap-shot is one of the sights of 
Winnipeg, Canada. It is a Greek church, 
and was built chiefly by the priest himself 
out of any stray material that came to 
hand, such as old boxes, scrap-iron, gas - 


A REMARKABLE CHURCH — IT WAS AUILT 


CHIEFLY BY THE PRIEST IN CHARGE OUT OF 
ODDS AND ENDS OF RUBBISH FOUND IN THE 
From a} XEIGHBOUKHOOD. (Photo. 


fittings, and odd bits of tin. It 
is, in fact, entirely erected from 
débris found in the neighbour- 
hood. The various crosses 
are formed of scraps of twisted 
wire and gas- fittings, orna- 
mented with brass knobs from 
old bedsteads. The whole of 
the woodwork has been painted 
a bright terra-cotta pink, and 
the metal — even the padlocks 
®, which fasten the window-shutters 
[Photo. has all been gilded, while the 
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A CYCLONE CARRIED THIS PIANO SEVERAL HUNDRED FEET THROUGH THE AIR AND THEN DROPPED UT ON 
TO THE ROOF OF A HOUSE! 


Frou a Photo. by) 


interior of this strange structure has been treated 
in the same way. ‘The original building was 
practically pulled down by a mob, and has been 
rebuilt in the remarkable way described. 

The piano is an instrument which has hitherto 
been considered to have only limited uses. Asa 
contrivance by means of 
which budding — Pader- 
ewskis can annoy their 
neighbours it is not 
necessary to mention its 
powers ; as portable fuel, 
to be dragged out by 
undergraduates and added 
toa bonfire in a college 
quad what time unenthu- 
siastic professors — hap: 
pened to be absent, it 
has always been con 
sidered by University 
men to have its points. 
But its latent powers as 
a projectile in the hands 
of a good, capable 
cyclone have been 
hitherto. completely un 
suspected. That its pos- 
sibilities in this direction 
are of a high order will be 
gathered from the above 
photograph, taken after 
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a destructive tor- 
nado at Kirksville, 
in the United 
States. The piano, 
it will be noticed, 
has come out 
comparatively un- 
scathed, though it 
travelled one 
thousand feet 
through the air 
and then dropped, 
with disastrous 
results, on to the 
roof of a_neigh- 
bouring house. 
The photo- 
graph below 
shows the surface 
of Mascoma I ake, 
Enfield, N.H., 
after a light snow 
and high wind on 
the night of 
December 2gth, 
1902, The wind 
apparently crossed 
the lake in a track 
about a mile wide, and as it travelled it rolled up 
hundreds of thousands of the snowballs shown, 
varying in size from a hen’s egg to a water-pail. 
Each, curiously enough, had a hole through its 
centre. After leaving the lake the wind rolled 
some of the snow up-hill through the adjacent 
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A FREAK OF NATURE—CURIOUS SNOWBALLS MADE BY THE WIND ON THE SURFACE 


OF A FROZEN (LAKE- [Photo 


—. 
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A QUAINT TOWER, SAID TO HAVE BEEN BUILT 
From a) OF A FAVOURITE ELEPHANT. 


fields. The photograph gives but a poor 
idea of this phenomenon—a sight never 
to be forgotten by those who saw it. 

The tower seen in the photograph 
above stands in Fatehpur Sikri, India, the 
famous city built by Akbar in 1564, and 
deserted some seventeen years after. The 
peculiar-looking bristles surrounding the 
tower are imitations of elephants’ tusks, 
and are made of stone. ‘The tower is 
seventy-three feet high, and stands on the 
margin of a lake, now dry. The natives 
believe the tower was built in memory of 
a favourite elephant, and was used by 
Akbar as a shooting-box. Fatehpur Sikri 
lies twenty-three miles from Agra, and is 
one of the most interesting places in India. 

This snap-shot represents the erection of 
a “tai keh,” which is one of the accompani- 
ments of an annual Chinese festival held 
in honour ofthe “ Tu T’ien Pusa,” or ‘God 
of all heavens.” Processions parade the 
streets nearly all day, carrying coloured 
umbrellas, lanterns, and antique weapons, 
with here and there an enormous idol in 
a sedan-chair. Each guild of shopkeepers 
has its own part in the procession. But 
perhaps the most striking objects of all are 
the “tai kehs.”. The one shown in our 
photograph appears out of proportion to 
the size of the onlookers on account of the 


THE PECULIAR-LOOKING ERECTION HERE SHOWN IS A TOWER OF LIVING 

CHILDREN! THESE TOWERS AKE USED IN CHINESE FESTIVALS, AND PEOPLE 

CONSIDER IT A GREAT HONOUR POCHAVE THEI CHILDREN FASTENED 
From al TO THEM [hoteo. 


difficulty of getting near enough to it in the 
crowd, some of the members of which were 
standing so close to the camera as to appear 
of gigantic stature, and, therefore, consider- 
ably dwarf the apparent size of the “tai keh.” 
These “tai kehs” are constructions to which 
are fixed Lvng children. An infant of perhaps 
two or three years or even a few months old is 
perched on the top, higher than the roof of 
most of the houses, covered with a gorgeous 
loose garment (which conceals the means by 
which the poor little mite is fixed in its place), 
and wearing an immense gilded headdress. 
Older children up to the age of about nine are 
suspended from other parts of the structure, 
dressed in much the same fashion, and having 
false legs and feet swinging beneath them. 
These erections are partially taken down every 
now and then and fresh children placed on 
them, ladders being carried with the pro- 
cession for men to mount and arrange the 
children. These curious structures are the 
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property of 
guilds of artisans 
or petty trades- 
men, and people 
not belonging to 
any of the guilds 
have to pay 
several dollars 
(Mexican) if they 
want their chil- 
dren to take part 
in the show, as 
it is apparently 
considered a pri- 
vilege and an 
honour. ‘They 
are often chil- 


of which the 
procession con- 
tains several. 
Our final 
photograph 
shows an Arab 
taking his wives 
out for a drive. 
Every Arab 
usually has four 
or five wives, 
according to his 
means, and they 
are neverallowed 
to venture out of 
doors unless 
their faces are 


dren who have real A CAIRO AKAD TAKING HIS WIVES FOK AN OUTING ow. completely 
recovered from veiled, only 
an illness, and whose parents have made their eyes being visible. On an Arab fé/e-day 


a vow to thank the gods in this way for 
their preservation. One would imagine that 
such exposure to the glaring sun (for the “Tu 
Tien Hwei” is a summer festival) would be 


hundreds of carts similar to the one depicted 
in our snap-shot can be seen in Cairo. It is 
most curious to see the women squatting on 
this peculiar cart, drawn by a donkey, the whole 


likely to bring on a relapse, but the grateful 
parents have no such fears. Some of the 
children look quite pleased with their elevated 
position, but other poor mites scream and 
struggle in the utmost terror. There are five or 
six children fastened to each of the “ tai kehs,” 


turn-out very much resembling the well-known 
English costermonger’s _ barrow. Egyptian 
women, by the way, are very vain, and ex- 
tremely partial to being photographed, although 
they never fail to ask for backsheesh before they 
will allow you to “take” them. 
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THREE MEETINGS. 


By Ricwarp A. Haste. 


“Three times,” writes the author, “the paths of a total stranger and myself have crossed, and each 


time with dramatic results. 
it a tragedy. 


URING twenty years of the 
strenuous life of a special cor- 
respondent I have endeavoured to 
Z| tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. If notoriety 
be the measure of success, then I fear this 
devotion to veracity has acted as a serious 
handicap to my advancement, for I have never 
been commissioned to negotiate a treaty or to 
interview the Pope. 

It may have been my 
lack of imagination, as well 
as my known disposition 
to avoid romance, that 
caused me to be sent on 
economic assignments while 
others were dispatched to 
the forefront of the world’s 
great doings. 

Although I have man- 
aged to be at the right 
place at the ‘wrong time, 
it must not be understood 
that these years have been 
devoid of a certain kind 
of excitement. I have of 
necessity met all manner 
and conditions of men, and 
many of my personal ex- 
periences, to put it mildly, 
have been out of the 
ordinary. But my fear of 
being regarded as a 
romancer has kept me thus 
far from turning these 
romances of the road into “copy.” The follow- 
ing incidents, however, in which my own experi- 
ence is interlaced in startling fashion with that 
of another, I have determined to use, even at 
the expense of my reputation for veracity. 

Three times the paths of a total stranger and 
myself have crossed in obedience to some law of 
chance, and each time with dramatic results. 
The curtain has already fallen on three acts of 
this drama—I might call it a tragedy. What 


the fourth act will be. d I confidently expect 
+ fourth ac —and I confidently e: 


THE AUTHOR, MR. RICHARD A, HASTE. 
From a Photo. by Golling. 


The curtain has already fallen on three acts of this drama—I might call 
What the fourth act will be I frankly confess I am afraid to conjecture.” 


a fourth—I frankly confess I am afraid to con- 
jecture. 

It was in November, 1894, that I was ordered 
by the Chicago Times to Edmonton, there to 
arrange, if possible, to reach the head-waters of 
the Yukon by way of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s posts along the Mackenzie River. I was 
to proceed to Spokane, there to be joined by a 
Western miner and a French Canadian, who, 
with a guide to be secured 
at Edmonton, were to make 
up the proposed overland 
expedition. Accordingly, 
on December 31st, I found 
myself on a train climbing 
the eastern slope of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

Soon after leaving 
Helena I was pleased to 
find that Mr. Pratt, an old 
friend of mine whom I had 
met during: the opening of 
Oklahoma, had charge of 
the train. Pratt was an 
ideal conductor—hand- 
some, dignified, courteous, 
and intelligent. He had 
travelled much, knew the 
world, and was apparently 
without a hint of the little 
superstitions so common 
among railroad engineers 
and conductors who have 
seen long service. I went 
forward with him, and we 
spent the early hours of the night exchanging 
stories of our experiences during the boom days 
of the South-West. 

Toward midnight Pratt began to show signs 
of nervousness, but I attributed his anxiety to 
the fact that the train was late and that the 
engineer had evidently thrown his throttle wide 
open in a desperate effort to make up the lost 
time before morning. 

The train had ‘been)bowling along at the rate 
of forty-five miles an hour) and we were within 
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a half-hour of Spokane when Pratt returned 
from one of his rounds through the train, 
evidently much disturbed. 

“Dick,” said he, “I believe I am getting 
superstitious. You know that trestle over Lake 
Pend d’Oreille and the curve under the moun- 
tain just south of the bridge? Well, that whole 
section is hoodooed (haunted). I have had two 
accidents there since I have been on this run, 
and to-night we’ve had a third.” 

“What’s the matter this trip?” I asked. 

“T don’t know just yet, but I think a man 
committed suicide by jumping the train at that 
trestle. He cannot be found on the train, and 
he got a Spokane stop-over from me an hour 
ago at Sand Point, just as we were entering upon 
the trestle.” 

“But why do you think he committed 
suicide? Perhaps he left the train at one of 
the intermediate stations,” I suggested. 

“No,” said Pratt; “no one has left the train 
since we crossed that trestle, and what makes 
me almost certain it is a case of suicide is that 
the porter found one of the vestibule doors 
open less than five minutes after we crossed the 
lake. ‘Those vestibule doors don’t open them- 
selves—that door was opened by the man who 
has disappeared. His wife just called me to 
ask if I had seen him. She said she had not 
seen him after going for the stop-over. I pro- 
mised to find him, and made a search of the 
train. It was then that the porter told me 
about the open vestibule door. 

“The poor woman was frantic until I told her 
that he was seen leaving the train at Sand Point 
and that he had evidently been left behind. I 
hate to lie to a woman, but a fellow has to do it 
sometimes. I shall drop her at Spokane and 
wire the next train to pick up the body of her 
husband. ‘They will find it somewhere along 
that trestle on the ice, unless he happened to 
strike the open water near the draw. Do you 
know ”—and here Pratt treated me to a surprise 
—“TI shall be afraid to cross that trestle here- 
after.” 

I left the train at Spokane. The excitement 
of the next eleven months drove from my mind 
all thought of the incident except an occasional 
mental picture of a little woman bending over 
the mangled form of her husband, who, having 
become tired of life, saw fit to end it all by 
taking one mad leap into the dark. 


On November 25th, 1895, having been 
stranded in Duluth by stress of weather, I 
chanced to be one of a small dinner-party at the 
home of Mr. A. C. Whitford, of that city. It 
was the day of the great blizzard, which covered 
the whole North-West with a mantle of sleety 


snow and ice. The “oldest inhabitant” frankly 
acknowledged that he had never seen such a day 
since the winter of ’57. Outside the air was 
filled with icy crystals driven before a wind that 
at midday reached a velocity of fifty-four miles 
per hour. Lake Superior, lashed into fury by 
the gale, hurled its mighty billows against the 
natural breakwater which forms the harbour 
with a muffled roar which rose above the 
whistling of the wind; while from either 
entrance to the harbour came the long, doleful 
blasts of the steam fog-horns—the puny efforts 
of men to save from wreck the storm-tossed 
vessels on that winter sea. Nature was in one 
of her angriest moods. It was one of those days 
when a wanderer appreciates to the fullest 
extent a home, a blazing fire, and friends. 

Among the guests at this Thanksgiving dinner 
was Mr. Bronson, a stranger to everyone but his 
host. He was a man about forty-five years of 
age, six feet high, and with a well-knit frame, 
indicating great capacity for physical endurance. 
His eyes were dark and deep-set. The lines of 
his smooth-shaven face, as well as his strong 
chin, gave evidence of a will-power commen- 
surate with his capacity to endure. His manner 
was retiring and he seemed modest to a degree, 
but with a perfect self-possession. 

The condition of the elements without had an 
influence on the conversation. The great 
blizzards of the past were discussed. Each had 
his tale to relate of drifting snows, of lost trails, 
of snowed-up trains. I had finished relating my 
experience in a six-day blizzard which I en- 
countered on my way from Edmonton to the 
Peace River the previous winter, and which put 
an effectual quietus on the proposed overland 
trip to the head-waters of the Yukon, when our 
host turned to the stranger with the remark, “I 
believe you recently had an experience com- 
pared with which exposure to an ordinary 
blizzard would be pleasant ?” 

“Yes,” said the stranger; “I think I know 
what you refer to.” 

A silence followed, which the stranger showed 
no inclination to break. The situation was 
becoming awkward. Our host had gone as far 
as he well could, so I threw myself into the 
breach with the assurance that we should all be 
delighted to hear of his experience. 

“Tt’s a long story—quite personal,” he 
replied, “and to me the memory is yet too 
fresh to be altogether pleasant. However, if 
you wish I’ll do my best to relate it.” 

I shall give the story in his own language. 
This I can do, for his words not only burned 
themselves into my memory at the time, but 
since then I havé had;abundant reasons for 
remembering them. ‘Thecstory was rendered 
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doubly dramatic by the narrator’s clear and 
concise style. 

True to his promise, as soon as the cigars 
were lighted the stranger began :— 

“T travel much, and often with my wife. A 
year ago I was ordered to Spokane to look up 
an embezzlement case. I secured tickets to 
Tacoma—where I have a brother living—in- 
tending to stop over at Spokane, attend to my 
business there, and later go on to the coast and 
pay a visit to my brother. My wife was with 
me. The train was a solid vestibule, with four 
sleepers. Our time to arrive in Spokane was 
11.30 p.m., and as I had to get a stop-over from 
the conductor on 
whose run Spokane is, 
I asked the porter to 
arouse me when the 
conductor came into 
the car. Not wishing 
to retire for so short 
a time we had the 
berth made up, and 
without undressing lay 
down to doze away 
the remaining hours. 
We both fell asleep. 
Awaking with a start, 
I found it was just 
eleven o’clock. I got 
up, pulled on my 
shoes, and rang for 
the porter. 

“* Boy,’ I said, ‘you 
forgot me.’ 

“«No, sir,’ replied — | 
the negro, ‘I did not 
fo’git you, but the con- 
ductah has not been in this cah. He thinks 
they are all through passengers in heh. You 
had bettah go fo’ward and see him—you will 
have half an hoah.’ 

“Telling my wife I was going forward to get 
a ‘stop-over,’ and that she need not get up until 
I returned, I went forward, found the conductor, 
got my ‘stop-over,’ and started back. I also 
found that the train was over an hour late, and 
that we should not reach Spokane until nearly 
one o’clock. 

“We occupied the last sleeper; the lights 
were low and the vestibules dark, except for the 
reflection of a little light from the door of the 
smoking-rooms. I found my way by turning to 
the left after passing the door of each coach, 
thus entering the narrow alley around each 
smoking-room. I had reached, as I thought, 
the last coach, and turned to my left. Instead 
of entering the narrow passage-way, I stepped 
into an open vestibule door and walked right off 
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the train! As I stepped down and pitched 
forward I heard the loud rumble of the car 
wheels and felt myself being hurled through 
space. I was glad I had not been crushed 
under the train, but I did not strike ground. It 
flashed upon me that I was falling from a 
trestle. I thought of a canyon filled with trees 
and rocks, hundreds of feet down. I saw my 
wife curled up in the berth as I had left her ; I 
saw my mangled body ; and was wondering it 
this were all when, like one in a dream, I struck 
something soft ; it closed over me, and I knew 
I was in the water. I felt a strange joy—I was 
not dead! Presently I came to the surface. 


THE TRESTLE BRIDGE FROM WHICH MR. i 


I am a good swimmer, and did not lose my 
presence of mind. Where was 1? All was 
dark and cold, and I realized that in a few 
minutes this water would chill me to death. 
The roar of the train at my back attracted my 
attention. I turned my head and swam round 
to my left, where I could see the lights of the 
train just disappearing. ‘The sense of loneliness 
at that moment almost overcame me. Would 
no one stop that train? Again I saw my wife 
as I left her, waiting for my return. I should 
not be missed for some time, I realized—and 
then it would be too late! 

“The location of the train enabled me to get 
some idea of my position. I knew I was near 
a bridge, and turning fully round I saw dimly 
the outline of the piles in the trestle. I swam 
in that direction. Coming to a pile, I drew 
myself partly out-of the water. About five feet 
above was a) brace;leading to’another pile. Not 
far away I could see a pile with a brace coming 
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down almost to the water. Should I trust 
myself to that icy water again, or try to climb 
the pile to the brace above my head? I was 
afraid to trust the water, so I must climb. 
“Presently I found that my left leg below the 
knee was useless, but by using all my strength 
I managed to draw myself, inch by inch, up the 
pile. I reached the brace, putting my hand in 
the angle and drawing myself up until I could 
rest. This brace ran up at an angle of about 
forty-five degrees to another pile. I crawled up 
I know not how. Here I found another brace, 
which I saw would take me to the top of the 
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Evidently I must retrace my course and find a 
brace that led to the outer cap of the bridge. 
Accordingly I placed my arms around a pile and 
slid down. Soon I came to a brace that seemed 
to lead to the outside of the bridge. I climbed 
up, to find that it terminated about three feet 
from the outer cap and one foot below it. 
There was but one thing to do. Holding on 


to the ties, working my body outward toward 
the cap, I locked my right leg in the angle 
made by the pile and the brace, and found that 
I could just reach the upper side of the outer 
cap with my left hand. 


I must swing loose and 


“IT WAS A DESPERATE CHANCE, BUT 1 TOOK IT." 


bridge. I reached the top, but found that I 
could not get my head through the ties. 
“What was I to do? Must I drop into the 
water again and try to swim to shore? I should 
perish of cold if I attempted that, I knew; 
besides, I did not know which way to swim. 


raise my body over the cap of the bridge. It 
was a desperate chance, but I took it, and finally 
found myself lying panting on the bridge. 

“T felt happy again; now I could fight for my 
life! I beganj: -on_my) (Hands and knees, to 
follow the train. Soon I came to a draw in the 
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bridge; I knew that the end was not distant 
—but I was freezing. While climbing the 
exertion had kept me warm, but now my hair 
and clothes were frozen and the wind cut like a 
whip. I could not stand this very long, I knew. 
I got dizzy and felt sleepy. I knew what 
that meant. Four times I was compelled to 
sit down and rub and’ pound myself to keep 
off drowsiness. Finally I came to the end 
of the bridge. With a blind instinct I had 
been following the train, and now realized 
for the first time that it would not stop and 
come back for me. I must find some human 
habitation where I could get aid and shelter, or 
after all I had escaped I should perish miser- 
ably of cold. I must keep on the track, look 
for human footprints in the snow, and follow 
where they led. 

“A few rods from the end of the bridge I 
came to a well-beaten path. My heart began 
to beat like a hammer with excitement. Eagerly 
I followed the path and soon came upon a 
shanty. I knocked on the door, but there was 
no answer. I examined the lock ; the door was 
fastened with a padlock on the outside. It 
must be a tool shanty of the section men, I 
thought. Returning to the track I soon came 
to a water-tank. I must be near a town now, I 
reflected joyfully ; where there is a water-tank 
there must be a station. Feverishly I hurried 
on; every minute now was precious if I was 
not to freeze to death. For a quarter of a mile 
or so I went on and then all evidences of 
human existence disappeared. I was in a 
veritable wilderness. My exertions had been in 
vain ; I must return to the shanty. 

“Reaching the hut once more I knocked and 
called. There was no answer. Breaking a 
pane in the window, I picked the glass out 
clean, making up my mind to crawl in feet first. 
I had got partly in when my body on the 
inside overbalanced my head and shoulders, 
and I found myself wedged in with no power to 
move either way. I could easily have broken 
the sash, but did not want to do this, as I 
realized that I should need all the protection 
the miserable shanty afforded. Feeling for 
some support for my injured leg, which now 
began to pain me badly, I touched a table. 
On this I placed my right foot, raising my body 
to a horizontal position. Then, by placing my 
hands above my head I worked my shoulders 
through. As I moved my leg from the table 
my foot struck some dishes, which fell to the 
floor with a crash. A strange delight mixed 
with fear came over me at this sound. The 
place was inhabited—I might be taken for a 
burglar. ‘If there is anyone here,’ I called 
out, weakly, ‘for Heaven’s sake do me no 
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injury ; I have fallen from the train and am 
perishing with the cold.’ 

“ All was silent, however, save for the ticking 
of a clock. Again I called out, and something 
rubbed against my leg. I reached down, startled 
—it was acat. I took her up and pressed her 
warm coat against my throat, placing my mouth 
in her fur and breathing the warm air from her 
body. I felt revived; I began to investigate 
the place. I found a stove, but it was cold. I 
put my hand inside; the ashes were cold— 
there had been no fire for some time. Oh, for 
a match, that I might have a light and fire! 

“Finally, after a long search, I founda box and 
lit the lamp. My next discovery was a hatchet 
and plenty of dry wood and coal. I filled the 
stove and soon had a roaring fire. 

“Putting the bedding before the fire, I removed 
my wet clothing and rubbed myself with all my 
remaining strength. ‘Then I put on the under- 
wear I found, hung up my clothes to dry, and 
lay down before the fire. It was now past two 
o’clock, and I was so exhausted that, notwith- 
standing the pain in my leg, I fell asleep, but 
only to dream. After a time I roused myself. 
A train was approaching over the trestles. 
Springing up, I took my lamp and waved it 
before the window as a signal. I heard the 
whistle for brakes, and the train came to a stop 
opposite the shanty. Two of the train-men 
descended and came up the path. ‘Can you 
help me?’ I shouted to them. ‘TI fell from 
the train last night, and fear my leg is broken.’ 

“*You bet we can help you!’ came the 
astonished reply. ‘We expected to find you 
along here, but not alive! How did you get in 
there?” 

“*T crawled in through that window,’ said I. 

“Then they kicked the door in. 

“Is he there?’ called someone from the 
engine. 

“Yes, he’s here, and, by thunder, he’s run- 
ning a laundry!’ one of my rescuers shouted 
back, seeing my clothes drying over the stove. 

“My absence had been discovered, and a 
telegram sent ordering the next train, a freight, 
to look for my body near Lake Pend d’Oreille. 
I was taken to the train and at Rathdrum was 
met by doctors, who set my leg, which was 
broken below the knee. The officials of the 
road had kept my wife quiet by telling her that 
I had got off at Sand Point for some lunch, and 
that the train had pulled out and left me 
behind. At Rathdrum I wired her to meet me 
at Spokane ready to take the next train for 
Tacoma. 

“ My wife joined me at Spokane, and the next 
day we\weresin, ‘'acomat Six weeks of careful 
treatment brought me out in fair shape.” 
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“ How about your suit against the railroad?” 
inquired our host. 

“T brought suit for fifty thousand dollars in 
the district court of Hennepin County, Minne- 
sota. The railroad had it removed to the 
United States Circuit Court at Minneapolis. 
The case came up before Judge Lochran on 
demurrer, which he sustained. 
the Court’ of Appeals, which has just reversed 
the lower court decision and remanded the case 
for trial.”* 

“And so you did not attempt to commit 
suicide?” I remarked. 

The stranger gave me a quick look of inquiry, 
but replied, calmly, “hat was the theory of the 
defence ; but where did you get the idea?” 

“Oh,” I replied, “I was on the train that 
night, and was with the conductor when you got 
your stop-over. It was his theory at the time 
you disappeared.” 


The next day, November 26th, the 
big tug-boat Cumberland, which left 
Duluth on a_ special trip to Port 
Arthur, Ontario, with four passengers, 
was driven on the “ Rock of Ages,” off 
Isle Royale, and all on board except 
the captain and one passenger were 
lost. 


Having reported against the advis- 
ability of attempting to reach the in- 
terior of Alaska by the Edmonton 
overland route, early in March, 1896, 
I received orders to go to Seattle and 
arrange to take the first boat to Dyea, 
reach the Upper Yukon by way of 
Lake Lindemann before the spring 
break-up, pass down the river to St. 
Michael, and get one of the 
late steamers back to San 
Francisco before the close of 
navigation in the fall. 

All Fools’ Day found me 
in Seattle arranging for my 
summer journey with more 
than the usual interest. The 
gold-fever was running high, 
and the Sound cities were 
overflowing with a motley 
crowd of adventurers from 
the four corners of the earth, 
all impatient to reach the 
heart of the newly-discovered El Dorado. ‘Two 
weeks were sufficient to gather the necessary 
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* The records of the United States Court of Minneapolis contain 
particulars of the case of ‘ Bronson ». the Union Pacific Railroad,” 
wherein will be found the testimony of the plaintiff much as given 
above, The case was settled by the railroad company paying 
damages.—THE AUTHOR. 


We took it to. 


THE SIDE OF THE MOUNTAIN.” 


information as to the route and to secure the 
proper equipment for the journey; then I 
attached myself to a party of three, bound for 
any place where there was a showing of gold. 
On the 15th of April we got together our 
baggage, and with about forty others boarded 
the steamer AZexzco, bound for the north. 
Against the advice of the majority our party 
resolved to attempt the terrible Chilkoot Pass, 
and were accordingly landed at Juneau, whence 
we took a little steamer to Dyea, arriving 
there on April 26th. The pass seemed to 
have little terror for the average fortune- 
seeker. We found hundreds already on the 
ground, preparing to make the attempt. All 
went well until we reached the point known as 
Sheep Camp. From this point to the summit, 
a distance of about two miles, the mountains 
have the appearance of huge glaciers. The pass 


consists of narrow paths winding along  ice- 


covered rocks, with 
here and there 
sheer drops of a 
thousand feet. Once at the sum- 
mit the descent to Lake Linde- 
mann is easy, the dangers of the 
pass being crowded into the last 
few thousand feet of the ascent. 
The weather was fine, with- 
out snow or fog, until about 
noon on April 28th, when the wind shifted 
to the north-west, bringing with it a blind- 
ing snowstorm. All that day and all the 
next night it snowed. But about eight o'clock 
in the morning the wind-yeered,the sky cleared, 
and the sun came out warm. The Indian 
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guides began at once to break the path by test- 
ing the snow, which lay deep on the mountain 
side, with long poles. By noon the path from 
the camp to the summit was completed and a 
few had made the ascent. But now low rumbling 
sounds like that of a distant railroad train began 
to be heard, and the Indian packers refused to 
do any more work that day. When urged to go 
on they would only shake their heads and grunt, 
“Snow-slide.” 

Twenty-four hours of inactivity had developed 
my courage at the expense of my discretion. I 
saw that a few were attempting the last link of 
the pass in the face of the Indians’ fears, so, 
taking my invaluable Kodak and a four-foot 
pike, I started, hoping to get some good views 
from the summit before sundown. On my way 
I passed two men leading a pack-mule. I had 
not gone fifty feet, and was wondering how much 
farther they expected to get with their mute, 
when I felt the path move bodily under my 
feet. 

The next moment I was sliding down the side 
of the mountain on a toboggan of snow. I 
looked back ; there was the mule with one of 
the men following me; the other man had dis- 
appeared. Above me the mountain was almost 
bare of snow. 

For a thousand feet we slid downwards with 
constantly increasing velocity. The sensation 
was becoming positively delightful, and I had it 
in my mind to snap my Kodak at the man with 
the mule when our snow-toboggan struck some- 
thing. I myst have been somewhat stunned, 
for there was a sudden eclipse of the sun, and I 
remember nothing further than being thrown 
into the air and then falling down, down, down ! 
I was sufficiently myself, however, to note that 
uncomfortable feeling which one experiences 
when an elevator suddenly drops beneath one’s 
feet. 

A sharp jolt rearranged my mental faculties. 
I realized that I had struck a body of soft snow 
and was sliding, feet foremost, down a smooth 
surface not very far from the perpendicular. I 
made an effort to stop myself, and must have 
succeeded to some extent, for when I found 
myself at last wedged in with a mass of snow 
between perpendicular walls of ice, I was not 
hurt further than a few bruises on my back and 
shoulders. The snow, which had evidently 
acted as a cushion to break my fall, now began 
to sift through the opening below me, and in 
fifteen minutes I was securely wedged in the 
crack of an ice-wall, which in my immediate 
vicinity was not wide enough to let me go down 
farther. Not more than fifteen feet to my left 
was a man in the same predicament, while 
above him and somewhat nearer me hung the 
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patient mule with his four hoofs dangling in 
mid-air. About ten feet above the mule was 
his pack, securely wedged between the ice-walls. 
The girth had evidently broken, allowing the 
mule to seek his proper level. 

A few seconds was sufficient to give me my 
bearings. We three had been carried down the 
mountain side by a snow-slide and landed in a 
crevasse of the glacier at the western base. 
What snow came with us had now completely 
disappeared into the depths below, and for the 
first time I realized the narrowness of our 
escape. Such was the formation of the crevasse 
that had we fallen thirty feet to either side both 
men and mule would have gone—goodness only 
knows where, for at each side of us, as well as 
below us, the ice-walls opened, revealing a 
chasm the bottom of which, by reason of the 
deflection of the walls, I could not see, even 
had there been sufficient light at that depth. 
It may have been imagination, but I thought I 
could hear the sound of running water thou- 
sands of feet below. Above us was a narrow 
streak of blue sky and a hundred feet of blue- 
white ice-walls, without a crevice or a crack to 
relieve their cold monotony. 

I was the first to speak. 

“How are you feeling, partner?” I called 
out. My voice sounded loud and echoed 
strangely along the narrow canyon. 

“T guess I am all right; how are you?” my 
companion replied, slowly. 

“No bones broken, so far as I know, but I 
seem to be stuck here for the rest of my natural 
life. I think I'll fire my revolver to let the 
world know we are still in it.” 

“No use to do that—not yet. 
they begin to hunt for us.” 

“But I shall freeze in this position; being 
packed in ice is a new experience to me.” 

“Can’t you change your position?” he asked. 

“Not a bit ; I am wedged in tight.” 

“Hold on,” I heard him say. Then he took 
out a large knife and began to cut notches in 
the wall above his head, and one as far down as 
he could reach. He then drew himself up and 
inserted his toe in the lower notch. This pro- 
cess he repeated again and again, working him- 
self up and toward the mule. Reaching that 
animal, he mounted his back, and thus gained 
several feet. I saw he intended to reach the 
pack. 

As I watched this man in the dim light, 
working his way up those towering ice-walls, I 
was impressed with the conviction that some- 
where I had seen him before. Where and 
when, however, I could not. for the life of me 
recall. 

In an incredibly short time my companion 
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was on the pack, which settled slightly with his 
weight. Carefully removing a part of the rope 
which bound the pack, and tying it to the halter 
of the mule—which he had previously removed 
—he cut two deep notches in the walls for his 
feet and threw me 


the halter. 

“Got a knife?” 
he asked. 

“Ves; but I 


can’t get at it.” 

“Then buckle 
the halter under 
your arms and I'll 
loosen you up a 
bit.” 

I did as I was 
told, and he drew 
me clear of the ice 
so that I could get 
my knife. 

“ Now cut places 
for your toes,” he 
said ; “and I guess 
I can pull you up 
by instalments.” 

I worked my 
way along the walls 
by the aid of the 
halter until I was 
directly under him ; 
then, by making a 
few cuts in the 
walls to serve as 
stations, I was 
drawn on to the 
pack. 

“This is a little 
better, but not 
exactly a paradise 
yet,” he remarked. 
“Those duffers 
won't be looking 
for us here right 
away, and there is 
not room for more than one here if it 
comes to spending a night in this ice-chest. 
There is a hatchet on the side of the pack ; if 
Tcan get that I believe I can get out of here 
before night and bring help.” 

“Surely I have seen this man_ before?” 
thought I. 

The hatchet was between the side of the 
pack and the wall. To get it the pack must be 
lifted and turned partly over. Cutting places 
for our feet in either wall, our united strength 
was sufficient to loosen and raise the pack, 
which I held in position while my companion 
secured the precious hatchet. 


“ME BEGAN TO CUT NOTCHES IN THE WALL.” 


“Now, it is no use both of us taking risks at 
the same time,” said he. ‘You stay where you 
are, and if I. don’t tumble down here within half 
an hour you can make up your mind that I am 
out of this crack. Then, in about two hours, 
it might be a good 
plan to fire your 
revolver a few 
times to indicate 
your exact  posi- 
tion.” 

Notch by notch, 
foot by foot, my 
companion went 
up the ice - wall. 
Twenty - five, fifty, 
seventy - five, one 
hundred feet — he 
was beginning ‘to 
look like a fly on 
a steeple. A few 
minutes more and 
a curve in the wall hid him from 
my sight. Still the ice-chips 
continued to come rattling down 
on my head. At last they 
stopped. My heart sank. Could 
it be that his strength had given 
out at last? A fall now meant 
instant death. For five horrible 
minutes I waited; then his voice 
came from up among the stars. 

“All right! I’ve made it. 
Keep cool down there.” 

And I did keep cool! 

With the decline of the sun, 
the wind rose and came roaring 
madly down through that ice- 
cleft, cutting like a knife. I sat 
and shivered for an hour. I 
took out my watch and counted 
the seconds. One hour and 
a half—two hours. Two hours 
more of this ice - chest would 
finish me. It was six o'clock 
and growing dark, when I took out my 
revolver and fired three shots—three seconds 
apart. I waited fifteen minutes and repeated 
the signal. At half-past six I heard voices 
above me, and three minutes later a rope 
was lowered and I was hauled up into the 
open air. My late companion, with a dozen 
others, was there. A square look at his 
features in the light was sufficient. As he was 
preparing to go to the rescue of the mule and 
the precious pack, I said, “Mr. Bronson, 
I owe you more for this day’s work than 
I shall ever pay.” — 

“That's all right foote the pay,” he said, 
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amazed. “But how in thunder did you know 
my name? Has that mule been revealing State 
secrets down there?” 

“Then you don’t remember me?” I said. 
“T met you in Duluth last November, at 
Whitford’s.” : 

“That's a fact—that’s right,” he replied, 


slowly. “ And you are the man who was on the 
train that night, too,” he continued, thought- 
fully. “That 
accounts for it. 
Say! If you 
really think I 
did you a good 


turn to-day, you 
can repay me by 
keeping out of 
my way in the 
future. This 
may strike you 
as a trifle queer, 
but you don't 
know) what I 
passed through 
the day after I 
met you in Duluth.” 
I crossed the pass, 
made the trip down the 
Yukon, and landed in 
Frisco’ on schedule time. 


Nine years have run their course since that 
meeting at Chilkoot Pass, but I never enter a 
railroad train, a street car, or an hotel without 
expecting to meet this man who is trying to 
avoid me as much as I am trying to avoid him. 
That we shall meet again I feel sure, and when 
we do—well, something extraordimary is going 
to happen. And here let me explain Mr. 
Bronson’s cryptic remark about what happened 

to him after I 


met him in 
Duluth. 
The Port 


Arthur (Ontario) 
Gazette of 
December 7th, 


1895, gives a 
graphic and, I 
am told, accu- 


rate account of 
the loss off Isle 
Royale of the 
tug-boat Cumber- 
land, and the 
almost — miracu- 
lous escape of 
Captain Harris 
and a_ passenger 
by the name of 
Bronson ! 


““A ROPE WAS LOWERED AND I WAS HAULED UP.” 
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Five Hundred Miles on a House-Boat. 


By C. E. Day. 
Tlustrated with Photographs by The Adams Studio, Reading. 


A French countess ordered a house-boat to be built for her at Reading and afterwards delivered at Paris. 
The delivery was the awkward part of the contract, for five hundred miles of water, including the 


treacherous English Channel, separate Reading from the French capital. 


However, the task was 


accomplished. In this article Mr. Day, as skipper of the boat, describes how this unique voyage was made. 


HE modern house-boat, as known in 

England, is not usually supposed to 
be much of a sailing-craft. It is 
moored generally close by some 
————— delightful bank of the River Thames, 
under the shady shelter cf the trees at Hampton 
Court, Staines, Maidenhead, or Henley, and 
not often does it wander from these moorings, 
except it be once a year when its tenant at 
Molesey or Pangbourne wishes to join in the 
fun and frolic of Henley’s celebrated regatta, 
and therefore has his house-boat towed along the 
river for a score or two of miles, in order to 
gratify his wish. 

So that, when one speaks of a voyage of some 
five hundred miles 
on an ordinary 
house-boat, it will 
at once strike the 
reader that this 
is an experience 
not commonly 
met with. To 
cross the Channel 
in the Calais- 
Dover steamer is 
quite enough for 
most folk ; tocross 
it on the top of 
the average 
Thames _ house- 
boat is another 
matter altogether. 

It happened this way. A well-known lady- 
leader of fashionable Paris was some years ago 
so charmed with a summer visit to friends on 
the Thames that she determined to have a fine 
house-boat of her own on the River Seine. 
Accordingly this lady, the Comtesse de Bearn, 
saw Mr. A. H. East at Reading, and agreed 
with that famous builder of all kinds of river- 
craft to build her a house-boat according to 
specifications, and to deliver the said house-boat 
to her in Paris within a stated time. 


ENGLisH 
CHANNEL 


The Reading boat-builder did not underrate 
the difficulties and dangers of the contract. He ~ 
was aware that before this, more than once, 
there had been similar contracts entered into by 
other boat-builders, but the crossing of the 
Channel had always so far proved disastrous to 
the success of the scheme. Yet it was not that 
danger which he feared most. There were 
others quite as formidable to be overcome, if 
he was to triumph. There was the question of 
getting the house-boat safely along the French 
waterways, where the bridges are exceptionally 
low, and where the canals are often so narrow 
as hardly to suffice for the passage of an 
ordinary English house-boat on their waters. 
There was also 
that subterranean 
five miles after 
passing Les Bos- 
quets, enough to 
alarm any com- 
mon Thames 
mariner with its 
novelty and grue- 
someness. 

But Mr. East 
was not to be 
daunted. He re- 
solved, in the first 
place, to lower the 
floor of the boat, 
so that it was 
actually some feet 
below what the 
ordinary floor of 
such a craft is. 
Even when this 
had been done it 
was found during 
the subsequent 
journey that there 
were several times 
barely more than 
two inches be- 
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tween the roof of the boat and the under-part 
of some bridge; and much anxiety was caused 
to those in charge of the house-boat every time 
such an event occurred. For the slightest swell 
of the waters below might have wrecked every- 
thing, by bringing the house-boat’s roof into 
contact with the bridge in question. 

The actual building of the boat was not, of 
course, much more difficult than usual, once its 
dimensions had been determined on. With the 
cost of its transference from Reading to Paris, 
with the customary dues, and with builders’ 
charges, the house-boat made the Comtesse’s 
banking account about three thousand pounds 
the poorer. The boat itself was of a width of 
sixteen feet, and was seventy-two feet long, the 
tender being about forty-one feet in length. 
Every portion, both of boat and tender, was 
excellently fitted up, brass rails and brasswork 
playing an import- 
ant part in this 
matter. The wood- 
work, both inside 
and outside the 
boat, was enamelled 
in white, and gave 
the boat, when 
finished, a very 
pretty appearance. 
The craft was 
christened by the 
Comtesse, and re- 
ceived the name of 
Le Lotus. When all 
was ready for its 
transference from 
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THE HOUSE-BOAT AS SHE APPEARED WHEN FINISHED, 


BUAKDED-IN, KEADY FOR THE LONG VOYAGE, 
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the builder’s shed to its French destination, the 
first thing to be done was to cover up well and 
thoroughly all portions of it likely to suffer from 
knocks and rubs during the long journey. 
When this had been done Le Loftus looked a 
curious craft indeed, and much more like an 
immense tool-shed than a dainty Henley house- 
boat. But the covering was effective, as after- 
events proved ; and thus the house-boat began 
her three weeks’ travel from Reading to the 
French capital. 

I myself, acting as manager for Mr. East, was 
in charge of Ze Lotus when she left the biscuit 
town. Nothing striking occurred in her run to 
Maidenhead, where we landed by half-past seven 
the same night and remained till morning. 
Similarly quiet and uneventful was our next 
day’s: journey from Maidenhead to Kingston, 
and the third day saw the house-boat moored in 

the middle of the 
| Thames off Graves- 
| end, waiting for the 
following morning 
and for the tug that 
was to take her 
across the Channel 
—or to try to do 
that same. Le Lo/us 
had another pas- 
senger or two, 
guests of mine, be- 
sides myself. 
It was on this 
evening that the 
, |difficulties of the 
voyage really 
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began to be felt. As the boat had been 
cleared of all fittings likely to be injured 
on the trip, she had no rails for her pas- 
sengers to hold on by; she had no protection 
for us from the vagaries of the weather; she 
could afford us no luxury whatever. Her 
passengers had something to do to retain their 
places whilst daylight lasted after they once got 
into the rolling tides of the Thames mouth, but 
when darkness came on that night off Gravesend 
we were in a by no means enviable position. 
A sudden swell or roll of the boat and it was 
almost certain that somebody must be thrown 
off into the sea, with a very poor chance of 
being rescued. Our plight was rendered more 
dangerous, as will easily be recognised by those 
who know the situation, when one remembers 
that big vessels were constantly going past and 
churning up the waters, until the house-boat and 
her tender rocked and tumbled about on the 
waves like two porpoises. Indeed, more than 
once it was all that we in charge of them could 
do to keep them from serious damage, owing to 
their bumping against one another. The diffi- 
culty of maintaining one’s position and balance 
on board under such circumstances will be easily 
understood, and our delight when morning 
dawned and brought the tug Di/wara with it to 
take us in tow across the Channel can well be 
imagined. 

‘The actual journey over the blue waters of 
the Channel was not by far the worst portion of 
our trip, though two separate incidents made it 
an anxious experience. ‘The first of these was 
when, within some three miles of Calais, the tug 
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pulling the house-boat 
was ordered, by ad- 
verse signals, to come 
to a stop, so as to 
allow of the passage 
of a big liner from 
the harbour. Now, 
coming to a stop ina 
case of this kind is 
not always desirable, 
even with much easier 
burdens behind the 
tug than a somewhat 
unwieldy house-boat. 
But when the stop has 
to take place in one 
of the roughest bits 
of water the English 
Channel can __ boast 
of, it is anything but 
pleasant. The sea 
outside Calais is 
never very much ap- 
preciated by tra- 
vellers owing to its choppiness, and when one 
is on a house- boat there, in circumstances 
such as our Ze Loéus found herself, one wishes 
devoutly that the stop had been somewhere 
more comfortable ! 

The second incident of note was that the 
house-boat broke louse in the Channel and drifted 
away from the tug. The captain of the latter 
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was desirous of shortening the hauling-rope. By 
some mistake on the part of a sailor the cable was 
slipped, instead of being merely shortened, and 
away went Le Loftus off on a voyage of her own 
down the Channel! The tug set out in chase 
and, having the ad- 
vantage of steam, 
soon overtook the 
runaway. ‘That part 
of the job was easy. 
Refastening the cable, pin 
however —- capturing 
the boat again, so to 
speak—was quite an- 
other matter. A lively 
craft, dodging about 
on the waters of the 
Channel, carried by 
every wave of the 
tide, first here, then 
there, is not an easy 
thing for any other boat to seize and hold fast ; 
and there were many times when Ze Lotus seemed 
to be once more in the grip of the Di/wara, only 
to dance away again, as if enjoying the joke. 
However, at length her recapture was effected, 
much to my satisfaction, and we proceeded into 
the harbour of Calais to be overhauled by the 
French Custom-house authorities. 

From Calais my intention was to proceed to 
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across the route, had to be passed ere our desti- 
nation could be gained. 

The’ multitude of locks that had to be 
negotiated, the immense traffic, and the number 
of bridges over the canals — drawbridges and 


fixed ones — made 
aes this journey of the 
house - boat on the 


canals very tedious 

and very slow. Be- 
i] sides, there was an 
, ever - present danger 
and anxiety, owing to 
the extreme narrow- 
ness of many of the 
canals and to the low- 
ness of many of the 
bridges. Oft and 
again it seemed as if 
Le Lotus must stick 
fast between the banks 
of this canal or that, so narrow did the passage 
seem, or as if her roof must strike the under- 
part of some bridge, which she eventually just 
missed by an inch or so. The feelings of any 
man in charge of a three-thousand-pound job of 
this kind on such occasions are not to be envied 
and cannot be imagined by the ordinary out- 
sider. I leave you to imagine mine at such 
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moments ! 
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Paris by way of St. Omer, Béthune. and St. 
Quentin. This course meant that several rivers, 
narrow canals, and five miles of subterranean 
canals had to be traversed, whilst two. ranges of 
big hills, spreading themselves like barriers 
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Whilst on the short journey between St. 
Omer and Béthune the house-boat came into 
touch with one of the greatest feats in engineer- 
ing that modern Science has witnessed. This is 
the famous hydraulic lift known as Les Fonti- 
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HYDRAULIC LIFT AT 
AISED SEVENTY-FIVE FEET. 


nettes, which has been erected to get over the 
difficulty created by having land which rises 
precipitately to a height of no less than seventy- 
five feet above the plain below. Ze Lotus had 
to be raised this seventy-five feet, like all other 
craft on the river, by the hydraulic lift. 

There used to be no fewer than five suc- 
cessive locks, one above the other, like steps, to 
help boats to negotiate this strange rise of 
country. But the process thus carried on was 
so long and tedious that it deterred traders from 
sending goods by canal. Some clever engineers, 
therefore, devised this hydraulic lift, and now 
you can surmount the abrupt rise in about half 
an hour ! 

The lift acts as follows. There are a couple 
of enormous pistons, and each carries a great 
tank which will accommodate an 
entire barge. You could want no- 
thing simpler than their method of 
working, for as one piston, bearing 
its barge, descends, the other, bear- 
ing another barge, ascends, just as 
do the cliff-trams at many of our 
seaside resorts. A great proportion 
of the power necessary to raise the 
ascending piston and its burden is 
obtained from the weight of the 
descending one and its barge, whilst 
the necessary additional energy 
comes from hydraulic works close 
by. 

Our house-boat and ourselves 
had the novel experience, then, of 
rising seventy-five feet in the water. 
Hardly had she got off from Les 
Fontinettes than her safety was 
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7™™] seriously threatened by a number 
| of severe gales. Owing to her shape, 
} and to her being so wrapped up, 
| she was liable to be blown against 
| innumerable barges, boats, and 
rough banks, so I had to bring her 
toa dead stop until the wind had 
abated. 

My next danger was at Les 
Bosquets, where the underground 
canals begin, and where a strong 
tug had to take her in tow for that 
portion of the journey. This sub- 
terranean passage is worked on the 
principle of such English ferries 
as those at Liverpool and Cowes, 
where a thick chain runs along the 
bottom of the watercourse, and the 
steam tug works on attachments to 
this. It is no simple matter, in a 
pitch-dark tunnel of five miles like 
this, to keep one’s nerve steady 
when going through on such an unsuitable craft 
as an English house-boat. The slightest devia- 
tion from the exact line, the least slip of chain 
or tug from the proper position, and what about 
the towed boat ? 

There were no fewer than forty-six barges 
fastened to the tug on this particular journey, 
besides Ze Lotus, so it may be imagined what 
power was needed to drag this burden, a mile 
long and weighing over fifteen thousand tons. 
As the passage usually occupies five to six 
hours under the most favourable conditions, the 
bargees make a practice of going to sleep 
during the journey, and they did so on this 
occasion. Perhaps this stage was the most un- 
pleasant portion of the whole five hundred miles 
the house-boat had to traverse from Reading to 
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Paris, but, like other unpleasant things, it came 
to an end at last. 

Though Paris began to loom in the distance 
now, so to speak, the difficulties of the transit 
were not quite past, for on leaving the tunnel 
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we on the house-boat learned that, owing to a 
break in the machinery, we could not proceed 
for some hours, and so a tedious stop again 
occurred. Then, when on the River Oise, the 
barge-boys went on strike because the agent 
responsible for the transit had not engaged a 
pilot, as is customary there. They were 
obstinate, so was the agent, and again the 
house-boat had a delay of some hours. How- 
ever, the agent 
had to yield at 
length, and with 
the advent of the 
pilot and our 
arrival in the 
waters of the 
Seine the dan- 
gers and difficul- 
ties of the jour- 
ney were practi- 
cally over. I 
was truly glad 
when I saw the 
Liffel Tower in 
front of me! 

Le Lotus came 
to her moorings 
at the Quai de 
Petit Gennevil- 
liers almost ex- 


actly three weeks 
Vol. xvi.—6. 
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TO PARIS, AND WAS ‘THE ADMIRATION OF FRk 
SOCIETY FOR MANY MONTHS, [Phot 
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from the day she had left Reading. Her 
coverings were removed, her paint was washed, 
and then it was found, to my great satisfaction 
and pleasure, that, after all she had gone 
through, she had sustained hardly a scratch 
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worth mentioning. She was the first house-boat 
thus successfully transferred from any place on 
the Thames to Paris, and with her splendidly- 
burnished fittings, her lovely boxes of flowers, 
her gay awnings, and her general look of joyous 
gaiety and daintiness, she was the admiration of 
fashionable Paris for many months afterwards. 

For my part, I could congratulate myself on 
having safely accomplished a task that other 
boat-builders in 
England had 
always hitherto 
failed in doing. 
When they heard 
I had under- 
taken it they 
smiled, sceptical 
of my success, 
but they were 
the first to offer 
sincere congratu- 
lations after- 
wards. And _ it 
is always worth 
something to be 
able to say that 
you were the first 
man who proved 
that this or that 
thing could be 
done. 


The Old Guitar-Player. 


By R. Caton WoopvILLe. 


In this narrative the well-known war-artist sets forth and illustrates the strange and tragic life-history 
of an old Spaniard, as related by himself in acafé in Mogador to Mr. Woodville and his guide. 


TRY ANDERING through the narrow 

VL sixteenth-century streets ‘of old 

Wk Mogador, with its ancient, medizval- 
mak a) looking Spanish and Dutch houses 

~~ and gloomy alleys, which even the 
bright moonlight of an African night fails to 
penetrate, one is likely to forget that one is still 
in Africa. An occasional glimpse into the patio 
through an open doorway of Dutch character 
is like looking at the Orient from the port-hole 
of an old Hollandish canal-boat. 

But one is reminded that the rule of Mynheer 
Van Dunk isa thing of the past and that the 
Spanish Don is a bygone tradition 
by the sight of Moors or Berbers 
passing in their hooded jelabas ; 
while the sound of a tom-tom and 
a squeaking pipe draws one to the 
Arab quarter and a Moorish café, 
the only wild dissipation of which 
Mogador can boast. The caf is a 
dirty, irregular-shaped hovel, with 
weird, stencilled atabesques on its 
once whitewashed and matting - 
dadoed walls; around the room is 
a clay divan covered with grass mats, 
and in the centre burns a charcoal 
brazier for the making of coffee or 
green tea, to be dispensed in the 
usual tiny Oriental cups supported 
on brass stands. There is a band 
consisting of a violin, played like 
the ’cello, upright, resting on the 
performer’s knee, a pipe, and a tom- 
tom, drowsily droning accompani- 
ments to a monotonous Arab song 
telling of the times when the cor- 
sairs of the Barbary coast still swept 
the seas of the Mediterranean and 
the eastern Atlantic. I seated my- 
self, and my guide, Abdul Kerim 
Ferguson, a Scotch renegade, fol- 
lowed my example. He was now 
Mohammedan and as fanatic as the 
memories of his supposed wrongs 
received from Western civilization 
could make him. 

‘There were present several Moors 
and a few Jews and Spaniards, 
listening to the latest news related 
by the captain of a tramp steamer 


a 


lying in the roadstead, and whose munificent 
hospitality in coffee and bottled beer was a wel- 
come windfall to the scum of this Barbary seaport. 
Presently the doors opened, and a decrepit old 
man entered and tenderly deposited his dirty, 
ragged slippers at the entrance. His white- 
bearded face was wrinkled and tanned by the 
sun of many African summers. He was dressed 


‘in a dirty, patched jelaba ; on his head a much- 
soiled white turban surrounded a fez which, 
though once blood-red, had faded to a pale 
and dirty pink, a few threads being all that 
remained of the tassel. 


He carried an old 
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Spanish guitar, wrapped in a linen cover. It 
seemed curious to see this instrument in the 
hands of a Moor; and stranger still when he 
played and sang in a cracked voice old Spanish 
songs and ballads, intermingled with fandango 
and bull-fighting tunes. It at once suggested 
to me that here was a man with a history and 
doubtless a past. I asked Abdul Kerim how 
-he could account for a Moor playing the guitar 
so exceptionally well and knowing such a selec- 
tion of Spanish songs. I learned that the man 
was a Spanish renegade, having become a 
follower of Mohammed. He had fled from 
Spain to avoid the unpleasant acquaintance of 
the garrotte for murder, and had skipped across 


the Straits of Gibraltar, ultimately settling, after . 


years of wanderings in the dominion of Sultan 
Muley Abdul Aziz, in this southern seaport of 
the Moroccan Empire. His story was a strange 
and sad one, and interested me greatly as it was 
unfolded to me in this outlandish spot, with its 
curious and weird surroundings. Though once 
a handsome Spanish youth, José Maria Calzado 
by name, the son of a well-to-do olive merchant, 
full of happiness and joy, looking forward to a 
life of ease and prosperity, he was now eking 
out a precarious livelihood by singing the songs 
of his youth to the strains of his instrument, 
regretting the past but not the cause of his 
banishment, and knowing that never again 
would his eyes behold the village where he 
was born, and where he passed his childhood 
amongst the chestnut trees on the banks of the 
placid Guadalquivir. Here, as nearly as may 
be in his own words, is the story he told us. 


It is now some sixty years ago, in the stirring 
times of the first Carlist war, that I, then a lad 
of nineteen, was drawn for the army. I rejected 
all my father’s wishes to buy for me a substitute, 
and was soon enrolled in a regiment of dashing 
dragoons then quartered in Seville. All went 
smoothly with me. I passed my time as a 
recruit creditably, and after six weeks’ instruction 
was sent north to join the army then fighting 
Don Carlos, the father of the present claimant 
to the Spanish crown. I fought through the 
campaign without a scratch and won praise and 
distinction from my superiors, and at the finish 
of the campaign, having been made sergeant, I 
was sent to the garrison of Algeciras. I then 
looked forward to rise as a soldier, and hoped 
soon to receive a commission as an officer and 
to visit my birthplace again in that proud 
position. I dreamed that perhaps I might 
some day, with luck, valour, and my father’s 
money, carry a marshal’s baton. All went well 

“until I met my fate in a girl whose beauty 
was to be the cause of much unhappiness 


tome. It was one day when standing at the 
entrance of a bull-ring talking to some comrades 
that I first beheld her. She was the most 
beautiful woman one could wish to see ; her face 
and figure were of such perfection that one 
could readily understand how it might cause 
momentary insanity to a man of hot Spanish 
blood. She was one of Andalusia’s most perfect 
daughters. I seated myself near her in the ring 
and never once could I take my eyes off 
her during the whole afternoon, so that I 
heeded not if the first or the sixth bull was 
killed. I longed to speak to her and to 
tell her how beautiful sne was. She was the 
daughter of a horse-dealer, I discovered, and was 
then in her father’s company. After the fight 1 
followed her home, and from that day onwards 
often waited for hours near her house when my 
duty allowed—a love-sick youth waiting for a 
glimpse of the woman he loved. One evening 
when, accompanied by her aunt, she was pro- 
menading on the plaza, where our regimental 
band occasionally played in the cool of the 
evening, I took courage and spoke to her. I 
cannot describe to you how sweet her words 
sounded to me. Her mind was as perfect as 
her looks. Our courtship will not interest you, 
perhaps, so I will tell you that, when her father 
found that I was the son of a wealthy man and 
that my prospects were of the brightest, he gave 
his consent to our marriage. 

We were soon united, and, with my colonel’s 
permission, we went to live in a small house on 
the road to Linea, on the outskirts of the town, 
close to the barracks. I lived there very 
happily with my Rosario for one whole year, 
and then my sorrows began. One day we had 
pursued some smugglers from Gibraltar into the 
interior of Spain; the chase had been a long 
and tiring one. On our return, as we passed 
my cottage, I offered my captain, one Mendez 
Vigo—may his name be ever accursed !—the 
hospitality of my roof. He accepted it, and 
with great pride I presented my lovely wife 
to him. She set before him the best in wine 
and food my house could offer. ‘The captain 
stayed late, and many a glass he emptied toast- 
ing the beauty of my wife and vowing she was 
the rose of Andalusia and the queen.of Spain’s 
most lovely daughters. 

After this my duties seemed to multiply; I 
was constantly sent away on special service 
from home, and was often absent for days ata 
time. Once when I had been sent in charge of 
a detachment to capture a notorious brigand 
who had taken up his quarters in the district — 
at that time there were many banditti about, 
owing to the late war—I returned sooner than 
was expected, the robber having been shot a 
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few days previously by a posse of gendarmes. 
When I entered my home I found the table laid 
for supper, and covered with many dainty dishes 
and bottles of choicest wine. Seated at it, 
making himself thoroughly at home, with my wife 
waiting upon him, was Captain Mendez Vigo. 
He was flushed with wine, and my Rosario 
looked frightened and pale. When she saw me 
she ran towards me as if seeking my protection. 
I demanded the meaning of all this, and found 
that the captain had had the repast sent in 
from the best inn in Algeciras, and, in spite of 
my wife’s entreaties and protests, had insisted 
on partaking of this supper in my house, 
endeavouring all the time to persuade my 
wife to share it with him. 1 asked him 
firmly and peremptorily to leave my house, 
which he had entered without my permission, a 
liberty which he would not have taken if it were 
not that I was only a sergeant. 
me, after his departure, that whenever I was 
absent he had sent presents- of 
flowers, which she had always re- 
turned ; and never could she leave 
our house without meeting and 
being followed by Captain Vigo 
and being accosted by him. I 
trusted her implicitly and I knew 
I could rely upon her love, but I 
had also discovered by this time 
- that the wiles of Captain Vigo were 
many and that his reputation was 
very bad. I, therefore, sent for 
Rosario’s aunt, who had married 
again and had gone to live at 
Malaga, to come and stay with us 
for the time being until my trans- 
fer to another squadron stationed 
in that city, for which I had applied, 
so as to take my wife out of the 
reach of the villainous captain. 
Before this exchange was made, 
however, a new rifled carbine was 
issued to the cavalry, and from every 
regiment a detachment was selected 
to proceed to the regimental depot 
to take over the new arms and to be 
instructed in their manipulation. I 
was included in the order, and 
received further distinction by being 
appointed musketry instructor to 
my squadron. I little knew then 
that this was done on Captain 
Vigo’s recommendation to prevent 
my transfer to Malaga. 

One morning, a few days after my 
departure, a muleteer arrived at my 
cottage and told my wife’s aunt to 
return at once to Malaga, where 
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her husband lay at death’s door, having met 
with a serious accident. Before her departure 
the good woman went to the public letter-writer 
and sent me word of her leaving, advising me to 
return at once and, if the necessary leave was 
refused, to buy my discharge. This was a 
serious blow for me ; it seemed that now all my 
hopes for the future would be shattered. I went 
to the colonel commanding the depdt and asked 
for leave to return, saying my wife was seriously 
ill and demanding my right to leave the army if 
refused. The leave was granted and I hurried 
south. Arriving late at night at my house, and 
glancing through a window, I beheld a sight 
that made me mad with rage. Captain Vigo 
was holding my wife tightly in his arms and, in 
spite of her violent struggles and cries, was 
kissing her on the mouth ! 

Almost bereft of my senses I rushed in, sword 
in hand. Directly he saw me the captain’s 
weapon flew out of its scabbard and a fierce 
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encounter took place. Our blades clashed 
together savagely, and sparks flew from them by 
the violence of the contact. I was an expert 
swordsman, but Captain Vigo was one of 
the finest in our cavalry. Moreover, my anger 
and passion made me reckless, and soon a 
sword-cut over the head laid me senseless. 

When I regained consciousness I found 
myself in the military hospital with a sentry 
stationed by my bedside. I was under arrest — 
charged with drawing my sword on my superior 
officer and attacking him with intent to murder ! 
I lay there for nearly three weeks, and when dis- 
charged as cured I was taken to the military 
prison to be brought to trial. When this took 
place by court-martial I was found guilty, but 
“on account of extenuating circumstances” I 
was sentenced, instead of to death, to be sent to 
penal servitude for four years, to be degraded, 
dismissed the army, and to serve for six years in 
a punishment battalion in the colonies ! 

That first year was one of the most terrible 
experiences that it is possible to imagine. I was 
in a penal establishment in solitary confinement. 
Then I was sent first to Melilla and from there 
to Ceuta to work in the chain-gangs on the 
fortifications and roads. Here we had to toil 
from morning till night in a broiling African sun, 
with heavy fetters hampering our steps, to be 
marched back again at night to a cold, bare cell, 
to sleep on scanty straw, and be fed on cabbage 
soup and hard maize bread. In the morning 
we were again chained together in the prison 
yard in batches of twenty and marched off to 
the places where we worked. The long chains 
which joined us together were then unlocked by 
a sergeant, and, surrounded by soldiers with 
loaded muskets and overseers with raw-hide 
whips, we had to toil our hardest, until we longed 
for death to relieve us. One morning, in my 
third year of imprisonment, a chance of escape 
presented itself. Towards midday the sergeant 
who had charge of the locks to our chains 
was stricken with sunstroke and was conveyed 
back to the town in an ambulance. When the 
time for the return of the prisoners came it was 
found that the keys had been left in his pocket 
at the hospital to which he had been taken, and 
we were accordingly marched back without being 
chained together. The road led past a hillside 
covered by dense boxwood and palmetto bushes, 
and when our party passed there I and three 
others made our dash for freedom. Two of my 
companions were shot down at once, but I and 
another soon gained the cover of the bushes, 
and after a stiff climb over rough ground covered 
by large boulders and wild jungle we left our 
pursuers behind, and that night slept under a 
blue, starlit sky free men, yet still fettered. We 


were on our way again before daybreak, and 
towards late afternoon begged the hospitality of . 
some Arabs about twenty miles from. Ceuta,.in , 
Moorish territory. The Moors treated us ‘well, : 
although at first afraid of us, as we looked very : 
much like wild beasts in our torn, unkempt, and » 
dirty condition. One of them produced a’ file, 1 
and after an hour's work we were relieved of our 
chains, which left deep furrows in our flesh 
where they had been riveted so long. After a 
few days’ rest in the goat-hair tents of the Arabs 
we started again on our wanderings, and after a 
while found ourselves in Alcazar. Here we 
went into the bazaar and offered .our services, 
and my companion, having been a gunsmith, 
quickly secured an engagement with an armourer, 
and soon became in great request. I could 
not,-no matter how I tried, find employment, 
until one day, when on the road to Fez, 
I fell in with a Moorish Kaid, who was evi- 
dently wealthy, to judge by his large retinue. 
This Moor spoke Spanish fluently, and asked 
me why I, a Spaniard, dressed asa Moor (I had 
exchanged my prison dress for some cheap old 
Moorish garments bought with money given me 
by my friend from his first earnings), should be 
wandering so far in the interior of Morocco. I 
told him I had been a soldier, and had got into 
some trouble through a woman, and wanted to 
stay away from Spain for a while in order to let 
things blow over. He told me he had a great 
house in Fez, and said that if I would instruct 
his sons in all the arts of war he would give me 
employment. I accepted at once. After our 
arrival I was installed, and soon commenced my 
course of instructions. The Kaid’s name was 
Sidi Abu Garnit, and he kept up a great estab- 
lishment, was very learned, and much respected. 
Amongst his retinue was a huge and powerful 
negro, a slave of his who had once served in the 
army of the Bey of Tunis. This man prided 
himself on his sword-play; he could cut a 
pillow, thrown into the air, in two before it 
could reach the ground, and also three apples, 
thrown up in succession, would be split by him 
with three separate cuts. This man became 
very jealous of me and the favour I had gained 
with my employer. He boasted that one day 
he would shave my head with his scimitar, 
although my sword should be in my hand. 
This boast came to the ears of my master’s 
eldest son; he disliked the negro, as in fencing 
he had always been worsted by him. He sent 
for me, promising me one thousand pesetas 
should I defeat him. That evening all was 
arranged, and early the next morning we met in 
a secluded part of.the garden surrounding the 
house and; fought sI soon found I had a very 
worthy antagonist, and for a long time could 
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make no impression upon him, until I dis- 
covered that he always preceded a certain 
downward cut by a feint against my right. The 
next time he did this I sank my hand quickly, 
thrust upwards with my scimitar, and the point 
of the curved blade penetrated through the 
negro’s arm-pit deep into his shoulder. The 


“1 SANK MY HAND QUICKLY AND THRUST UPWARDS WITH MY SCIMITAR.” 


fight was over, and my young master was de- 
lighted. He handed me the fifty gold pieces 
I had won, but I knew I had made myself an 
enemy for life who would stick at nothing. So 
that night I shook the dust of Fez from off my 


feet and made my way to the coast, reaching’ 


Tangier after eight days of tramping. 

All this time I had not heard from my wife 
or father, prisoners not being allowed to write 
or to receive letters; and there was in those 
days, of course, no post in Morocco. 

Having now become greatly changed in 
appearance, I decided to return to Spain to my 


wife. In Tangier I managed to procure an old 
Spanish suit of clothes, and soon crossed the 
Straits in a fishing-boat, landing in Tarifa, from 
where I wandered to Algeciras, hiding in some 
bushes during the day and entering the town at 
night. I found our house in the occupation of 
a seller of wine and fruit, and heard from him 
that the late possessor had been the 
wife of a sergeant; her husband 
had died in penal servitude, and 
she now lived at Malaga. So to 
Malaga I tramped, and on arriving 
there put up at a small inn on the 
outskirts of the town. By making 
careful inquiries I found that both 
my wife’s aunt and her husband had 
died from cholera in the terrible 
times when it had devastated all 
Spain. I then asked after her niece, 
and found that she had left Malaga 
and gone to live at Granada, and 
was supposed to have married again. 
Her first husband, I was told, had 
been an escaped convict, who had 
ultimately died from cholera at 
Alcazar, where he had taken refuge, 
employed as an armourer. This, 
no doubt, was my late companion. 
Next I trudged to Granada, and, 
having obtained cheap lodgings tn 
the town, wandered about for days 
on the chance of seeing my wife in 
the street, as I was afraid to make 
direct inquiries; moreover, I did 
not know the name she might now 
bear. My sorrows and _ troubles 
must at times have affected my 
brain, for 1 often found myself 
talking aloud and wildly gesticu- 
lating, attracting the notice of the 
passers-by. One night I was passing 
the grounds of a villa surrounded 
with almond and orange trees, an 
ideal spot for a contented mind. 
I saw the rooms lighted up and the 
glass and flowers on the table in the 
dining-room. Then I heard voices, one that of 
a woman giving another, evidently a servant, 
directions. This voice woke strange echoes in 
my heart and sounded like the one so dear to 
me. I leapt over the wall and railing to draw 
nearer, and, hiding behind some orange trees, 
waited for it to speak again. At last it came, 
singing a song to the guitar that I had listened 
to many atime. Yes; there could be no mis- 
take ; it was Rosario! In the agony of my 
mind I shouted her name, and the song stopped 
abruptly. I rughed-towards-the window, and as 
I swung myself up by) the ironwork of the 
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railing I came face to face with my 
wife. I drew her towards me and 
smothered her face with hot, burn- 
ing kisses, while the tears of thank- 
fulness at seeing her once again ran 
down my cheeks. For all the suffer- 
ings of years this one sweet moment 
brought me full recompense. I felt 
as if my troubles were suddenly 
lifted from me. All was forgotten ; 
I had found her, and all was to be 
happiness. 

But then came swift disenchant- 
ment. In floods of tears my wife 
begged me to leave her, and with 
many sobs she told me her miser- 
able story. When I had been con- 
victed she had left. Algeciras and 
gone to live at Malaga, where also 
Captain Vigo was soon. stationed. 
He called often, and by the per- 
suasiveness of his manner soon got 
into the good graces of my wife’s 
relatives. About two years after he 
came and said he had had certain 
proofs of my death by cholera at 
Alcazar. Then he began pestering 
my wife to accept him as_ her 
husband. The death of her relatives 
left her alone and unprotected. She 
intended never to return to Algeciras. 
He pleaded again and again, and at 
last won from her an unwilling con- 
sent. Disgraced by my conviction, 
and so deserted by all her friends, 
what could she do? And in the end 
she married Captain Mendez Vigo! 

She begged of me to go, and give her time to 
think. She saw clearly her duty was to leave 
Vigo at once, and while yet she was entreating 
me a step crunched on the gravel and a man 
entered the house. ‘The room door opened, 
and I stood face to face with my enemy! 
Savagely he drew a pistol from his pocket and 
levelled it at me. Rosario threw herself between 
us—and received the bullet intended for me in 
her heart! Mad with rage, I threw myself on 
him and felled him to the ground. He lay 
there stunned by the blow. 

My wife, my beautiful Rosario, was dead! I 
laid her tenderly upon a couch and turned 
again to my enemy. I placed him in a chair 
and tied him securely, also gagging him. Then 
I placed myself so as to face him, and waited. 
At last he opened his eyes and looked wildly 
around. “Do you remember me?” I asked. 
“ Do you recognise me, villain? You stole my 
wife, you caused me to be sent to the galleys, 
you spoilt my life, and now you have killed all 
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I loved and lived for.” He could not plead, 
gagged as he was, for his miserable life, but his 
eyes showed me the abject terror he was in ; he 
knew that his last hour had come. _I closed the 
windows and drew the blinds. ‘The servants, 
my wife had told me, were not returning until 
late that night, so that everything favoured me. 
I told him he should die, like the criminal he 
was, by the garrotte. Placing his own silk hand- 
kerchief round his neck and passing it through 
the carving of the high-backed oaken chair, 
using his own pistol as a tourniquet, I killed 
him, finally driving my dagger deep into his 
heart to make sure. Then I placed some 
flowers from the vases on the table on Rosario’s 
breast, kissed her cold face, so beautiful in 
death, and left the house. I made my way back 
to Tarifa, hiding by day and travelling by night. 
Again I crossed over to the land of the Moors 
in a small boat that_I stole. 

And here.J, am, séior)(a broken old man, 
earning my bread with my old guitar. 


A MATTER OF HANDWRITING. 


By Hiram P. BalLey. 


The moral of this amusing narrative would appear to be that business men should use typewriters for 


their correspondence. Mr. 


Bailey shows how an illegibly - written letter brought about a curious 


train of circumstances, and was finally productive of a most ludicrous scene. 


T is well known that mistakes in 
spelling and punctuation have 
caused inconvenience and some- 
times loss, but illegible writing has 
no doubt had to answer for even 
more trouble and annoyance. 

It is an instance of the latter nature I recall 
at the present time, but instead of the occurrence 
creating annoyance it had the unusual merit of 
giving me great pleasure and. enjoyment. 

At the time of the curious affair I am about 
to relate—the summer of 1896—1 was engaged 
by the Akron Iron Company of Akron, Ohio. 

Our works had been practically “shut down” 
for some time, and to retain a large staff under 
the circumstances would have been folly. The 
employés, seeing how matters stood, had 
already taken the hint and were busily seeking 
positions elsewhere. Some had already been 
successful and had gone, but my turn had not 
yet come. It arrived considerably sooner than 
I anticipated, however, for my position was 
suddenly changed to one that had no salary 
attached to it. On July 4th of that year the 
works caught fire. Some said they were set on 
fire by children playing near the spot with 
Celebration fireworks; others, that the conflagra- 
tion was the work of “ fire-bugs.” Be that as it 
may, whoever fired the mill simultaneously fired 
me out of a job, for the whole structure was 
razed to the ground. 

Finding myself in this unenviable position, I 
began to consider the future. I had some 
money, it is true, but this would soon diminish, 
and if not replenished would leave me stranded. 
My parents were touring in England, and my 
nearest relations were in Chicago ; but having 
been brought up to rely on my own efforts, I 
did not seriously consider the propriety of 
writing to them and stating the situation. I 
had a particularly good friend in the neighbour- 

. ing city of Cleveland, who had “ roughed” it 
with me in the west, and from whom I had 
repeatedly received letters inviting me to spend 
a few days with him, incidentally suggesting I 
should try my luck in that quarter. 

“Now,” thought I, “the time has arrived to 
accept his invitation.” Not wishing to spend 
more money than I could help, especially on 
railroad fares, I determined to get there by the 


cheap and rapid, though risky, method of 
“jumping a freight.” With this end in view 
I dispatched my baggage to his address, and 
then prepared to arrange for my own passage. 

At the time of which I write there was, and 
perhaps is still, a freight train which passed 
through Akron at about one o'clock in the 
afternoon and ran direct to the yards in Cleve- 
land without a stop. Such freight trains 
diminish their speed when entering the pre- 
cincts of a city. ‘This particular train, I knew, 
began to shut off steam at a spot with which 
I was well acquainted, it being a few dozen 
yards beyond the site of the ironworks. 

I may mention “jumping a freight” is 
strictly illegal; moreover, the train men are 
empowered by law to give you in charge of 
the authorities if they wish; but, thank good- 
ness, they usually don’t wish. It is a very rare 
occurrence for trouble to come from that direc- 
tion. A plug of good tobacco will generally 
smooth matters over with the train men, who, 
indeed, are often pleased to get a stranger 
among them just for variety’s sake. This is 
especially the case in the west and south- 
west. 

On the Monday, about noon, I repaired to 
the spot and waited for the freight train. It was 
not punctual, a fact I was sorry for, because 
the engine-driver would perhaps delay the 
slowing-up process in order to gain time. How- 
ever, I soon saw the engine turn the bend in 
the railroad about a mile away and come tear- 
ing towards me. The crucial moment soon 
arrived; the engine-driver began to shut off 
steam. I gave a momentary glance along the 
train, catching sight of a box-car with convenient 
door handles; the doors were also slid aside, 
which gave me the impression the car was 
empty. I jumped at the car as it came opposite 
to me, gripped the handles, and hauled myself 
up. I was on, but I could not enter the car! 
For half its height the doorway was trussed 
across with beams in order to keep in a load 
of coke, which half filled the car. There was 
nothing for it but to crawl up and take a seat on 
the coke. 

Now, of all the free rides I have had none 
was so uncomfortable as that one. I could 
not leave the:car,owing)to) the ‘roof, and to think 
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of making my way along either of the outer sides 
was too perilous to consider for a moment now 
the train was passing through the city. Even in 
the open country it would be suicidal, for the 
train travelled at a high speed, and the absence 
of grips and footholds 
on the outside would 
undoubtedly throw me 
off. No; there I had 
to remain in semi-dark- asf 
ness and resign myself 
to the tender mer- 
cies of the coke. 
Thus time wore on 
and the game con- 
tinued merrily until 
we reached the 
yards in Cleveland. 

No one since 
thetime of Noah, 

IT am convinced, 
has ever experi- 
enced more de- 
light at the termi- 
nation of a journey 
than I did at the 
close of that one. 
I was black and 
blue all over, and 
ached everywhere. 
I longed for a bath 
anda mealand the 
quietness of some 
spot where I might be 
allowed to sit still for a 
minute at a time with- 
out fear of being thrown 
up and left to settle 
down the best way I 
could. I meant to get 
these comforts soon, and 
with that object in view 
walked as quickly as I was able into the 
city. Arriving in the neighbourhood of Ontario 
Street, I took advantage of an offer made by an 
individual at a restaurant door, who was shout- 
ing with the utmost capacity of his lungs, 
“Ordinary meal, twenty-five cents ; square meal, 
fifty cents; perfect gorge, seventy-five cents. 
American or European plan !” 

I felt I would like to interview the “square 
meal,” so in I went. After a dinner and a bath 
I came out of that restaurant a changed and 
happy man. Having made myself presentable 
I visited my friend, who insisted, after our 
greetings were over, on my staying and sharing 
his rooms until I struck something to do in my 
own line of work. 


I will not dwell on my career for the next two 
Vol. xvi—t17. 
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weeks, it being very monotonous—going out in 
the morning and hunting for an opening, but 
always with a negative result. I found mercan- 
tile matters were as bad in Cleveland as in 
Akron, or even worse. Growing at last some- 
what discouraged at my 
want of success, I de- 
cided to try my luck in 
Chicago, but looked with 
no little dread on the 
idea of “jumping a 
freight ”—my recent ex- 
perience remained green 
in my memory, and I 
still carried many out- 
ward and visible signs of 
that terrible occasion. 

One evening, while 
giving much thought to 
the prospects of Chicago, 
the idea struck me, 
“Why not write to the 
president of the X—— 
railroad and ask if he 
would grant me a_per- 
mit (pass) to Chicago?” 
IT had no earthly reason 
to offer as an excuse, 
save that I had studied 
and obtained a diploma 
for bridge engineering 
and would like to see 
and study some of the 
railroad bridges on the 
route. It was a very 
lame plea, I felt, but 
still there was just a 
chance that the mag- 
nate might accept it and 
grant the pass. I there- 
fore decided to write to 
him before taking any 
other course. In a few days his reply arrived. 
What a letter it was! Presumably it was hand- 
written, though it was difficult to recognise the 
hand of mortal man in that fearsome scrawl. A 
worse-written letter I had never seen; it looked 
like shorthand with a liberal mixture of Chinese. 
I translated, or rather guessed, ‘“ Dear sir,” and 
recognised the signature, for I had seen it while 
with the iron company, on letters which had 
been addressed there from time to time, though 
those letters were always typewritten. The 
remaining portions of the letter 1 could not 
fathom, except the heading, which was printed 
in bold English characters. It is needless to 
say I was annoyed, for I could not tell whether 
the reply meant “ yes er ino? 

I was about to throw it dn the stove in dis- 
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gust, when my friend inquired, “What does he 
say?” 

For answer I handed him the letter. He 
examined it seriously for some time from several 
points of view—even upside down—but at last 
gave it up in despair. 

“This is the only one that has ever beaten 
me,” he said. “Great 
Scot! Why doesn’t 
the man go to the 
trouble of getting a 
typist to write it 
when he perpetrates 
such things as that?” 

I had had some 
faint hope that my 
friend would have 
been able to unravel 
it, for he considered 
himself an expert, 
but he was hope- 
lessly baffled. Plac- 
ing the letter on the 
table and leaning 
back in his chair, he 
put his feet on the 
top of the stove. 

Through the 
wreaths of tobacco 
smoke I could see 
he was nettled at his 
unsuccessful at- 
tempt to read the 
missive, and I knew 
he would not give 
the matter up until 
he obtained satisfac- 
tion from it one way 
or another. After a little while he abruptly 
inquired :— 

“What would be the matter with taking the 
letter as meaning ‘yes’?” 

I mildly suggested in reply that the passenger 
agent would very likely say it meant “no,” 
because he could not see it meant “ yes.” 

“JT am not so sure about that,” said he. “I 
know the passenger agent for that railroad fairly 
well, and lots of his brains have strayed away ; 
if you have an inclination to take that letter as 
meaning ‘yes,’ act accordingly. To-morrow we 
will go down to the agent’s office, and with a 
little luck I may be able to ‘bounce’ him.” 

The next day arrived, and with its advent my 
spirits rose. We waited until late in the after- 
noon, this being, we considered, the best time 
to interview the agent. He would —in the 
event of his inability to read the letter—be 
unable to communicate with New York and get 
a reply that same evening, and, bearing in mind 
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that the matter was 
perhaps decide to grant a 
further ado. 

At the time chosen we presented ourselves at 
the agent's office, looking (but not feeling) very 
confident. My friend requested the clerk in 
attendance to allow him to see the agent 
privately, and being 
well known, and the 
agent evidently not 
busy, he was 
ushered in without 
delay. I took a 
seat on a chair in 
the outer office, but 
in a few moments 
was called and 
shown into a room 
called “the office,” 
which was hardly 
larger than a lodg- 
ing-house cubicle, 
and abundantly 
decorated with gor- 
geous railroad litera- 
ture, scarcely distin- 
guishable through 
the haze of tobacco 
smoke with which 
the place was filled. 
After groping my 
way through the 
smoke I discovered 
the agent—a lean, 
insignificant-looking 
individual — sitting 
on a spring revolv- 
ing chair. His face 
was clean-shaven and wore an expression of 
the ‘ would-not-call-the Queen-my-aunt” kind, 
which was somewhat enhanced by the rakish 
tilt he gave the soft felt hat upon his head. 
His legs were comfortably resting on the top 
of a roller-desk at an acute angle to his body, 
so that he somewhat resembled a huge, half- 
opened penknife. 

My friend introduced me as a bridge expert, 
a man who was in close touch just then with the 
president of the agent's railroad. The agent 
looked me over critically, and hauled in his feet 
with an abrupt observation of “Ah !”—pro- 
nounced in a full-grown New York accent. My 
friend then opened the business with: “ He is 
about to take a trip to Chicago to examine some 
of your bridges near the depét there, with a 
view to perfecting a scheme he has for improving 
them. To facilitate matters he communicated 
with your) president, frot whém he received his 
sanction yesterday by letter, which also stated 


imperative, he would 
ticket without 
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he was to call on you to put the matter through 
and provide a ticket to Chicago.” 

The agent simply said “Ah!” again, and 
observed that it was not the usual procedure ; 
then he added, quietly, to himself, ‘ Our presi- 
dent is such a curious fellow that his moves are 
never known.” 

A pause followed this remark, during which 
my friend nudged me, and I became very 
sanguine. Presently the agent requested to be 
shown the letter. I produced the document 
and my friend passed it on. 

The agent soon had the letter spread out 
before him and then exclaimed, “Oh, heavens!” 
He was partly paralyzed, I expect, by what he 
saw. There was now silence for some minutes, 
during which I could see that he was completely 
nonplussed, yet he was reluctant to relinquish 
the struggle. At last, possibly thinking it was 
useless to study the letter further without a 
dictionary of the language in which it was 
written, he sat up and observed, “ Well, I guess 
it’s from head-quarters all right, but I can’t see 
that it mentions Chicago—at any rate, the word 
is not clear. I guess I'll send a despatch (tele- 
gram) to the chief and ask him to repeat the 
letter in type, and you can call here to-morrow.” 

What a wet blanket to throw on my cherished 
hopes! My spirits fell to zero. I thought, like 
the theatrical heroine, “ All is lost,” for somehow 
the letter began to give me the impression that 
the reply was a negative one. Not so my 
friend ; he was not at all perturbed, but rushed 
to the attack. 


“Well,” he said, “do as you 
like about that; the delay is not 
of great importance, but I would 
not care to be in your shoes, Ike, 
when your chief replies. What do 
you think he would do if a sub- 
ordinate sent him a_ message 
which, in plain English, says he 
can’t write and had better use a 
typewriter—especially so when the 
letter is quite readable to anyone 
that has had a commercial train- 
ing? I can’t understand the letter 
holding you up.” 

What my friend said I saw 
began to tell on the agent —espe- 
cially the last portion of his re- 
mark, the man being very vain. 
Not wishing to display his inability 
to read any portion of the letter, 
he explained that it was mainly 
all right, but we must grant the 
word “Chicago ” was not clear. 

“T guess that is so,” said my 
friend, “but” — looking at the 
letter over the agent’s shoulder — “if you 
glance at the line in a side direction it can 
be seen to better advantage. Thus ; there you 
are !”—he pointed to something—“‘it is much 
clearer now.” 

“So it is,” said the agent, impressed, though 
I felt morally certain neither of them could see 
anything that in the least resembled the word 
“ Chicago.” 

The agent now having been “bounced,” 
through his vanity and his fear of the proba- 
bility of insulting the folks at head-quarters, 
became very affable, and inquired when I 
intended to quit Cleveland. ‘Right away,” 
replied I, if he had the tickets. With this he 
telephoned to the station agent and fixed the 
matter up then and there. 

My friend produced his cigar-case and offered 
cigars all round, and expressed to the agent a 
desire to see him later on. With this we made 
a triumphant exit into the street and walked 
briskly towards home. Passing a Western 
Union telegraph office, I telegraphed to my 
uncle in Chicago to say I was coming to see 
him. 

While proceeding homewards I inquired of 
my friend if he really could make out the word 
“ Chicago ” in the letter. 

“No,” said he; “the word, whatever it was 
meant to be, looked more like ‘Timbuctoo’ 
than anything else ; and the agent, being no 
wiser but more yain, bowed to my superior 
intelligence... He (would not| care, I guess, for 
the yarn .to be spread about that he could not 
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read an ordinary business letter from the pre- 
sident of his road.” 

‘That evening I boarded “train three,” and 
chose a comfortable seat in a reclining chair. 
As the train moved suddenly forward I half 
expected to be pitched backward on to un- 
yielding coke ; but, no, the scene had changed, 
and I simply fell against cushions. Soon the 
train was travelling full speed due west, and 
hope for better luck began to take the ascendant 
within me. 

Next day I arrived at Chicago, where my 
uncle met me at the depdt. After eating a 
substantial breakfast in a State Street restaurant 
we repaired to Quincy 
Street, near the General 
Post Office, where my 
uncle, who was a geolo- 
gist and __ professional 
mine-examiner, had an 
office. There we 
chatted over family 
matters and also about 
my present circum- 
stances. My uncle was 
good enough to offer 
me a position with him, 
which I accepted. He 
had made arrangements 
to examine and survey 
some mines in South 
Dakota for a New York 
company, and intended 
to leave Chicago on the 
Saturday — four days 
from then — and re- 
quired me to be ready 
by that time. 

I had left my survey- 
ing instruments with 
my friend in Cleveland, 
hardly expecting a posi- 
tion right off the reel, 
so to speak, so there was nothing for it but to 
return and fetch them, for they were too valu- 
able to risk sending as freight ; moreover, there 
might be delay in transit. 

I decided to return next day, as I felt some- 
what weary after the journey. Late the follow- 
ing afternoon I boarded the train. I felt in 
high spirits, and inclined to talk to anybody 
about anything. The car I entered being 
somewhat full, few seats were available, and 
while considering as to where I would sit 
I caught sight of a flaming red knob. Under 
the knob was a Glengarry cap, and under the 
cap a gentleman who, from where I was situated, 
appeared to be an Englishman. I had already 
made a trip to Europe, and thought perhaps this 
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gentleman and I could talk of experiences there, 
and thus pleasantly beguile the time. Down I 
sat beside him, but soon perceived by that 
indescribable something that he was not a 
perfect Britisher, but an Easterner or ‘tender- 
foot.” Nevertheless, there was something queer 
about him even for an Easterner, and upon 
minute examination, conducted discreetly, I 
observed that he was dressed in a curious 
mixture of English, Scotch, and American styles 
—Glengarry cap, American collar, English shoes, 


-American trousers, double-breasted English 


waistcoat, American cross tie and shirt. Taking 
a mental inventory of the whole outfit I came to 
the conclusion he held 
distinct notions regard- 
ing dress, choosing from 
several countries the 
comforts of each and 
leaving the discomforts 
to the hard and fast fol- 
lowers of fashion. My 
conjectures as to his 
eccentricities of dress 
were soon extended to 
his positive views on 
other matters. I had 
hardly composed myself 
for the journey when he 
kindly inquired, “Young 
man, how do you like 
Chicago?” 

“Why, very well,” 
said I. “It has a con- 
genial situation, but I 
prefer some of the Euro- 
pean cities.” 

“Which?” said he. 

“London or Liver- 
pool,” replied I. 

“Young man, you 
are wrong,” he retorted. 
“ Neither of those cities 
is modern, and as to their lay-out, they look as 
if they had been tumbled out of a huge box of 
toy bricks.” 

“In that lies their charm,” said I.“ When I 
went to Europe I had a complete change from 
our ways and methods here, which, you must 
grant, are more or less reduced to a standard— 
so much so that one can nearly always tell what 
is immediately in advance. On the other hand, 
in England one never knows what is coming 
next. The landscape changes frequently, the 
speech and accent of the people change almost 
as rapidly, likewise the climate, and few of the 
cities resemble each other, Everything appeared 
to me to be,in\a glorious state of disorder, and 
yet I recognised an undercurrent which flowed 
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in a methodical manner. ‘lake the railroads, 
for instance—how disorderly they appear to us, 
yet I consider they are admirably managed when 
we think of the small meshes of the network of 
lines there.” 

“Well,” replied he, “I guess that is so, but 
there is a good deal too much red tape about it, 
to use an English phrase. I know something 
about running a railroad, and have looked into 
their way of doing things. I find there is a 
complete absence of hustle. Why, even the 
president of a railroad there, if he wants to write 
a letter, must have a good half-dozen to help 
him, directly and indirectly, and most probably 
the letter must be sanctioned by what they call 
a ‘board’ before it can be dispatched. Even 
then it is not done with. Tom, Dick, and 
Harry must all know its contents before it dare 
go on its journey, in 
order that they can 
write a few letters to 
men in other posi- 
tions to apprise them 
of the contents and 
thus keep the ball 
of red tape rolling. 
And maybe, after all 
this fuss, it is only 
about a few sparks 
from an engine which 
have alighted on a 
farmer’s waste land, 
and burnt a square 
foot or two of 
grass.” 

“What would you 
do in like circum- 
stances?” I inquired. 

“T would let him 
write until he got 
tired,” snapped the 
old gentleman. 
“My corps and 
myself are not paid 
to waste hours and paper on writing about 
nothing.” 

“Well,” said I, “there is one advantage, and 
a great one too, in following their method—there 
is less liability for mistakes to occur.” 

“Nonsense!” said he, with some heat, and 
began to wax eloquent on the point. When he 
had somewhat exhausted himself, I related as 
proof of my contention the whole of the circum- 
stances appertaining to the illegible letter which 
I had received from the president, and the result. 
While describing the incident I noticed that 
my travelling companion’s face was undergoing 
a complete change. His countenance got very 
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red, and his eyes began to assume an unkindly 
glare. Thinking, however, that my recital of the 
facts was steadily and surely crushing his con- 
viction, I continued to place the exploit before 
him as vividly as possible. I had hardly reached 
the last word before he burst out : — 

“Confound you! I’m hanged if this doesn’t 
lick creation!” Then he made some excited 
gestures as if he intended to scalp me, still 
continuing to rage and rap out fiery ejaculations. 

I began to have some doubts regarding his 
mental equilibrium. I could understand a man 
showing a little choler at having his ground of 
argument cut from under his feet, but to rage in 
this way about it was very uncommon, not to 
say curious. Having looked at him for a few 
moments I inquired :— 

“What is the matter with you?” 

“Matter!” he 
cried, vehemently. 
“T am the man to 
whom you applied, 
and I wrote that in- 
fernal letter, which 
1 meant to read 
no?!” 

I was dumb- 
founded, and could 
only utter a feeble 


“Oh!” under my 
breath. We glared 
at each other in 


silence for a few mo- 
ments, at the end of 
which both of us 
seemed to realize the 
ludicrous nature of 
the incident, for we 
simultaneously 
began to smile. The 
smilesoon developed 
into a hearty laugh, 
and presently peace 
and goodwill once 
more reigned supreme over our seat. 

The supper-bell now rang in the dining-car, 
and I was just about to rise and respond to the 
call when the president said, “Young man, we 
have both learned a lesson.” J 

“Yes?” said I, looking askance. 

“Why, certainly,” replied he. “You have 
learned that it is not wise to disclose your 
private affairs indiscriminately to strangers in a 
train,-and I, on my part, have learned that a 
little red tape in a railroad office has its advan- 
tages. Come,” said he ; “ supper waits; I should 
like you to favour me with your company at my 
table.” 


Among the Upper Nile Tribes. 


By ALBERT B. Lioyp. 


Being an account of the varied experiences of five years’ residence among the little-known peoples of the 


Upper Nile, in the very heart of Africa. 


Geeag 1X years ago I wrote for THE WIDE 

WorLpD MaGazine an account of 
| my experiences among the pygmies 
of the Semliki Forest. After a 
year's furlough I returned to Cen- 
tral Africa, where for five years I have lived and 
travelled amongst some of the most interesting 
peoples in the Dark Continent — those of 
Bunyoro and the Upper Nile Provinces. A 
number of journeys have been performed on 
my bicycle, on which I have covered many 
thousand miles. 

To recount all that has happened since I last 
left England would fill a book, but I will here 
endeavour to relate some of my most interesting 
experiences, and illustrate the same with a 
selection from the many photographs I secured. 

Around the stupendous range of the Mountains 
of the Moon, which forms one of the chief 
sources of the Nile in the south, dwell several 
tribes, all distinctly of Bantu origin, who are in 
no way connected with the Nilotic tribes farther 
north. As _ this 
article is to be 
more particu- 
larly devoted to 
the Upper Nile 
peoples, I do 
not think it will 
be necessary to 
say very much 
about the in- 
habitants of the 
district of Toro, 
which lies at the 
base of the 
Mountains — of 
the Moon, other 
than to  intro- 
duce its two 
chief person- 
ages. 

Daudi Kasa- 
gama, King of 
Toro, is well 
known amongst 
all who have 
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Mr. Lloyd illustrates his article with his own photograrhs. 
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followed the most interesting development of 
his country, for his anxiety for improvement in 
his dominions and the spread of Christian know- 
ledge amongst his people is beyond all praise. 
His right-hand man, the Katikiro, or Prime 
Minister, is an official who most thoroughly 
enjoys the confidence of the natives. The 
photograph here reproduced shows him sitting 
in his office in the very heart of Central Africa. 
On the table are his Yost typewriter and clock, 
and he has adorned the walls of his office with 
pages cut from THE Wipe WoriLp Macazine, 
THE STRAND, and other journals, which he 
doubtless thinks vastly improve the general 
appearance of the room. He is also the proud 
possessor of two upholstered chairs, in one 
of which he is seen comfortably seated. The 
Katikiro is a very intelligent man and quite a 
clever typist, making constant use of his machine 
for his correspondence. Such touches of civiliz- 
ation in the very midst of this great continent 
contrast strangely with his heathen surroundings, 
while they also 
demonstrate 
the Toro Prime 
Minister’s keen 
love foranything 
European and 
his desire to be 
well in advance 
of the ordinary 
native of his 
country. This 
enlightened 
official has done 
noble service for 
the British flag. 
At the time of 
the Nubian 
Rebellion in 
Uganda, when 
M’wanga and 
Kabarega— the 
Kings of 
Uganda and 
Bunyoro— 
joined forces 


< 
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with the Nubians against the British, and for so 
long a time kept the Protectorate in a ferment, 
he scored heavily for the Government forces, 
and made a name for himself which will be 
long remembered. When leading the native 
troops of Toro against the rebels information 
was brought to him that they were near at hand. 
By a fine piece of strategy he posted his army 
along either side of a narrow ravine through 
which the enemy had to pass, with orders to 
keep out of sight. Dead silence reigned as they 
breathlessly awaited the arrival of the foe. Ina 
short time the enemy appeared, all unconscious 
of the invisible Toro troops so close at hand. 
As the rebel vanguard neared the bed of the 
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ravine a bugle rang out shrill and sharp, blown 
by the Katikiro himself. The enemy, fear- 
ing they were in the hands of the British 
troops, commenced a precipitate retreat, but 
escape was impossible, as the Katikiro’s 
followers, at the signal from their leader, had 
already sprung from their hiding-places and 
surrounded the foe, with the result that inta few 
minutes the whole of the rebel army was anni- 
hilated by a force not one-third its own strength. 

Travelling for six days down the River Sem- 
liki, which joins the two lakes, Albert Edward 
and Albert, we find ourselves in Bunyoro, the 
country that suffered most at the hands of the 
cruel King Kabarega. There the people are 
rapidly emerging from their darkness, and under 
the wise guidance of the British Government 
and earnest missionary effort they may some 
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day become a credit to both. The next photo- 
graph depicts a common scene in that country, 
where, as in Uganda, a hut tax is collected by 
the Government, and is paid by the natives in 
kind. ‘The picture shows the natives coming in 
from the surrounding districts to the British 
Sub-Commissioner’s office at Hoima with their 
payments of corn and beans, rows of which are 
laid on the ground. 

Some while ago the King of Bunyoro, a wise 
and clever chief, was married. I was present at 
this interesting ceremony, and took a snap-shot 
of the Royal band which was requisitioned for 


the auspicious event. The instruments con- 
sisted of drums and the curious long horns to 
be observed on the next page. Bunyoro teems 
with elephants, lions, and leopards, while in 
some places buffalo and several species of 
antelope and small cats are to be found. 

There is also a variety of dog-faced ape, which 
does untold damage to fields of maize in a 
surprisingly short space of time. Numbers of 
these troublesome beasts were in the habit of 
invading my garden at early dawn. On one of 
these occasions the leader of the party gave me 
a long chase in the early morning, through the 
soaking wet grass, till finally he climbed a tall 
tree, and from its most lofty branches surveyed 
me down below, As I jlifted my rifle he 
dodged) behind, the thicktrunk, and for some 
time succeeded in evading me. However, he 
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did not keep the game up quite long 
enough, for, leaving his head exposed a 
moment too long, he got a ‘303 bullet 
through his brain. He was a tremen- 
dously powerful beast, and his death put 
a stop to these early morning raids. After 
he fell to the ground, stone-dead, I 
propped him up against a tree and found 
that he was nearly four feet high. This 
monkey is seen in the ai sabia 
photograph. 

Good roads have been made, ! through- 
out Bunyoro, and in travelling &bout the 
country my bicycle was often invaluable. 
In another photograph is-to be seen my 
trusty steel steed outside a temporary hut 
that was erected for my accommodation 
for a night on one of my journey’. In the 
foreground is seated a man who used to 
run with me for twenty miles at a stretch, 
going at the rate of six miles an hour. 
When I came to steep hills I would 
wait for him to catch me up, and he 
would then push the machine up for 
me. He could keep on one long, 
even, swinging trot for hours and never 
seemed to tire, and so long as he was 
provided with a big meal at the end of 
each day he was quite prepared to go 
on for a week. 


My cycling in Africa has 
been very extensive, and during 
the many thousands of miles 
I have covered on the wheel 
Thave met with varied experi- 
ences. On one occasion I was on my way 
to Toro, a distance of some hundred miles, 
when I met with what might have been a very 
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Fron a Photo. 


serious accident. I was pedalling along a track 
very thickly covered with grass, when my 
machine ran into a big wart-hog’s hole which 
had been dug the previous night right in the 
path, and before I realized it my front wheel had 
entered the hole, precipitating me on to my head 
and causing me to turn a complete somersault. 
Fortunately the machine was undamaged, and I 
was able to proceed. Such experiences as this 
arecommon. On another occasion, while cycling 
along a broad road on my way to Mengo, I ran 
right over a large snake lying partly concealed 
in the short grass grow- 
ing in the road. It 
sprang into the air with 
fright, and when I dis- 
mounted, at some 
thirty yards’ distance, 
it continued its frantic 
leaps, jumping at least , }: 
two feet high, in search 
of its tormentor. The 
reptile was between two 
and three feet long. 
Luckily for me it did 
not become entangled 
in the wheel of my 
machine, as I believe 
it was a deadly species. 
I was once blowing 
up the tyres of my 
bicycle by the road- 
side, when a small herd 
of elephants dashed 
tight across the path 


not thirty yards away. 
Vol. xvi.—18_ 


LAUNCHING THE BOAT FOR A CRUISE 
ON LAKE ALBERT. 
From a Photo, 


They were apparently 
thoroughly frightened and 
disinclined to stop for farther 
inspection. One has to be 
prepared for all kinds 
of adventures and start- 
ling episodes when 
cycling in Africa, and a 
steady nerve is 
always needed. 

The boats which 
convey mails be- 
tween Uganda and 
the Nile Province 
are kept at Buti- 
abwa, the Govern- 
ment head- quarters 
on Lake Albert, 
where one small and 


a one large _ sailing- 

IK SN as 

Zeleesinan. boat with a small 
steamer comprise 
the total fleet for 

this work. I had a most delightful trip on 


one of these sailing-boats with Captain Fowler, 
Superintendent of Marine in Uganda (now 
Sub-Commissioner of the Nile District), who 
invited me to accompany him on a short hunt- 
ing expedition, following the lake shore to the 
north. In the photograph the small steel sail- 


ing-boat is just being launched. Captain Fowler 
stands in the foreground, while his men are 
hoisting the tattered sail. When we took the 
boat out of dock we discovered what a dilapi- 
dated state the canvas was in, the voracious 
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white ants having made several large holes in 
the sheet. However, after a short time we 
set sail, determined to enjoy our trip on 
this glorious fresh-water lake, which is roughly 
about eighty miles long and twenty miles 
wide. It lies in a great natural basin, the 
beauties of which can only be appreciated from 
the water itself. Steep cliffs, bare and rocky, 
rising to the height of four or five hundred feet, 
form the eastern boundary, over which mag- 
nificent cascades tumble and dash into the 
waters below, sparkling and glittering in the 
brilliant sunshine. Away to the west rise the 
majestic Bulega Hills, thickly covered with 
tropical vegetation, some of them five and six 
thousand feet high. To the north the hills 
gradually become less and less, until they fade 
into a swampy plain, while in the south range 
after range appears, stretching in one glorious 
chain right away to the Ruwenzori Mountains, 
which are dimly visible in the distance. 

‘The whole scene, viewed from the lake shores, 
is of exquisite panoramic beauty, and one 
which I shall never forget. 

Our intention was to follow the lake along its 
eastern shore to a place called Musege in the 
north, where we hoped to get some elephant- 
hunting. Before starting, however, we had 


some very interesting fishing. Using an ordinary 
Devon spinner and a strong salmon-rod we 
made our way along the coast, never more than 
The spinning was 


five hundred yards out. 
most exciting, the 
fish being quick to 
rise, affording us 
grand sport. In 
a few moments 
Fowler hooked a 
big one, and after 
playing with it fora 
quarter of an hour 
got it safely into 
the boat; it turned 
the scale at twenty- 
four pounds. We 
next got several 
smaller ones, and 
then Fowler got 
another big one on 
his hook which I 
hastily tried to reel 
in. While my line 
was still fifteen or 
twenty yards out 
some huge monster 
seized the spinner 
and nearly pulled 
me into the water, 
fouling our lines. 


This misfortune led to the escape of the fish 
hooked by Fowler, but mine held on firmly. 
For three-quarters of an hour did I play the 
creature ; his strength seemed unlimited, and so 
quick were his movements that I often feared I 
should lose him. At last, however, his strength 
failed him, and, pulling our boat to shore, I 
gradually beached him. He turned the scale at 
fifty-five pounds, and proved to be the noble 
fish known by the natives of the Upper Nile as 
the “ cow-fish.” 

There are but few inhabitants on the banks of 
Lake Albert, and they are poverty-stricken to a 
degree. The population includes Madis, Lendus, 
Balega, and a few Bahuku, all being very de- 
generate and of low type. Their houses are 
filthy hovels, and they live upon fish and the 
few hippo they are able to trap. 

An old witch doctor, who resided in one of 
the tiny villages where we landed, is seen in the 
next photo. The old man is sitting in front of 
his little temple, which is very roughly con- 
structed of reeds and grass ; his house, which is 
seen at the left of the picture, is also built of 
the same material. He was the only hope of 
the villagers, for he was supposed to bring 
success to them in fishing and hunting. Poor 
old man, we spoke to him in Lunuro, but he 
had very little to say. There had been hard 
times ; fish had been scarce, the hunters returned 
empty-handed day after day, and hunger was 
prevalent. He was evidently thinking that the 


AN OLD WITCH DOCTOR AT 
ONE OF THE LAKESIDE 
VILLAGES. 
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blame was his, and the people being of the same 
opinion had left him to himself. His clothing 
consisted of a little bit of antelope skin about 
his loins, a small ivory armlet, and a bead 
necklace. His whole demeanour was listless 
and dejected in the extreme. Evidently witch- 
doctoring was under a cloud in that locality. 
We put to shore on the second day of our trip 
at a small village called Musege, and very soon 
after landing were told by the natives that there 
were elephants near. We had a hurried lunch 
and then set off together, and after a time came 
upon the fresh spoor of three or four big beasts, 
but unfortunately they had entered a dense 
thicket of thorns, through which it seemed im- 
possible to follow 
them. However, by 
hard work and care- 
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the bone below the temple, it ricochetted off, 
not doing much harm. This only had the effect 
of temporarily disturbing the monster, and he 
evidently made up his mind to seek the depths 
of the forest before continuing his bath. How- 
ever, the second shot from the ‘450 brought him 
to earth, and in a few moments his career was 
ended. His tusks weighed seventy-six and 
seventy-four pounds respectively. This great 
tusker is seen in the snap-shot below. 

Here I parted with my friend Fowler, he 
returning by the lake to Hoima, while I pro- 
ceeded north, following the river. 

Very soon after we had parted I again came 
upon a small herd of elephants, and two more 

fell to my gun, after 
a most exciting ex- 
perience of being 


THE MAGNIFICENT ELEPHANT SHOT RY THE AUTHOR—ITS TUSKS WEIGHED SEVENTY-SIX AND SRVENTY-FOUR 


From a) 


ful tracking we found ourselves in a very 
short time quite close to one of the colossal 
animals. There appeared to be three of them, 
and they were enjoying a mud bath in the 
heat of the day. The first shot fell to me, 
and I advanced up-wind very cautiously until 
within a dozen paces of what in the dim light 
looked like a moving mass of mud. I soon 
distinguished the big bull, standing broadside 
on to me, and the other two smaller ones a few 
yards farther on. How happily innocent he 
was of our presence! Having crept up as 
close as I possibly could, I took the brain shot 
with a Rigby ‘450. Unfortunately, however, 
being so near, I did not allow sufficiently for the 
upward movement of the bullet, and, striking 


POUNDS KESPECTIVELY, 


(Photo. 


chased by two of these beasts at once. It was 
about midday when two men came to tell me 
there were elephants near by, and asked if I 
would go and hunt them. I started off, and 
after walking for about two hours suddenly 
came upon three, right out in the open, with 
only one small tree about thirty yards away from 
them, the grass being quite short. Leaving my 
men a little way behind, I went forward with 
one man, almost on my hands and knees, until 
we reached the tree, into which I climbed to get 
a better view. I was just about to take a snap- 
shot of them with my camera when the largest 
one became uneasy and b gan sniffing round, 
gradually lashing himself into.a rage. He was 
rather too near /us to- allow, this to continue, so, 
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putting down my camera, I fired at his head. 
Doing him no real damage, I gave him the second 
barrel. This only made matters worse, and with 
a fearful trumpeting he came dashing full at us, 
a smaller one joining him in his charge, while 
the third one rushed after my retreating porters. 

I had only just time to reload, and at ten 
paces the bullet went true and the great 
creature fell dead. The second elephant, 


however, still came on, but when he saw his 
big companion fall he stopped short for a 
moment, looked at him, and then, with an 
I blazed away 


awful scream, dashed forward. 


CROSSING A CHOPI RIVER—ALTHOUGH THZ STREAM IS PRACTICALLY INVISINLE, IT 
IS FOURTEEN FERT WIDE AND FROM FIFTEEN TO TWENTY FEET DEEP. 


From a Photo. 


with my second barrel and jumped for my life, 
hearing a mighty crash close to where I fell. 
Fortunately I was not hurt, so sat up and 
quietly peeped about me; a huge black mass 
lay a few feet away—dead or alive, I could not 
say. I crept towards the elephant, when up 
went his trunk and he turned round at me. 
He was on his knees, so had to rise to his feet 
before he could do any harm, and the moment 
he took to do this was his last, for a bullet from 
the -450 laid him low. After this most exciting 
experience we returned to camp, feeling deeply 
thankful for the marvellous escape we had had. 
My object now was to cross the Victoria 
Nile and get into the Acholi country, as there 
seemed to be a great opening for missionary 


work. All along the Victoria Nile there live a 
people called Chopi, evidently a branch from the 
Acholi tribe that has migrated from the north. 
Their language is very similar to the Acholi, and 
many of their customs are identical. 

The rivers in Chopi were most awkward to 
cross, many being almost concealed by the rank ~ 
vegetation that grows on the banks. This will 
be seen in the photo., where, although the river 
is scarcely visible, it is at least fourteen feet 
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wide and fifteen to twenty feet deep. The only 
way of negotiating it was by cutting down trees 
and branches to form a temporary causeway. 

At one stream we had to cross we expended 
two days’ hard work, and when we had just 
completed what we believed would be a strong 
enough bridge for us to cross, with a terrific 
crash the whole structure was swept away and 
not a vestige of it remained. Doubtless a good, 
strong English hemp rope and an iron pulley 
would be sufficient for the purpose, as there is 
sure to be one man in a caravan who can swim, 
and by fixing the rope higher up the bank one 
side than the other loads and men alike could be 
swung across in safety. But in mid-Africa these 
things are not always.to hand. 


(Zo be concluded.) 


By J. S. PurceL. 


The amazing experience which befell an Irishman in Spain. 


Answering a newspaper advertisement 


which seemed to promise employment, he found himself within a very short time engaged to filla 
most extraordinary réle, and to bear a name with which most of our readers, we imagine, are familiar. 
How he acquitted himself, together with how the business eventuated, is told in the story. 


me at Barcelona. I had seen a good 
deal of new Spain, and wanted to see something 
of the Spain of romance before returning to my 
native bogs. Some of my fellow-passengers, 
patriotic Catalonians, had given me a good 
opinion of Barcelona, and Barcelona rose to 
the occasion. I stepped on shore in the even- 
ing and at once passed on to a wide promenade 
set with lime and plane trees, from betwixt 
whose leafy branches the electric light cast 
dancing shadows on the pavement beneath. 
There were music and mirth and light and gaiety 
everywhere. 

T put up at the Fonda Marina, in the Plaza 
del Palacio, where one can live more or less like 
a prince for a pound a week. Even at that 
modest figure, however, the funds at my disposal 
would not allow me to make any lengthened 
stay inthe place. Having already written in 
Spanish-American papers, I was thinking of 
looking out for some journalistic work when— 


quite by chance, apparently—my eyes caught 
sight of a most interesting advertisement in one 
of the local papers—Z/ Diario de Barcelona, 1 
believe it was. There were two strange things 
about that advertisement—it was in English, 
and the kind of situation it proclaimed to be 
vacant was the kind of situation that would suit 
me. Here are the exact words :— 

“Wanted, a gentleman who can quickly 
interpret English into Spanish. Apply 153, 
Calle de Caspe.” 

This was on the morning after my arrival in 
Barcelona, and, as may be supposed, I lost no 
time in presenting myself at the place indicated. 
It was a kind of factory, on the outer gate of 
which was painted in very large letters the one 
word : ‘“Sequah.” 

Now, had I not been away from England 
for some years I would have understood what 
that word stood for, but, as it was, it told me 
nothing. The only thing I could think about it 
then was that it was certainly not Spanish. At 
the end of the yard was an office, through the 
door of which I at once passed. 

“Good morning,” said a very English voice, 
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and the owner of the voice and of a very English, 
though somewhat theatrical-looking, face invited 
me to take a seat. 

“T have called in reference to the advertise- 
ment in the Diario,” 1 began. “I know Spanish 
almost as well as He 

“Yes, yes; it does not matter at all about 
that,” he interrupted. 

He was eyeing me very curiously, not to say 
critically, and made me feel very uncomfortable. 
If Spanish did not matter at all, what was the 
meaning of the advertisement, and why was I 
there ? 

To my astonishment he brought his fist down 
on the desk with a thump that upset an inkpot, 
and called out to someone in the next room. 
A clean-shaven young fellow entered and began 
to examine me as curiously as the other had 
done. 

“ What do you think ?” asked the first, whose 
name, as I learned presently, was Mr. Bailey. 

“You mean in regard to Saragossa?” said 
the second man. “Oh, he’d do first-rate, if 
he'd only take it on, and if he’d sacrifice the 
ornament.” 

“Send for a barber, at any rate. The train 
goes in half an hour, and there is not a moment 
to be lost.” 

As may be supposed, this mysterious kind of 
talk was not calculated to make me any more 
comfortable. I knew they were discussing my- 
self, but could not even guess at their meaning. 
What was “the ornament,” and for what purpose 
did they want the barber? 

“T learned Spanish thoroughly——” 
I began again, hesitatingly. I wanted 
to say something to put an end to the 
tension, but the first man again inter- 
Tupted. 

“Forget that you ever knew a word 
of it,” he said, after which he began to 
put me through a weird kind of cross- 
examination. 

“Have you ever made a speech in 
public?” he asked. 

“Many a time.” 

“ Have you a good voice ?” 

“A strong one, at any rate.” 

“Can you smile well—fluently? Let 
me see you smile!” 

The absurdity of the request brought 
about compliance even before I was 
aware of it. 

“Ah! very good ; that'll do,” he said. 
“You smile well. There’s nothing like 
a ‘smile; you must always smile when 
you mention the doctors.” 

“When I mention the doctors?” 

“Yes; don’t abuse them too much ; 


only smile and look as if you pitied their 
ignorance. And now,” he went on, with a smile 
of his own, “that moustache of yours will have 
to come off.” 

“ Ah! it was for that you wanted the barber ?” 
I said, very much annoyed. ‘“ You may send 
him back when he comes. He certainly will 
not be allowed to touch my moustache !” 

“Nonsense! Look at me, how well I get on 
without one. They’re only silly things at best, 
and ina few days you'll wonder how ever you 
could have worn such a thing.” 

As he spoke he was opening a pocket-book, 
which, as I soon saw, was bulging with notes on 
the Banco de Espafia. From an inner recep- 
tacle, however, he brought forth a roll of the 
white papers issued by the Old Lady of Thread- 
needle Street. Each of them was for ten pounds. 
He counted out five before me. 

“Will fifty pounds tempt you to part with 
your moustache ?” he asked. I shook my head, 
though I will confess that the sight of the notes 
shook my resolution. He counted out five 
more. 

“This is the last word,” he said, more gravely 
than he had yet spoken. “TI will give you a 
hundred pounds for your moustache.” 

“Then bring forward the barber,” I said, 
heroically. 

“Wait a minute. You must put yourself at 
my disposal for a month, call yourself ‘Sequah’ 
and my brother whenever the two of us should 
be together, and you must speak no more 
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Spanish than a man could 
learn in a couple of weeks. 
During these four weeks you 
will stop at the best hotels, 
drink as much champagne 
as you like, and I, or rather 
the Sequah Company, will 
pay the bill and allow you 
besides a pound a day out-of- 
pocket expenses.” 

“But what do you expect 
me to do for all this?” I 
asked, quite dazzled by the 
prospect. “ Not to kill any- 
one, I hope?” 

“No; but to cure many 
people. Don’t be afraid, 
you'll do it all right. Or, 
rather, your major-domo or 
manager, who has everything 
ready for you in Saragossa, 
will do it, and you will get 
the credit.” 

Here he produced a pho- 
tograph showing a picture of 
himself in Indian costume, 
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From a Photo. by Janes Be 


standing in a kind of coach, his hand raised in 
the air, and a look of great impressiveness on 


his face. 


“You will have to speak from the coach,” he 


said, “and in cowboy costume.” 


“THE ‘PELUQUEKO! 


“But I sha’n’t_ know what to say,” I said, not 
at all liking the idea of making such a spectacle 


of myself. 
“You'll get to know in time, 


as soon as you 


acquire a knowledge of the business. In the 


meantime, when you open to- 
night in Saragossa, you had 
better recite pieces of poetry 
—anything that you know by 
heart—bringing in the names 
of Sequah and Saragossa every 
now and then. Your inter- 
preter, who is a very smart 
man, will know what to say, 
and as long as you are fluent 
and look impressive every- 
thing will be well. But here’s 
the barber, and there is not a 
moment to lose.” 

Whilst the fe/uguero was 
performing his office Mr. 
Bailey told me how the man 

’ whose place I had to take 
“had fallen ill or in love, or 
got drunk or something,” at 
Biarritz, and how important, 
it was that the business should 

keri, wito RECEIVED — Open On the appointed day in 
«ALLOWING | HIS 
r. Saragossa. 
‘ons, Leeds. “ We had great difficulty in 
getting permission to work the 
town at all,” he concluded, “and as it is the 
doctors will do their best to drive us away.” 
“Shake hands, brother,” said he a moment 
later, as I got up trom the barber’s hands ; “ you 
make a confoundedly fine Sequah !” 


S 


WAS PERFORMING HIS OFFICE.” 


‘There was no mirror about the place and, it 
being almost train-time, I had no opportunity 
of taking stock of my new appearance, but I 
did not, all the same, feelyitya great compliment 
to be told that Tlooked a fine Sequah, either 
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with or without the adverb. Had I been in 
England nothing would have induced me to 
undertake such a 7d/e; but in Spain, where 
nobody knew me, it did not matter much, I 
thought. And, after all, there is a great deal 
of moral courage in a hundred pounds. 

It was already train-time before we started 
for the station—Mr. Bailey came to see me off 
—but as Spanish railways are proverbially un- 
punctual we thought there was little danger of 
my arriving late. Nevertheless, when we reached 
the station the train had gone, and Mr. Bailey 
was given the luxury once in his life of cursing 
Spanish punctuality. But he was not going to 
be beaten. After some negotiations with the 
station-master, in the course of which, to Mr. 
Kailey’s disgust, I was obliged to bring my 
knowledge of Spanish into use, I got on board 
an engine and started off in pursuit of the train. 
We caught it up at, I think, a place called 
Monistrol. At any rate, it was close to the 
rugged peak of Montserrat, which can be seen 
from all parts of Catalonia. Beyond this the 
journey was an uneventful one, though the 
scenery was very picturesque, often wild, the line 
on either side being bordered with vineyards, 
olive groves, or mountain torrents. 

It was six o’clock when I reached Saragossa, 
or, as it is now spelt, Zaragoza. I was met at 
the station by my major-domo, a little man 
named Luis, who spoke half-a-dozen languages 
equally badly, and by Seftor Pujol, the inter- 
preter. There was a carriage waiting and we 
drove at once along the Calle Don Jaime II., 
paved with cobble-stones from the Ebro, round 
and smooth as human skulls. A suite of rooms 
had been taken for me at the principal hotel, 
the Fonda de Europa, and by the time we 
reached there a very sumptuous meal was await- 
ing me. I asked my new colleagues to dine 
with me, and during and between the courses 
they told me as much of the Sequah business as 
came within their knowledge. I was agreeably 
surprised at the faith they expressed in the 
efficiency of the Sequah treatment. 

“ But do you really cure anyone?” I asked, 
incredulously. 

“ Bless my life, hundreds—thousands !” said 
Luis, with enthusiasm ; “and, sir, I’ve got some 
lovely cases for you here. The man for to-night 
has been on crutches for five years.” 

“And do you mean to say we're going to 
cure him?” 

“Certainly! When all is over he'll trot with 
me through the crowd, his crutches on his 
shoulder, and afterwards dance a jig with you 
in the coach.” 

“Then it is not a swindle?” I asked. 

Both seemed much shocked at the idea of 


such a thing, whilst Sefor Pujol blushed as if I 


“had personally insulted him. He was an old 


gentleman with a long grey moustache, who had 
at one time filled an important position in the 
world. He was now almost blind, and obliged 
to bring his daughter with him as a guide. 
What was of most importance to me, however, 
was that he could speak well, and was able to 
give an oratorical turn to the crude sentences 
put into the mouths of the men who had under- 
taken the part of Sequah. 

At half-past seven the coach drove up to the 
hotel, and the band—my own band, for was 1 
not the great Sequah ?—began to serenade me. 
Not without some feelings of shame I got into 
the leather suit and, accompanied by Luis and 
Pujol, entered the gaudy coach. There was a 
crowd around the hotel, but that was nothing to 
the multitude that awaited us on the Plaza. 
There were at least fifteen thousand people 
present, for the town had been well billed, and 
already the name of Sequah was as well known 
in Spain as at one time it was known in 
England. Surely never was there such a 
paradox! Of the thousands present I, who 
bore the name, was the one who knew least 
about it, and probably the one who had least 
faith in it! The band played on for a while 
and then, receiving the tip from Pujol, I rose to 
my feet. He already knew the kind of speech 
I was going to make, so my words did not come 
as a surprise to him. 

~ Ladies and gentlemen, people of Saragossa,” 
I began, “the boy stood on the burning deck 
when all but he had fled, and the name of that 
boy, although you may not have known it 
before, was Sequah! Yes, ladies and gentle- 
men ”—flinging out my hands in great emotion 
—“the name of that boy was Sequah! ‘The 
flames that lit the battle’s wreck shone round 
him o’er the dead; yet beautiful and bright 
he stood, people of this grand old town of 
Saragossa !” 

Here an idea came to me, the carrying out of 
which would involve the use of three Spanish 
words, but I thought 1 might venture so far, and 
the result fully justified me. 

“As I have said,” I went on, “beautiful and 
bright he stood, as born to rule the storm, a 
creature of heroic blood, and when the French 
called upon him to surrender what answer did 
he make ? 

“*© Guerra al cuchillo 1” 

“Yes, people of Saragossa, that was the answer 
—‘War to the knife !’” 

I had now exhausted myself, so Sefor Pujol 
began his translation. ‘This, so far as I can 
remember, was low he did [it.; 

“ People of this Valiant‘and historic old town 
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“LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, PEOPLE OF SARAGOSSA,’ I BEGAN,” 


of Saragossa, Mr. Sequah says that from his 
earliest years he has cherished the longing to 
find himself amongst you. He has, he says, 
read as much of the history of the world as the 
majority of men, but the brightest page in all 
that history is to him that which records the 
history of the famous siege, when, in his answer 
to the French, Palafox made use of that ex- 
pression that at once became as household 
words in every corner of the world. And the 
very words which Palafox used towards one 
enemy of yours Mr. Sequah uses towards 
another. Palafox made war to the knife on the 
French ; Mr. Sequah makes war to the knife 
on disease, a worse enemy even than the 
French,” ‘ 

This opening gave rise to tremendous 
applause, and I at once began to realize the 
importance of my position, to become: even 
enthusiastic. So I proceeded to recite “The 
Charge of -the Light Brigade,” which the in- 
genious Pujol turned into a eulogy of ‘‘Sequah’s 
Oil” and “ Prairie Flower.” 


I cannot dwell any longer on the scene. . To 
Wal. wel 


my astonishment we cured the man with the 
crutches—temporarily, at least—and at once 
began to do a roaring trade. That night I 
studied the firm’s handbills and made up a 
speech for future use. Before I l-ft Zaragoza I 
was serenaded by military bands, banqueted 
by public bodies, asked for subscriptions by 
benevolent societies, and—let me confess it— 
made love to by scores of the prettiest women 
in the world ! 

Though I did not keep on the 7é/e of Sequah 
I remained with the firm for a year and a half, 
sometimes as interpreter, sometimes as manager, 
visiting many beautiful places, encountering many 
adventures, but never regretting that I sold my 
moustache for one hundred pounds. 

One morning, when making some negotiations 
with the Governor of Murcia, a_ telegram 
addressed to him arrived from Madrid. With a 
deprecatory smile he handed it to me. The 
Government had sent forth the fiat that 
“Sequah” was tobe stopped. So the firm 
came topan)end, for; evér)(and my moustache 
began to grow once more. 


An Amazing War. 


By Martin K. WHITE. 


At the present moment there is being waged in Mexico a struggle without a parallel in modern history 


—a veritable war of extermination. 
tribe of Indians known as the Yaquis. 


The participants in this bitter strife are Mexican soldiers and a 
The author describes some of the incidents of the merciless 


campaign, and shows what a gallant struggle the doomed red men are making for life and liberty. 


VERY week adds to the long list of 
horrors perpetrated by the Yaqui 


of Sonora. The deserts of that 
State are already sown thickly with 
the crosses that mark the graves of their luckless 
victims. error stalks with the prospector at 
his work and lies down to sleep with the 
freighter at night. 

Only a short time ago a band of fifteen 
Yaquis, headed by one Esteban Martinez, 
attacked the Santa Rosa ranch, a large estate 
owned by Senor Palma, which is situated within 
a dozen miles of the large town of Guaymas, 
The Indians swooped down on the hacienda 
while Palma was directing a number of labourers 
and vagueros. He and several of his men were 
killed at the first fire, the remainder escaping to 
the house, where they armed themselves and 
kept off the hostile Indians until they could 
make good their escape. Eugenio Caminillo, 
a brother-in-law of Palma, led the retreating 
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Mexicans and was killed during the fight. Mar- 
tinez and his followers, abandoning the pursuit, 
returned to the ranch and became so drunk 
from the wine in the cellars that they were sub- 
sequently captured. The offenders were, of 
course, summarily executed. 

But though the depredations of the Indians 
have become almost unendurable, it is only 
fair to say that the blame for their outrages rests 
with the Mexicans themselves. The Indians, 
with their backs to the wall, are fighting for 
dear life and liberty. And they are making so 
good a fight of it that, though their acts cannot 
be applauded as a whole, the spirit of their 
resistance must be commended by all lovers of 
liberty and justice. 

Even as I write a reliable report of another 
engagement between the Mexican troops and 
the Yaqui Indians has just come up from 
Sonora. Because WIDE WorLD readers are 
lovers of fair-play and inclined to sympathize 
with the “under dog” they will be glad to know 
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that the result was the usual one. The Yaquis, 
fighting in the last ditch though they are, drubbed 
the incompetent Mexicans soundly near Potan, 
a little town between Guaymas and Hermosillo. 

The troops had discovered that the Yaquis 
were near by unearthing some dried beef which 
the Indians had buried. While hunting the 
Yaquis the latter ambushed the troops in a very 
rough piece of country. The major in command 
of the Mexicans was killed and several of his 
men were injured. Another officer valorously 
took to his heels, followed by his men. 

The Indians, according to the despatch, are 
getting bolder in their depredations every day, 
and will greatly interfere with the building of 
the new Yaqui River railroad unless they are 
checked. Every effort: is being made to do this 
by the fifteen thousand troops in the field. 
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In the United States the North American 
Indian has for many years been eating con- 
tentedly out of Uncle Sam’s manger, pending 
that not long-distant period when consumption 
and civilization shall have wiped him out. But 
in Sonora, in the wilds of Mexico, he still holds 
his own, as he has done for several hundred 
years, against the aggressions of his white 
neighbour. He has been driven to the very 
heart of the hot, sandy desert wastes, but he 
still refuses to accept as final the white man’s 
merciless: dictum, ‘‘ Get off the earth.” Conse- 
quently he is facing a war of annihilation. 

The Yaqui Indian is a most curious and 
interesting survival. He has in him much of 
the Apache’s relentless spirit, though he is more 
nearly akin to the Pimas and the Papagos of 
Southern Arizona. Their traits are his in days 
of peace, but in time of war he borrows the 
habits of the fiercer Apache. 

The Yaqui has no thought of surrender. He 
recognises that the war will be fought to the 
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bitter end. He knows that he is only post- 
poning the day of inevitable defeat, but in the 
meantime he is making Mexico pay bitterly for 
that country’s indefensible treatment of his 
tribe. 

The Yaqui is by nature a peace-lover—a 
farmer, a herder, and a worker. Along the 
Sonora, the Mayo, and the Yaqui rivers he used 
to cultivate the fertile valleys and let his herds 
roam at will over the foothills, where they 
cropped the dried grass. Here and there his 


_ orchards dotted the river-banks in little splashes 


of green among the brown monotone of the 
desert. At Bacam, Potam, Cedros, Cocori, 
Suaqui, and other points were modest little 
Indian villages whence activity radiated. 

But even before the Revolution in the United 
States the Yaqui was fighting for his independ- 
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ence against the covetous Mexicans. He has 
made a good fight of it, though it has been a 
losing one. In nearly every battle he has 
defeated the white by his skill and his general- 
ship. But the Spanish and the Mexican 
aggressors have won by diplomacy what they 
could not do by force of arms. 

Defeated in war, the Mexicans have had 
recourse to treaties in which they have recog- 
nised the rights of the original owner. But 
very soon they have reached forward stealthily, 
now here a little, now there a mile or two, 
to snatch a slice of territory from the simple 
natives. The orchards, the grazing grounds, 
the rich gold, silver, and copper mines of 
the Yaquis were all coveted by the whites. 
Gradually the Indians were pressed farther and 
farther back into the desert, but not without a 
war for their rights almost without a parallel in 
history for the determined vigour and alertness 
with whichoit-has, beeh )waged@on the part of 
the Indians. They have not- conceded a single 
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YAQUI CHILDREN 
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inch except where it was absolutely necessary to 
give way before the force of numbers. They 
have stalked the foe with all the skill of the 
Apaches, striking sudden blows here and there 
to terrorize the whites, and eluding pursuit with 
wonderful skill. 

Forty years before Washington struck his 
sudden blow at Trenton the Yaquis were doing 
the same down in Sonora. There have been 
intervals of peace, but from that time to this the 
Yaqui has had to hold his liberty at the price 
of eternal vigilance. Until lately he has suc- 
ceeded, but he is now making his last stand. 

For the Mexicans have struck at him in a 
vulnerable spot--they are making war on his 
women and children. Without regard to the 
most sacred ties of humanity, they are tearing 
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children from their mothers’ breasts and scatter- 
ing them throughout Mexico to grow up as 
virtual slaves. The women and the older 
children are being shipped to the coffee and 
banana plantations of Yucatan and Tepic, to 
drag out in slavery the remainder of their lives. 
The men and the boys starve in the hills, or are 
poisoned and hanged by dozens when oppor- 
tunity offers, without any pretence of a trial. So 
Mexico is solving with admirable success her 
long-standing “Yaqui problem.” “Get off the 
earth” may not be the verbiage of President 
Diaz, but it is the unutterably cruel effect of his 
drastic policy. The Yaquis may be, and pro- 
bably are, a stumbling- block in the way of 
civilization, but none the less they have been 
from the first merely defending their rights 
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against rapacity. The Mexicans have always 
been the aggressors and have pushed them 
beyond the limits of human endurance. 

An attempt on the part of Mexico in 1825 
to tax the Yaquis aroused them to take up an 
attitude which they have ever since maintained 
—a denial of Mexican authority over them in 
any respect whatever. Several years of des- 
perate fighting ensued, the Yaquis being victors 
in every engagement, and after a loss of four 
thousand men the Government negotiated a 
treaty with them. 

A few years later they were again compelled 
to revolt. This time Banderas led them, organ- 
izing all the Indians of Sonora into one large 
confederation, which took the offensive, marched 
against the town of Ures, and almost succeeded 
in capturing it. But fresh troops were hurried 
up from the city of Mexico in time to save the 
place. A last desperate battle was waged in 
which the Mexicans lost very heavily, though 
the Indians were outnumbered ten to one; but 
the troops succeeded in defeating the Yaquis 
and capturing their great leader. Banderas was 
afterwards executed. 

The fortunes of war for three-quarters of a 
century declared in favour of the Yaquis after 
this, though they were continually being reduced 
in numbers by the great disparity of the oppos- 
ing forces. About twenty years ago Cajenie led 
the Yaquis in much successful guerrilla warfare, 
at times wiping out completely whole troops of 
Mexican soldiers. 
and executed. 

The Indians, continually harassed and goaded 
by the “Get off the earth” policy of their 
opponents, broke into revolt again in 1900. 
Since then the war has waged more bitterly than 
ever before on account of the Mexican policy 
of indiscriminate deportation and execution. 
To be a Yaqui is sufficient reason for slavery or 
death in Sonora. 

There are fifteen thousand Mexican troops 
operating against the few scattered Yaquis that 
still remain, but even with these they have only 
one general victory to their credit, or, rather, to 
their discredit. This was won in 1900 by 
General Torres, formerly Governor of Sonora. 
He penned up a body of Yaquis, with their 
women and children, in a narrow canyon, 
slaughtered two hundred of them indiscrimi- 
nately, and then deported the rest to Yucatan 
ina rotten ship. The three hundred souls on 
that ship have yet to be accounted for, since it 
never reached its destination. 

Before this last wholesale murder of the 
Yaquis of the past five years they remained a 
remarkably peaceable people. Americans were 
always welcome among them. They were genial 
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and hospitable, being always willing to trade 
their rugs and their baskets for United States 
money. America they regarded as being friendly 
to them, principally because so many of them 
were employed in the Sonora mines, which were 
run by Americans. 

They are excellent labourers, both in the 
mines and in menial capacities in the Mexican 
towns. But of late the non-hostiles have dis- 
appeared from Hermosillo, Ures, and the other 
towns, because they have fled to the hills to 
escape being deported. Even in the mines they 
are being rapidly replaced by Mexican labour. 

The reason for this is that the mine-owners 
discovered the object of their work. It began 
to be noticed that the Yaqui labouring body was 
a very shifting one. A man worked for a few 
weeks, only to be replaced by another. With 
his savings he bought a rifle and ammunition to 
be used against the Mexicans. ‘The mines 
began to be closed to them, since the mine- 
owners’ concessions were granted by the Mexican 
Government. 

In revenge, being driven to desperation, the 
Yaquis have turned even against the Americans, 
and have lately ambushed and murdered several 
parties of them. 

Prominent among these massacres were those 
of the Martin and the Coy parties. ‘The first of 
these occurred during the latter part of 1904. 
Martin was the superintendent of some mines 
that were owned by the Southern Pacific Railway 
Company in Sonora. While taking in money to 
pay the miners his party was attacked, robbed, 
and several of them, including himself, murdered. 
The others fled into the rank chaparral and 
escaped. 

The story of the Coy massacre is similar. Dr. 
Robert C. Coy, John Kenneth Mackenzie, a 
mining expert, M. A. Call, James Steubinger, 
and a Mexican stage-driver were murdered, 
three others of the party escaping. ‘The attack 
was most sudden, and occurred just as the party, 
in two stages, came down from the hills into the 
plains. ‘There was no chance to fight back, for, 
the first volley killed or wounded most of the 
party. H. L. Miller, Charles E. Tolerton, and 
one driver bolted into the thick cactus near at 
hand. Miller afterwards said that his last 
glimpse of Mackenzie was to see him on his 
knees, desperately wounded, but still firing at 
the Yaquis. 

The Yaquis are a sturdy, muscular race, 
inured to fatigue, thirst, and starvation. Lurking 
among the chaparral, they pounce down upon 
small parties that happen to be passing and wipe 
them out before assistance can arrive. I ong 
before the tardy Mexican troops a pear they have 
disappeared into the desert(fastnesses again. 
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N VAQUEKOS ON 


Business in Sonora—at least in the Yaqui 
country—is at a standstill. The ranches are 
deserted, the ranges empty—for the Yaquis 
live upon the cattle of the ranch-owners and 
upon the supplies they capture from passing 
waggons. The region which used to be populous 
and filled with energy is now deserted and life- 
less. A vaguero rides on the range in danger 
of his life from lurking Indians. Hundreds of 
poor freighters and wood-haulers have been 
killed within a mile or two of the larger towns. 
The result is a business stagnation that affects 
the whole province. One wholesale merchant 
recently told me that his trade had fallen off 
fifty thousand dollars during the past year, and 
even before that it had been decreasing because 
of the unsettled conditions. 

Possibly the outcry due to this business 
depression may be the cause of the unmiti- 
gated cruelty of the Mexican troops and 
Government. At any rate, the fact is beyond 
question that the Yaquis are being extermi- 
nated most ruthlessly, without regard to sex 
or age. 

Recently twenty-three of them were shot in 
one line. There were among them many boys 
still in their early teens. This party had 
originally numbered thirty, but seven of them 
had been poisoned. ‘The way of it was this. A 
lot of liquor made from maguey was left 
temptingly within their reach. ‘They had con- 
sumed it. The stuff had been poisoned, and 
seven of them died from its use. he others 
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were taken while still under its influence and 
executed without the formality of a trial. 

The Yaquis cannot be induced by any 
amount of torture to betray their fellow-tribes- 
men, nor can they be bribed. But they do not 
attempt at all to conceal their own share in 
attacks upon the Mexicans. They confess these 
blithely enough, considering themselves guiltless 
of any wrong. According to their standard, they 
have been merely defending themselves from 
outrage and oppression. 

The Mexican troops shoot or hang them in 
squads whenever they are caught, no matter 
whether they have been proved guilty of crime 
or not. They are Yaquis; that is sufficient 
crime in itself! 

At the present rate of deportation and murder 
there will be no Yaquis left in Sonora four years 
from now. ‘The country in which they operate 
—a stretch about one hundred and fifty miles 
long by one hundred wide—is a very difficult 
one to patrol, since it affords so much cover, 
but the diminishing number of the tribe is 
making this easier. Soon the Yaquis will be 
wiped out utterly by the Mexican hangman and 
by the fevers of Yucatan. They will no longer 
obstruct the sweeping tide of development. 
Then the rich lands and the mines, which 
have made the white people so keen to for- 
ward progress, at their expense, will belong 
without opposition to the people who have 
robbed the original owners in the “ interests 
of civilization.” 
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The Gire at the Clyde Sit. 


By H. L. Apam. “ 


Another thrilling chapter in the annals of coal-mining. Working in the bowels of the earth, far 
from the shaft, some Scotch miners were suddenly electrified by the awful words, “ Run for 


your lives; the pit’s on fire!” 


Dense volumes of stifling smoke and choking fumes cut off 


their means of escape and at the same time threatened to asphyxiate them. For hours they were 
shut up in darkness, fighting against Death, until, at the eleventh hour, they were delivered 
from their perilous position by a plucky band of rescuers. 


N Lanarkshire, a few miles south of 
Glasgow, lies the mining district of 
Hamilton. It wears the customary 
a) murky and depressing aspect of such 
places, where the lives of most of the 
male inhabitants are spent for a considerable 
period in a nether and darksome world. Here 
are situated the workings of the Clyde Colliery 
Company, with which this story is concerned. 

At five o’clock on the afternoon of May 1gth 
news reached the pit-mouth of No. 2 shaft of 
the Clyde Colliery that the winding - engine 
house—situated at the bottom of the shaft and 
midway between that and the next pit, No. 3— 
was on fire. This was serious, for at three 
o’clock the ‘back shift,” con- 
sisting of nearly twenty men, 
had gone down, and would 
thus be in great danger. 
A rescue party consisting of 
about a score of men, headed 
by the manager, Robert 
Hepburn, and the overman, 
James Boyd, was immediately 
made up. The manager, who 
had been appointed to the 
position only a year before, 
had been a worker in the pit, 
and was consequently well 
acquainted with its ramifica- 
tions. This fact was hailed 
by the crowd of anxious men 
and women who soon con- 
gregated at the pit-mouth as 
an encouragement to hope 
for the best. 

The task that lay before 
the gallant would-be rescuers was no light 
one, and called for all their powers of en- 
durance and determination. No. 2 pit was 
a “down-cast” and ventilated No. 3 pit, 
which was an “up-cast.” The first thing 
to be done, of course, was to get at the 
seat of the fire and, if possible, extinguish it ; 
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the next, to divert the course of the smoke and 
fumes by means of an air-current. To the 
ringing cheers of those at the pit-mouth the 
rescue party descended. As they neared the 
bottom they were met with dense volumes of 
smoke and foul and stifling fumes, and fully 
realized how serious was the situation in which the 
entombed men below were placed. They them- 
selves were but on the fringe of the smoke, the 
bulk of which was making in another direction ; 
yet it seemed to them well-nigh impossible that 
human beings could survive long in such an 
atmosphere. Half choked, they struggled on, 
literally fighting the blinding and_ suffocating 
fumes inch by inch. Hepburm*and Boyd did 
their ‘best to put heart into 
the men, who needed very little 
urging, however, for these 
sturdy toilers are ever ready 
to take risks in the service of 
fellow-workers in peril. 

In the section where the 
burning engine - room was 
situated there was a ventilat- 
ing fan, and if this could be 
got to work effectively it 
would materially assist the 
rescue party, enabling them 
to reach the seat of the fire, 
and so stem the onrush of 
the deadly smoke. In the 
midst of the gloomy outlook 
of the rescuers was one 
bright spot—a solitary thought 
which gave them encourage- 
ment. This was the know- 
ledge that among the en- 
tombed men was one Dave Gibson, a veteran 
miner who had a thorough knowledge of 
this particuiar pit, having worked in it for a 
very long time. Upon this man their hopes 
were centred. “ Dave will lead them to a place 
of safety,” said, they; fhe) is* not only an ex- 
perienced but a brave man.” 
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creasing in density for hours. Poor indeed 
did the chance seem of any human life sur- 
viving in such an atmosphere. No- 
thing short of a miracle, surely, 
could save the entombed men; 
nevertheless, those heroic _ fire- 
fighters did not despair. 

Having subdued the flames, they 
were able to divert the smoke into 
another air-course and so begin 
their search of the workings. Carry- 
ing lamps, they groped their way 
about the sombré avenues of the 
mine, going from one cutting to 
another, stumbling over obstacles, 
but never relaxing their efforts. 
‘Their minds were held captive by 
the one grim thought: what had 
happened to their comrades during 
those terrible hours when the smoke 
was pouring into the shaft? On, 
on they went in the intense dark- 
ness, with bent heads, crouching 
figures, and blackened faces, peer- 
ing right and left with aching, 
bloodshot eyes. But nobody, either 
dead or alive, did they encounter. 
Their failure to discover anybody, 
when they knew that several men 
had been there — men who by all laws of 
human reasoning should be there still, living 
or dead—gave them an uncanny feeling of 
mystification. What had happened? To their 
“ OR HOURS THEY FOUGHT THE FLAMES.” knowledge there were thirteen miners below 


Everything was done in 
a methodical manner, and 
eventually the rescuers 
were enabled to reach the 
seat of the fire, which they 
extinguished after a hard 
and_ prolonged _ struggle. 
For hours they fought the 
flames, half blinded and at 
times well-nigh suffocated, 
yet caring nothing for their 
own sufferings, thinking 
only of the fate of those 
on the other side of that 
death - dealing cloud of 
smoke and_ poisoned air. 
Many of the imprisoned 
men had been working a 
considerable distance from 
the shaft--some of them 
as far away as three-quarters 
of a mile—and the smoke 
and foul fumes had been 
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THE FIRE AT 
when the outbreak occurred. 
now ? 

Sorely puzzled, the rescu:1s continued on 
their devious way, their wonder increasing as 
they went, until they reached a very remote 
and almost unfrequented part of the workings. 
Here they paused, quite at a loss. Then Hep- 
burn, happening to cast his eyes a few feet 
ahead, discerned vaguely in the gloom a pile of 
something that did not appear to be coal. He 
advanced towards it, and then shouted wildly 


Where were they 


“WE SHOUTED WILDLY TO. 


to the others: “Here they are!” A murmur 
from the heap and a slight movement confirmed 
the discovery. It was a pile of human beings! 
Upon a close examination, however, it was dis- 
covered that there were only four men —all 
alive, but only semi-conscious. Where were the 
others ? 


1 now propose to leave rescuers and rescued 
and hark back a little, in order to relate one of 
the most thrilling experiences ever chronicled 
in connection with those grim, dark under-worlds 
known as coal-mines. 

First let me explain that, unknown to the 
rescuers, all the other men save the four dis- 
covered had at intervals safely reached the 


surface—not without, however, having come 
ee — 
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very near the grave. Between five and _ six 
o’clock James Sempie and eight other men, 
much to the relief of the anxious watchers 
above, were “ belled ” for the surface. Some of 
these men stated that they had been working at 
the face of No. 2 when, about five o’clock, they 
were suddenly enveloped in smoke. They could 


not understand what was wrong, and had no 
idea that the engine-house, from which they 
were distant about three-quarters of a mile, was 
on fire. 


At this juncture another man came 


rushing along, exclaiming, 
“Come away, chaps; run 
for your lives. he pit’s 
on fire!” All promptly 
took this sound advice and 


‘WERE THEY aRE!'" made haste to No. 3 pit, 


which they fortunately 
reached in safety. "They owed their lives to the 
speed and decision with which they acted. Had 
they hesitated at all they would probably never 
have come out alive. It was also nothing short 
of a miracle that they made for No. 3 instead 
of No. 2 shaft. It is astonishing what seeming 
trifles have saved lives in mining disasters. 
Some time after two other men, named 
respectively Dickson and Sharkie, came to the 
surface, looking very haggard. They had had 
a severe struggle with the smoke, being driven 
from place to place, but at length succeeded in 
getting into the haulage road and thus to 
safety. This left five missing. Their names 
were respectively David Gibson, James McKillop 
and Alexander: Mekillop (brothers), Henry 
Nichol, and Peter Daly.~ Gibson had been 
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employed in the No. 2 Clyde Pit for twenty- 
seven years. On the night in question he 
was working in the north ‘“dook” of the 
Pyotshaw seam, and he had for companion a 
lad named Peter Daly. The pair were situated 
a considerable distance from the shaft — in 
fact, at the extreme limit of the workings. For 
two hours they had been at work, with their 
begrimed and sweating bodies bared to the 
waist. The grave-like silence which prevailed 


was broken only by the muffled 
blows of their implements and the 
falling of the displaced coal. 
Occasionally they exchanged a 
languid observation, without, 
however, pausing in their 
work. At ten minutes past five they were 
approached by a driver named Harry Nichol, 
who informed Gibson that there was so much 
smoke in the “lye” in which he was driving 
that he could hardly see. Gibson received this 
information lightly, suggesting that the driver 
might have set light to some hay. The latter, 
although apparently not convinced, thereupon 
took his departure, and Gibson proceeded with 
his work. Almost immediately, however, 
Nichol returned, insisting that something was 
wrong, and that an inspection ought certainly to 
be made. Gibson thereupon laid down his 
tools and proceeded with the driver to the “lye.” 
He had scarcely arrived there when he uttered 
the fateful words, “ You are right—the pit’s on 
fire!” 


At that moment Peter Daly came out of the 
“face” with the loaded hutches, and Gibson at 
once instructed him to go and fetch their 
clothing. Not a moment was to be lost if their 
lives were to be saved. Daly ran back to the 
spot where they had been working, while Gibson 
went to warn the brothers McKillop, whom he 
knew to be close at hand. Rushing up to them 
he cried out : “ The pit’s on fire ; come away !” 
The MckKillops promptly threw down their 

tools and, snatching up their clothing, 
hurried after Gibson. Upon reaching the 
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“lye” they found Daly, with the clothing, 
standing by Nichol. 

Gibson, taking the lead, said, “ Follow me!” 
He led them to the back air-course in the main 
coal “lye,” his intention being to drop from the 
Pyotshaw down to the main coal “lye,” and 
so make their way along that. By this time the 
smoke had enveloped the party and was rapidly 
thickening, impeding their breathing and their 
movements. If the reader will endeavour to 
recall the feeling of utter helplessness and 
mental confusion which seizes one in a thick 
fog, adding to it suffocating fumes and figura- 
tively transferring himself to the confined and 
labyrinthine passages—of a coal-mine, he will 
have some jidea.of ‘the awful |predicament of 
these luckless men. 
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Finally, gasping for breath, they reached the 
hole through which they were to drop to the 
main coal “lye,” along which they would have 
to travel for about two hundred yards. They 
had reached this spot by means of the sense of 
touch and the veteran Dave Gibson’s know- 
ledge of the workings. ‘To all intents and 
purposes they were now as blind men, groping 
in the dark, with suffocation dogging their every 
step ; far, far away from even the possibility of 
rescue—living men, yet buried ; breathing men, 
yet suffocating ! 

One by one they dropped through the hole, 
but found it impossible to proceed far on 
account of the density of the all-enveloping 
smoke. Escape that way was, therefore, im- 
possible—in fact, it seemed that escape any way 
was impossible. At this juncture the spirit of 
the fatalist seized upon the elder Mckillop. 
He was a man over thirty, while his brother was 
a mere youth. “It’s all up with us!” he ex- 
claimed, mournfully, and collapsed. But Dave 
Gibson, who had the heart of a lion, pooh- 
poohed this idea, and did his best to keep up 
the men’s spirits. 

“Never vive way, lads,” said he. “ We shall 
be all right. Let’s go back. 1 know of an air- 
shaft in the main ‘lye’; I sunk it last year. 
If we can get into that we are all right. Come 
along!” 

‘This was spoken in gasps, for the choking 
fumes would not admit of clear speech. 
Wearily the men retraced their steps, still 
piloted by Gibson and keeping close together. 
With infinite difficulty they succeeded in reach- 
ing the air-shaft, which was over seventy feet 
deep. If they could get-down this into the 
“splint seam” they knew they would be in a 
place of safety. Unfortunately, however, they 
had neither ladder, rope, nor any other appliance 
by which they could lower themselves, so that 
they could not get to the “splint seam.” As 
it afterwards turned out, that very air-shaft, 
instead of being their salvation, was destined 
to be the grave of one of their number. 
Close to the mouth of the shaft was a recess, 
and into this the five men huddled, sick at 
heart. Here they fortunately escaped the full 
blast of the smoke, which continued to roll past 
them in dense, evil-smelling clouds, detaching 
fume-laden wreaths, which curled round the 
figures of the hapless prisoners, giving torturing 
little hints of a noxious death. And thus they 
sat, these human denizens of the under-world, 
facing one of the dangers of their daily lives. 
They all carried lamps, and the sickly glimmer 
from these made dimly visible their ghostly 
faces through the still ghostlier vapour that 
writhed about them. The light could not 


penetrate into the main body of the smoke, but 
merely reflected faintly upon its side as upon a 
solid wall as it swept past with the unearthly 
whisper which the superstitious associate with 
the passage of a wraith, 

And so these men sat and waited for death 
or deliverance. ‘The ordeal passed amidst the 
hush of the grave, only broken occasionally by 
a muffled voice which drifted out from the 
recess. 

These five men took up their position in the 
niche, it is calculated, about half-past five 
o'clock. One hour dragged past, laboriously 
succeeded by a second, and the men were still 
there, with Death still their sentinel. They 
seemed to have been forgotten by their fellow- 
creatures, and left to perish in the earth’s 
interior; yet beyond that impalpable but im- 
passable barrier brave men were devoting all 
the strength within them to snatch them from 
destruction. 

During these two interminable hours light 
after light went out until only two remained, 
and the wall of smoke seemed to have closed in 
a few inches. This extinguishing of the lights 
was not’ unintentional, but was ordered by 
Gibson, his own and MckKillop’s lamps only 
being allowed to remain alight. ‘The air, bad 
as it was, must be economizcd, else suffocation 
would come quickly. ‘They thought of it and 
shuddered, but no man spoke. 

Suddenly there came from the recess a voice 
that was weird and muffled, yet made a brave 
effort to be indifferent. ‘ Boys,” it said, “we 
have been here two hours!” It was Dave 
Gibson who was speaking, and he had been 
consulting his watch by the dim light of his 
lamp. 

There was no response. Two of the little 
band were happily oblivious of the horrors of 
their position, unconsciousness — due to the 
choking fumes and vitiated air—having merci- 
fully cast its mantle over them. If help did not 
arrive in time they would never awake from that 
sleep. The others struggled to retain conscious- 
ness ; they rubbed their eyes, they passed their 
hands over their brows, they even lifted their 
eyelids, which had become sore and stiff from 
peering through the gloom. It occurred to the 
resourceful Gibson to raise a screen cloth which 
lay near to keep off the smoke, but on second 
thoughts he determined not to do so, as it might 
turn the air and collect gas outside, probably 
resulting in a disastrous explosion. 

At last young McKillop complained painfully 
of his condition, and said he could not. last. 
Thereupon Gibson.patted him on the check and 
spoke words.of encouragement ; he also tapped 
him on the head to keep‘him awake. Then the 
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brave man sang—or tried to sing —some snatches 
of a song, but the attempt was a sad failure. 
The fact was that he himself, poor fellow, was 
fast sinking into a lethargic state—the smoke- 
fiend was putting in his deadly work. By this 
time the elder McKillop was in anguish about his 
young brother, for whom he entertained a great 
affection, and for whose presence there he in a 
measure blamed him- 
self. The boy’s dis- 
tress seemed to add 
to his own sufferings. 
Rousing himself 
with a supreme 
effort, Gibson, who 
thought that pos- 
sibly by this time 
somebody might be 
within hailing dis- 
tance, shouted 
“Help!” several 
times. The cry was 
like the croak of 
a raven, however, ¢ 
and it sank without 
response, echoless. 
Soon after he him- 
self, the lion- 
hearted, slipped 
into forgetfulness. 
Then young Mc- 
Killop put his hand 
to his head, and 
in a weak, tearful 
voice exclaimed, 
“Tm going!” and 


as emissaries to inspect those in the recess, and 
to peep down the shaft for the fifth victim. 

And so the time passed on. At length —had 
there been watchers to see—a distinct change 
might have been perceived in the character and 
movements of the smoke. The stray wreaths 


became fewer and smaller, and the pace of 
body was 


accelerated. It also 
became thinner,’ 
and continued 
steadily to, lose its 
density. Swifter 
and swifter it went, 
until it flew like 
a thing pos- 
sessed. Finally 
it completely dis- 
appeared, to be 
succeeded by a 
draught of  re- 
freshing air, 
which played 
with life - giving 
effect upon the 
prostrate forms 
in the recess. 
Not very long 
after the sound of 
footsteps and 
muffled voices 
might have been 
heard, both foot- 
steps and voices 
gradually drawing nearer, until 
flickering lights became visible 
through the gloom. Then the 


the main 


fell back — sense- See, ; wh 5 footsteps stopped, but the voices 
less ME EXCLAIMED, “a1 GOING 1" AND FELL WACK continued. “‘There they are!” 
At this Mc- came the joyful shout, and 


Killop the elder became frantic. Gathering 
all the strength that remained to him, he 
staggered to his feet, clutched at his lamp, 
exclaiming in a voice of anguish, “Alec!” and 
stumbled across to the boy. Poor Alec lay 
by the side of the air-shaft, and as he moved 
across his brother lost his anything but firm 
footing and slipped. The fourth light dis- 
appeared. The devoted brother had fallen 
down the seventy feet shaft, out of the clutch 
of one death into that of another ! 

There was perfect stillness now in the recess, 
the one remaining light glimmering fitfully, like 
a star keeping guard over the prostrate bodies 
of the unconscious miners. The menacing and 
odoriferous death continued to sweep past, 
emitting its anaesthetic breath, sending its wreaths 


rescuers and rescued were in touch. 

Dave Gibson was the first to recover, having 
nearly revived when the voice of Hepburn 
struck upon his ear. Word was immediately 
sent to the surface, and doctors were soon upon 
the spot with restoratives, the exhausted men 
being conveyed to the shaft and thence to the 
surface, where they all eventually recovered. 
The body of the unfortunate McKillop was duly 
recovered from the air-shaft, he being taken 
from the earth only to be replaced in it. His 
death was said to have been instantaneous. 

Great was the rejoicing at the escape of the 
entombed men, but it was generally agreed that 
had it not been for the presence of the heroic 
Dave Gibson the death-roll would undoubtedly 
have been heavier. 


Ovr Trek into Basutoland. 


By Mrs. FRep MarTurRIN. 


“The Basutos have risen!” 


Such was the dread news, flashed over the wires from Bloemfontein, that 
threw the inhabitants of a little veldt township into a panic. 


The revolted savages, however, failed to 


appear, and so the District Commandant made up a party, which included the authoress, to penetrate 
into their-little-known country and find out exactly what was happening. The trip was both exciting and 
amusing, as Mrs. Maturin shows, but it came very near ending most tragically for her. 


LTHOUGH little Bethlehem, a 
4 a queer, wee place, at present far re- 
Wa ie wy) moved from railways or civilization, 
BWR is in sight of the Blue Mountains of 
= ~ Basutoland, there is hardly a woman 
in it, Dutch, Colonial, or English, who has been 
into “ Basutoland Proper.” 

Legends exist of two strong-minded spinsters, 
wearing spectacles, Norfolk jackets, and hob- 
nailed boots, who not only, on foot, penetrated 
Basutoland Proper, but scaled, alone and un- 
aided, the supposedly impassable, forbidding- 
looking mountain range beyond—and were never 
heard of again. 

Whether cannibals lived on the other side or 
not in those days I have not yet found out. 

In remote African dorps such as this one, 
the folks eat, sleep, and talk scandal much as 
in English villages, but because of the touch of 
wild unconventionality, the uncommon- + 
ness of the life, widened by the broad 
veldt around and by the bite of the 
war and its scorching experiences and 
lessons, no African town, no matter how 
sleepy it has again now tried to become, 
can be uninteresting or slow to the mind 
fresh from far different scenes. 

‘The evening we arrived in Bethlehem 
I thought it the African embodiment 
of Goldsmith’s “ Sweet Auburn, loveliest 
village of the plain,” deserted of stirring 
incident now, roofless from the war, and 
yet the picture of peace and seclusion, 
lying in its little round green basin shut 
in by kopjes not long ago bristling with 
guns, and smothered now in pink and 
white cherry blossom, with almond and 
peach orchards everywhere. 

N. and I and a Basuto driver 
rejoicing in the name of “Wot Cheer” 
—-bestowed doubtless by some facetious 
Tommy of the Eighth Division, now, 
perchance, sleeping under a few rocks 
somewhere round here —had trekked all 
day from Harrismith in the teeth of a 
frightful veldt storm, seated in an open, 
hoodless Cape cart, into which the water 
poured. A diversion in the shape of 
a half-hour hail-storm, some of the hail- 
stones the size of eggs, beguiled the 


AN 


1 


monotony. The hail-stones hurt, and the only 
way we came out of it alive was by N and 
me taking turns to sit on each other's heads, the 
one whose turn it was to sit on the top com- 
mending herself to Providence until her turn 
was up. 

“Wot Cheer” was in no danger of having his 
brains knocked out: firstly, because he hadn’t 
got any, and secondly, because it is a physio- 
logical fact that the Kaffir and Basuto skull is 
several inches thicker than ours—‘“ to make up 
for the empty space inside.” When the hail- 
stones suddenly became the size of cricket-balls 
we considered, like Conan Doyle’s Frenchman 
in “The Tragedy of the Korosko,” that Provi- 
dence was expecting too much of us, and so we 
got inside a bluck-house. Thus, in momentary 
danger of being scorched by lightning to a 
cinder or stoned to a jelly, we trekked all the 
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long day, and the storm was only just over 
when our Cape cart toppled tipsily across the 
edge of the soaked kopjes that shut in this little 
“ Holy City of the Veldt.” 

The elements in Africa never shilly-shally 
either in their coming or going. ‘They come 
quickly and go quickly, and, when a storm is 
over, in a few minutes every cloud has vanished 
and your sky smiles blue from east to west and 
north to south 
like a child who, 
after a good cry, 
smiles so broadly 
that you forget 
in a minute he 
has ever been 
naughty at all. 

So litfle Beth- 
lechem opened to 
our first view, 
flooded with wet 
sunshine and 
wet pink and 
white fruit-blos- 
som ; and—most 
curious sight of 
all—looking ex- 
actly like a 
coloured Bible 
picture of the 
Bethlehem of 
old, the centre of 
vast starry rays 
spreading out 
over the sky. It 
was not the Star 
of Evening that 
created this 
beautiful effect, 
for it was only 
It was 


and it is a sight you may see any evening in 
Bethlehem if you climb to that kopje top just 
as the sun sinks opposite. 

‘The sun had gone, but from behind the green 
ridge on the opposite side of Bethlehem’s valley 
shot up, across the pink sky, long golden and 
violet rays, as of a mighty star pointing heaven- 
ward. One can well understand the rooted 
Boer belief that the little village which boasts 
this daily phenomenon is the true Bethlehem of 
the Nativity. 

Then our eight mules tossed their heads and 
careered in irresponsible jubjlation down the 
kopje, and we drew up at our destination—a 
stable, which, in Bethlehem, seemed quite appro- 
priate and romantic as a dwelling-place, and in 
which N-—-— and I have lived ever since. 


In the kitchen of the dwelling next to ours— 
and under whose roof we had been invited by 
the “*1).C.” (District Commandant) to have our 
meals—the * 1).C.” himself and a brother officer 
stood at the kitchen fireplace devotedly pre- 
paring a meal against our arrival, while a Basuto 
boy, all one wide grin, laid the cloth. 

“T wonder, old chap,” said the “.D.C.,” 
stirring the soup and tasting it with a worried 
expression, “why 
it tastes of petro- 
leum ?” 

“Because, old 
boy,” replied the 
other, “we’ve 
gone and put 
petroleum in by 
mistake !” 

A sage and 
brilliant remark, 
which goes to 
prove that the 
members of the 
Criminal Investi- 
gation Depart- 
ment of the 
South African 
Constabulary (to 
which distin- 
guished force 
the speaker be- 
longed) are not 
so dense as the 
public some- 
times want to 
make them out. 

At this point 
N— and I 
burst in on them 
and the tainted 
soup got upset. 
No one cared, 
however, and we were soon all seated at our 
first meal in little Bethlehem. 

Bethlehem resembles that delectable South 
Sea island whose inhabitants eked out a_pre- 
carious living by doing each other’s washing. 
Here they eke it out selling each other food, 
deadly feuds being the result. Each  store- 
keeper—and there is no other society— insists 
on encroaching upon the special line of 
his neighbour. The butcher, an ex-trooper 
of Yeomanry, will sell loaves and flour. The 
baker, a Boer, pays him out for that—and old 
war scores—by displaying in his window beef 
dripping, and, when he wants to be extra annoy- 
ing, sausages and a leg of mutton, The grocer, 
ial, deals in sadd]esyand harness in order 
to infuriate the saddler, a Stotchman, who 
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retaliates by mixing cheese and preserved ginger 
with his bridles and dog-collars, so that all the 
food you get tastes of leather, and all the leather 
is sticky with jam and treacle. The carpenter, 
who was engaged to the dressmaker, now acts 
as a ladies’ tailor (in order to bring the lady to 
her senses), and you become dimly aware of the 
business end of tin-tacks in the back seams of 
your skirts as you sit down. I also used 
dreamily to ponder why our milk had a taste of 
Gregory’s powder, castor-oil, camphorated chalk, 
and something different every day, until I was 
informed that our milkman had long cherished 
the laudable ambition of cutting out the local 
chemist, who, in his turn, at once invested ina 
cow, and sent out soothing syrups compounded 
(or so it appeared) of the milk that had gone 
sour from the day before. 

The calling hour here is eleven, and deep 
would be the slight to your visitors if tea and 
biscuits were not served to them from then 
onwards till one. It is in Africa a Colonial 
custom of long standing, and is rather fun when 
you want to hear the “gup” (scandal) of the 
dorp, mixed with tales of war experiences so 
absolutely different from anything imagined in 
England that it is an education in realities. 

Meanwhile N—— and I live on in our stable 
and are happy. The “D.C.” says he feels a 
brute in his snug bungalow while we dwell in a 
stable, and rashly suggested that we should 
move to his abode instanter. As 
everyone in the dorp became 
rigid at the idea of N—— and 
myself and “a man” (breathed 
in the same tone as one would 
say “a tiger”) dwelling under 
one roof, we sadly shook our 
heads. This is queer, for in 
Johannesburg and elsewhere it 
is done, the high rents and 
roofless houses—a legacy of the 
war—renderihg it a recognised 
custom. 

One day in January there was 
frightful excitement in the dorp. 
The “D.C.” received an urgent 
cipher telegram from head- 
quarters at Bloemfontein to say 
that a Basuto rising was im- 
minent, and we were to prepare 
ourselves to be wiped out at a 
few hours’ notice ! 

Everyone in the dorp promptly 
went mad either with terror or 
delight. 

Ever since the war these once 
sober villagers have become rest- 
less. Battle and murder and 
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sudden death have got into their veins, and they 
want more of it. 

We sat all one day translating the cipher 
telegrams as fast as they arrived, the cipher 
word being the highly peaceable one of 
“sponge-cake,” and through the medium of 
“ sponge-cake” we learned that the P. ’s of 
Peach Dale Farm on the Basuto border were 
probably cold meat at the moment of writing. 

The “D.C.,” who was more excited than 
anyone, though it behoved him to put on a 
stern, unruffled air, announced that the Basuto 
army must be advancing on us in large numbers, 
and what now had to be considered was whether 
the women and children should be put for safety 
into the Dutch Reformed Church or the gaol, 
and whether N—— and I preferred to be shot 
or take “Rough on Rats” in the event of 
Bethlehem falling into the hands of the savages. 

Upon hearing all this I flew over to our 


_ stable-cottage to consult N——, but found an 


attentive S.A.C. trooper already supporting her 
in his arms on the steps, while he applied 
smelling - salts to her nose, fanned her, and 
entreated her to “keep calm.” 

At this request N , of course, at once 
went into hysterics. 

Pringle, the trooper, could hardly hold her, 
she plunged and kicked so violently, and when 
she stopped plunging she drummed her heels on 
the steps and sobbed, “Is it true? It can’t be!” 


THE STEPS AND SOBBED, ‘IS-Tv TRUE? IT Can't BE! 
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“Only too true, I fear, my dear,” replied the 
South African constable, polishing N ’s nose 
with the feather end of an inky quill pen hastily 
seized off my writing-table, for he had evidently 
read something somewhere about the use of 
feathers for fainting. “Try now and compose 
yourself, for you'll want all your strength.” 

N— lay looking the picture of despair, her 
nose by this time black with Stephens’s indelible 
ink. 

“Let me write and tell my mother,” she 
sobbed, beginning to kick again. “ The English 
mail’s out to-night! Let me write and comfort 
her, and tell her we're all going to be skinned 
alive.” 

“Yes, to be sure ; and so you shall!” cried 
the complaisant trooper. “Try and open your 
teeth a quarter of an inch and get down a drop 
of this cordial first.” ; 

“Let me go to the chemist’s and buy some 
poison, in case I fall into the savages’ hands and 
am carried off to be the bride of one of their 
chiefs dressed in feathers,” moaned N——. “1 
cannot face that, Pringle, and it’s no use your 
asking me to!” 

“TV shoot you myself, my dear,” says Pringle, 
“before that shall happen. Don’t fash yourself. 
T'll blow your brains out with my own hand, and 
you can tell your mother so, if it will make her 
any happier.” 

“But,” says N——, sitting suddenly up, “will 
it hurt ?” 

“Will what burt ?” 

“Having my brains blown out, you idiot. Oh! 
what's that trumpeting? It’s the Basutos risen !” 

“No, no; it’s the baker’s boy with his tin 
trumpet to say some fresh steak has arrived in 
the dorp.” * 

We sat _up all night, but the Basutos didn’t 
come. Towards 2 a.m., just as the moon was 
sinking behind Wolhuter’s Kop like a slender 
silver boat behind a black billow, a soft tap-tap 
came at my sitting-room window, and a wild- 
man-of-the-woods-looking being demanded ad- 
mittance. He said he had tramped night and day 
from Basutoland to warn us the tribes were 
rising, and, having imparted this news, craved 
brandy, and drank half a bottleful neat. 
Nothing more could be got out of him. 

He had vanished next morning, and after that 
numerous messengers arrived with the same 
news. The “D.C.” murmured something about 
“frauds ” and “ brandy at fifteen bob the bottle,” 
and gave orders that the next man was to get 


* Advertising in Bethlehem is cheap. 
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lemonade, a cooling beverage which seemed to 
have the effect of instantly stopping all further 
warnings from Basutoland. 

Meanwhile the cipher telegrams from Bloem- 
fontein grew more and more alarming. The 
last one instructed the “D.C.” to garrison Fort 
Maraly and provision it for three months, carry- 
ing out the operations secretly and by night so 
as not to cause a scare. Fort Maraly lies on 
the edge of the Brandwater Basin, where Prinsloo 
and seven thousand men were shut in for so 
many weeks. S 

Orders must be obeyed, and so one night w 
accompanied the “D.C.,” with a large convoy of 
provisions and ammunition, to the fort. It was 
very exciting, for at every turn we expected to 
see the Basuto army! Filing through Retief’s 
Nck especially was nervous work, for there is 
cover there for three armies. Brandwater Basin, 
however, was all quiet. 

We rode back at dawn, halting for half an 


“ hour to boil a kettle and make tea at a lovely 


ruin smothered in roses and yellow broom. 

All this was very delightful, but we were 
beginning to ask, ‘“‘ Where are the Basutos?” 

The “D.C.” sat all day at a table, drawing up 
plans for the campaign, and occasionally look- 
ing up to scratch his head and make the above 
observation. The paper in front of him, in 
fact, had all the appearance of one of those 
puzzle pictures, which shall be called in this 
instance “ Find the Basutos 1” 

On January 16th it was arranged that we 
were to set off at dawn with the “D.C.” and a 
band of S.A.C. troopers into Basutoland, to see 
for ourselves what was afoot. The waggons and 
carts were loaded up during the night, and, 
sitting writing at my lattice window, I felt like 
the heroine of a novel, for I had just come 
hurriedly back from a dorp dance, and was 
about to change from my pink-and-white silk 
ball-dress into my riding habit, while N 
hastily packed our trunks and penned a line to 
her mother to say that she and her “ missus ” 
were off to Basutoland and they need not expect 
to hear of us again. 

I like African dorp dances! I don’t expect 
my society sisters would agree with me, or see 
any fun in a lancer-set where the magistrate 
solemnly chasséed to the dorp dressmaker, and 
where I curtsied to the postman on one side of 
me and the Commissioner of Claims on the 
other; while in the grand chain we romped 
round with burly Farmer Cronje, cousin to the 
famous general ; the postman, who had one ear 
open and would have to run when he heard the 
post-horn tootling from the night mail-coach ; 
and the greengrogér, who, supplied the salad for 
the suppér and “ hoped we'd taste it.” 
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A sweet, old, decayed 
piano, with a mellow, 
tin-kettley voice in it, 
was our band; and a 
S.A.C. sergeant, who 
was a music - master 
before the war, played 
for us tunes as ancient 
as the piano. 

The little dorp 
dressmaker was in 
great demand between 
the dances in_ the 
ladies’ room. She had 
made every gown in 
the room, and took a 
motherly interest in 
the hang of Vrow Van- 
derbeeten’s scarlet vel- 
veteen train, and shook 
her head sadly as, with 
mouth full of pins, she 
adjusted an obstinate 
pleat for the wife of. 
the hotel-keeper. 

In the middle of all 
this a fat S.A.C. ser- 
geant strode solemnly 
up the ball-room with 
the “D.C.’s” message 
to me that he was off with troopers at dawn into 
Basutoland. Did I care to risk it-and go, and 
take others along who were not too set upon 
their lives ? 

In ten minutes I had made up a party. 
Everyone hurried away out into the moonlight 
as excited as ever were the ball-guests in Brussels, 
in Byron’s famous “ Battle of Waterloo.” Wives 
who couldn’t come were left weeping ; engaged 
couples bid moving farewells, lights twinkled 
from nearly every moon-bathed house in the 
dorp, and everywhere one heard a saddling-up 
and a hoisting of baggage on to waggons and 
mules and a bidding of good-byes. ‘Then they 
all crowded into the “D.C.’s” bungalow for 
breakfast by lamplight, and Basutoland peeped 
out of the dawn at us, pink and purple, with 
golden lights shooting through the mountain 
neks and passes through which we would have 
to go. 

We arrived at Nauwport’s Nek late at night, 
and camped upon one of the most famous spots 
of the Anglo-Boer War, held by General Hector 
Macdonald for eight days against General 
Prinsloo and his army in their last stand. It 
was a lovely spot—the Gate of Basutoland. 

The great mountain chain is broken here by 
a narrow nek, towards which we steered our 


horses all day, the open nek shining through 
Vol. xvi. —21, 


the sombre wall upon our horizon like the 
solitary blue eye of a Cyclops. 

I thought we should not get off at all, there 
being so much quarrelling and chopping and 
changing about at the last minute. Husbands 
said their wives wouldn’t let them come unless 
they came too, mothers wanted to bring babies, 
while Mr. C—— and Miss P——, engaged to 
each other only last Wednesday, had a quarrel 
about a frying-pan which bade fair to knock on 
the head the whole of our expedition, for every- 
one took sides and insulted everybody else, and 
at last no one would go to Basutoland unless 
someone else was left behind. The scene in 
the stable-yard beggars description. The dis- 
tracted “D.C.” shouting orders ; the troopers 
first loading up a waggon, then unloading it; 
husbands and wives wrangling, on the verge of 
life-long separations ; and Miss P—— and Mr. 
C—— returning each other their rings, locks 
of hair, and presents in front of us all, and 
then falling on each other’s necks when they 
suddenly discovered they couldn’t after all live 
without each other. Meanwhile the cheerful 
Pringle was running round promising to blow 
everyone’s brains out if we met the Basuto army, 
and assuring the ladies that it didn’t hurt at all ; 
while in the middle of the] confusion N—— 
took a last! hasty ridihg-lesson ‘on a troop-horse 
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round and round the yard to make certain she 
could ‘‘bump” properly, as she called it, the 
term being more descriptive of N——’s riding, 
I think, than the correct one. 
“Shall I do, sir?” cried N—— to the “D.C.” 
“Have you ever ridden before ?” doubtfully 


responded the “D.C.” 
in the Cape cart?” 

“T’ve ridden since I was three, sir,” replied 
N——. “Every year a merry-go-round came 
to our home in Sussex and I always had the 
same horse !” 

Soon we were all off, a goodly stream of 
riders, Cape carts, waggons, mules, troopers, 
and servants. 

We had a Mr. H—— with us, a photographic 
amateur, who was determined to get a snap-shot 
of the Basuto army, if he fell down dead, speared 
through, the next minute. He had a Cape cart 
reserved especially for about six cameras of all 
sizes and shapes for all emergencies, and amidst 
these he sat, in the most curious and uncom- 
fortable positions, so that the cameras should 
not be disturbed. 

The devoted way in which that man reposed 
for hours on the spikes of the stands, one of his 
legs sticking up, balanced in mid-air, so as not 


“Hadn’t you better go 


“"N—— TOOK A LAST HASTY RIDING-LESSON ON A TROOS-HORSE.” 


to damage a camera, with an arm twisted round 
another precious instrument which must on no 
account be jolted, and his cheek pressed to that 
one, was the most touching thing I’ve ever seen. 

All the following day we rode towards the 
purple chain. Their violet dimness faded, and 
rugged detail began 
to be pencilled in. 
As the sun set we 
streamed in single file 
through the famous 
passand pitched camp 
on a gentle emerald- 
green slope under the 
frowning wall that 
guards Basutoland. 

The storekeeper and 
his wife and children 
lived here all through 
the war in a_ pretty 
little bungalow under 
the overhanging 
mountain. Their gar- 
den was a mass of 
fruit and flowers, and, 
unexpected though 
we were, the meal they 
hospitably laid for us 
on our arrival would 
have been a triumph 
in a civilized town. 
Here, over a hundred 
and twenty miles from 
any sign of mankind, 
we all feasted royally 
ona ham that made 
the table groan, a deli- 
cious buffalo-hump, a pair of plump ducks, salad 
(green, and scarlet, and white), bowls of thick cream 
and slabs of yellow butter, honey in the comb, 
home-made breadand scones, and delicious coffee ! 

There was much talk throughout this Arcadian 
meal, of course, of the Basutos. No sign of a 
rising here! Far away the dwellers of the land 
we would penetrate to-morrow could be seen 
peacefully tilling their little farms, drawing their 
water, and carrying their babies on their backs 
to their kraals in the setting sun. 

What did it all mean? Had it been a hoax? 
We are not near “ Basutoland Proper” yet. 
This is “Basutoland Annexed.” On the map 
this part is pink. The rest “will be pink soon, 
I expect,” as Tommy Atkins put it. 

We ladies fell asleep in our tents watching the 
moon shining through our canvas and listening 
to the men sitting outside conjecturing upon the 
upshot of this curious expedition—this tragedy 
without actors ! ) 


(Zo be concluded.) 


The 


** Moonshiners ’ 


of Martin’s Fork. 


By Davin A. GaTEs, OF THE UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE. 


The author is a high official of the United States Revenue Service, his “division” at the present 


time embracing no fewer than five States. 


In this exciting story Mr. Gates describes a raid which 


he and his men carried out in the Cumberland Mountains, a favourite haunt of ‘ moonshiners,” 
or illicit whisky distillers. 


thar settlement varmints hain’t er 
goin’ ter crawl outen ther dens 
no sech er night es this to kem 
inter these yere mountins er 
huntin’ fer stills, an’ if they did they'd friz afore 
they kotched enny.” 

This was the manner in which Rob Eads 
expressed the conclusion that he had reached 
one night toward the middle of December, 1895. 
No man in all Eastern Kentucky was more to 
be pitied than Rob Eads. Born 
some twenty-five years before in 
a cabin on Martin’s Fork, high 
up in the Cumberland Moun- 
tains, he had, in his early years, 
bright prospects of 
a strenuous life. His 
father was an influen- 
tial citizen, and was 
one of the leaders 
of a clan of feudists 
who lived in Eastern 
Kentucky and _car- 
ried on a constant 
war with another 
clan along the Ken- 
tucky- Virginia - Ten- 
nessee border. 

In his early teens, 
just as Rob was be- 
coming proficient in 
handling a Win- 
chester and was 
learning how to 
“chaw _ terbaccer,” 
drink “moonshine ” 
(illicit) whisky, fight, 
and swear, inflam- 
matory rheumatism 
had taken possession 
of his little body, and 
the disease left him 
a hopeless cripple, 
his limbs _ twisted 
and misshapen. 
He developed into 
man’s estate in a 


that was to watch for the 


way, but what a desolate waste of years stretched 
out before him! He was too weak to work in 
a “moonshine” still, and not sufficiently active 
to handle a Winchester rifle effectively in a fight. 
There was but one thing left for him to do, and 
“revenuers,” and 
many a night he spent alone on the lonely point 
that overlooked the country for miles and miles 
around Ewing, Virginia. 

The Cumberland Mountains came down from 
the north-east and stretched off towards the 
south - east. Along 
the topmost ridge 
was the Kentucky- 
Virginia line. To 
the south were the 
foot-hills of the 
Cumberlands. The 
Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad 
from Middlesboro, 
Kentucky, to Nor- 
ton, Virginia, paral- 
leled the mountain 
range, seeking the 
narrow valleys lying 
from two to five 
miles from the State 
boundary. To the 
north lay Harlan 
County, Kentucky— 
rough, broken, and 
picturesque. 

The many tribu- 
taries of Martin’s 
Fork of the Cumber- 
land river headed up 
against the State line 
between Ewing and 
Pennington Gap, 
Virginia. It was pos- 
sible to cross the 
Cumberland Moun- 
tains from Virginia 
only at intervals of every 
three or four miles. From 
Ewing a bridle-path led across 
the mountains into Harlan 
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County. So long as this path was watched it 
was impossible for a party of revenue men to get 
into Harlan County unobserved, and it was 
difficult for them to reach the heads of Martin’s 
Fork from any other direction. 

Rob Eads’s fingers were sufficiently supple to 
pull the trigger of an old muzzle-loading shot- 
gun, and two reports from a shot-gun in quick 
succession in the mountaineer’s code of signals 
meant that revenue officers were in the land. 

On the night in question it began snowing 
about ten o’clock, and it was some four hours 
later when Rob Eads made the observation 
heretofore accredited to him. After coming to 
the conclusion that there was no necessity for 
him to keep watch longer, Rob made his way as 
fast as his crippled legs would carry him over 
the snow-covered ground, to the cabin of his 
half-brother, Lee Eads, a mile or more down 
the mountain on the Kentucky side. 

About the same hour that Rob Eads was 
quitting his post a 
Louisville and 
Nashville local 
freight train was 
slowly creeping out 
of the yards at 
Middlesboro, Ken- 
tucky. Two mon- 
ster engines were 
puffing and snort- 
ing and tugging at 
the long train, and 
it required all the 
sand and steam 
available to get the 
train over the ice- 
covered track lead- 
ing up to the long 
tunnel under Cum- 
berland Gap. Once 
up the side of the 
mountain and 
through the long 
tunnel the struggle 
against the attrac- 
tion of gravitation 
was over, for the 


track ran down 
grade for twenty- 
five miles. It was 


in the neighbour- 
hood of 4 am. 
when the engine- 
driver blew for 
brakes as the train 
rounded the curve 
half a mile west of 
Ewing. Rob Eads, 


“(THE ASCENT WAS DIFFICULT AND AT TIMES DECIDEDLY DANGEROUS.” 
. 


wrapped in his quilts on the other side of the 
mountain, heard the scream of the iron horse, 
and his trained ears told him that it was a call 
for brakes. 

“Tvs er freight train, and folks air not erlowed 
ter ride on er freight train on the L. and N.,” 
he said, between dreams. 

But for the second time that night Rob’s 
surmise was incorrect. There was nothing too 
good for a revenue officer in the opinion of 
Division Superintendent Logson, of the Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railroad, and he would have 
taken them over the road in his private car if it 
had been necessary. Permission from him to 
ride on a freight train was always forthcoming 
when requested. As this freight train slowed 
up at the crossing just below Ewing, one after 
another seven men sprang from the steps of the 
caboose, and, after quickly counting noses and 
taking an inventory of the equipment, set out on 
foot toward the top of the Cumberlands, two miles 
and a half away. 

The climb to the 
top was no easy 
task in daylight. 
In the uncertain 
light of the ap- 
proaching dawn, 
with the trail made 
slippery by the re- 
cently-fallen snow, 
the ascent was dif- 
ficult, and at times, 
where the road 
hung over a preci- 
pice, decidedly 
dangerous. The 
road led directly 
under the rock 
used by the ‘‘moon- 
shiners” as a place 
to post their look- 
out, and if Rob 
Eads had remained 
on duty three hours 
longer he would 
have seen by the 
dim light of the 
approaching day 
seven revenue men 
slowly working 
their way along the 
trail toward the gap 
at his right. The 
officers had no 
guide. They had a 
“ way-bill” which 
had been sent by 
a disaffected 
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“moonshiner” to Deputy- Marshal Shelby Gibson, 
of Virginia. This way-bill told in an almost 
illegible scrawl of the location of five “ moon- 
shine ” stills, all set up on the tributaries of 
Martin’s Fork on the Kentucky side of the 
mountain. Hank Morgan’s still, the way-bill said, 
was below his house about “a quarter and a half a 
quarter.” The house was some three-quarters 
of a mile to the left from the gap through which 
the trail passed. Joe Scott’s was to the right of 
the road, about a mile from the gap, near the 
forks of the hollow just above his house. Lee 
Eads’s was planted on the main fork about half a 
mile behind his house. The other two stills be- 
longed to Charles Langford and 
Wilse Howard and were on the 
main fork below Eads’s still. 

At the top of the mountain 
the raiders divided into two par- 
ties. The revenue agent (my- 
self), Deputy-Collector Burton, 
and Special Officer Cecil took 
the Scott end of the raid, while 
to Deputy - Collector Colyar, 
Deputy - Marshal Gibson, and 
two posse men were assigned 
the work of raiding Hank Mor- 
gan’s still. The understanding 
was that they were to meet at 
the edge of the field just above 
Lee Eads’s house. 

Following the instructions in 
the way-bill, Burton, Cecil, and 
the agent slipped noiselessly 
along the edge of the hollow to 
the right. For half a mile ormore 
there was nothing to indicate 
that the forest had ever been disturbed by the 
presence of man. The snow of the night before 
had covered everything, destroying whatever 
“signs” there may have been. So far as the 
surroundings indicated, there was absolutely 
nothing to give any hope to a revenue raider. 
Snow covered the banks of the little stream to 
the very edge of the water. Dense undergrowth 
overlapped the rivulet, and at times it was neces- 
sary for the raiders to get down on their hands 
and knees and crawl over the rocks. A screech- 
owl, seated on a limb of a dead pine tree, was 
disturbed by a rock dislodged by one of the 
men, and without waiting to investigate took 
flight down the hollow. The bird had gone 
probably seventy-five yards when the crack of a 
Winchester broke the stillness and awoke the 
echoes of the narrow valley. With the crack of 
the Winchester the bird “turned turtle” and 
dropped, ‘The startled revenue men could not 
see the spot where the bird fell, but they had no 
trouble in guessing who fired the shot. 
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Peering out through the thick underbrush, 
and closely scanning the woods at the point from 
which the shot was fired, they could see against 
a snow-white cliff a thin column of blue smoke 
rising. This column of smoke marked the 
location of the still, and to the eye of a revenue 
man it meant that a “doubling” was 
being made. The excellent marksmanship ex- 
hibited in bringing the flying screech-owl to the 
ground indicated that in all probability one of 
the men at the still was Joe Scott’s son Ed, who 
was known to be one of the best shots and at 
the same time one of the worst of the many 
“bad men” in Harlan County. It was certain, 
however, that Ed was not ex- 
pecting the revenue .men, for if 
he had he would never have 
attracted attention by discharg- 
ing his rifle. 

How to capture the still and 
the men without. casualties was 
a question not easily decided. 

Moving cautiously through 
the underbrush to a point where 
they could get a good view of 
the distillery the three officers 
stopped, and for several minutes 
held a whispered consultation. 
The still was planted directly 
under a small cliff twenty feet 
high. The cliff projected out 
for several feet and formed a 
shallow cave. A chestnut tree 
stood at the mouth of the cave 
and some of its branches 
stretched out over the top of 
the cliff. The furnace of the 
still was within a few feet of the tree, and the 
tubs of mash and beer stood back in the cave. 
Three men were at the still. Joe Scott was lying 
stretched upon the ground, and Ed and young 
Willis were standing. Joe was not in a pleasant 
humour, for the discharge of the rifle had 
aroused him from a sound sleep, and besides, 
as he growled, “It is bad luck to kill er screech- 
owl.” If after the dream he had just had and 
the killing of the screech-owl the “ revenuers ” 
did not come, he said, he would never believe 
in signs again. 

Ed was instructed to “git ready at once and 
go arter brekfus,” and to leave “thet thar Win- 
chester behint,” so that he would not be in shape 
to kill any more screech-owls. Young Willis 
was sent up the hollow a few yards to cut some 
wood for the next “run” of whisky, and Joe 
stretched himself upon the ground to resume 
his nap. 

A plan_ of. action: was)quickly decided upon 
by the revenue men. Burton slipped around 
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the left side of the hollow to cut off Ed. The 
revenue agent crawled, under cover of the 
underbrush on the right side of the hollow, to 
the cliff above the still, while Cecil was instructed 
to get as near Willis as possible without dis- 
turbing him and await developments. 

Reaching the cliff above the still unobserved, 
the agent slowly worked his way out on a limb 
overhanging the still, intending to go down the 
trunk of the tree. By this time Joe Scott was 
again in the land of dreams, Ed had gone down 
the hollow toward the house, and Willis was 
busy with his axe. Whatever Joe 
may have been dreaming about this 
time will never be recorded, for just 
as he was reaching an interesting 
point the limb on which the big 
agent was perched broke, and 
down that officer went twenty feet, 
squarely upon the top of Joe! 

Both men sprang to their feet at 
the same time. Awakened just in 
time to see a man apparently drop- 
ping out of the sky, Joe was almost 
paralyzed with fright If he had 
known that the uninvited and un- 
expected visitor was human it would 
have been different, for no man in 
the mountains had more courage 
than Joe Scott. But making’ his 
début into “ moonshine” society in 
the manner he did, the stranger, 
Joe felt sure, did not belong to this 
earth. He therefore lost no time 
in making an effort to evacuate in 
favour of the flying visitor. But 
the revenue man had no intention 
of letting Joe escape. He sprang 
upon the terrified mountaineer as 
the latter leaped into the trail lead- 
ing down the hollow, and the two 
men grappled. The revenue agent 
was younger, larger, and more ac- 
tive, but it required all the strength 
he had to cope with the thoroughly 
scared “moonshiner.” Twice Joe 
went down with the revenue man 
on top, but each time he managed 
to slip out and renew the combat on his feet. 
With his hair standing up, his eyes bulging, and 
his muscles strained to their utmost tension, he 
fought with superhuman strength. 

Down they went the third time, with the 
revenue agent again on top. 

“Why the deuce don’t you give up?” he 
panted. “Tama revenue officer, but 1 am not 
going to kill you.” 

Instantly the muscles relaxed, the eyes closed, 
and the form became limp. “ Lor’, cap’n,” said 


“WHY THE DEUCE DON'T YOU GIVE 


Joe, after he had had an opportunity to breathe, 
“T thort you-uns war ther devil! When I looked 
up and seed yer comin’ through ther tree-top, 
I made shore thet it war ther devil. I never 
thort I’d see ther time, but fer once I’m glad ter 
see er revenuer.” 

When the revenue agent made his appearance 
vid the tree-top, young Willis dropped his axe 
and fled up the hollow. Straight into Cecil’s 


arms he ran, and while the agent and Joe were 
having their struggle at the still, Cecil and 
Willis were having a similar bout fifty yards up 


?' HE PANTED.” 


the hollow. Willis was not so badly scared as 
his father, and did not offer such stubborn 
resistance. 

Down the hollow, two hundred and fifty yards 
away, slouched Ed Scott, all unconscious of the 
trouble above. He was on his way to the 
house to get the morning meal for the party. 
He had no thought of encountering anyone and 
was not on the look-out. 

“ Hands up!’ commanded: Deputy-Collector 
John Burton, and beforecEd could realize it he 
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was staring into the muzzle of as wicked a 
looking forty-five Colt’s revolver as had ever 
been seen in the mountains. Ed knew when 
he was “ kotched.” 

The three Scotts were handcuffed together at 
the still, and then the revenue men deftly 
began the work of destruction. 

Of all the men who lived along the Kentucky- 
Virginia line and terrorized Harlan and Bell 


Counties, Kentucky, and Lee County, Virginia, ° 


Hank Morgan was by far the most dangerous. 
Joe Scott, Lee Eads, Charles Langford, and 
Wilse Howard each carried a rifle with one or 
more notches on its stock, and each of the 
younger Scotts and Howards had killed his 
man, but Hank Morgan had killed as many 
men as he had fingers and toes. Loved by no 
one and feared by all, he lived a life of isola- 
tion in a cabin on a bleak and ragged spur of 
the Cumberland Mountains, about three-quarters 
of a mile to the left and down from the gap 
through which the road from Ewing led. The 
path that led to his cabin left the main trail at 
the point where it passed the summit of the 
ridge. 

Following this trail Deputy-Collector Colyar 
and Deputy-Marshal Gibson, with their two 
posse men, picked their way along the rocky 
ledges through comparatively open woods for 
something like half a mile. Hank Morgan’s 
still was said to be below the house, half a mile 
farther on. ‘Io reach the still unobserved it 
was necessary for the officers to leave the trail 
and crawl through the stunted mountain under- 
brush around the ridge above the cabin. 
Passing along two hundred yards above the 
house the revenue men saw no signs of life. 
A white blanket of snow covered everything, 
and the drifted bank against the only door to 
the cabin meant that no one had gone in or out 
of it since the snow fell the night before. On 
hands and knees the raiders crawled through 
the snow around the field immediately above 
Morgan’s house. A few sickly-looking corn- 
stalks still remained standing in the field to 
bear testimony to the fact that Hank Morgan 
and his man, Jim Washington, had employed 
at least a part of their time the summer before 
in honest toil. 

It required nearly half an hour for the revenue 
men to work their way completely around the 
field toa point below Morgan’s cabin and above 


the gulch in which the still was said to be: 


located. The tour was finally made, however, 
and a path leading from the house through the 
laurel and ivy toward the stream below was 
found. A revenue raider could have no trouble 
deciding what was at the other end of this path. 
The officers knew the man for whom they were 
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hunting, and, in order to capture him without 
loss of life, they knew he must be taken by 
surprise. Hank Morgan boasted that though 
he had been an outlaw for the greater part of 
thirty-five years he had never been arrested, and 
swore that he would never be taken alive. 
Only three years before two revenue men, while 
trying to surprise and capture him in his still, 
had been ambushed and killed. 

Slowly and cautiously Colyar and his men 
slipped along the path, which about a quarter 
of a mile below the house had curved round 
under a high bank and now hung immediately 
above a mountain stream. To the right and 
above for several hundred feet stretched a 
sloping spur of the Cumberlands. Forty or 
fifty feet below one of the tributaries of Martin’s 
Fork could be heard tumbling over the rocks. 
A heavy growth of mountain-holly obscured the 
stream. The revenue men were approaching 
a sharp turn in the path and had stopped to 
listen, when suddenly the earth seemed to 
tremble, and looking up forty or fifty feet to the 
tight they saw a huge boulder crashing down the 
side of the mountain toward them. _ Instinctively 
they sprang aside, and as they did so some five 
tons of rock tumbled over the path at the point 
where they had stood the moment before and 
fell with a crash into the stream beneath. If 
they had looked up to the point from which the 
rock had come they would have seen the wicked 
and malignant face of Jim Washington, the 
negro, who for a dozen or more years had acted 
as watchman for Hank Morgan when the still 
was in operation and as salesman for the illicit 
liquor after it was made. Jim had loosed the 
rock by removing the prop holding it, and as he 
had done so he peered from his hiding-place 
behind a big oak tree to see the result. 

The revenue men did not have to wait to be 
told that the boulder had been turned loose for 
a double purpose. The one was to destroy 
them and the other was to warn the illicit 
distiller of their approach. There was, there- 
fore, no time tolose. Springing round the bend 
in the path they saw below them the distillery in 
full operation. The plant was in a kind of pit 
and was covered over by a shelter coming down 
to within five feet of the edge. Fortunately 
Hank Morgan was not in the distillery when he 
received the warning of the approach. He had 
climbed to a rock just above the top of the 
shed and was throwing wood down into the 
distillery. He had left all his weapons under 
the shed. 

Down the path the four revenue men dashed 
headlong, but the surprised “moonshiner” sprang 
from the rock and leapedcunder the shed just a 
moment ahead of them. Seizing the first weapon 
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“SOME FIVE TONS OF ROCK TUMBLED OVER THE PATH.” 


within reach, which happened to be a double- 
barrel shot-gun, he fired both barrels, with the 
gun at his hip, at Colyar and Gibson as they 
jumped under the shed. The aim was taken 
too hurriedly to be accurate, and the next 
moment Hank Morgan measured his length on 
the rocky floor. Colyar’s Winchester rifle, used 
as a club, was a good weapon at close range, 
and for the next fifteen minutes Hank Morgan 
took no part in the affairs of this life. When he 
“came to” he was stretched on the snow about 
thirty yards above the distillery. Three revenue 
men were demolishing his fine plant, and the 
fourth was standing guard over him. 

The officers finished their work of destruction 
and then, with Morgan a prisoner, began the 
return journey toward the top of the mountain, 
whither it was necessary to go in order to reach 
the trail leading to Eads’s house. They stopped 
for a few moments at Morgan’s cabin in order 
to give him an opportunity to change clothes 


before going to the “settle- 
ments.” 

Hank Morgan belonged to 
one of the best families in West- 
ern Virginia. His father was 
prominent socially and politic- 
ally. Hank had had a good 
education, and was above the 
ordinary mountaineer in intelli- 
gence. He had gone into 
Harlan County and taken up 
the life of an outlaw just be- 
cause he was built that way. 

At the house the revenue 
men dressed Morgan’s wounds 
as best they could, and then, 
leaving the desolate cabin be- 
hind and making their way as 
fast as possible, they were in 
the course of an hour at the 
point of rendezvous in the patch 
of woods above Eads’s field. 
The agent and his two men 
with their prisoners were already 
there, reconnoitring the situa- 
tion. 

The clouds were gone, and 
the sun had ushered in a 
glorious day, bright and cold. 
Lee Eads’s house, a two-room 
log cabin, lay below the field 
about two hundred yards. 
Down from the house a hun- 
dred and fifty yards a dark line 
of hollies and pines marked the 
course of Martin’s Fork of the 
Cumberland. Several horses 
were hitched to the fence at the 
right, and two or three men, some women folk, 
and children could be seen moving about the 
premises. The men were evidently visitors, and 
it was safe to surmise that they had come there 
to buy whisky. 

After considering the situation for a few 
minutes and consulting the way-bill, the revenue 
men decided that the still must be located to 
the left of the house and up Martin’s Fork. It 
was not possible to pass the house without being 
discovered, and to be discovered by the occu- 
pants of the house meant that notice would, in 
some manner, be given to the “ moonshiners ” at 
the still of the approach of the officers. And 


-notice to the illicit distillers meant a desperate 


fight, with all the advantage on the side of the 
mountain men. It was therefore decided to 
charge the house, quickly surround it, and 
leave a guard over the inmates and the other 
prisoners while the main, party went on to the 
still. 


THE “MOONSHINERS” 

The plan of action decided upon, there was 
nothing to gain by delay, so over the fence five 
of the officers leaped, and before the surprised 
mountaineers knew what had happened the 
cabin was surrounded and the occupants made 
temporary prisoners. It required no explana- 
tions, for the people who lived along Martin’s 
Fork were accustomed to such visits. Even the 
little two-year-old boy, who was just finishing 
his breakfast, looked at the intruders and 
scowled upon them as natural enemies. Two of 
the men who were in the house lost no time 
explaining that they lived beyond the river, and 
had come to Eads’s for the purpose of buying 
whisky. A third man stated that he was a Baptist 
minister and was paying a pastoral call. Each 
protested that he had nothing to do with 
the still, if there was one. Mrs. Eads, who 
was a shrewd, intelligent mountain woman, 
realized that no good could be accomplished 
by abusing the officers, and, knowing that 
her husband would be found at the still, 
began pleading with them not to harm him. 

“You-uns may fin’ him 
drunk,” she said, “fer he’s 
been down thar all night, 
and when he’s drunk he’s 
the most dangerous man 
in these mountins. I tried 
ter git him not ter go down 
thar, fer I dreamt night 
afore las’ thet ther reve- 
nuers were here. Cap'n,” 
she concluded, addressing 
the agent, “he’s a good 
man, en fer goodness’ sake 
don’t harm him.” 

She was assured that 
Lee would not be harmed 
unless he made it neces- 
sary by his own act ; then, 
leaving the prisoners in 
charge of two posse men, 
the agent, Burton, Colyar, 
Gibson, and Cecil hurried 
on to the still. 

There was difficulty in finding the path in the 
snow, and from the number of tracks it was esti- 
mated there must be eight or ten men in the still. 

Out through the field, up Martin’s Fork, 
through a forest of oaks and chestnuts the 
trail led. With their Winchesters ready for action 
the little party went ‘up the trail at double-quick 
time. Mrs. Eads had told them that Charles 
Langford and Wilse Howard were at the still. 
How many more she could not say, “fer some 
of the boys frum beyant ther mountin war 
expected thet mornin’,” and they would not 
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REVENUE OFFICERS PREPARING TO DESTROY A CAPTURED: STILL. 
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About half a mile from the house the trail 
turned abruptly down the steep bank of Martin’s 
Fork, and before the revenue men knew it they 
were in full view of the still, not more than 
seventy-five feet away. The house was built at 
the foot of the high bank, right on the edge of 
the stream. A narrow road had been trimmed 
out through the thick woods lining the bank, 
and a small opening just a few feet larger than 
the house had been cut out for the still. 

“°Sh-h-h !” said Gibson, who was in the lead, 
making a motion with his hand, and dropping 
back a step so as to be out of range. He was 
none too quick, for the warning had scarcely 
been given when the crack of a Winchester rang 
out and a leaden messenger whizzed viciously 
above his head. 

The revenue men dropped flat on the ground 
and waited. Three more shots rang out in 


quick succession and three more bullets ploughed 
through the dirt just in front of the agent’s men 
and sizzed angrily above their heads. 

Although the officers had been in view of the 
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still but a moment, that moment was sufficient 
for the man on watch to determine who they 
were, and with unerring aim he fired through 
the hole in the roof of the house at the man in 
the lead. Lying flat on the ground, however, 
the revenue men were completely out of range. 
It was easy to keep out of range and hold the 
“ moonshiners ” in a state of siege, but the 
question of capturing the still without loss of 
life was a puzzling one. 

A consultation was held. It was not prac- 
ticable to, maintain an indefinite siege, for not 
only was the weather cold; but the revenue men 
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had no supplies. They had no men to spare to 
send for food, and they were in an extremely 
dangerous and hostile country. To charge 
down upon the still meant the loss of at least a 
part of their force, and they had none to spare. 
The “moonshiners” were not only well forti- 
fied, but it was almost certain that they out- 
numbered the agent’s men by two to one, and 
a Harlan County “ moonshiner,” man to man, 
came pretty nearly being the equal of any 
revenue officer any day in the week. If, there- 
fore, the still was to be captured, strategy must 
be resorted to, and, lying there upon the ground, 
the agent and his men lost no time in deciding 
what the move should be. 

The man on watch in the still had seen all 
five of the officers before they dropped out of 
sight. He knew that there were at least five 
men at that point and he had no means of 
knowing how many more there were. Leaving 
Gibson to represent the five men in front, 
Colyar and Burton crawled noiselessly to the 
left round tke edge of the bank under cover of 
the underbrush down to Martin’s Fork, crossed 
the shallow stream by jumping from rock to 


“THEY CROSSED THE SHALLOW STREAM BY JUMPING FROM ROCK TO ROCK.” 


rock, and gained a point immediately behind 
the still fifty yards off. A road came in 
from that side also, and they took a position 
near this road out of view of the still and waited. 


Meanwhile the agent and Cecil slipped into 
the thick woods to the right and made their way 
seventy-five yards down the fork. A sharp turn 
in the stream immediately below the still-house 
made it easy for them to drop down the bank 
unobserved from the still to within twenty feet 
of the creek. Then on all fours they crawled 
up the bank towards the still. Smoke rising 
through the roof enabled them to keep it 
located. Slowly and stealthily they crept 
onwards, their trained eyes and ears alert for 
any move of an offensive nature on the part of 
the “ moonshiners.” The sharp bend in the creek 
was finally reached, and peering round the big 
rock that marked this bend the revenue men 
saw below them, not more than twenty-five feet 
distant, the roof of the still-house.. The 
beleaguered “moonshiners” were watching the 
point at which they had first seen the officers 
appear and did not see the agent and Cecil. 
Moreover, heavy underbrush—laurel, ivy, and 
holly—grew all round the rock and furnished 
an excellent hiding-place. 

After taking a hasty glance at the still below, 
the two officers dropped behind the rock and 
waited. Some ten minutes 
elapsed and no signs 
of life were heard any- 
where. Not even a snow- 
bird dared to chirp after 
the first shots were fired. 
Even they seemed to 
realize that affairs in that 
vicinity had assumed a 
serious turn. With the bar- 
rels of their Winchesters 
thrust through the port- 
holes in the top and sides of 
the still-house, the “ moon- 
shiners” were evidently 
awaiting developments. 

Suddenly from a cliff on 
the other side of the fork, 
fifty yards distant, a shrill 
whistle broke the silence. 
It marked the position 
reached by Colyarand Bur- 
ton, and to the other officers 
meant that they were ready 
for action. From beyond 
the top of the bank where 
Shelby Gibson and his ima- 
ginary posse lay came the 
answer—two shrill whistles 
—and from the point be- 
hind the rock three more told the other three 
officers that the agent and Cecil had reached 
their position. : 

The echoes of the last) Signals had scarcely 


THE ‘“MOONSHINERS” 
died away when a fierce volley rang out from 
the still, and the fragments of rock, dirt, and 
branches that fell around the agent and Cecil 
indicated in what direction the volley had been 
fired. The officers had not fired a shot, and 
they had no intention of doing so except as a 
last resort ; for to fire was to disclose to the 
trained ears of the besieged the number of the 
besiegers. 

“Scatter your men so as to cover every inch 
of ground above and below the still !” shouted 
the agent to Colyar and Burton; “don’t let 
one of them escape.” 

“ All right,” came back the laconic answer. 

“ How are you and your men fixed up there, 
Shelby?” he called to the deputy-marshal at 
the top of the hill. 

“We are all here and ready for ’em, cap’n,” 
shouted the solitary deputy. 

While this was going on the occupants of the 
house were not idle. ‘They were blazing away 
in every direction, and bullets were sent shriek- 
ing through the woods around Colyar and 
Burton, up the hill about Gibson, and over the 
rock behind which crouched Cecil and the 
agent. The mountaineers were badly scared, 
and were striking very much after the manner 
of a rattlesnake in August. 

“Eads,” called the agent from behind the 
rock, “don’t you think it’s about 
time to stop your target practice 
and come out?” : 

“Hang you, no!” screamed the 
“ moonshine ” leader, and with that 
another volley was sent at the rock. 

“Don’t do that any more, Lee,” 
said Gibson from his point of ‘van- 
tage; ‘you might hurt somebody !” 
Thereupon a wicked volley was sent 
up the hill after Gibson. 

“Now, Eads,” called the agent 
from behind the rock, “we are 
anxious to finish up this job and 
go back to Ewing for breakfast. Will 
you come out, or shall I toss this 
little stick of dynamite down there 
and blow you out?” 

“Throw yer dynamite and be 
hanged, you hound!” shouted the 
infuriated mountaineer. 

“ All right, Lee ; but I’ll give you 
three minutes to think over the 
matter before I throw the dynamite. 
Now, get ready,” came back the 
voice from behind the rock. 

A silence followed. The “‘moon- 
shiners” in the house were evi- 
dently considering the situation 
seriously. 


SHAKE HANDS, CAP’ 
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“One minute!” called the agent. “ Look 
out up there on the hill, boys.” Silence still 


prevailed in the house. 

“Two minutes !” called the agent. 

“Cap’n, I guess we don’t want any more 
time,” called Eads from the still. ‘We air 
ready to come out.” 

“All right! Leave your guns in the house 
and line up there on the side of the creek,” 
called back the agent ; “and be quick about it.” 

It did not require more than half a minute for 
his order to be obeyed, for the mention of 
dynamite had thoroughly terrified Eads and his 
men. With their backs to the creek and looking 
up the hill toward Gibson, nine men lined up 
just above the still. The order to close in came 
from the rock, and the next moment nine as 
hard-looking citizens as there were in the 
Cumberlands were the prisoners of the five 
revenue men. 

“ Keep watch in every direction and look out 
for reinforcements, boys,” commanded the agent 
to. his imaginary men on the hillsides. 


“Shake hands, cap’n,” said Lads, offering 


his right hand to the revenue agent. 

“That's all right, Lee ; behave yourself and 
you will be treated well,” answered the agent, 
in recognition of the grip of a master mason 
given him by Eads. 


SHI Bay OFFERING TYARIGNT HAND TO THE 
REVENUE AGENT.” 
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The prisoners were then searched, but no 
weapons were found on them. They had 
accepted in good faith the terms of surrender. 
They were ordered to remain in line, and 
Colyar, Cecil, and Gibson were left to guard 
them. About the still-house, Springfield rifles, 
Winchester rifles, shot-guns, and Colt’s revolvers 
were found, some lying out in the open, others 
concealed in the cracks of the logs or under the 
tubs. They were all brought out and piled up 
at a safe distance from the “ moonshiners.” The 
still was in operation, running a “ doubling” of 
whisky. The “doubling” was cut short, the 
fermenters were turned over, and the still was 
torn from the furnace. Finally, all the appa- 
ratus was destroyed and the house set on 
fire. 

“Don’t cut up the worm, cap’n ; it’s the best 
worm in the Cumberland Mountains,” begged 
Eads. But the worm shared the fate of the 
rest of the property. 

“Now, boys,” said the agent, after the work 
of destruction had been accomplished, “ we'll 
take the census of this bunch we have captured. 
First, we have Mr. Lee Eads, Charley Langford, 
and Wilse Howard. These gentlemen we have 
met before, but I have not had the pleasure of 
an acquaintance with the other six. Who are 
your friends, Lee?” he asked Eac 

“ Lark ‘Turner, Ist) Howard, George Harris, 
John Lee, Jim Eads, and Henry Mullins,” 
teplied Eads, indicating gach man as he called 
his name. 

The revenue men looked at each other in 
surprise. Not one of the men but had his 
history. ‘Two of them—Ise Howard and John 
lee—were mere boys, being less than seventeen 
years of age. Each, however, had killed his 
man. Ise Howard was under indictment for 
murder and was out on bond. John Lee 
had a case pending in the Supreme Court of 
Kentucky, whither it had gone on appeal, and 
he was out on bond waiting the decision of that 
court. All of them had taken a leading part in 
the terrible “ Howard-Turner war” that had been 
waged in Harlan and Bell Counties. As for 
Lee Eads, Langford, Wilse Howard, Harris, 
and Henry Mullins, there were few violations of 
either the Federal or State laws that had not 
been charged to them. ‘They were all well 
known throughout the Cumberland Mountains. 

“Well, boys, we have done all the work we 
can do to-day,” said the agent. “If we get any 


more prisoners we shall have more than we can 
handle.” 

“ Hit the trail, Lee,” ordered Deputy-Marshal 
Gibson, and the nine “ moonshiners” single file 
marched up the hill, the revenue men holding 
the flanks and bringing up the rear. 

“Cap'n, what did you do with that dynamite?” 
asked Eads, turning to the agent. 

-“We left it at Middlesboro, Lee,” answered 
the agent, calmly. ‘“Colyar and Burton were 
going back after it if you hadn’t come out.” 

“Well, I'll be hanged!” cried the ‘ moon- 
shine” leader. 

“You-uns air not goin’ ter leave the rest of 
yer men here, air yer?” asked Charley Lang- 
ford, when they reached the top of the hill. 

“There isn’t any ‘rest’; we are all of them,” 
replied Deputy-Collector Colyar. 

“Waal, I'll swar,” ejaculated Langford, in 
disgust. “I thort from the fuss you-uns war 
makin’ ye had half of Grant’s army with yer!” 

It was difficult to realize that they had been 
completely outwitted and captured by such a 
handful of men, but when the truth dawned 
upon Eads, Langford, and Wilse Howard it 
seemed to strike them as ludicrous, and put 
them in a good humour at once. At Eads’s 
house the party was joined by the four “ moon- 
shiners” captured at the other stills, and with 
thirteen prisoners in all the seven revenue men 
lost no time putting the Cumberland Mountains 
between them and Harlan County. ‘There were 
two hundred able-bodied “ moonshiners ” within 
ten miles of Kads’s house, and the officers knew 
that if word should get out they would never 
reach Ewing with the prisoners, and probably 
not with their lives. 

The tramp back to Ewing was made by noon, 
and there it was necessary to wait for a train 
until late in the afternoon. Once arrived at 
Ewing, Lee Eads and Harris were turned over 
to the Federal authorities of Virginia to answer 
charges against them for illicit distilling in that 
State. Langford was delivered to the State 
authorities to be taken to Jonesville, Virginia, 
to be tried for murder and gaol-breaking. 

Late in the afternoon the agent’s men with 
their ten remaining prisoners boarded a train for 
Middlesboro, Kentucky. At Middlesboro they 
were met by a Kentucky deputy-marshal and 
posse, who took charge of the mountaineers and 
proceeded with them to Pineville for trial. And 
so ended a memorable raid. 


The End of the ‘ 


‘Spanish Prisoner.” 


THE SEQUEL TO A FAMOUS FRAUD. 


By Jos—E Monpeco, or Maprip. 


In our issue of May last we published a full account of the perennial “Spanish Prisoner” 
swindle, reproducing in facsimile many of the documents and letters connected therewith. 
Thanks to a remarkably clever police plot, the mysterious gang of scoundrels operating the fraud 


have at last been discovered and laid by the heels in a highly dramatic fashion. 


The story has not 


hitherto been told, and is given here as the result of a special interview with one of the police 
officers concerned in the case. 


BF a saving sense of humour is pos- 
} sessed by, the various members of 
the famous ‘Spanish Prisoner ” 
gang -—“‘ wanted ” so long for frauds 
the world over—their present fate 
must strike them as slightly ironic. For, as 
brief telegraphic despatches in the newspapers 
will have informed our readers, 
the illustrious swindlers who got 
rich by posing as inmates of 
Spanish prisons are now incar- 
cerated in the strongest gaol in 
Spain, and are likely to spend the 
next decade or two in learning 
what the lot of a real “Spanish 
prisoner ” is like. 

Of the world-wide operations 
of these eminent knaves and the 
wonderfully systematic way in 
which their “trade” was con- 
ducted, some idea was given in 
the brief announcements of their 
capture. But the story of how 
Louis Gonzalez, Rafael Gabria, 
and their confederates finally 
were lured into the clutches of 
the authorities has not yet been 
told. I am able to give it as the 
result of an exclusive interview 
with Police - Inspector Visedo, 
of the Madrid Police, who co- 
operated in the capture of the 
“league.” 

The “Spanish Prisoner” trick 
itself was fully exposed in THE 
Wipe Woritp Macazine_ of 
May last, many of the let- 
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ters and “documents” used 
being reproduced. The pro- 
cess seldom varied. It always 


began when the intended victim 
—in England, the United States, 
or, perhaps, in Russia—received 
a letter supposedly written by 
an officer or official languishing in a Spanish 
dungeon. Prior to his imprisonment, the 
recipient of the letter was informed, this officer 
had deposited a huge sum of money in a secret 
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place, the situation of which he was prepared 
to reveal on condition that the person addressed 
would oblige him with a comparatively small 
sum of ready cash. 

Although it had been known for years that 
the system which found victims in practically 
every civilized country on earth had its centre 
in Madrid, until recently all the 
efforts of the Spanish police to 
locate the head-quarters of this 
phenomenally successful gang 
of swindlers proved unavailing. 
For some months previous to 
the final arrest of the gang, 
however, an unusual number of 
swindles committed or attempted 
against provincials or foreign 
subjects by the ‘Spanish  Pri- 
soner League” had been re- 
ported to the municipal authori- 
ties of Madrid. 

Finally, in the early days of 
last May, the German Consul- 
General at Madrid, Herr 
Loeker, received a letter from 
a manufacturer at Strasburg, 
one Herr Max Mathenberg, 
who wished to know if in the 
prisons of Corunna there was a 
major of cavalry named Jaquet, 
sentenced for a robbery. The 
“major” had written to Mathen- 
berg and offered to reveal to 
him, through an agency office 
in Madrid, the hiding-place of 
a treasure of five hundred 
thousand pesetas, provided 
the German sent him five thou- 
sand francs, which he needed 
urgently, through the same 
agency. 

This letter the Consul- 
General promptly handed over 
to the Governor of Madrid, who 
called in to assist him Police-Inspectors Visedo 
and Puga and Detective Morcatelli, with whose 
aid he arranged a-simple but rather ingenious 
stratagem, for, arrésting) the jintending swindlers. 
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Following out this plan the German Consul- 
General wrote Herr Mathenberg the following 
letter :— 

Stk,—The major regarding whom you asked does not 
exist, and the agency office 
to which you refer is an 
association of swindlers, 

against whom you ought to 
guard. The police autho- 
rities of Madrid have de- 
cided to arrest these crimi- 
nals, and you must aid 
them in doing so, other- 
wise you will be considered 
accomplice. You, 
must write to 
the reney ” mentioned 
announcing that you ac- 
cept its proposal, and that 
you will come to Madrid 
in the South Express of 
the 22nd inst. to pay the 
five thousand franes de- 


prisoner. At the same time 
you will give your personal 
description and mention 
that upon your arrival in 
Madrid you will carry in 
your hand a blue handker- 
chief, in order to be known 
more easily. You will add 
also that you are somewhat 
deaf. It is possible that 
these swindlers have accomplices in Strasburg. Accord- 
ingly I advise you to absent yourself from your residence 
during some hours on the day on which you will be 
supposed to leave for Madrid. Finally, you will be kind 
cnough to give me also a personal description of yourself 
exactly as you have given it to the pretended 

Soon after- 
wards a reply was 
received from 
Herr Mathen- 
berg, thanking 
the Consul-Gene- 
ral and advising 
him that he had 
written to the 
agency in the 
manner re- 
quested. The 
German — manu- 
facturer also 
ave a detailed 
description of his 
personality, and 
promised to pre- 
serve absolute 
secrecy regarding 
the matter, as 
well as to absent 
himself from 
Strasburg on the 
date set for his 
supposed depar- 
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manded by the supposed. 


“THERE EMERGED AN UN\MISTAK 


ture. This letter the Consul-General handed over 
to the police authorities. It was then arranged 
between Detectives Visedo, Morcatelli, and Puga 
that the latter, who speaks excellent German, 
should impersonate the Strasburg manufacturer. 

Accordingly, when, on the appointed day, the 
South Express rumbled into the station at 
Madrid, there emerged an unmistakably Teu- 
tonic personage, grey-moustached, spectacled, 
and attired in a travelling cap and a baggy suit, 
whose every crease bespoke its origin in the 
Fatherland: Senor Puga had also equipped 
himself with two portly and somewhat battered 
valises. It should be added that on the plat- 
form, carefully disguised as railway porters, were 
waiting the police officers Visedo and Morcatelli. 

What was expected soon happened. When 
the supposed German manufacturer alighted 
from the sleeping-car and pulled out a blue 
handkerchief, a tall, black-bearded, and well- 
dressed individual approached him and inquired 
in German if he were Herr Max Mathenberg. 
The disguised detective replied in the affirmative, 
and inquired in his turn whether the other was 
the representative of the commercial agency 
which had written to him. The stranger 
nodded and begged leave to accompany Puga 
out of the station. The two men left the place 
together, being followed at a short distance, 
however, by the supposed porters, who carried 
the valises of the traveller. In front of the 
station a splendid automobile was waiting, in 
charge of a handsomely-uniformed ‘chauffeur, 
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and in this vehicle the stranger invited the 
supposed Herr Mathenberg to take a seat, 
explaining that he would take him to the Hotel 
des Ambassadeurs, where the little transaction 
between them could be arranged. 

Puga’s reply, however, was a clever one. 

“IT beg your pardon,” he said, “but I don’t 
think that prudent. I am a little deaf, as you 
will already have remarked, so that you will 
have to speak rather loudly to me, consequently 
someone in the hotel might overhear us. I 
think, therefore, it would be better if I went 
with you to your house or to the offices of the 
agency. We shall then be much safer.” 

The stranger hesitated a little, but finally 
replied: “You are right; we will go to the 
offices of the agency.” 

“Ts it very far?” asked the supposed Herr 
Mathenberg, in order that Inspector Visedo and 
Police-Officer Morcatelli might note the address 
of the agency. 

“Yes,” replied the stranger, “it is some 
distance away, in the Calle——” He stopped ; 
then added, with a smile, “ But I forget that 
you are unacquainted with Madrid. No matter, 
we shall soon be there.”, 

Once more he begged the inspector to be 
seated in the automobile. The latter complied, 
but not without paying attention to the order 
given to the chauffeur, which, however, only 
consisted of, “To the agency, sharp!” 

The vehicle containing the men went off 
at a rapid rate, whilst Visedo and Morcatelli 
followed in a coach, but without any hope of 


THE VEHICLE CONTAINING THE MEN WENT OFF AT A RAPID RATE.” 
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keeping up with the automobile, which, in fact, 
soon passed out of their sight, traversing the 
principal streets of Madrid and finally reaching 
the Calle de Cuchilleros, where it stopped 
before a house marked “ 12.” 

“This is the agency,” said the stranger to the 
supposed German as he stepped out of the 
vehicle, closely followed by the other. The two 
went upstairs to the first floor of the house 
mentioned. On a door there was fixed a brass 
plate with the following inscription: “ Gonzalez 
and Co. Agency. Representatives of Com- 
mercial and Industrial Houses.” 

The stranger and the inspector entered and 
passed through an ante-chamber, where a servant 
saluted them respectfully, and then traversed 
two rooms splendidly furnished with sofas, 
desks, safes, and other fixtures. Here were three 
girls occupied in copying, with the aid of type- 
writers, various letters, whilst four men were 
busy with great account-books. When the 
traveller and the stranger entered all arose and 
saluted the latter with a respectful “Good 
morning, Senor Director.” 

The “Senor Director,” with a serious mien, 
told them to sit down again, and then added 
softly in Spanish, “This is the German fish I 
have hooked.” Immediately afterwards he in- 
troduced the supposed German into an elegant 
apartment, the door of which he hastened to 
close. 

“This is my private office,” he said to the 
inspector. ‘“ Pray be seated, sir. Here we can 
converse together without any fear.” 

The officer thereupon 
begged the “Senor Direc- 
tor” to give him a de- 
tailed account of all the 
circumstances connected 
with the robbery com- 
mitted by the command- 
ant imprisoned in 
Corunna, who was will- 
ing to put him in posses- 
sion of five hundred thou- 
sand pesetas in exchange 
for five thousand francs. 
The swindler related the 
old story, adding that he 
was instructed to reveal 
the place where the money 
lay concealed as soon as 
he had received the five 
thousand franes, which 
the commandant needed 
for the education of his 
daughter. 

OYOAP right,” said 
thesupposed German. 
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“The business suits me, and I shall let you 
have the money. Before doing so, however, I 
must go to Sainz’s banking-house in order to 
cash some cheques which I have about me.” 

“T myself can accept these cheques,” said the 
swindler, hastily. For reasons easily under- 
stood, however, Inspector Puga replied, “ No; 
I prefer to present the cheques personally, as 
they amount to much more than the five 
thousand francs, and I want to receive all the 
money in gold. Nevertheless, I should feel 
obliged if you would accompany me to the 
bank, for I am not known there, and, besides, I 
do not know my way about Madrid.” 

Gonzalez consented, and the two men sallied 
forth again into the street. Just as they turned 
the corner the supposed German saw a police- 
man standing near, whereupon he rushed upon 
the swindler and, seizing him firmly, cried to 


“HE RUSHED UPON THE SWINDLER.” 


the officer, “ Arrest this man and bind him. I 
am Inspector Puga.” 

With alacrity the constable obeyed the order, 
and he and the inspector—who had in the 
meantime taken off his false moustache and his 
spectacles—hurried to the nearest police-station, 
taking with them the unlucky “Senor Director,” 
who seemed to be struck dumb with surprise 
and did not offer the least resistance. When 
questioned by the authorities at the station, he 
confessed that he was the swindler Louis 
Gonzalez, and that he had various accomplices, 
most of whom Inspector Puga had seen in the 
offices of the agency. 

Puga’s next move was to find Inspector 
Visedo and Police-Officer Morcatelli ; and with 
these officers and twelve constables he proceeded 
immediately to the Calle de Cuchilleros, where 


all the members of the criminal association were 
still at work. Their names were Rafael Gabria, 
Pablo Graniete and his sister Enriqueta, Agustin 
Zamorando, Pedro Herrero and his wife Maria, 
and Maria Roja. They were all arrested before 
they could make an attempt at escape. Maria 
Roja threw a bundle of documents through a 
window, but it was picked up at once by a 
constable keeping watch outside the house. 

The strangest and most interesting of all 
the prisoners is unquestionably Rafael Gabria. 
He belongs to a wealthy and distinguished 
family of Barcelona, and received an excellent 
education, having taken a degree in the Univer- 
sity of Madrid. At twenty-five, however, he 
robbed his parents of a large sum of money, 
and left them in order to fly to Paris with a 
young and beautiful girl. Eventually he began 
to travel, visiting all the principal capitals of the 


world and wasting what re- 
mained of the stolen money, 

so that he at last found him- 

self reduced to thievery and 

swindling, for which he was at 
various times imprisoned and condemned. 
Finally he returned to Madrid, but as_ his 
father had, in the meantime, died and dis- 
inherited him, he joined the “ Spanish Prisoner 
League,” and having a knowledge of several 
languages was entrusted with the voluminous 
foreign correspondence of the gang. 

In the offices of the agency the police found 
over a hundred letters written in different 
tongues, and all ready to be sent to individuals 
in the United States, Germany, England, 
France, and Mexico, with the evident intention 
of swindling them by means of the hoary 
“Spanish Prisoner” trick. Besides this, a 
voluminous correspondence with unknown 
strangers appeared, and also a complete stock 
of commercial guides and directories of Europe 
and América, from “which 'the swindlers doubt- 
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less got the names and requisite data relating to 
the persons whom they purposed to swindle. 
Lastly, the police found boxes full of counter- 
feited documents, stamped paper, and seals and 
stamps with the following headings: “General 
Directory of the Prisons of Spain,” “ Ministry 
of Justice,” “ Ministry of War,” “ Bank of 
London, Mexico,and South America,” “ General 
Post and Telegraph Office of Spain,” “ Bank of 
Spain,” etc. 

It must be admitted that this remarkable 
association of criminals had done everything 
possible to win the confidence of its victims 
and to avoid suspicion on the part of the 
authorities. Indeed, the swindlers had not 
only furnished their offices, consis ing of six fine 
apartments, in a truly splendid manner, but also 
took good care to do their book-keeping strictly 
according to the severe rules prescribed by the 
code of commerce. All their letters were 
written on paper with the elegantly-stamped 
heading, “Gonzalez and Co. Agency. Au- 
thorized by Government. Representatives of 
Commercial and Industrial Houses.” To avoid 
detection they really Aad become the represen- 
tatives of various commercial and industrial 
houses of Barcelona and Bilbao, but it is need- 
less to say that the criminal association troubled 
itself little about these firms and got little profit 
from them. Their prodigious gains were 
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obtained chiefly by 
means of the hidden 
treasure of the 
“Spanish Prisoner.” 
These proceeds were 
always scrupulously 
recorded in their ac- 
count-books, etc., but 
they figured under the 
conventional and sig- 


nificant heading of 
“Mining Affairs.” 
According to the 


books which had been 
seized in their offices, 
it appears that from 
January rst, 1904, 
until the end of last 
April the Cuchilleros 
gang received about 
three hundred thou- 
sand pesetas (twelve 
thousand pounds), of 
which the police found 
some twelve hundred 
pounds in a safe, be- 
sides the record of a 
running account in the Crédit Lyonnais for 
the sum of fifty thousand francs (two thousand 
pounds). All the members of the association 
lived most luxuriously and possessed valuable 
jewels. 

How many have been the victims of these 
swindlers it is difficult to say. The carefully- 
kept books of the “league” do not indicate 
the names of their “clients,” and most of these 
latter doubtless preferred to refrain from inform- 
ing the police of the swindle of which they had 
been the object, either through fear of being 
involved in disagreeable proceedings or simply 
of being laughed at for their credulity. Terrible 
vicissitudes were often suffered in Madrid by 
those who came to hand over their savings to 
the “league.” Many persons recollect having 
seen two unhappy peasants and a poor French 
druggist, ragged and hungry, wandering night 
and day for several weeks through the streets of 
the capital, after having fallen into the snare of 
the “Spanish Prisoner” gang. These unfor- 
tunates were finally repatriated, thanks to a 
subscription raised amongst their compatriots 
residing in the capital, after having suffered all 
manner of privations. It is to be hoped that 
the capture of this gang of rascals and the 
closing of their head-quarters will put an end 
once for all to one of the most artistic and long- 
lived swindles which ever existed. 
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By J. STEwART-KENNEDY. 


Jacko was a vicious and treacherous mongrel whose death had been decreed on account of 


constant misdeeds. 


The author and he patched up a truce, however, during which the dog, with 


splendid pluck, saved Mr. Stewart-Kennedy's life at the expense of his own. 


J ACKO and I could never “hit it,” 
| so to speak. Ever since the day on 
which I nearly hammered the life 
out of him for wantonly gnawing and 
rendering unfit for human con- 
sumption several pounds’ weight of prime sable 
antelope biltong we two had been even as gall 
and bitterness to each other. 

On more than one occasion 
subsequently I had endeavoured 
to reinstall myself in his good 
graces by warily stroking his 
dirty white coat, and by offer- 
ing marrow-bones and similar - 
appetizing tit-bits for his con- 
sumption, but without success ; 
Jacko never forgave or forgot 
the hiding I gave him, and 
almost invariably my friendly 
advances were received by him 
with no more appreciation than 
is embodied in a savage look, 
a snarl, or a vicious snap, as 
the thumb and third finger of 
my left hand and the thumb of my right 
testify to this day. 

A surly mongrel was Jacko, and about as 
ill-favoured a specimen of his kind as one 
could ever wish to have any dealings with, 
at that. 
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His left eye was blind and protruded some- 
what ; his ears, as the result of many a mortal 
combat with various denizens of the bush—for, 
be it known, Jacko would as soon fly at the 
throat of a cheetah as the average dog would set 
about worrying a cat—were ragged to the last 
degree, and indeed partly missing, while his back * 
and thick, muscular neck and 
his unnaturally long and_huge- 
boned legs were covered with 
scars innumerable. 

This, then, was the nightmare 
of a brute whose villainous dis- 
position always kept me on the 
gui vive if I would preserve 
to myself a whole skin. En- 
dowed with the craft and sub- 
tlety of a demon, I am con- 
vinced that for downright 
wickedness, and as_ the per- 
sonification of every conceiv- 
able canine vice, he could give 
Cerberus or any other terror of 
that kidney many points. 

Whenever I made my appearance he instantly 
snarled, and if I chanced to pass near him he 
just as promptly snapped, whereupon, not to be 
outdone, I immediately retaliated with the toe 
of my boot, whip, sjambok, or indeed with what- 
ever means of ¢hastisemerit proved handiest. 


JACKO. 


Had the animal belonged to me I should 
have ended its career speedily, but fortunately 
both for it and for me—as subsequent events 
clearly proved—it did not. Jacko belonged to 
my friend, Mr. J. B. Dowson, a well-known 
trader, who, strange to say, had conceived a 
truly remarkable affection for the brute, a fact 
to which Jacko seemed keenly alive, and of 
which on all occasions he scrupled not to take 
a mean advantage. 

One of the final collisions between myself 
and the dog occurred on the morning of the 
day previous to that on 
which took place the 
exciting incident which I 
intend to describe herein. 

We were at the time 
—April, 1904—trekking 
east from the Unyembe 
district of East Africa en 
route to the coast, and 
had arrived at that part 
of the bush appropriately 
known to the German 
settlers thereabouts as der 
elephant landschaft, and 
which embraces the 
entire southern and 
south - eastern spurs of 
Kilimanjaro. 

For the past few days 
Jacko had been un- 
usually quiet, and had 
appeared as though will- 
ing that the hatchet 
should be buried, to 
which, of course, I had 
no objection. Moreover, 
I did my best to pro- 
mote our friendly rela- 
tions by gorging him with 
the best I had to offer, 
and petting him during 
the intervals in a manner 
calculated to make the 
average dog’s eyes water. 

But I might as well have cast pearls before 
swine as have showered kindnesses upon the 
ungrateful, treacherous animal, for early on this 
particular morning, while I was busily engaged 
in overhauling some baggage, Jacko, an evil 
light flashing in his lonely eye, quietly edged up 
to where I stood, and in a twinkling, before I 
had time to divine his purpose or put myself on 
my guard, sprang at me with a wicked snarl, 
and just missing the calf of my left leg, against 
which his ugly jaws snapped like a hyena trap, 
succeeded in burying his formidable fangs in the 
toe of my boot ; nor would he release his hold 
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thereon till I had pressed his lower jaw a couple 
of inches or so into the ground, and with my 
right foot almost succeeded in kicking the 
stuffing out of him. 

Three seconds later the curtain would have 
fallen upon what would have proved the final 
act in the dog’s chequered career, for I had 
whipped out my Webley and was in the act of 
firing when Dowson, who at that moment turned 
up to render his assistance, struck up my arm, 
causing the bullet to do no more damage than 
to smash to atoms a looking-glass hanging up 
inside the waggon. 

Of the heated argu- 
ment which thereupon 
naturally arose between 
my friend and me I 
need only mention that 
while I in somewhat 
picturesque language 
advocated the dog’s im- 
mediate obliteration, in 
order that a condition of 
comparative safety and 
repose might be estab- 
lished for our numerous 
“boys” in general and 
myself in particular, 
Dowson, whochampioned 
his favourite’s cause 
with a flow of pathetic 
eloquence which might 
have mollified the fury 
of a Viking and softened 
a heart of adamant, 
begged that he should 
be given yet another 
chance of turning aside 
from his evil ways. 
Having at length given 
a grudging acquiescence, 
I put away my revolver 
with a very bad grace, 
and the incident was 
permitted to blow 
over. 

Trekking laboriously for several hours through 
a most inhospitable, undulating country, inter- 
sected by numerous dry watercourses strewn 
with exasperating piles of boulders and loose 
shingle—totally bald so far as vegetation was 
concerned save for the inevitable stunted thorn 
bushes and _sickly-looking, evil-smelling, and 
dust-covered choeki plants—we arrived at mid- 
day on the verge of an exceptionally dense tract 
of bush, at which point, there being a copious 
supply of wholesome water .in the immediate 
vicinity, we decided to outspan for the remainder 
of the day in order that the cattle, being 
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thoroughly rested, might prove in better con- 
dition for negotiating the tangled masses of 
aloes, wait-a-bit thorn, and tough, resinous 
Sambooki grass on the morrow. 

Our camping arrangements being soon com- 
pleted, Dowson thereupon picked up his rifle 
and, whistling for Jacko—who for the past half- 
hour had been industriously engaged in burrow- 
ing his way into an old ant-bear hole—was soon 
swallowed up 
in the bush in 
quest of some- 
thing to fill up 
the common 
pot. Mean- 
while I, with 
soap and towel 
under my arm, 
repaired to the 
spring, where 
the bullocks 
had already 
been watered, 
to enjoy the 
luxury of a 
much - needed 
bathe. 

Having per- 
formed my ablutions to 
my entire satisfaction, 1 
climbed reluctantly out of 
the cool, refreshing spring 
water, and, having picked 
my way carefully through 
the thorny undergrowth to the secluded spot 
where I had deposited my raiment, discovered, 
with great and justifiable astonishment, that I 
had been forestalled by my archenemy Jacko, 
inasmuch as his ugly person was comfortably 
established in the very midst thereof ! 

My friend and the dog had parted company 
in the bush under circumstances which shall be 
disclosed anon. 

Recovering partly from the surprise I received 
on becoming aware of the dog’s unexpected 
presence, and bethinking me of the hard fact 
that, should I be called upon to do battle under 
existing circumstances, things could not but go 
hard with me, seeing that my lower extremities 
were clothed only in disadvantages, I decided to 
make overtures of peace. 

Asa preliminary I had just managed to fetch 
up a sort of little smile when Jacko took the 
initiative in his own peculiar way. Springing to 
his feet with a growl he rushed upon me with 
bared fangs, whereupon I beat a hasty and 
undignified retreat, and did not stop, or even 
hesitate, until I was floundering in the midst of 
the pool I had so recently vacated. 


“1 SAT THERE WITH THE WATER UP TO MY NECK.” 


The picture I presented as I sat there with 
the water up to my neck to prevent the scorch- 
ing sun from blistering my back, while the dog, 
thirsting for my blood, paced the borders of the 
pool, must have been ridiculous in the extreme, 
even though the humour of the situation did 
not appeal to me at the time. 

At length, when fully a quarter of an hour 
had elapsed, during which I poured out the 
vials of my wrath on the animal’s 
head and burled at it the last missile 
to be found in the sandy bed of 

the pool, in vain hopes 

of driving it off, I rose 

once more to my feet, 

and, promising him 
that he would be 
gathered to his 
fathers — before 
he was many 
hours older, 
swallowed my 
dignity and 
called lustily to 
the boys in 
camp to come 
to my assist- 
ance. Nor was 
it till the shins 
of more than 
one of those 
gentlemen had 
suffered — that 
they were en- 
abled to drive the infuriated dog away and keep 
him at a convenient distance till I had 
scrambled into my clothes. 

A few minutes later, armed with a stout 
sjambok, I sallied forth to administer the chas- 
tisement he so richly deserved, only to find that 
he had vanished. Assuming that he had gone 
off to rejoin his master, I soon forgot the 
incident in attending to matters of greater 
consequence which cropped up to occupy my 
attention. 

Shortly before sundown Dowson again put in 
an appearance, and as I turned to greet him one 
glance at his face was sufficient to tell me with- 
out verbal assurance that something out of the 
usual course of events had transpired during his 
absence to ruffle his invariably calm even 
temper. Moreover, he wore a handkerchief 
bound tightly round his right hand. 

“Seen Jacko?” he asked casually, ignoring 
my look of inquiry. I replied in the affirmative 
and proceeded to relate in brief an account of 
what had happened after I had had my bathe. 

“Very well,” said’ my, friend, grimly, when I 
had finished, “‘that™settles it; “This ”—undoing 
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the handkerchief and showing me an ugly wound 
in the back of his hand—‘‘is a bit of Jacko’s 
work too. He fastened himself there without 
any provocation whatsoever, and, indeed, while I 
was actually patting him. He then cleared out, 
probably with the intention of paying you a visit. 
I’m afraid we must get rid of him after this; I 
couldn’t trust him now. Shoot him down at 
sight if you wish. I don’t suppose you have any 
objection to offer, have you?” And he smiled. 

I smiled also, and failed not to heartily con- 
gratulate him upon what I was pleased to term 
his sudden and unlooked-for manifestation of 
sound common sense, much to his disgust. 

But Jacko’s craft was on a par with his 
treachery, which, as you may by this time have 
conceived, was something to be reckoned with. 

Keenly alive, no doubt, to the deep disgrace 
into which he had fallen, he refrained from 
putting in an appearance that night, nor, on 
making inquiries the following morning, had 
any of the boys gleaned an inkling regarding 
his whereabouts. 

In the meantime there transpired an incident 
which caused us considerable annoyance, and 
as the result of which I write this story. 

Briefly it was this. 

I had just completed dressing my friend’s 
hand, when three of our boys who had been 
grazing the bullocks in a clearing about half a 
mile distant returned to camp, and in fear and 
trembling imparted to us the news that one of 
their charges had strayed. They exonerated 
themselves, of course, after the manner of their 
kind, from all blame connected therewith. 

The villains, instead of attending to their 
duty, had no doubt spent the afternoon snoring 
in the seductive shade of some bush or other, 
although, on being taxed therewith, their 
spvkesman—a tall, gaunt, and glib-tongued 
Masai thief, behind whose dirty person the 
other two miscreants endeavoured to conceal 
themselves — repudiated the accusation most 
strenuously, and with a great display of wounded 
dignity swore by all that was holy that not for 
one single moment had they so much as closed 
an eye—statements which, of course, we took 
cum grano salts. , 

That my friend did not at once fall upon the 
three rogues and summarily “lay them out” 
then and there with that unerring dexterity, 
born of long practice, which he had elevated 
almost to a fine art, I attributed solely to the 
unfavourable condition of his right fist. 

A sound “‘salted” bullock is a valuable asset 
at any time, but to lose this particular animal 
just now might prove little short of disastrous to 
us, tsetse fly and snake-bite having already 
deprived us of five out of our original twelve. 


As it would have been not only useless, but 
foolhardy, to organize a search party at that 
time of night, darkness having already fallen, 
and carnivora of almost every species being 
plentiful in the neighbourhood, there was nothing 
for it but to remain inactive till the following morn- 
ing, when a thorough search for the truant might 
be made under more favourable circumstances. 

With the first sign of dawn, therefore, we were 
afoot and had formed our plans, which were, 
briefly, as follows. 

It was decided that with the exception of two 
of our boys, whom it would be necessary 
to leave behind to look after the camp, we 
should muster all hands and proceed forward 
through the bush in the direction of a low range 
of hills some three or four miles distant, which 
point having been gained we would then station 
our men at regular intervals along the slope and 
gradually work our way back through the bush 
in a formation like the extended horns of a 
Zulu impi. 

Our destination having been reached in due 
time, we at once posted our men according to 
arrangement ; this work having been completed 
with alacrity, we commenced to retrace our 
steps individually through the dense bush, each 
one of us equally anxious, no doubt, that the 
giving of the prearranged signal which was to 
announce the discovery of the bullock should 
fall to his lot. 

And now it was that the series of adventures 
which fate had in store for me began to make 
themselves manifest. 

I must have covered at least two-thirds of the 
distance to the bottom of the long, gradual 
slope when suddenly I heard the sharp metallic 
bark of Dowson’s Winchester three times in 
rapid succession at some considerable distance 
to my right. 

Keeping straight ahead I at length reached 
the foot, and it was while mentally noting the 
fact that elephants with calves had recently been 
in the vicinity that a somewhat exciting incident 
occurred. 

I was about to proceed on my way when a 
dull rumbling noise, at first scarcely distinguish- 
able, but presently loud — unmistakably the 
pounding of a multitude of hoofs—smote upon 
my ears, and almost before I had time to realize 
what was happening in the oscillating bush 
around me a large herd of eland broke cover, 
and in a trice I found myself in the very midst 
of a perfect avalanche of graceful, bounding, 
fawn-coloured bodies and delicate spiral horns— 
a spectacle strikingly grand, no doubt, but, under 
the circumstances in which it was viewed by the 
present)historian, fraught with’no inconsiderable 
danger. 
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As it was, while endeavouring to dodge clear 
of the terrified animals, one of them, swerving in 
its course, caught me broadside on and knocked 
me spinning head over heels into the middle of 
a mimosa thicket. Here, bombarded with 
pebbles, I discreetly remained until the living 
tide had spent itself, leaving me enveloped in a 
veritable whirlwind of dust and sand, consoling 
myself as best I could over the loss of two of 
my front tecth! 

Worming my way steadily backwards and 
forwards amongst the dense clumps of cacti and 
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a stone lying beside his feet, Jacko—for it was 
he—vanished from the spot with a howl of 
terror. 

Mortified at having missed my mark I there- 
upon rushed forward to the place where I had 
seen him disappear, but not being able to dis- 
cover any trace of him I consoled myself with 
promises of better luck next time and turned 
my attention once more to the business in hand. 

Half an hour or so later, feeling inclined for a 
smoke, I had seated myself on a small ant-hill, 
and was engaged in charging the bowl of my 
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tufts of wiry grass, I had arrived at a point where 
the bush was considerably more open, and was 
glancing casually to the left, where, in the 
distance and high above the clouds, the glisten- 
ing, ice-bound craters of Kimawenzi and Kibo, 
the two peaks of Kilimanjaro, stood out clearly 
against the sky like opalescent islands in an 
ethereal sea, when immediately below my line 
of vision I caught a momentary glimpse of some 
small animal or other moving cautiously amongst 
the scrub a couple of hundred yards or so 
ahead of me. 

Standing perfectly still, I kept my eyes glued 
to the spot. Presently I detected the grasses 
near by moving suspiciously, and the next 
moment the body of the animal in question 
came into full view. 

In a twinkling my rifle was to my shoulder 
and I fired, and as the bullet smashed to atoms 


pipe, when, a scarcely perceptible movement 
behind causing me to glance sharply over my 
shoulder, I was astonished to behold nothing less 
than the object of my wrath standing quietly not 
three yards away ; not, however, the treacherous, 
ferocious-looking dog of yesterday, but, on the 
contrary, the most miserable and dejected 
creature I had ever regted eyes upon. 

Astonished beyond measure at the woebegone 
mien assumed by the depraved brute, the ludi- 
crousness of which may be readily imagined, I 
scarcely knew how to act. Had he presented 
himself minus that indescribable expression of 
remorse which was so much in evidence, the 
probability is that I would have dropped him in 
his tracks then and there. As it was, though 
scarcely conscious of the action, I drew my 
revolver.and slowly covered jhim. 

As I did so, the dog, apparently fully aware 
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of what this signified, crouched down in the 
sand with a scarcely audible whine, and, raising 
his eye full of silent eloquence to mine, seemed 
actually to plead with me for his life. 

The effect which the dog’s strange manner 
had upon me was little short of marvellous. 
Never before had I experienced such sensations 
as I did during * 
those few criti- 
cal moments, 
and never do 
I expect that 
in the natural 
course of 
events I shall 
experience 
them again. 
My right hand 
felt numb and 
absolutely 
powerless. 
Had my life 
depended 
upon it I could 
not have pulled 
that trigger. 

Slowly lower- 
ing my aim I 
returned the 
weapon to its 
case. 

“Jacko,” 
said I, holding out my hand, “come here.” 

Rising slowly to his feet and half crawling, 
half walking, he drew near to where I sat and 
crouched down beside me in the sand. 

“Well, Jacko, are you a good dog now?” I 
asked, patting him without fear on the head. 
“Will you turn over a new leaf if I spare you 
this time, in spite of your manifold sins and 
wickednesses in the past ?” 

His mute reply to my question was as 
eloquent as the look which a couple of minutes 
before had saved his life. 

Hesitating a few moments as_ though 
uncertain how his advances would be received, 
he at length jumped up on his hind legs 
and made several frantic endeavours to lick 
my face. 

“Very well, old dog,” I said, rising hastily to 
avoid these somewhat too demonstrative tokens 
of friendship, “ we'll bury the hatchet since you 
appear agreeable. Come away, then.” And 
together we started off, I for my part wondering 
what Dowson would have to say to this new 
phase of our relationship, and Jacko making 
‘manifest his keen appreciation of the compact 
into which we had entered, jumping up every 
now and then to lick my hand and executing 
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every other conceivable acrobatic feat except, 
perhaps, a double back-somersault. 

The part of the bush in which I presently 
found myself became by degrees more and more 
dense, until it got almost untraversable, necessi- 
tating my making a wide détour to the right, 
which I did by descending into the dry, boulder- 
strewn bed of 
a stream and 
following its 
meandering 
course for 
about a quarter 
of a mile, at 
which point it 
ended abruptly 
in an extensive 
tract of marshy 
ground, where 
countless thou- 
sands of plump 
waterfowl, dis- 
turbed by my 
approach, 
circled over- 
head in vast 
billows: and 
filled the air 
with an ear- 
splitting din. 

Passing 
along the 
margin of this swamp for upwards of a couple 
of hundred yards I was about to turn aside 
once more into the bush when I observed 
what at first sight I imagined to be the 
spoor of the missing bullock, and which, 
although evidently quite fresh, was quickly 
becoming obliterated owing to the soft, marshy 
nature of the ground: 

I had stood for a few minutes carefully 
Scrutinizing the impressions which were so 
rapidly becoming obliterated in the ooze, unable 
to determine whether my surmise as to their 
origin was correct or not, when my attention 
was drawn to Jacko, who, some distance away 
on the farther side of a dense belt of tall reeds 
which fringed the borders of the swamp, began 
to snarl and bark in a most frenzied manner. 

Imagining that my surmise had proved the 
Correct one after all, and that Jacko, while 
prowling around, had accidentally happened 
upon the animal, I sprang lightly up the sodden 
bank, throwing discretion to the winds, and 
forcing my way indiscriminately through the 
opaque screen of reeds emerged somewhat pre- 
cipitately on the farther side—to find myself 
almost face to face-with a huge buffalo bull, at 
whose legs, in’ imminent danger of being -gored 
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and tossed, the dog was making repeated savage 
attacks ! 

Never before had I witnessed such a sight. 
Frothing at the mouth, and giving vent to 
terrible bellows of rage and pain, the infuriated 
buffalo, twisting and turning, endeavoured to 
gore the plucky dog, but without success ; 
Jacko continued to worry first one leg and then 
the other, repeatedly dodging the lightning sweeps 
of those terrible horns with a display of agility 
calculated to stupefy the senses of a matador. 

Fascinated by this truly unique sight, I failed 
for the moment fully to realize the precarious- 
ness of my own position, and indeed stood 
looking on almost with enthusiasm. 

My awakening to the danger which con- 
fronted me was rude. 

Suddenly becoming aware of my presence, 
the buffalo immediately withdrew its attention 
from the dog and, giving vent to a deep, 
ominous snort, wheeled round and bore down 
upon me like a whirlwind. 

Instinctively I realized that I had foolishly 
landed myself in 
an extremely awk- 
ward position. 

Quickly shoul- 
dering my rifle 
—a *303 Lee- 
Enfield—I fired, 
but, in my excite- 
ment, made a 
very bad miss. 
Again I fired, but 
with no better 
result, for, owing 
to the rapid 
oscillation of the 
brute’s body, the 
bullet merely 
grazed its side, 
laying bare its 
ribs. 

For the third 
time I raised my 
rifle and pulled 
the trigger. There 
followed no re- 
port. Owing to 
the hurry in which 
we had set out 
from camp that 
morning I had 
omitted to fill the 
magazine ! 

Almost yelling 
out in my excite- 
ment, I there- 
upon quickly 
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clubbed my useless weapon, and as the brute 
was virtually upon me dealt it a tremendous 
blow on the left side of the jaws; then, 
throwing myself hastily to one side, I was just 
in time to avoid being horribly gouged by 
its sweeping horn, which grazed me slightly 
between the spine and left shoulder-blade. 
I tripped over some obstruction hidden in the 
long, matted grass, and, struggling vainly to 
regain my equilibrium, twisted round and fell 
heavily on my back. 

Of what occurred immediately after that I 
have but a confused and uncertain recollection. 
Suffice it to say that the next thing I clearly 
remember was that the brute stood over me, 
while, with a firm hold of either horn and with 
that superhuman strength born of sheer despera- 
tion, I managed in some inexplicable way to 
keep my body in such a position as to render 
the process of goring an impossibility—for the 
time being at least. 

Several times I thought of my revolver and 
longed to have it in my grasp, but such was my 

position that had 

I let go my hold 

for one brief in- 

stant my ribs 
would have been 
smashed and torn 
asunder, and 
there would have 
been an end to 
me in infinitely 

. less time than it 
takes to re- 
view the fact in 
writing. 

The pounding 
to which my body 
was momentarily 
subjected as the 
buffalo shook and 
spasmodically 
raised and 
lowered its head 
and trod en me 
as it changed its 
position, I will 
leave to your 
imagination. I 
have often mar- 
velled that a 
whole bone was 
left in my body. 

Once my head 
struck the ground 
with such stun- 
hing force that I 
am convinced 
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that it was only by a desperate exertion of will- 
power that I was enabled to retain conscious- 
ness ; and it was just after this incident that, 
strange though it may appear under the circum- 
stances, I distinctly remember how particularly 
offensive was the brute’s hot, fetid breath to my 
nostrils. 

How long I clung in that position Iam unable 


shoved a cartridge into the breech just as the 
buffalo, turning in his tracks, prepared to rush 
me a second time. I took steady aim, and, 
firing point-blank, had the unbounded satisfac- 
tion of seeing him stagger forward a few paces, 
drop on his knees, and roll over on his side, shot 
through the heart. 

Dowson, who, attracted by my shots, came 
up five or ten minutes later, took a measure- 
ment of the horns, and found them to be 
exactly thirty-nine and a half inches from 
tip to tip. 

They were a magnificent pair, and are 
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to say, but, sharp pains commencing to shoot 
through the strained muscles of my arms and 
shoulders, I began to realize that I could not 
withstand the terrible strain much longer. 

Suddenly Jacko, who had not ceased to worry 
at the animal’s legs, changed his tactics. He 
flew at its full, heavy throat, and, burying his 
formidable fangs deep into the flesh, ripped 
open a large artery, the warm blood from which, 
ejected in violent spurts, fell reeking upon the 
withered grass and upon my legs and breast. 
This plucky attack on the part of the dog was 
indeed the means of my salvation. 

Bellowing terrifically and shaking off my 
hold in a manner which almost dislocated my 
shoulders, the great brute, swinging fiercely 
around, rushed upon the dog, and the next 
moment poor Jacko was flying through the air, 
ripped by those terrible horns. 

Now was my chance. 

Reeling to my feet, blood-stained and 
exhausted, I quickly recovered my rifle and 
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now, I believe, in the possession of his Excel- 
lency the Governor of Mozambique. 

One word more and I have finished. 

A few minutes later, when, standing over 


poor Jacko's lifeless corpse, I realized that but 


for his timely succour I should in all probability 
have been ere then as insensible to mundane 
affairs as he was, and that scarcely an hour ago 
I had deliberately shot at him with intent to kill, 
cursing the luck through which my vicious ends 
were providentially frustrated, my feelings were 
such as defy description. 

That I owed my life to him there is, of course, 
no shadow of doubt, for to have prolonged that 
terrible wrestle for more than a few brief 
seconds would have been an absolute physical 
impossibility. 

Poor Jacko! We buried him where he lay, 
and, having piled stones and thorns over his 
grave to protect it from the ravages of the 
scavengers of the bush, turned aside and made 
the best of our,way,toycamp, 


“T have been a zoological collector for many years,” writes the author, “having collected in 
various parts of Europe, as well as in Mexico and the United States. This story is an account of a 
midnight adventure which befell me in the winter of 1900.” 


eg] NCE, when I was just beginning my 


(G WY} work as a collector of wild animals, 
Ly 


| 
7) I undertook to catch some of the 
uE | great cormorants that live off the 
coast of California. Failing in my 
efforts to snare them, I reverted to the methods 
of the primitive savage, and, swimming out 
through the breakers in the night-time, I landed 
upon one of their rookeries and seized three of 
them while they slept. After this adventure, 
which left me much the worse 
for wear, I decided to go out 
of the cormorant business per- 
-manently. Two years later, 
however, during the Christmas 
holidays, I found myself walk- 
ing the shores of the Bay of 
Monterey and once more look- 
ing for cormorants. 

At the time of my first cor- 
morant hunt I had sent the birds 
to the National Zoological Park 
at Washington, but now, after 
two years, the director of an- 
other park wrote to remind me 
that I had agreed to furnish him 
also with cormorants. If neces- 
sary I could have repudiated my 
contract, but a sense of responsi- 
bility—disguising, it may be, a latent thirst for ad- 
venture—prompted me once more to make the 
attempt. This I did the more readily as several 
friends of mine, who studied at the Hopkins 
Marine Laboratory, near Monterey, during the 
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holidays assured me that there I could pluck 
cormorants off the rocks as easily as chickens 
from a.roost. Thus tempted, I accompanied 
them to Pacific Grove, where, as usual, I found 
that these things are never so easy as they seem. 

Walking up the beach to Lighthouse Point, 
I was delighted to see as many as two hun- 
dred cormorants—great reddish-brown birds— 
perched upon the summit of a white rock which 
was connected with the mainland by a long 
line of submerged boulders. 
Stretching broad wings in the 
sunshine, or twining their snaky 
necks as they preened their 
feathers, these birds promised 
a rich harvest when the tide, 
laying bare the connecting rocks, 
should allow me to pass out to 
them. But at low tide my pro- 
spective victims, who had evi- 
dently been much shot at, 
dropped one by one from their 
roosting-place and flapped warily 
away. As there are two low 
tides in the twenty-four hours, 
and as I ‘intended to operate 
under cover of the darkness, this 
movement did not worry me. 
Climbing out over the rough 
boulders I mounted the rookery and looked it 
over carefully, fixing every detail in my mind. 
This done I returned to the laboratory and 
began work on a cage. 

My plan) for: catching ‘these\cormorants was 
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quite simple. At the next low tide, which was 
due at three o'clock in the morning, I would 
once more walk out to this rock and, under 
cover of the darkness, 
creep up andseize my 
victims as they slept. 
Fascinated by the 
anticipation of my 
adventure, I could 
hardly wait for the 
night to come. ‘There 
is a wondrous thrill 
about this wild- 
animal way of hunt- 
ing which rouses the 
whole being — the 
savage exultation 
with which our cave- 
dwelling ancestors 
creptupon their prey. 

Now ordinarily I 
consider it, if not bad 
luck, at least a sign 
of over-confidence to 
build a cage before 
you catch your bird, 
and in this instance 
it presaged disaster. 
However foolish it 
may seem, it is in- 
evitable that a man 
who takes chances in 
life shall believe in 
luck, and, as such 
superstitions are 
weakening, I always 
try to avoid them. 
But at dinner that 
evening one of the laboratory boys, without 
knowing that it was my intention to brave the 
elements that night, burst out :-— 

“Say, it was just a year ago to-night that I 
found that dead body on the beach!” Despite 
my efforts to head him off, he proceeded to 
narrate the gruesome details of finding the body 
of a young man thrown up by the waves, and 
how he had received from the State twenty-five 
dollars for dragging it above high-water mark. 
Until then I had been all animation and con- 
fidence, but when, carrying my blankets and 
sacks, I plodded through the night towards 
Lighthouse Point I could not help remember- 
ing the fate of that hapless young man whose 
body had been found drowned upon the beach. 

Spreading my bed beneath a storm-bent tree 
among the sand-hills where the great light on 
the hill, winking to guide the sea-tossed mariner, 
flashed its ten-thousand candle-power glance at 
me every three minutes, I slept fitfully until 


“CLIMBING OUT OVER THE ROUGH BOULDERS 1 MOUNTED THE ROOKERY.” 


half-past two in the morning. The night was 
raw and cold, with a sharp wind, and as | crawled 
out of my warm blankets and blundered through 
the sand-hills to the 
shore it was with no 
great enthusiasm for 
the adventure. 

On that lonely 
beach the earth 
seemed to tremble 
from the thud of 
every wave, and the 
salt spray swept far 
inland. Climbing 
upon a rock I tried 
to pierce the dark- 
ness, and at last I 
made out the top of 
Bird Rock, floating 
like a white ghost 
above the water. But 
those pale phantoms 
which swept about it 
like racing sea-crea- 
tures—by the thun- 
der of their voices I 
knew them to be the 
crests of waves. 
Working out farther 
on the slippery rocks 
I saw that half the 
length of my passage- 
way was swamped in 
water, and, magnified 
by the obscurity, the 
rushing waves 
looked monstrous 
as they roared and 
foamed among the boulders. At three o'clock 
the tide should be at its lowest, and finding my 
pathway all awash threw me into a strange con- 
fusion, such as comes to men when the solid 
earth shakes beneath them. As I debated 
whether to abandon the attempt for the night 
or to risk such a dangerous passage, suddenly 
there flashed before me the vision of a young 
man lying dead upon the beach—and I was 
afraid. Shivering in the cold and darkness, I 
could not conquer the feeling that if I ventured 
out that night my bad-luck laboratory friend 
would make another twenty-five dollars by 
dragging me also above high-water mark! 
Thoroughly scared, I crept back to my blankets, 
and in the morning returned to the laboratory 
without my birds. 

After such a miserable failure I naturally 
came in for considerable chaffing from the 
laboratory fellows, but, saying nothing of my 
superstitious fright, I justified my poor success 
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by the high water which had covered the con- 
necting rocks. Until this time I had always 
visited the coast in the summer-time, and so 
had thought that where there is a low tide in the 
afternoon there will be a still lower one in the 
morning. This I found to be a mistake, for in 
winter the relation is reversed ; so that, while in 
the afternoon I could walk dry-shod to the 
rookery at Lighthouse Point, in the early 
morning I would have to fight my way out 
through the water. Thus, from expecting to 
catch cormorants like picking chickens off 
the perch, I was once more under the necessity 
of swimming for them at night—or, worse 
yet, working my way out over submerged rocks. 
This was more dangerous than swimming, but, 
having undertaken to catch the cormorants, I 
would not now turn back. I was ashamed of 
my weakness of the day before, and determined 
to make another attempt that very night. 

It was two o’clock on New Year’s morning, 
with a raw wind blowing up a storm from sea, 
when I crept once more through the sand-hills 
to the beach and, shivering and shaking, 
stripped for my work. With only a blue 
jumper and a pair of moccasins on, I took my 
bundle of grain sacks and started out over the 
black rocks. But this time. I did not look out 
at the hungry waves, racing and roaring and 
lapping about the white rock. Attending 
strictly to business, I fumbled my way from 
point to point of the course I had charted out, 
and, coming at last to the edge of the channel 
where the waves met and rolled back, I saw 
that, after all, they were not so large as I had 
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thought. Plunging in as the water receded, I 
gained the white rock in safety before the next 
wave swept in; then, hauling myself out, I crept 
stealthily along its base until I came to a cave 
where I had planned to hide my birds when 
caught. Laying my sacks out with the mouths 
open and strings ready to tie, I peered around, 
and soon in the darkness the square-topped 
forms of cormorants, sleeping with their long 
necks tucked under their wings, loomed up 
against the sky like headless tin soldiers standing 
at attention. 

For some reason the birds upon the top of 
the rock were very uneasy, scuffling with each 
other for favourite resting-places and craning 
their long necks as they stared about ; but lower 
down they were at peace, and not ten feet above 
me a great tin soldier slept profoundly. Him I 
marked for my prey, and crouching low I crept 
carefully up the steep rock, worming my toes 
into little holes and cracks for support. But if 
the tin soldier slept profoundly there was one 
above him who was very much awake, and as I 
drew near my victim this busybody, twisting his 
long neck like a corkscrew, flapped his wings and 
gave vent to a series of harsh croaks. This was 
peculiarly exasperating, as I had hoped to seize 
my victim before he drew his head from beneath 
his wing, for then I could save myself from his 
fish-killing beak, of which I stood in great awe, 
having been badly bitten in my attempt of two 
years before. Fearing every moment that the 
sleeping bird would awake, I wriggled quickly 
up until my breast was nearly against his broad 
back, but my foothold was so awkward that I 
could not safely let 
go with my _ hands. 
Twisting sideways, I 
braced my knees, and 
was just rising up to 
seize him when the 
croaker above began 
to squawk. Swaying 
before me, the tin 
soldier squirmed un- 
easily; then, just as I 
rose above him, he 
woke up. Out came 
his long neck, but be- 
fore he could strike I 
caught it. With the 
other hand I at the 
same time clasped 
him about the body 
and, my feet slipping 
at the same moment, 
we slid struggling to 
the bottom of the rock. 
There-I promptly lay 
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down on my captive, tucked his head beneath 
his wing, and, before he could recover from his 
astonishment, thrust him into a sack, tied it 
tight, and threw him into the cave. 

Meanwhile the croaker had been doing a war- 
dance, alarming half the birds on the rock, so 
that many of them leaped into the sea. Know- 
ing that none of the others had seen me I re- 
mained quiet ; and soon, in a very bad humour, 
they hopped back upon the rock. But they 
were now so thoroughly aroused that I decided to 
try the other side of the rock. Creeping around 
its base I gained the entrance to a deep fissure 
which extended through the middle of the 
rookery. On the opposite side I could still hear 
the cormorants flapping and squabbling, but here 
all was quiet. About twenty feet up the trench, 
and almost on its edge, I saw a fine large bird 
soundly sleeping. Noting carefully his location 
I crawled on my 
hands and_ knees 
until I lay just below 
him. Then, peeping 
out to make certain, 
I suddenly rose up 
and swept him bodily 
from his perch. 

This strange dis- 
appearance must 
have been witnessed 
by some of his com- 
panions, for as I 
struggled with the 
desperate wretch— 
he was almost as 
strong as I — the 
whole flock was 
thrown into an up- 
rvar. For ten minutes 
I lay in that ill-smell- 
ing fissure holding 
my victim, while the 
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ashore with my prizes. Hurrying back to the 
cave, I placed my second victim in a sack—but 
the spirit of revenge detained me. That same 
old croaker, who had made more noise and 
trouble than a hundred ordinary cormorants, 
caught a glimpse of me and, dancing about 
above me, burst into a storm of rasping protest. 

This so irritated me that, noticing that he 
stood near the edge of the long fissure, I 
resolved to take down his pride a peg. Stand- 
ing up so that he could locate me, I then 
crouched and, passing swiftly round the base 
of the rock, crawled into the fissure. Peering 
over the edge I saw his back, where, with head 
craned out towards my cave, he still stepped 
about in his war-dance. Most of the other 
cormorants had by this time leaped into the 
ocean, and, having a clear way, I hustled down 
the passage until I stood just below him. 
Then, rising up sud- 
denly, I grabbed that 
raucous busybody by 
both legs and swung 
him into the trench. 
Squawking like an 
old hen he thrashed 
me over the head 
with his heavy wings 
and threw back his 
head to bite me. 
Knowing the fearful 
punishment which 
his bill could ad- 
minister, I paid no 
attention to his wings, 
but, clutching his 
neck, ran my hand up 
on it until I held his 
head fast. Then, 
lying down across his 
wings, I pinioned 
them against his body 


entire rookery of cor- 
morants flapped and 
scrabbled over the 
rocks, wondering, no 
doubt—for only two 
or three of them had 
seen me—-what the 
disturbance was all 
about. In this period 
of quiet I realized 
that time was pass- 
ing, and that I was 
very cold and wet. 


My clammy jumper stuck 


“RISING UP SUDDENLY, 1 GRABBED THAT RAUCOUS BUSYBODY BY 
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and carried him in 
triumph to my cave. 

While I had been 
visiting my spite upon 
the croaker, the tide, 
which waits for no 
man’s revenge, had 
been rapidly coming 
in, and when, with my 
three victims swung 
across my shoulders 
in sacks, I stepped 


down to the edge of the channel, I saw that the 


to me, and I discovered that my knees had been 
badly bruised in the capture of the tin soldier. 
The tide also was coming in, and I saw that I 
must move quickly if I wished to get safely 


water was deep. Sweeping around both sides of 
the big rock the waves completely covered my 
pathway and, flowing back, exposed only the tops 
of stones." Forty feét-was a, long distance to travel 
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across such a place 
in the interval be- 
tween two waves, 
but, since I would 
gain nothing by wait- 
ing, I tied my three 
sacks together and 
took the chance. 
Half- way across 
the point of a sharp 
rock marked my pas- 
sage-way. On one 
side of this there lay 
a deep pool, where 
the waters churned 
white against hidden 
ledges. On the other 
was a mass of boul- 
ders, jaggedassharks’ 
teeth, through which 
the breakers combed 
and fretted. As two 
waves met and fell 
batk, I dropped 
down into the water 
and fought my way 
towards this sharp 
tock. Butat the first 
step I stumbled over 
a submerged rock 
and, rising up, fell 
into a deep hole, 
with the three cor- 
“morants dangling about my neck. Leaping up 
again, I struggled desperately to escape ; but the 
weight of the birds dragged me down, and before 
I was half across I heard the waves thundering 
in upon me. Before me rose the sharp rock that 
had been my guide, and knowing that I could 
not avoid the onrush of the waves, I threw my 
arms about it and clung like a barnacle. It is a 
weird sensation to have the waves close over one 
in the darkness, for they seem to be alive, and 
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fighting like wild 
creatures. Very bru- 
tally those two waves 
assaulted me, buffet- 
ing from both sides at 
once, then struggling 
as to which should 
have me. In that 
combat the wave 
from the deep pool 
won, but, though it 
wrenched and 
bruised me, I would 
not let go. Norwould 
I drop my cormo- 
rants, but even in 
the wildest rush I 
clung to the sacks, 
which bung about 
the rock. Grudgingly 
the great wave re 
tired, and then, 
throwing my hard- 
earned — cormorants 
over my shoulder de- 
fiantly, as one who 
conquers, I staggered 
to the shore. 

The dim light of 
New Year’s morning 
was just creeping over 
the water when, nurs- 
ing my salt - stung 
wounds, I looked back at the hungry waves and 
made a New Year's resolution—never to catch 
cormorants again. As for the tin soldier, the 
sleeper, and my old enemy the croaker, they were 
none the worse for their hard treatment, and later 
I shipped them to the park, where they now 
entertain little children by swallowing big fish 
whole. As a memento of this indiscreet adven- 
ture, I still carry a number of scars, which help 
me to remember my New Year's resolution. 
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A Journey in Mexico. 


By AsHMoRE Russan. 


From the Pacific coast of Mexico to the capital the author travelled by diligence, train, and 


on mule-back. 
as the accompanying article shows. 


Each method of transport provided incidents both exciting and humorous, 
Incidentally Mr. Russan gives one a glimpse of the 


conditions of life in picturesque Mexico. 


rT y |O-DAY ‘one may travel by train from 
! C @ye) the Mexican port of Manzanillo, on 
Sw] 4 | the Pacific, wd Colima, to the 
lat Mee] capital. Yesterday, so to say, the 
~~ journey was best made by train to 
Colima, mule-back to Zapotlan, dihgencia to 
Guadalajara, train the rest of the way. I made 
the journey yesterday, also so to say. 

One train only left Manzanillo each day. It 
generally ran to Colima, but not always, and it 
usually started about 1 p.m. On this occasion 
it was crowded, and apparently most of the 
people remaining in the port had come to the 
station to see us off—an attention that may have 
been prompted by the problematical return of 
their friends. 

Very soon after we had passed the great lagoon 
of Cuyutlan the train began to climb a spur of 
the Sierra Madre. As there were no various- 
angled crosses beside the track, it would be 
difficult to give the inclines, but at the first 
serious rise the engine came to a stand. 

“She’s broke her right ‘eccentric,’ ” said an 
American mining man who had walked ahead 
to reconnoitre. 

To properly appreciate the gravity of a broken 
“eccentric” one must perhaps be an engineer, 
but it would appear that our locomotive had 
plenty more. 

After about an hour’s delay we started again, 
and soon got on a steeper grade. Then the fun 
really began. Generally we ran forward, but 
very often we ran back, and when the retrograde 
journeys came to an end, owing possibly to some 
friendly Indian heaping stones on the rails, we 
generally dropped something. One by one the 
goods vans were uncoupled and left behind, 
the third-class coach followed, the passengers 
crowding into the second-class, and finally this 
also was discarded, and the whole of the passen- 
gers were crammed into the first-class coach. 
Still, for every two or three miles gained by 
short rushes we ran back at least one. It was 
ticklish work. The line was not too well 
ballasted, curves were frequent, and the bridges 
—spiders’ webs stretched over deep barrancas 
or foaming ‘mountain torrents—seemed mostly 


to be laid at an awkward angle. When running 
back towards a bridge it looked the easiest thing 
possible to miss a strand of the web and topple 
over into another world. 

About three miles from Colima, the terminus, 
we stuck fast, aided perhaps by more boulders 
behind, and the driver whistled for help. He 
kept it up for a couple of hours, but no aid came, 
so all the passengers alighted. With a mighty 
effort the engine hauled the passengers’ baggage 
van and the empty coach off that grade, and 
presently puffed into Colima, about six hours 
late, having left at different stations on the road 
three goods vans and two passenger coaches. 

Some day Colima, nestling below the active 
volcano of the same name, will be a great city. 
In a geographical sense it is the Manchester 
of that part of Mexico, Manzanillo being its 
Liverpool. The Plaza at Colima is very pretty, 
full of orange trees and flowers, with the usual 
pavilion for the band in the middle. As for the 
volcano, it was in sight for twelve days, six spent 
in the city and six on the road, and all the time 
a dense volume of smoke was ascending. Its 
energies do not always find a sufficient outlet in 
smoke ; for some hours our mules picked their 
way amid blocks of scorize, which lay at least 
twelve miles from the crater, and as recently as 
1903 there was an outburst, accompanied by an 
earthquake, which laid part of the town in ruins, 
killed a number of people, and so shook the 
great cathedral that the towers had to be pulled 
down lest they should fall. 

But for the ssesfa Colima would be rather a 
nice place to dwell in. The business houses 
close from noon to two o'clock each day, and 
everybody who can afford it goes, or is supposed 
to go, to sleep. For the natives and foreign 
residents it is no doubt an admirable institution, 
but it annoys the traveller mightily on occasion. 
After arrangements had been made to leave 
Colima, Knudsen, one of my travelling com- 
panions, discovered that some of his belongings 
had been left at Manzanillo. At five minutes 
past twelve he went to the telegraph office to 
wire to a friend at the port, asking him to 
find his things(and.send /them on immediately 
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by the only train, which there would be just 
time to catch. A clerk in charge took his 
message and the money. 

“You will send the telegram off at once ?” 
said Knudsen. 

“Impossible, sefor,” the official answered. 
“Tt is the stesta.” 

“But it is most 
important. Unless 
the telegram is re- 
ceived before the 
train leaves, I shall 
lose my baggage.” 

Knudsen’s pro- 
spective loss did not 
interest the operator. 
“Tt is the séesta, 
senor,” he answered, 
drowsily. 

“When will the 
telegram go, then?” 
Knudsen demanded. 

“Soon after two 
o'clock, sefior.” 

There was no 
remedy. It was the 
siesta, Knudsen’s 
missing baggage 
caught him up in 
the City of Mexico 
seven days after his 
arrival, 

At the appointed 
hour, 4 am., we— 
that is, Knudsen, 
Aguirre, a native of 
the Argentine, and 
the writer—left 
Colima on mules for 
Zapotlan, there to 
take the dtligencta 
to Guadalajara. Don 
Anselmo, the owner 
of the mules, acted 
as guide, and an 
Indian looked after the pack-animals with the 
baggage. At Tonila, a mean little village, 
perilously close to the volcano in the event of 
flame and stones following the smoke, we 
breakfasted—five courses for twenty-five cents 
Mexican, or sixpence. Beer, an extra, ran the 
bill up to a shilling a head. It was cheap and 
might have been a great deal nastier. 

As usual in the wet season, the rain came on 
at noon, with lightning and thunder. We were 
riding over a kind of moor, dotted with clumps 
of cactus, and there was no shelter. The 
flashes of lightning were continuous, zigzagging 
to right, to left, and in front of us through 


THE GREAT VOLCANO OF COLIMA—AS RECENTLY AS 1903 IT LAID PART 
OF THE TOWN OF COLIMA IN RUINS AND KILLED MANY PEOPLE, 


From a Photo. 


masses of steel-blue clouds, while the thunder- 
peals were so deafening that we could scarcely 
hear our own voices, and the rain fell, not 
gently, but in sheets. 

The pack-mules promptly turned their tails 
to the storm, refusing to budge. One beast, 
seeking shelter, bolted 
into a clump of 
prickly cactus; at 
the expense of his 
hands the rider saved 
his face, but a few 
days afterwards he 
had two “ gathered” 
fingers. 


“Any river to 
cross, Don An- 
selmo?” Aguirre 


suddenly shouted. 

“Si, senor, almost 
immediately,” An- 
selmo answered. 

Aguirre wrenched 
his mule round and 
spurred her. 

“The water is 
coming down from 
the mountains — in 
torrents!” he cried. 
“We must get over 
the stream at once.” 

He forced his 
animal into a trot, 
and mine followed. 
All the others re- 
fused to face the 
storm. We crossed 
the river easily and 
took shelter in the 
gateway of a big 
hacienda— El Conejo 
—with a crowd of 
other drenched caba/ 
deros and Indians clad 
in breech-cloth and 
Chinois, a cloak made of split palm-leaves, 
supposed to be waterproof. Knudsen, who also 
sported a Chinese cloak, presently rode up, 
drenched to the skin. 

“What a life! what a life!” he groaned. “ My 
mule lost her footing at the ford and I was 
nearly swept away.” 

So rapidly had the water rolled down from 
the mountains that the stream which Aguirre 
and I had crossed with ease, in ten minutes had 
become a raging torrent. 

Soon afterwards Don Anselmo spurred 
through the flood, which now reached the 
sheltering »gateway: 
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“A mule is lost, sefores!” he cried. “The 
escopeta of el Sefior Inglés has gone with her. 
The river has carried her down.” 

I was ‘el Senor Inglés.” 
escopeta was my rifle. 

Knudsen turned pale. “This is awful— 
awful !” he exclaimed, and immediately galloped 
from the gateway down the flooded road towards 
the river, followed by a dozen or so ‘of the 
Indians. 


The missing 


“Your gun was packed on the mule that-:-? 
_ div had fallen imto the hands of {Indian pro- 


carried all his baggage,” 
planation. 

We followed Knudsen at once and found him 
sitting on a big stone beside the swollen torrent 
with his face buried in his hands. The Indians 
were poking about with bamboos at the edge of 
the turbulent waters. 

“Have they found my gun?” I asked, 
thoughtlessly. 

The generally patient Dane looked up. 

“Hang your.gun!” he burst out... “ You 
think only of your miserable gun, while I— 
1 Do you know, sir, that all my money, 
drafts, and papers, the whole result of nine 
months’ travelling in Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
San Salvador, Honduras, and Guatemala, have 
gone down this infernal river to destruction ?” 

It was no time for sympathetic words, Dis- 


said Aguirre, in ex- 


eon) 


mounting from my mule and clambering over a 
wall of loose boulders I followed an Indian, 
who was running down stream, in the hope of 


finding a place where the lost baggage would 
Vol. xvi.—25, 


INDIAN GIRLS CRUSHING MAIZE F 


be arrested. We were in a sugarcane field, 
irrigated, but as nearly all the surface was under 
water the channels only became evident when 
we fell or floundered into them. Eventually, 
after running about a mile, we found a spot 
where the river was so choked with boulders 
that the portmanteaus and packages could not 
well pass without being seen, and there we 
Stayed until an Indian came to tell us that all 
the missing goods had been fished out. 

‘The Hacienda Conejo had seen: better days. 


prietors. “The Aaciendado gave us ‘a room—his 
best, as a matter of course—and we set to work 
on Knudsen’s correspondence, separating tissue 
copies of letters and laying the sheets to dry on 
the floor and the beds, singly. 

We dined en famille in a big kitchen built 
of adobés. The walls were sooty-black and 
shiny with grease or moisture. | There was 
neither chimney nor window. A wood fire 
blazed in a corner, and on stone adobé protrud- 
ing from the walls here and there were little 


_piles of lighted chips of pine, or some other 


resinous wood. ‘These were our torches ; lamps 
there were none, nor candles. Knéeling on the 
clay ftoor beside the fire, three Indian girls were 
busy crushing maize for tortillas, without which 
a Mexican-meal would not be complete. 


(Photo. 


On a rude table in the middle of the room 
stood a bowl as big as a wash-hand basin, nearly 
full of broiled chicken, green and red pods. of. 
the capsicum, >y and etcetéras, - Aguirre had, 
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superintended the cooking of that dish, there- 
fore not to have eaten would have been an 
offence to a good companion. Plates there 
were none, and, needless to say, no knives 
and forks. The party—Indians, Mexicans, 
Spaniards, and ourselves—dipped respective 
fingers into the great bowl and took out what 
each could find. It was a sort of “ bran pie,” 


From a) 
t 


with various peppers serving “instead of bran. 
Sometimes, when the chips burned dimly, we 
could not see each other, but we rarely missed 
the bowl. All the capsicum pods that fell to 
my share I gave to the snarling ferros (dogs) 
beneath the table. Mexican dogs are used to 
the flavour of pepper, and like it. 

After the meal we gave the Indians the 
reward they had so well earned. They promptly 
disappeared. The aguwardiente shops have no 
particular closing hour in that part of 
Mexico. 

As our beds were covered with half-dried 
letters, bankers’ drafts, and acceptances, we slept 
on the floor, all the remaining space being 
littered with papers. In a portmanteau we had 
some stale bread, but-we treasured it. Awaking 
early, my attention was drawn to something that 
resembled a strip of black ribbon, speckled with 
white, moving over the letters near my feet. An 
army of big ants had discovered the bread and 
were carrying the last of it away ; some bore 


A ROADSIDE IDYLL. 


-our proceedings with much interest, 


.. “tissues ” 


pieces nearly as large as a marble. It was small 
satisfaction to slaughter the few laggards that 
remained in the bag. 

When the sun had risen we laid pe/a/es (mats) 
in the yard and spread more letters upon them, 
weighting them down with stones and cartridges. 
We made clothes-lines out of lariats, and hung 
up Knudsen’s wardrobe. The papers covered 


ee. 


[ Photo. 


many square yards. Numerous pigs watched 
but an 
ancient Indian, armed with a long bamboo, 
kept them at bay. When tired of separating 
and watching drafts lest they should 
blow away, I poked the mud and sand out of 
the barrels of my gun, oiled the locks, and 
amused myself by shooting at iguanas on the 
roofs of the buildings. Iguanas are good 
eating. 

When everything had been dried, Knudsen 
brightened up. 

e.“‘Tve had a rough ume of it,” he said, 
“travelling for years in Central America, but 
I have often had reason to feel thankful. One 
night when crossing the Guatemalan frontier 
into Mexico I was suddenly commanded to halt. 
I could see no one, for it was very dark and I 
was in a dense forest, but I heard the clicking of 
rifle-locks. Naturally thinking that I had been 
held up by robbers,I whipped out my revolver. 
At that Dmoment, before Tx<could fire to show 
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that I was armed, my boy, who was jogging 
along with the baggage behind, shouted, 
*Rurdles, Rurdles! Don’t shoot!’ I had been 
stopped by the famous Mexican rural police, a 
troop of whom were serving as frontier guards. 
My boy called out just in time. Afterwards 
their officer took me aside. ‘A warning, seior,’ 
he said. ‘Had you fired your revolver you 
would be a dead man now. We are watching 
for a notorious contrabandista. Bear this escape 
in mind when next you cross the frontier.’ 

“Twas very grateful to my boy, but not more 
so, I think, than when I saw that naked Indian, 
with a rope round his waist, struggling up 
stream, assisted by his comrades, with my big 
valise on his back. Who in San Francisco 
would have believed that I had lost everything 
in a mountain torrent? They have heard that 
sort of story too often.” 

A few hours after leaving the Hacienda 
Conejo we reached the famous barranca of 
Beltran, a cleft caused by an_ earthquake, 
enormous and profound. ‘The road, paved all 
the way, zigzagged downwards to a great depth — 
many thousands of feet, I imagine--then zig- 
zagged up again to the level of the plain thus 
rudely broken. We were nearly ,an hour 
descending and climbing up again. Looking 


downwards—nearly sheer—from the summit, 


the distance to the bottom seemed about a mile. 
In places the zigzag roads had been cut through 
the solid rock, now clothed with lovely maiden- 
hair ferns, begonias, and orchids, which grew in 
the crevices. 

Before arriving at Zapotlan we crossed another 
great barranca, Itiquique, but here much of the 
ancient paving had disappeared. 

To-day Zapotlan has its railroad, connecting 
it with the south, the north, the Atlantic, and 
the Pacific. Yesterday it was the starting-place 
of the difigencias for Guadalajara, and remark- 
able for nothing else, except perhaps the length 
of time its cathedral has been building—about 
ninety years, if an average of various travellers’ 
yarns may be trusted. But, on reflection, the 
building of that cathedral, not yet finished, is a 
very wonderful thing. The builders and stone- 
cutters are mostly unpaid. Working on the 
edifice is an easier penance and less painful 
than a journey with unboiled peas in one’s shoes. 
The pretty church adjoining the cathedral was 
thronged with penitents, but all were women. 
It may be that the young men of Zapotlan 
adopt the penances of their swecthearts and 
work them off—an excellent arrangement and 
perfectly just, when one thinks of it. The out- 
side of the cathedral was an ugly skeleton of 
bricks, still to be faced with stone. Within, the 
stone carvings were not only beautiful, but 


magnificent, indeed amazing, when one remem- 
bers that the sculptors, mostly Indians, seldom, 
if ever, received any pay. 

A Mexican didigencra is a fearful and won- 
derful thing. We left Zapotlan at the gallop in 
an old coach of the “Concord” type, drawn by 
nine mules—two at the pole, four in the middle, 
and three leaders. It had huge hind-wheels 
which caused the stern part to jerk upwards like 
the tail of a magpie whenever they bumped 
over an obstacle, which was about every five 
minutes. The body of the d/igencia was hung 
on slings of leather, six or eight thicknesses, 
sewn or riveted together. At the first halt the 
driver’s assistant clambered down, filled his 
pockets with stones, and threw many more upon 
the top of the coach. It was his business to 
wield the whip, of which the lash was so long 
that, when extended in readiness for a swinging 
cut at a leader, it trailed many feet behind the 
lumbering vehicle. Occasionally, when his arm 
grew tired, he coiled up the lash and threw 
stones at the foremost mules from the roof. 
This explained the extra weight we carried in 
the form of road-metal. 

We had not covered more than five miles 
when the near sling broke as if cut through with 
a blunt hatchet. But the driver and his aide 
made light of the accident. A stout chain was 
hauled out of the tool-box on the roof and 
fixed under the broken leather. ‘This done, we 
proceeded. ‘he chain set our teeth on edge 
with its horrible creaking, and the di/igencia was 
more than a little lop-sided, but neither mattered 
much. A broken swingle-tree, the next acci- 
dent, was replaced by a new one from the roof, 
which bore two spare wheels in readiness for 
greater misfortunes. 

Starting with nine mules we changed teams 
thrice each day, taking eight if the next stage 
were good and nine if it were bad. Every few 
miles all the passengers alighted until the coach 
had been drawn through some mud-hole or past 
a dangerous bit of road sloping at an angle of 
thirty degrees or so. But for the speed at which 
some of those sharp-sloping turns were taken 
the di/igencta must have toppled over, but the 
driver did not give it time. 

The Sayula stage was the worst of all. About 
every half mile we had to alight and trudge 
through the rain. For a very considerable 
distance the road was composed of boulders 
so large that the most convenient method of 
getting along was to step from one to another. 
Needless to say, none of us rode except the 
driver and his aide. An English coach would 
have been smashed almost immediately. . Having 
taken the precaution to tie) himself in the seat, 
our driver went straight-ahead over the big, 
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jagged stones, bumping and crashing, and 
nothing happened. 

Very soon afterwards we struck a bog at least 
a quarter of a mile long. It filled the road, 
which was fenced by eight-foot walls, built of 
stones of all sizes without mortar. ‘here was 
no other path, for the slough extended a long 
way into the fields on either side, so we all, 
except three of the inside passengers, a Spanish 
lady and her children, climbed to the top of the 
left-hand wall, which appeared to be the wider 
of the two. The loose boulders slipped about 
so much that it was scarcely possible to stand 
erect, and we were compelled to walk like 
monkeys, with both hands and feet on the wall, 
lest we should fall into the road slough in which 
the mules were wallowing up to their withers, or 
into the other one, of unknown depth, where it 
was no mule’s business to sound the muddy 
abyss. We reached dry land before the 
ailigencia, and there was one awful moment 
when we thought humanity would compel us to 
“wade in” and rescue the senora and the 
children from being engulfed. But 
the coachman’s aide used his whip 
with vigour and flung stones with 
unerring aim; the mules fought well 


Within the last two miles we had to alight and 
walk three or four times. There were great 
holes close to Guadalajara the beautiful, in 
one of which a mule had just fallen and 
died before it could be hauled out with ropes, 
and it was not until we reached the Indian 
quarter that the track bore much resemblance 
to a road. 

Our team was pretty fresh, however, and we 
galloped into the city in fine style, the mules 
keeping it up until they arrived at the office of 
the diligencias. 

We stayed at Guadalajara several days, bought 
many barbaric Mexican pots and vases, visited 
old parts of the city, interviewed a gentleman 
who sold cigarettes and wrote love-letters for 
illiterate Indians, and had a look at the washer- 
women. The open-air laundry at Guadalajara 
is a great institution, and the ladies have no 
objection whatever to being photographed. 

At the Hotel Garcia there is a magnificent 
swimming-bath. Twice daily Knudsen and I 
visited it, and when we left Guadalajara by the 


“THE COACHMAN'S AIDE USED HIS WHIP WITH VIGOUR.” 


for their lives, and, as they could not leave the 
diligencia behind, they dragged it out. 
Guadalajara, next to the capital, is, without 
doubt, the finest city in Mexico. Certainly the 
Grand Plaza, with the cathedral and the Gover- 
nor’s palace filling two sides of the square, is 
magnificent ; but the approach was a rude track 
with a ravine ten or twelve feet deep in the middle. 


Central for Mexico City we had just begun to 
feel clean. : 

It was the “wash-out” season, and at one 
station we were informed by a cheerful con- 
ductor that there had been five accidents within 
the last twenty-four hours, two of them pretty 
bad ones... We, passed, @) couple of wrecks lying 
on the side of the embankment, but: our 
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‘roma\) * AN OPEN-AIR LAUNDRY. (Photo. 


train fortu- A bit mad, I 
nately met with collared an 
no mishap. official. 

At Queretaro, “«Train 


coming. Give 
me a ticket for 
Mexico City,’ 
said I. 

“Very sorry, 
sefior,’ said he. 
‘It’s yester- 
day’s train. She 
can’t take pas- 
sengers from 
Queretaro. 
You must wait 
for to - day’s 


the city of 
opals, where 
the Emperor 
Maximilian 
was shot, we 
had to wait 
about two 
hours, during 
which time 
several trains 
ran through 
the station. 
“Just the 


same blessed train.’ 
old game!” “*Howlong?’ 
said an ag- said I. 
grieved Ameri- “Hasta 
can on the plat- manana, senor’ 


(‘Until to-mor- 
row’),” said he. 

Our experi- 
ence, however, 
was not quite 
so bad as that. 
We reached 
Mexico City 
the same day. 


form. “ Last 
time I was here 
I was in an all- 
fired hurry. 
‘Trains came 
along just 
about the same 
as to-day, but 
didn’t stop. 


How We Found the Great Spectrum Opal. 


By Ropert M. Macponatp, F.R.S.G.S. : 


The daring pioneers who penetrate into the wild places of the earth in search of precious stones 


and metals meet with many strange and romantic experiences. 


Here is a dramatic story from the 


Queensland back-blocks, showing how death came to one prospector in the very moment of 
success, and how an awkward accident to another solved the mystery of the first man’s 
disappearance and led to the discovery of a rich opal-field. 


RGA 2 Meee the members of a Prospecting 
xpedition, and our duties were to 
Av We! find opals or any other gem-stones 
yak hs) or minerals that might be hidden in 
the heart of the great Queensland 
plains of the Far West. So far we had been 
successful, having located and raised a fair 
amount of opal in a valley on the western slopes 
of the Moriarty Ranges. Consequently we built 
a proper camp, and, after securing our ground, 
settled down to mine the gems systematically. 
This we continued doing for some months, 
but at length we got tired of the monoto- 
nous nature of the work, the opal being so 
evenly distributed that we always procured 
about the same quantity every day in return 
for our labours, and there seemed no 
prospect of our hitting a rich pocket. However, 
we were making things pay, so we kept at it, 
our camp being increased meanwhile by a little 
dog left by a passing swagsman, and a young 
emu which one of our men caught. These two 
soon became great friends and were universal 
pets, accompanying anyone who went out riding, 
and generally assuming an air of ownership over 
the entire camp. 

One day news of a big strike on Duck Creek 
made us discontented with our lot, and we 
began to talk seriously of going elsewhere. 

“Any man can do this sort of work,” 
grumbled Big Jim. “ What's the use of working 
away here for that stuff when we might be 
running a good chance of making something 
great on Duck Creek ?” 

“But you know that one piece of opal in 
your hand is worth two dozen pieces in the 
bush,” said the Pasha, our mineralogist. (How 
he came to be called the Pasha I do not know, 
but we all had nicknames of some sort.) 

“Oh, it’s all very good for you to talk,” cried 
Damper Dave. ‘“ You're English, but we’re not 
slow, sure, and contented samples of the Old 
Country’s production. We are Australians, and 
I reckon we ought to abandon this field and 
chance finding a better.” 

“In my opinion,” I said, “this field is the 
most promising known. We are sure the opal 
is here, for we get it daily. ‘True, we have not 
found anything phenomenal, but then that is 
probably because we have never got on to the 


main flow. Perhaps the chief opal band is 
beneath our present workings.” 

“Oh, I say, boss,” broke in Bullocky Jim, 
“that minds me of old Frank Gibson. He 
always said there was a deep level on these 
fields, and that it carried good opal.” 

“Gibson?” I repeated. ‘1 think I’ve heard 
of that individual. Was he ever anywhere near 
here?” 

“‘T just reckon he was. He was the man that 
the niggers first told about the opal being here. 
He said he found an orange ‘pin-fire’ opal four 
inches long and solid for a ‘couple of inches 
through on the fifty-feet level.” 

“But there never was a fifty-feet level here, 
Bullocky,” the Pasha cried. “We discovered 
this field, and have not yet sunk to that depth in 
any of our shafts.” . 

“Maybe not; but Frank Gibson did. He 
came out here with a black fellow for a mate 
long before I joined this party. He sank a 
shaft about six miles from here near some native 
wells, and said he got lots of opal on the deep 
level, but no one believed him. All the same, 
he had that big piece of opal I told you about, 
and he always carried it with him. One day, 
however, a lot of fellows came out from Cunna- 
mulla to see what the show was worth, but 
Frank had cleared out, and as we couldn’t see 
any opal lying about we went back to town again. 
No one ever knew what became of old Frank 
either ; he just disappeared.” 

“Ah, well,” said Damper Dave, philosophi- 
cally, “something is going to happen soon. 
Either we'll leave this place or we'll not, 
and. us . 

“Supper!” cried Silent Ted, the cook, and 
as one man we obeyed his magic call. 

Next morning, after the men had gone to 
their various shafts to pursue their quest for the 
elusive gem-stone, I mounted my horse and, 
followed by our dog, Pom Pom, and Jeannie, 
our emu, rode up the valley to “pick up” and 
continue a boulder outcrop I had been tracing 
for some days past. I was anxious to find 
whether this outcrop led to or from our claims, 
as the determination of that point might mean 
much to us I had not followed it far this 
morning when I suddenly came out on a clearing 
I had never)seen, before.) The ground was of 
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hard ironstone formation, and several deep, 
sulphurous-smelling holes containing water were 
dotted all over the clearing. Concluding 
that these were some native wells I had 
heard of, I jumped off to examine them, and 
found opal indications even in their iron sides, 


‘i JUMPED OFF TO EXAMINE THEM.” 


so, clearing away a number of inquisitive snakes, 
I began to investigate further. My first glance 
round showed me the remnant of an old camp 
standing between the only two specimens of 
mulga growing near, and I threw my horse’s 
bridle over a projecting branch and prepared to 
explore. 

Meanwhile Pom Pom and Jeannie had been 
playing about in one of the circular depressions 
or wells, chasing and diving after each other 
with evident enjoyment. 

“Come out, Pom Pom,” I cried ; “ that is bad 
water, and you are spoiling Jeannie’s feathers.” 
The two at once obeyed, and I stood laughing 
at their antics fora moment. Pom Pom merely 
gambolled and rolled over on the sand to 


dry himself, but Jeannie, like all emus, was very 
vain, and when desirous of attracting attention 
had a habit of stretching herself up to full 
height, jumping grotesquely into the air, and 
turning a somersault. ‘She always uttered a 
strange whistling sound while going through this 
‘ performance, and _ invariably 
sent the camp into fits of 
laughter. She now began to 
repeat these tricks, and I 
laughed, until a sudden tear- 
ing sound, followed by gallop- 
ing hoof-beats, made me look 
up. 
Then I stopped laughing. 
My horse had been a spectator, 
too, but not recognising Jeannie 
as she emerged from the water 
with her feathers all lying flat, 
he had first backed into the old 
camp as far as possible and 
then, when she threw herself 
into the air, he doubtless 
thought he had seen enough, 
hauled his bridle off the branch, 
and bolted, leaving me a good 
six miles from camp, under a 
broiling sun. There was no 
use saying anything, although I 
fear I did venture a few re- 
marks; so I threw a stone at 
the emu and continued my 
survey of the place. 

I was surprised to find at the 
camp some pieces of boulder 
opal—evidently left behind by 
the late resident in mistake. 
Then, remembering what Bul- 
locky Jim had told us the night 
before, it dawned on me that I 
had struck Frank Gibson’s o!d 
camp. I soon found that I was 
correct, for, following a worn 
track through the bush which surrounded the 
clearing, a deserted shaft came to view, the white 
“mullock ” (excavated material) shining out in 
the sunlight like burnished silver. I mounted 
the dump and looked down the shaft. A rope 
was tied to one of the logs which “ timbered ” 
the top, and the other end was lost in the dark- 
ness beneath, but, by dropping a stone down 
and calculating the length of time which elapsed 
before I heard it splash in the rain-water on the 
bottom, I knew that the depth was about fifty 
feet. 

Pom Pom and Jeannie had, of course, fol- 
lowed me, and we-three now stood on the top 
looking «downy \“'Take ‘care, you animals,” I 
said, as Jeannie reached ‘her long neck half-way 
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across the shaft. 
very——” 

“ Secure,” I was going to say, but I had not 
time, for at that moment the ground gave way 
and together with Pom Pom and Jeannie I fell 
headlong to the bottom ! 

My two companions seemed to think that 
avalanche-like rush was all arranged for their 
pleasure, and they barked and whistled an in- 
harmonious duet after reaching the bottom. I 
was quiet, however. I had arrested my fall 
several times by clutching at the rope and 
pressing my feet against the narrow sides of 
the shaft, but all the same I had broken my 
right collar-bone, and had it not been that there 
was a depth of two feet of water in the bottom 
of the shaft I suppose my neck would also have 
been broken. Painfully pulling myself up to the 
mouth of a horizontal “drive” which opened 
into the shaft a foot or two from the bottom, I 
crawled in and lit a match. The drive, what- 
ever length it might be, was-not very large, 
being only about three feet six inches in height, 
and almost the same in width, from which I 
gathered that Gibson must have been a small 
man, as all our drives were over four feet 
each way. From the nature of the clay, too 
(the bed of the sea which at one time rolled 
over the Australian interior), I saw that the 
drive was in much deeper country than any 
of our own, and therefore, if the out- : 
crop I had been following passed 
anywhere near the shaft, would prove 
the value of the deeper levels with- 
out our sinking for them on our own 


“This logging is old and not 


ground. 

“Ah, well,” I muttered, lighting 
another match, “this looks like 
barren stuff. I fear the man who 


cut this drive did not obtain much 
opal for. his trouble.” 

My match went out, and I struck 
another on my sleeve and continued, 
thoughtfully: “Yet Bullocky Jim told 
us Frank had a finer piece of opal 
than we have ever found! But I 
suppose that must have been another 
bush yarn, or he would not have left 
his claim.” 

My match burned out, and not 
wishing to waste more I crawled 
along in darkness, feeling the sides 
with my hands and feet. Suddenly 
my hand grasped. something metallic, 
and I stopped. Tracing the object 
with my fingers, I made out that 
it was a miner's short - handled 
shovel. 

Wondering why Gibson had left his 


tools behind him, I was about to pass on, when 
something cold and scaly slid through my hand, 
and, not caring much about allowing snakes to 
take liberties, I hurriedly lit another match. It 
was well I did so, for there must have been a 
dozen of these reptiles all around me. I held 
the match in my right hand, which was now 
almost helpless, and struck at some of them with 
the shovel. I killed one, but the others glided 
silently and swiftly into holes in the heap of 
mullock at the face of the wall where the miner 
had last been working, and I did not feel 
inclined to root them out. As my match went 
out, however, I saw something else, and in the 
sensations that’ overwhelmed me at that moment 
I forgot all about my broken’ collar-bone and 
struck another match. Then I rubbed my eyes 
and stared. Was I a victim of some halluci- 
nation? Had my senses been affected by my 
fall, was I dreaming, or was the thing real that 
I saw before me? I sat still for a moment 
thinking, then crawled forward again. Before 
me, reaching out of the mullock, was a human 
hand, and in it flashed and scintillated a piece 
of purest “ pin-fire ” opal, almost as large as the 
hand itself ! 

I was positively afraid to touch it, and sat 
still until I heard the snakes rustling out from 
their holes again. Then I seized the shovel 


and painfully scraped away the heavy clay until 


‘(BEFORE ME, REACHING OUT OF THE MULLOCK, WAS A HUMAN HAND.” 
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I uncovered a boot. I did not see it, but I 
felt it. I sat down again ; the snakes were now 
wriggling everywhere, for I had been digging 
them from their homes, At length I took the 
piece of opal from the hand and crawled to the 
mouth of the drive. I felt I needed fresh air. 
I had solved the mystery of poor Gibson's dis- 
appearance. He had been entombed in his 
own drive! 

Just then the thought that I might meet a 
similar fate, if not worse, flashed through my 
brain, for how was I to get out of the shaft with 
my broken bones? There were steps cut into 
the sides by which poor Frank had gone up and 
down, and with much effort I began to ascend 
by their aid, alternately placing a foot into one 
and then raising myself by clutching at the rope 
with my left 
hand until my 
other foot 
caught in the 
corresponding 
step on the 
other side. 

Pom Pom 
and Jeannie had 
by this time 
grown tired of 
exploring the 
under regions. 
I think they 
were also some- 
what afraid, for 
they both got 
excited when 
they saw me 
leave them. But 
I did not suc- 
ceed in my en- 
deavours to 
escape from the 
shaft, for as I 
neared the top 
the steps began 
to be very 
shaky, and often 
it was only my 
grip on the rope 
which saved me 
from another 
drop to the bot- 
tom. When 
only six feet 
from the top I found that the entire walls had 
fallen in from that point to the surface, and 
it was impossible to obtain a foothold any 
farther. Slowly and sadly I descended again 
and rested on the bottom. I was in an awkward 


fix, beyond a doubt, for my comrades, although 
Vol. xvii—26. 


“1 REACHED HER OUT ON THE ANGLED CRUMBLING WALLS.” 


they might miss me, would never dream of 
looking for me down an abandoned shaft six 
miles from camp. ‘ 

It was now noon, and I was hungry, and I 
could see that both my companions also thought 
it was time for dinner. 

“Yes, Pom Pom,” I said, as the little 
creature looked at me appealingly, “you would 
soon leave me if you could, wouldn’t you?” 
Pom Pom probably did not understand me, but 
he saw that something was the matter, and began 
to sympathize with me in the only way he could, 
and had soon licked all the sticky clay off my 
hands and face. 

“No, no, Pom ; I beg your pardon,” I said. 
“Tam sure you would not leave me—but 
Jeannie would. By Jupiter! I have an idea. 
Come here, 
Jeannie.” 

Taking out 
my note-book I 
wrote on a leaf 
the following : 
“Have fallen 
down Frank 
Gibson’s aban- 
doned shaft and 
broken collar- 
bone. The shaft 
is one hundred 
yards due south 
of the native 
wells. These 
wells are in a 
clearing on the 
top of the 
ranges five miles 
N.N.E. from 
our corner 
boundary - post 
and just behind 
the crag seen 
from camp.” 

I folded this 
missive up and 
tied it securely 
to Jeannie’s 
neck with my 
handkerchief ; 
then, taking 
her in my 
maimed arm, I 
again climbed 
the shaft as far as I could and reached her out 
on the angled crumbling walls. She dug her 
feet in at once, and was over the top and out of 
sight in half a minute. Then I again descended. 
Jeannie, was only anemu, and had not the finer 
feelings with which Pom) Pom was endowed. 
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She was hungry, and would be at the camp in 
twelve minutes. I calculated that if the boys 
were lucky enough to find their horses near they 
would track me up at once and relieve me inside 
an hour. 

Feeling much better now, I crawled back into 
the drive, and by match-light surveyed the wall 
that had tumbled in. The snakes soon got 
under cover, but I did not worry about them. 
I knew they could not be very active, for, as they 
must have fallen down the shaft as I did, there 
was bound to be something wrong about their 
anatomy, a snake’s neck, notwithstanding the 
general opinion, being more easily dislocated 
than a man’s. “Poor Gibson!” I muttered, 
“T wonder why you did not take precautions 
against the walls subsiding ?” 

As if in answer to my words Pom Pom ran 


work on the part of the miner, for I saw sticking 
in the walls a large ironstone boulder, through a 
cleft side of which shone streaks of some 
iridescent substance. It was all plain to me 
now. Gibson, in his eagerness to get out this 
splendid specimen without breaking it, had 
thoughtlessly excavated all round it; hence the 
accident. Death, swift and sudden, had over- 
taken him with wealth within his grasp. 

I knocked the stone out without any trouble, 
for the walls were now quite slack, but I could 
not lift it with my left hand, and before I had 
thought out a plan for removing it to the mouth 
of the drive I heard a voice at the top of the 
shaft. 

“ Halloa !” it cried. 

“Halloa!” I answered. 
quickly.” 


“You've come 


“WE AND MAC LIFTED ME GENTLY FROM THE SLING AT THE Top.” 


forward and, to my surprise, disappeared round 
corner. Then I saw why the walls had fallen 
in: the drive had been abruptly widened at the 
end to about six feet across, without any support, 
and Pom Pom was now in the farthest corner. 
I did not long marvel at this extremely foolish 


“You bet, boss. We didn’t grow much of a 
whisker coming up the valley.” 

The speaker began his sentence at the top of 
the shaft, but concluded it at the bottom. He 
had slid down the( rope, 

“ How did you managecto find the place so 
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soon, Jim?” I asked, as 
he assisted me into an 
ingenious sling. 

“Oh, the Pasha 
rounded us up about 
eleven o'clock ; he said 
your horse -had come 
into camp without you, 
so we all came out over 
your tracks. We lost 
you on the hard ground, 
however, and didn’t know 
what to do until we saw 
Jeannie running like 
mad through the bush. 
We whistled to her, and 
when she came up the 
Pasha saw your note, and 
here we are. Haul away, 
boys!” 

“T knew this place 
was no good,” said 
Damper Dave, as he and 
Mac lifted me gently from the sling at the 
top, ‘“‘but I never thought the boss was to 
prove it so.” 

“T think I have proved the reverse, Dave,” I 
said, holding out the spectrum opal. 

“Scot! Boss, where did that come from?” 
cried everyone. 

“From Frank Gibson’s hand,” I answered. 
“He is down there. There is also an iron- 
stone opal boulder in the drive which one 


From a) 


JEANNIE, THE EMU THAT CARRIED THE NEWS OF THE AUTHOR'S. 
ACCIDENT TO HIS FRIENDS, AND HER STRANGE COMPANION, 
THE DOG POM POM. 


of you might bring 
up——" 

“Boys, just cast your 
telescopes on this!” 
cried Big Jim, excitedly, 
climbing out of the 
shaft, with the specimen 
in his hands, followed 
closely by Brumbie Bill 
with Pom Pom. 

Big Jim handed the 
specimen to the Pasha, 
and we all gathered 
round to hear his ver- 
dict. 

“Tt is part of a deep- 
level band,” he - said, 
“which probably extends 
for miles——” 

“Then if some of you 
will help me to mount,” 
I put in, “ we'll get back 
tocamp. I am hungry, 
and Pom Pom and Jeannie, I know, are the 
same. In the afternoon we'll pay our last 
respects to poor Gibson, and to-morrow we'll 
shift our pegs N.N.E. and sink to cut the deep- 
level band, which we now know exists.” 

And that is how we found the great Spectrum 
Opal, which for a long time drew admiring 
crowds to the window of a certain firm of 


(Photo. 


_jewellers in Glasgow, where we deposited the 


magnificent gem after our return home. 


GIBSON'S DESERTED SHAFT A WEEK AFTER THE AUTHOR'S DISCOVERY OF THE GREAT SPECTRUM OPAL. 


From a Photo, 


Odds and Ends. 


A Female Hermit—The Giant's Grave—-The “ Haunted Cabin,” etc., etc. 


} N the autumn of 1903 a middle-aged 
woman named Alice Grace, who had 
been residing alone in a cottage at 
Coxbench, near Derby, found herself 
unable to pay the rent, and in con- 
sequence was evicted, and her household effects 
placed on a strip of grass land by the side of an 
obscure by-way. Here she lived for eighteen 
months, in all seasons and weathers, with no 
shelter except an old bacon-box, in which she 
crouched when necessity arose. This feminine 
hermit subsisted on the charity of neighbours 
—who looked on her as_half-witted—and 
she neither begged nor stole anything. In 
time, however, her strange method of life was 


ALICE 
From a Photo, by\ 


noised abroad, and people came to see her in 
increasing numbers. The police heard of this, 
and intimated to “Old Alice” that she had 
better “move on.” The hermit, therefore, 
borrowed a wheelbarrow and removed her goods 


GRACE, THE FEMALE HERMIT @F DERBYSHIRE—SHE LI 
WITH NO SHELTER-EXCEPT AN OLD BACON-BOX. 


one Saturday night to a disused quarry at Little 
Eaton. . She stayed there only a few weeks, how- 
ever, as the owners of the quarry became uneasy 
at the crowds which visited the old lady’s camp. 
Once more she had to move, and at the moment of 
writing is located on a piece of parish land beside 
the Little Eaton main road, with her belongings 
arranged neatly under the lee of the wall of the 
village cattle-pound. Here she receives great 
numbers of visitors, who bestow their pence on 
the hermit, in whom they find interest and 
amusement. The woman’s mind seems to be a 
blank, but she can answer questions readily 
without giving much information, and she 
enjoys a pipe of tobacco occasionally. “ Alice” 


ES OUT IN THE OPEN IN ALL WEATHERS 
(WW. Riley, Derby. 


has a strong aversion for the workhouse, and it 
will be interesting to see how long she is able 
to maintain her present mode of life, in which 
she coolly dispenses with most, of the require- 
ments of civilization. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


THE “‘HAUNTED CABIN," 
From a) 


NEAR YELLOWSTONE P. 
TOLD. 


CONCERNING 


Some distance back from the road which 
leads to the eastern entrance of the Yellow- 
stone Park lies the primitive hut shown in the 
above photograph. It is known as the “ Haunted 
Cabin,” and a queer story is told concerning it. 
One of the intrepid rangers of the Forest Reserve, 
camping in this abandoned cabin one night, was 
awakened by the pawing and snorting 
of a horse at the door. The ranger 
waited for its rider to enter, but as no 
one came and he could hear nothing 
but the horse he took his gun and went 
outside to investigate. He saw nothing, 
yet the mysterious stamping and snort- 
ing went on. Since that time many 
persons, unaware of the cabin’s uncanny 
reputation, have camped there, only to 
be awakened by the pawing of the phan- 
tom horse. The story goes that, many 
years ago, a drunken cowboy tied up his 
steed outside the hut one bitter winter’s 
night and, rolling himself in his blankets 
inside the cabin, slept comfortably while 
his unfortunate horse, pawing and whin- 
nying to be liberated, slowly froze to 
death at the tree in front of the shanty. 

Those wonderful people the Chinese 
are popularly credited with having used 
such things as the steam-engine and the 
compass ages before the Westerner “ in- 
vented” them. Be that as it may, most 
of their devices are of a somewhat pri- 
mitive nature, according to the ‘foreign 
devil’s” notions. Look, for example, at 
the extraordinary water-clock shown in 
the accompanying photograph, which 
was taken in the populous city of 
Canton. This clock is supposed to 
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* WATER-CLOCK ” 
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be about six hundred years 
old, and consists of four 
stone buckets set one 
above another. The water 
drips from one to the other, 
falling at the rate of one 
drop per second into 
the bottom bucket, in 
which a graduated float is 
placed, rising about one 
inch an hour. The top 
bucket is filled and the 
bottom one emptied once 
a day. Every hour the 
sign representing that hour 
is placed on a board out- 
side so that passers-by can 
see it. This clock would 
be rather handy to keep an 
appointment by, for when 
the figure indicated is ‘‘one 
o'clock” the time may actually be anything between 
one and two o'clock. Moreover, it is extremely 


WHICH A CURIOUS ST 
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probable that during the six centuries the clock 
has been working the orifices through which the 
water percolates have become somewhat worn, 
allowing the water to escape more quickly, and 
thus impairing the accuracy of the time-keeping. 


Dictaxtd ny“ Has wey) INCUSE FOR SIX HUNDRED 
YEARS, AND TELLS THE TIME WITHIN AN HOUK, (Photo, 
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although they would have taken a long 
time to reach there had they remained 
on their home-made “automobile,” 
The strangely appropriate names as- 
sumed by the opposing teams will be 
seen on the front of the machine. 

Our next picture shows a peculiar 
war head-dress worn by the Barotse 
natives. ‘This head-dress is sometimes 
six feet in height, and is made of a 
black clay mixed with the ground bark 
of a tree which grows on thé banks of 
the Zambesi River. These natives, in 
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A TUNISIAN BAKER—OBSERVE THE KEMARKAULE SHAVE OF THE LOAVES. 
From a Photo. 


The above snap-shot shows an Arab boy in the city 
of Kairwan, near Tunis, selling the curious-shaped 
loaves made in that country—loaves which seem to 
have been made in a jelly-mould. The Arab bread is 
quite palatable, although somewhat heavy and strongly 
salted. Our picture was taken in the market-place of 
Kairwan, which is one of the most interesting and 
unspoiled cities of North Africa. 

The photograph below depicts one of the few auto- 
mobiles to be found in Alaska. The machine was 
made out of parts of a locomotive, thrown together in 
about fifteen minutes. The wheels belong to a pony 
truck, the body is an old ash-pan, the front end is a 
““cow-catcher,” and the steering-gear is an old brake- 
staff. . The passengers on this curious machine—the 
strangest thing about which is that it will not go—are 
the victorious base-ball team of the White Pass and 
Yukon Railroad returning home after a_ victory, 


THE PECULIAR WAR HEAD-DRESS OF THE 
WAROTSE — THE STRUCTURES AKE SOMETIMES 
Froma\ SIX FEET IN HEIGHT: | Photo, 


common with most savages, are 
very averse to having their photo- 
graphs taken, and the boy seen in 
the accompanying snap-shot be- 
came extremely frightened of the 

_ camera, thinking it was a gun of 
some sort, and that he was about 
to be shot with it. 

At Harappa, a little village in 
the plains of the Punjab, between 
the Rivers Ravi and Sutlej, there 
is to be seen a tomb which is 
said to contain the remains of a 

Bd Siant twentyyseven feet in height. 
FIFTKEN MINUTES. |Photo, The tomb, which is enclosed by a 


From a) A MOTOR-CAR THAT WAS BUILT IN 
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‘THE TOMB HERE SHOWN IS SUPPOSED TO BE THE GRAVE OF A GIANT TWENTY: 
From a Photo. 


rough brick wall, is certainly about that length ; 
it stands on a mound some thirty feet high, and 
is regarded with much reverence by the natives 
in the vicinity. The story is that a giant named 
“Nur Shah” came over from Arabia in days 
gone by and laid waste every village and town 
which did not receive and entertain him. The 
people at Harappa, however, made great pre- 
parations to resist him, and, fortunately for them, 
“‘Nau-gaja (“ Nine-Yarder”), as he was popu- 
larly termed, ~ stum- 
bled on a mound 
and injured himself 
so severely that the 
villagers managed to 
kill him without dif- 
ficulty. Not being 
able to remove the 
heavy corpse, they 
buried.him where he 
fell, At the foot of . 
the mound are still 
to be seen his 
“ring” and “ sig- 
net”; the former is 
a_peculiarly-shaped 
yellow stone, while 
the “signet” is a 
circular black rock 
about the size of a 
millstone. Each of the 
stones weighs over 
a hundredweight, so 
that “ Nine-Yarder ” 
must have been a 
giant indeed. 


“WASHINGTON AND HIS ARMY CROSSING THE DEIAWARE"” — 4-CuRIOUS 
CELEBRATION WHICH TAKES PLACE EVERY VEAR AT LAREDO{ TEXAS, 


From a Photo. 
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EN FEET HIGH. 


The lower photograph would not readily be 
understood without an accompanying explana- 
tion. A celebration in memory of George 
Washington's birthday is held annually on the 
Rio Grande River at Laredo, in Texas. One of 
the events is a representation of Washington 
crossing the Delaware River—which is, of 
course, considerably more than a thousand 
miles to the north-east—amid cakes of ice, an 
event familiar to all students of American 
history. In order to 
represent ice, which 
is a rather scarce 
article in that warm 
climate, the ingeni- 
ous Texans have en- 
deavoured to create 
the same effect by 
covering boxes with 
cheese-cloth, and 
sprinkling it with 
salt to give it the 
glistening effect. 
Among these “‘dan- 
gerous ” cakes of ice, 
which are anchored 
in the river, Wash- 
ington and his little 
army—a very little 
army, in this instance 
—safely cross amid 
the enthusiastic 
shouts of the assem- 
bled Americans and 
Mexicans and a blaze 
of-fireworks, 
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THE REMARKABLE ‘SHAKING WALL” AT GURDASPUR, INDIA—IF A MAN SITS ON TOF AND SWINGS FROM SIDE 
From a Photo. by) TO SIDE THE ARCHES SWAY VISIULY. (Mayor Corrigan. 


An Indian officer sends us the interesting swings from side to side the wall vibrates 
photograph shown above. “The picture,” he accordingly. ‘The structure is of solid brick- 
writes, “shows a colonnade in the station of work, and no one has been able to account for 
Gurdaspur, which is known as the ‘Shaking this movement of an apparently stable con- 
Wall.’ A man sits as shown in the picture, struction. The oscillation of the arches is 
grasping both edges of the wall, and as he plainly perceptible to the eye.” 
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Three Christmas Days. 


By Roopr WILLIAMS. 


A dramatic series of coincidences. 


The first Christmas Day saw the parting of the four “ mates’ 


under curious circumstances; the second and third—separated, however, by many years—saw ub 
author’s tragic meetings with the men who had betrayed their trust. 


THE First.—CascapE CREEK. 
™) OWARDS the latter part of Decem- 
ber, 1855, I formed one of a party, 
four in number, working on the 
“deep lead” at Springdallah, Vic- 
toria, and camped upon rising ground 
on the western side of the creek, amidst a 
forest of young gum saplings. As we had but 
recently taken up the claim and only some 
few weeks previously pitched our tent, we were 
tegarded as new-comers, and were quite un- 
known to the miners camped in the vicinity. 
Consequently, when, on Christmas Eve, we 
struck work a trifle earlier than usual, we, for 
lack of outside companionship, found ourselves 
left to our own resources as to the manner in 
which we should commemorate the festive 
season. Church was out of the question, even 
had we been that way inclined—there wasn’t 
one within fifty riles. Of course, there were 
plenty of shanties down the main camp where the 
celebrations were likely to be fast and furious, but 
that sort of thing was not to our taste. So, after 
numerous suggestions, it was agreed we should 
“rest ”—make a bush Sunday of it, in fact—do 
our bit of washing, and have a jolly good dinner ; 
and, in special honour of the special occasion, 
Alt McAuley, who was regarded by us as an 
artist in the cooking line, volunteered to make 
a very particular “plum duff,” otherwise a 
Christmas pudding. ‘To that end he set to 
work after supper, and, having obtained as many 
of the ingredients as were procurable, mixed 
them up in our fossicking tin dish, and was 
about to tie the result up in the leg of an old 
pair of moleskin trousers when Corney Blake, 
the funny man of the party, called out :— 

“T say, Mac, isn’t it the right thing to put in 
a coin?” 

“T haven’t got one,” replied Mac; “least- 
ways, not one small enough.” 

“Well, put this in,” said Blake, throwing over 
to McAuley a small piece of gold. 

“Why, that’s George’s pet nugget !” remarked 
Mac. “He'll cut up rough if we play larks 
with that.” 


“Oh, that’s all right,” returned Blake ; “ you 
Vol, xvi.—27, 


put it in. He'll never miss it, and it will be 
fun to see his face when he finds it in the 
pudding to-morrow.” 

“Very well,” agreed the cook ; 
have to take the blame.” 

And into the mixture the nugget went, the 
improvised pudding-bag being tied up and put 
into an iron bucket on the fire outside. Mac 
having insisted that a proper Christmas pudding 
should boil at least twelve hours, it was agreed 
that we should take turns during the night to 
get up and replenish the fire and see that the 
pudding was cooking properly. That point 
having been settled and sufficient wood gathered 
to keep the fire going for twenty-four hours, we 
devoted the rest of the evening to discussing 
the probabilities of Mac’s experiment, inter- 
spersed with a little extra refreshment in honour 
of the occasion, the result being that, after turn- 
ing in about midnight, everybody forgot to wake 
up to attend to the fire. 

Next morning the cook’s anger was fearful to 
behold and almost as dreadful as his language, 
but all troubles come to an end some time or 
other. The sodden “duff” was ignominiously 
thrown on one side, and Mac, recovering his 
good humour, set to work and made up for the 
mishap of the night by providing us with an 
excellent Christmas dinner. We were just at 
the end of it, having enjoyed the good fare im- 
mensely, the whole front of the tent being 
thrown wide open to give plenty of room, plenty 
of air, and plenty of view, when across the out- 
look stalked the tall and imposing figure of 
Karm-Karm, the one-time powerful chief of the 
Kuurndil, or Springdallah, tribe of aborigines. 
Following him were his four wives, two old and 
repulsive in aspect and two less ancient, the 
younger, Peecharm, or Blossom, being well 
favoured, and, like her more civilized sisters, 
tolerably well aware of it. 

Drawing his mantle of ’possum skins closely 
around him and motioning with his spear to his 
household to take a position in the rear, the 
chief advanced to where we sat at our improvised 
table and thus delivered himself :— 

“Merrijig, massa,” with a comprehensive 


“but you'll 
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glance at all present, which rested finally upon 
the remains of the feast. “ Black fellow big one 
hungry.” Then, with a wave of his weapon to 
the rear, he continued: ‘“Lubra all big one 
hungry ; want him tucker.” 

This remark elicited a chorus of approval 
from the retinue behind. 

“You are too late, Karm-Karm,” I replied, 
being more accustomed to the natives than were 
my companions ; “ we've eaten up all the grub.” 

“You gib it poor black fellow lappisch,” he 
said, with a longing look at the bottles on the 
table. “ Karm-Karm big one sick,” and he put 
out his tongue as though he wished to be medi- 
cally examined. 

“You know 
we mustn’t give 
you spirits to 
drink, you old 
schemer,” I 
answered. “A 
nice orgy there 
would be at 
your mia-mia if 
we did. Be- 
sides,” I added, 
‘‘we haven’t 
any left,” and I 
turned an empty 
bottle upside 
down. 

The four 
lubras pressed 
forward on each 
side of their 
lord and master 
and, with ex- 
tended palms, 
commenced a 
chorus. 

“What for 
you yabber like 
it that one? 
Merrijig, massa! 
You gib it poor 


lubra hick- 
penny” (six- 
pence). 


I was about 
to explain to 


them that col- “you ARE TOO LATE, KARM-KARM,' I REPLIED.” 


lections were 
only usual in church, when Mac leaned 
forward. “By Jove!” he said, “ where’s that 
pudding? It will make a feed for the lot of 
them |” 

“So it will,” observed Blake. ‘But is it 
safe? It’s about strong enough to kill the whole 


tribe,” 


“T'll chance it, anyhow,” said Mac; and 
going behind the tent he returned with the 
derelict in his hands. ‘See here, Karm-Karm,” 
he continued, “ I’m going to give you and your 
wives a treat—a real Christmas pudding, made 
on purpose for you. And here’s a couple of 
bottles of beer to wash it down with.” ; 

The old chief’s eyes sparkled with delight as 
he received the present. Passing. the food on 
to the nearest lubra, he attempted to unfasten a 
bottle, and was intimating by signs that he 
wanted a corkscrew, when Mac interrupted him. 

“Now, then, Karm-Karm, none of that, you 
know. You've got to eat some duff first, before 
you have any 
drink.” 

Seeing that 
the white man 
was in earnest, 
the black fellow 
sat himself 
down on the 
ground, his 
lubras squatting 
around him, 
and proceeded 
to extricate the 
pudding from its 
covering. Hav- 
ing, in obedi- 
ence to Mac’s 
command, done 
so, he gave a 
small portion to 
each of his 
wives and pro- 
ceeded to 
devour a much 
larger piece 
himself. For a 
moment or two 
the five dusky 
diners sat 
munching with 
evident and in- 
creasing enjoy- 
ment, when sud- 
denly, with a 
howl of anguish, 
the old man 
sprang to his 
feet and, clap- 
ping his hands to his mouth, danced about 
like a madman. 

“Why, what is the matter, Karm-Karm?” 
I inquired, as he gradually became quieter. 

“No good, that fellow,” he said, angrily, 
taking a lump of pudding from his mouth 
and looking at. it, (“Big one bite me along 
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a here,” pointing to an old stump in_ his 
jaws. 

We all rose up, and as I realized the situation 
I burst out laughing. 

“ By thunder,” cried Blake, “ the old’ fellow’s 
got hold of George’s nugget! We forgot all 
about it, Mac.” 

George Woods looked from one to the other 
for explanation, and as I tried to pacify him the 


old chief, whose contorted visage evidenced the . 


pain he was suffering, held out the piece of gold 
in his hand, exclaiming :— 

“ Baal, baal that fellow ; no good that one.” 

“Isn't it, though?” cried Blake, coming 
forward. “You just give it to me.” 

“Baal me keep him,” said the black fellow, 
throwing it down. “That one no good. Plenty 
one that fellow along a piccaninny waterhole.” 

“What do you mean, Karm-Karm ?” I asked. 

The old chief shook his head, and picking up 
a small stone threw it away contemptuously, 
saying, “Like it that one, no good.” 

We looked at each other 
curiously, and taking the 
nugget from George I held 
it up before the old man and 
said, slowly, “Do you mean 
to tell me, Karm-Karm, that 
you know a place where 
plenty one fellow like it this 
one?” 

The chief nodded his head 
vigorously, but did not speak. 
“Where is it?” I asked. 

“Along a range, picca- 
ninny creek,” he answered, 
pointing towards the hills. 

“Far?” I inquired. 

He again shook his head. 
“Pull away now,” he said, 
after a pause, “along a camp 
again before big one dark.” 

Finally it was arranged 
that the lubras should be 
sent to their mia-mia with 
two more bottles of beer and 
the balance of the pudding ; 
that Karm-Karm should con- 
duct us to this golden stream, 
and, should his account prove 
correct, he was to be rewarded 
with a new rig-out of old 
clothes, a little money to put 
in his pocket, and a bottle of 
“lappisch ”—the latter at his 
most particular request. 

We lost no time in setting 
out, and, following our guide 
across country and over some 


difficult ranges, arrived in a couple of hours’ 
stiff walking at a spot where a number of steep 
gullies descended from a rather high range of 
hills. Stalking along a spur, Karm-Karm led 
us to one ravine, not so steep as the others, 
down which a small stream flowed, over a clear, 
pebbly bed, to the valley below, being fed from 
a little waterfall which broke over a ledge of 
rocks half-way up the range. Selecting a spot 
where the water widened out into a small, 
shallow pool, dammed at its lower end by a bar 
of slaty reef, which crossed it from side to side, 
he knelt down and began scraping up the sand 
and gravel with his fingers. Soon he put some 
in my hand, and upon close examination I 
could plainly detect small particles of gold. 
Using a short stick, he poked about the gravel 
near the bar where the water and soil were 
deepest. Presently he brought up a fistful of 
gravel; then he opened his hand, and we 
saw several pieces of gold quite as large as 
George’s nugget. That was sufficient for us. We 


“PRESENTLY HE BROUGHT UP ‘A FISTFUL OF GRAVEL,” 
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were convinced we were in possession of a 
veritable El Dorado, and our thanks and promises 
to Karm-Karm were profuse. That intelligent 
black fellow was stoically indifferent to our ex- 
pressions of regard, but pointedly suggested that 
a drink would be the proper thing upon such an 
occasion, and he was promptly accommodated 
from McAuley’s flask. 

When our excitement had cooled down it was 


decided that we should all return to camp, under 


Karm-Karm’s guidance, 
marking the track on our way, 
and that two 
of our number 
should that night 
come back to the 
gully and remain 
there in order to 
guard the treasure. 

We were soon 
at Springdallah 
again, and, having 
put a few tools 
and blankets to- 
gether, Blake and 
George Woods 
started back to 
camp for the night 
at the new find, 
leaving Mac and 
myself to follow in 
the morning with 
the tent and the 
restof the baggage. 

It was a beauti- 
ful night, and, as 
my mate and I sat 
outside the tent 
smoking, our con- 
versation naturally 
turned upon the 
very unexpected 
events of the 
afternoon. 

“Tt was a bit of 
luck,” said Mac, “that Corney thought of 
dropping that nugget in the ‘ duff.’ ” 

“Yes,” I replied, “and it was iust as lucky 
that you happened to give the pudding to the 
black fellow.” 

“Tt was,” said Mac, thoughtfully. “ By Jingo! 
it’s a rum Christmas, isn’t it? If that hole is as 
good as it looks I wonder what will be the end 
of it? I don’t suppose we shall be all together 
next Christmas Day.” 

“ Anything may happen,” I remarked. “It 
is quite possible we four may be together 
next Christmas, but probably our newly- 
found wealth will separate us, and future 


“WALKING QUICKLY TO THE LITTLE SHALLOW 
WHAT HAD HAPPED 


Christmas Days find us scattered to all parts 
of the world.” 

Little did I then think of what really zwoudd 
separate us, or of the strange and tragic circum- 
stances under which some of us would meet 
again ! 

Next morning Mac and I struck camp and 
started early for the new scene of operations, 
handing over our work on the lead, in the mean- 
time, toa party of hired men. As we approached 
the new find— 
which we had al- 
ready christened 
Cascade Creek— 
we failed to 
observe any signs 
of occupation, and 
concluded that 
our mates had 


spent the night 
lower down in the 
valley. On reach- 


ing the location of 
the previous day’s 
discovery, how- 
ever, we were 
puzzled to notice 
mining tools lying 
about which, upon 
inspection, proved 
to be our own, 
but no one was 
there; there was 
no camp, no fire 
— nothing. We 
cooeed, but had 
only the echo for 
reply. Walking 
quickly to the 
little shallow pool 
we saw at a glance 
what had _ hap- 
pened. A few 
yards higher up 
the stream had 
been dammed and turned, the gravelly bottom 
laid bare, and the cavity or pocket completely 
cleared out, not a vestige of the golden treasure 
remaining. 

Our two mates had proved traitors. The 
temptation had been too strong for them 
What would be a rich find when divided 
amongst four was a little fortune for two, and 
the gold and our treacherous companions had 
vanished, as we supposed, for ever. It was 
useless to attempt to follow them. ‘They were 
gone. It was a breach of trust—not theft. 
The gold was there for the first comer. They 
had taken, jt for, themselves and left us to find 


WE SAW AT A GLANCE 
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more in the creek, if we could. We did try, 
but without success. As happened in another 
of my experiences, this cavity in a rather steep 
declivity had caught all the heavy gold, the 
lighter being carried away by the falling water. 
Although the “ colour” was to be seen in every 
dish we tried, no gold could be found in payable 
quantity, sc we gave up the quest and returned 
to our claim on the lead at Springdallah, saying 
nothing to anyone of our adventure or of our 
absent companions. 


THE SECOND.—CorIo Bay. 

DuRINnG a summer in the late sixties I was 
spending a brief holiday in Geelong, at that 
time a favourite sea-bathing resort. The pretty 
town, however, had other attractions, one being 
the exceptional facilities for boating afforded by 
the beautiful inner harbour, known as Corio 
Bay. At the time of my visit the local yacht 
club—of which I was formerly a member—had 
arranged a series of scratch matches, in which I 
was invited to take part. The principal of these 
were to be held on Boxing Day, and my friends 
having suggested a trial cruise on the afternoon 
of the day previous I very gladly consented to 
accompany them. 

Christmas Day of 1868 was particularly bright 
and warm, and the bay was dotted over with 
pleasure craft of every description, including 
large sailing boats, carrying excursionists from 
Melbourne and elsewhere. The Farry Queen, 
on board of which I was a volunteer, was a 
smart little cutter of five tons, and carried a 
crew of half-a-dozen amateurs when, on that 
Christmas afternoon, she started to sail round 
the course in company with several other com- 
petitors for the morrow. ‘The run round was, 
in point of fact, a trial race, and was watched 
with interest both from the shore and by the 
many pleasure parties afloat. 

Starting from Limeburner’s Point we rounded 
the fairway buoy, off the wharves, with a fair 
wind, and then sat down for a long beat to 
windward in order to reach the black dolphin 
in the ship channel. Presently, on the star- 
board tack, about half-way to Cowie’s Creek, we 
noticed a large pleasure boat crowded with 
Passengers who appeared to be enjoying them- 
selves quite regardless of the safety of their 
vessel. Giving them a passing hail and advising 
them to be cautious we continued our way, 
until, going about again, we laid a course which 
would bring us a little to the south of the creek 
headland and close to the municipal abattoirs, 
around which large sharks were known to be 
numerous. 

As we neared the land we again saw the same 
craft about a mile from the shore. A sudden 


gust of wind, coming down an opening in the 
bluff, laid us fora moment on our beam ends, 
and when the Fairy Queen righted herself we 
saw that the larger boat had capsized and her 
passengers were struggling in the water! In 
company with several other craft we immediately 
bore down to the rescue. As the sinking boat 
lay somewhat to windward, however, we were 
unable to get close up without making a short 
tack, and lost no time in doing so. As we 
neared the spot we found other boats were 
already picking up the struggling and screaming 
crowd, so, backing our head sails, we “lay to” 
and called to several men swimming aimlessly 
about to come to us. 

We had taken three or four on board when I 
noticed one powerful-looking man at some little 
distance swimming strongly and apparently un- 
decided as to hiscourse. Standing on the deck 
forward and waving a coil of rope above my 
head I hailed him at the top of my voice, when 
he turned and swam towards me. As he came 
nearer I fancied I knew the broad, sunburnt face 
with the dark curly hair and moustache, and 
when close up we both recognised each 
other. 

“ Halloa, Blake,” I called out, “is that you? 
Lay hold of the rope,” and I flung the coil over 
his head. 

For a moment he seemed dazed ; then, crying 
out “Great Scot! where did you spring from ?” 
he turned on his side, still regarding me 
intently. 

“Come on, Corney !” I shouted, as the boat 
drifted slowly away from him. “Don’t be 
foolish, old fellow ; catch hold!” And I again 
threw him the rope, of which he had taken no 
notice. 

“Shall 1?” he questioned, looking at me in a 
half doubtful way. 

“Of course,” I answered; “come along 
quick.” 

He made a few rapid strokes, not heeding the 
rope, which he made no effort to catch, and was 
alongside. Raising himself he clutched the 
gunwale with one hand, whilst I seized hold of 
the other. Others came to my assistance, and 
we were about to pull him into the boat when, 
with a dreadful shriek, he let go his hold, threw 
up both arms, and disappeared below the water. 
A moment after a crimson streak discoloured 
the waves, revealing the cause of the awful 
tragedy which had occurred before our eyes. 

Of the many lost from that ill-fated boat, 
several, besides my unfortunate mate, were 
known to have been destroyed by sharks ; and. 
as his untimely fate set me thinking of our 
companionship in that earlier time, I suddenly 
remembered, that_it was)Christmas Day ! 
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“HE LET Go HIS HOLD AND THKEW UP BOTH ARMS.” 


Tue THirp.—Forty-MiLe Bus. 

IT HAD been staying for some months during 
the latter part of the year 1885 in the pictur- 
esque little township of Waipukurau, in the 
North Island of New Zealand. Christmas was 
drawing near, and I was expecting a visit from 
a medical friend in Napier, an ardent botanist, 
who had requested me to accompany him in a 
trip to the Forty-Mile Bush in search of rare 
ferns and undiscovered plants. He arrived in 
due course, and after a trip to the native pah at 
Porongahou, and a visit to the fern-clad hills at 
the foot of the Ruahine Mountains, we found 
ourselves on Christmas morning at Ormondville, 
a small settlement in the bush, through which 
the Napier Railway passed to Makatoko, and 
distant from Waipukurau about twenty-five 
miles. We had not long been in our new 
quarters, and were preparing for a fern-hunting 
expedition to a gully reputed to be rich in 
beautiful specimens, when Ormondville was 
startled out of its usual quietude by a report 
that a series of dreadful murders had been com- 
mitted that morning in the township. Upon 
inquiry the news was found to be only too true. 
A timber sawyer in the forest, who, with his 
family, occupied a hut on the outskirts of the 
hamlet, after a bout of heavy drinking the pre- 


vious night, had that morning 
killed his wife and four children 
and escaped into the bush. 

The small community was 
thrown into a state of wild excite- 
ment. The nearest police were 
stationed at Makatoko, some 
twelve miles distant, and there 
was not a medical man_ nearer 
than Waipukurau. My friend at 
once offered his services, but, after 
ascertaining that all the victims 
were beyond his help, volunteered 
to assist in an attempt to capture 
the murderer. I could do no less 
than accompany him, and _ so, 
shortly after noon, a small party 
of six, including ourselves, set off 
along the railway line in search 
of the fugitive, other parties being 
dispatched, with the same object, 
in different directions. 

Our progress at first was but 
slow, as the thick forest on each 
side of the line had to be carefully 
examined. After covering a couple 
of miles, however, we came to 
broken country, where the line 
crossed several ravines on open 
trestle bridges. One of these 
ravines, very deep and wide, was 
spanned by a strongly-built but fragile-looking 
structure of open-work timber and light 
spars quite sixty feet from the ground. We 
passed over and continued to search farther 
on without success, finally deciding to return. 
As we again approached the viaduct a gust of 
wind blew off the hat of one of our party, a man 
about whom there seemed to me to be an 
indescribable something which reminded one, 
in a dreamy sort of way, of the long-forgotten 
past, and who, I had gathered from the general 
conversation, had spent some years in Australia. 
His name was Jones, but, after taxing my memory 
without result, I was satisfied I had never seen 
him before in my life. It was necessary for 
Jones to go after his hat, and down he went. 
Having secured it, he raised his head to look up 
at us as we waited for him on the bridge. 
Suddenly he started back with a cry of sur- 
prise, and, pointing to the upper woodwork of 
the bridge, he cried out, loudly, ‘‘ There he is !” 

Immediately we all ran down, and there, sure 
enough, was the form of a man, high up on a 
trestle beam, crouching under the flooring of 
the bridge. He appeared to take no notice of 
our presence, but when he was addressed by 
name he shifted his position slightly and waved 
his arm as though. pesiening us away. Repeated 
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attempts to induce him to surrender had no 
other effect than to produce signs of defiance, 
until at last Jones, who knew the man inti- 
mately and had worked alongside of him, volun- 
teered to go up and persuade the wretched 
maniac —for he was then nothing else — to 
come down and give himseif up. Divesting 
himself of his coat and waistcoat, Jones went 
half-way up the side of the gully and then, 
swinging himself on to a joist, worked along a 
tie-beam until he got to the cross-pieces imme- 
diately under the man, which he began to climb. 
It was not a difficult matter, requiring only a 
firm hold and a clear head, and we all watched 
his progress with interest. 

He had worked himself close up to where the 
man was seated, pausing every now and then to 
speak to and pacify him, when suddenly the 
maniac leaned over and, aiming a blow with a 
heavy stick, struck Jones heavily on the arm by 
which he was clinging to a cross-piece. The 
unfortunate fellow let go his hold and dropped 
straight to the bottom, striking the open wood- 
work here and there in his fall! 

He was terribly injured ; my friend the 
doctor gave but 
little hope, and 
the poor man 
himself  evi- 
dently thought 
he had not long 
tolive. A little 
brandy revived 
him somewhat, 
when, fixing his 
eyes upon me 
and motioning 
the others 
away, he 
said :— 

“Don’t you 
know me, 
Josh?” 

It was the 
name by which 
IT was known 


amongst my mining companions in the days 
gone by. 

I was startled and looked at him in surprise, 
trying to bring my thoughts to bear, but I could 
only shake my head in sorrowful silence. 

“Don’t you remember George Woods?” he 
asked, looking at me with anguish and entreaty 
in his eyes. “I recognised you,” he continued, 
“as soon as | heard your name.” - 

“Good heavens !” I exclaimed. ‘‘ Can it be 
possible? Are you really George Woods ?” 

“Yes,” he muttered, “I am George Woods, 
who took your gold that Christmas Day, but I 
am George Jones here.” 

He looked at me piteously. 

“Poor George,” I cried, “I am sorry for 
you, old friend. Don’t worry about the past. 
That is all gone, long ago. Let us try and do 
what we can for you now.” 

He looked at me gratefully as I pressed his 
hand and wiped the perspiration from his face. 

“Old Josh,” he murmured, “ you were always 
good, but the wrong I did you will come back 
tome—and 
this is Christ- 
mas Day !” 

His voice 
died away 
weakly, and the 
doctor again 
took charge of 
him. He was 
removed to his 
hut at the town- 
ship, where the 
following day 
he died, happy 
to know that 
one mistake of 
his early life had 
been forgiven. 
The murderer 
was eventually 
secured and 
hanged in 
Napier Gaol. 


“OLD JOSH,| HE MURMUKED, ‘YOU WERESALWAYS GOUD;'? 
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The Féte of the Vine=-Growers. 


By E. Sr. Joun Hart. 


Being an account of the remarkable “Fete des Vignerons” at Vevey, Switzerland. This festival 
is of great antiquity, for its celebration dates back to the commencement of the sixteenth century, 


since when some twenty-five representations have been given. 


unprecedented magnificence. 


The fete ‘of 1905 was on a scale of 


A sum of three hundred and sixty thousand francs was spent upon 


it, eighteen hundred performers took part in the spectacles, and thousands of people came from all 
parts of Europe to witness the pageant. 


LAKE of translucent azure, ringed 
‘and girt about with beautiful moun- 
tains lifting to the white dignity of 
snow and ice, and a little Swiss town 
nestling to the lake-side amid walled 
vineyards, limes, and chestnuts, was the scenic 
setting of the recently concluded Vaudois “ Aé¢e 
des Vignerons.” 

From the fourth to the twelfth of August 
Vevey was en féle—Vevey that once was the 
Vibiscus of the Romans; Vevey, where Jean 
Jacques Rousseau dreamed and wrote and made 
the scene of his “ Nouvelle Héloise.” You can 
sip your coffee or beer at what was once his 
favourite inn, the Clef, for it is now a café on the 
Grand Place, and is still to be known by its 
ancient sign of the key. 

But as to the /’é itself, you must understand 
that it was no mere modern entertainment or 
vulgar jollification. It was a festival that has 
received the sanction of the ages, for one of its 
earliest recorded celebrations dates back to the 
commencement of the sixteenth century — 
doubtless when Elizabeth was on the throne 
of England—and there have been only twenty- 
five representations (including the /é/e of this 
year) since that time—civil wars, invasions, 
pestilence, and failures of the vine crop having 
prevented more frequent repetitions. The last 
fete was held in 1889, when sixty thousand 
spectators viewed the various performances ; 
but the audiences at the festival under notice 
must, I should think, have largely exceeded that 
figure. 

After the first three or four days the impres- 
sion left on the mind of a spectator was that of 
a vast amphitheatre, sightly, graceful, and as 
high as a cathedral, heaped tier above tier with 
tourists of all nations, groups of friends, and 
families belonging to the soil—some twelve or 
thirteen thousand of them—for the most part 
dressed in their best, all following the perform- 
ance with a sympathy and interest that at times 


rose to enthusiasm, And there, in the spacious 
arena, representatives of a whole nation defiled 
before one—superb warriors, grave magistrates 
and notables in their Court dresses, gods and 
goddesses with their priests and priestesses, 
shepherds and shepherdesses and vine-growers 
of both sexes, white sheep and enormous cows 
decked with garlands and huge, sonorous bells. 
All these people, dressed in delightfully harmo- 
nious colours, bearing the insignia and imple- 
ments of their calling, were singing and acting, 
and by their dances symbolizing the work in 
the field or at the vine, according to the 
seasons. 

The greater number of the figurants were 
illustrating the work that they knew and prac- 
tised—the particular forms of industry that are 
their inheritance and their special source of 
pride; so they sang, and danced, and acted with 
a spontancous joyousness that strangely com- 
municated itself to the audience at times. 
There was a happy freshness about it all that 
placed the performances in quite a different 
category to that of the ordinary stage ballets. 
And if there were some amusing hitches and 
blunders, and if the chorus was sometimes open 
to criticism, one still observed that the figurants 
were enjoying themselves, and the fine orchestra 
—over a hundred and fifty strong—in which an 
unusually large number of harps found a place, 
obliterated all slight musical lapses in a com- 
pelling tide of harmony. 

The opening performances were graced by a 
number of high officials, for the, invited guests 
included all the members of the diplumatic 
corps accredited to Switzerland, and the Swiss 
representatives abroad; the presidents and 
members of the Federal and Cantonal Govern- 
ments, the members of the States Courts of 
Justice, and the Prefects of multitudinous 
districts. 

The spectacular parts of the festival began at 
a quarter to eight (on the-opening morning, but 
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one would have had to be stirring much earlier 
than that to have seen the final selection of the 
worthy vine-growers who were to be publicly 
rewarded in the arena. ‘This is the serious 
occasion of the whole festival, and has quite a 
Virgilian flavour about it. Possibly it dates 
back to Virgil’s time, for the oldest authori- 
ties speak of “a guild of high antiquity, 
called /’Adbaye des Vignerons,” which exists at 
Vevey to promote the cultivation of the vine ; 
and for this purpose it dispatches every spring 
and autumn experts to survey all the vineyards 
of the district, and upon their report it rewards 
the most skilful and industrious vine-dressers 
with medals and pruning-hooks. The guild or 
brotherhood, which numbers four hundred, also 
grants bonuses to the best vineyards; but, on the 
other hand, when it finds a vineyard in a bad or 
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neglected condition it takes its cultivation upon 
itself and deducts all expenses out of the owner’s 
profits—a refreshing instance of a public body 
disdaining to proceed by half measures. 

Needless to say Vevey was crowded, and 
Lausanne, Montreux, Ouchy, and numerous 
other towns and villages on or near the Lake of 
Geneva, by train, tram, and steamboat, poured 
in huge contingents to swell the great assem- 
blage. A detachment of infantry and artillery, 
with two field-guns, was detailed for the duty of 
keeping order and firing signals and salutes, so 
that nothing might be wanting to add dignity to 
the occasion. 
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On the opening day it was a glorious morning 
on the lake, with the sky a stainless blue, some 
of the great mountains still in shadow while 
others flashed abroad the sunlight, and Vevey 
temporarily blurred with a light veil of mist. 

Though the seats cost from two to twenty-five 
francs each, there were few of them vacant when, 
at a quarter to eight, cannon shots resounded, 
and the company of ‘‘Suisse,” pike-men and 
halberdiers in their quaint, old-world costumes, 
with fifes and drums in front playing the Vaudois 
March, emerged into the arena through one of 
the three great marble portals. The company 
presented a splendid appearance, for they were 
all strapping, stalwart fellows and carried them- 
selves and marched magnificently. They formed 
up, the sunlight glinting on the steel heads of 
their pikes, to salute the next comers—the Abbé- 
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President of the Guild of Vignerons holding his 
crosier ; his counsellors ; the green and white 
flag of the brotherhood ; and the successful vine- 
growers, wearing green coats, white breeches, 
and large black felt hats, who in slow and 
dignified procession moved across the arena to 
the Coronation tribune. Then entered the 
companies of standard-bearers and _ their 
attendants, bearing aloft the bannerets of the 
twenty-two cantons, a flickering blaze of colour 
as they halted, bowed, and brandished their flags 
beneath the Zstrade d Honneur, where the guests 
of the brotherhood were ;seated. The guns 
fired im salute} thesbells of St Martin’s Church 
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rang out a merry peal, and thousands of native 
Swiss in the audience shouted their applause. 

At this point the bands of the various com- 
panies, all wearing brown knee-breeches, white 
stockings, and brown felt hats with looped-up 
brims, ranged themselves in the orchestra 
beneath the desk of M. Gustave Doret, the 
musical compos.r and director of the fé¢e. But 
when the massed bands brok: out into a 
triumphal march for the entrance of the 
“Seasons,” the seasons, though due, failed to 
put in an appearance—a remarkably realistic 
touch, to the thinking of many who have experi- 
enced the vagaries of climate in various parts 
of Europe. It is dispiriting to play a triumphal 
march when there is nobody there to triumph, 
so the band incontinently stopped, while dis- 
tracted counsellors ran hither and thither 
hunting for the belated Spring, the Summer that 
had gone astray, and the Winter that had come 
when it was not wanted, as we have all ex- 
perienced at one time or another. 

After a brief interval, however, the tangle was 
straightened out, and once more the orchestra 
broke into its triumphal march; and to those 
inspiriting strains entered through the marble 
portals some eighteen hundred figurants, well- 
ordered groups, symbolizing the varying seasons 
of the year. Behind the marching companies 


came the triumphal cars of Pales, Ceres, and 
Bacchus, the grouping of the various colour- 
schemes being in excellent taste, and producing 
And wherf all in 


a strikingly beautiful effect. 


the arena sang in one powerful chorus the 
“Tnvocation to Agriculture,” with its charming 
ending— 
Because we love you, we love you, our mother, 
Earth of the vine-growers—earth of the vine ! 
the vast audience were roused to a high pitch 
of enthusiasm. 

Then, when the chants and choruses and the 
vocal numbers of the priests and _ priestesses, 
impersonated by well-known professional singers, 
had ceased, the Abbé- President, M. Emile 
Gaudard, venerable and impressive, began his 
address to the successful wenerons. He reminded 
them that from time immemorial the brother- 
hood, every three years, judged and rewarded 
them according to their merits, and they had 
truly followed the tradition on that day under 
circumstances of peculiar brightness. “ Since 
1889,” he went on to say, “the vine had to 
suffer through sickness and economical crises, 
which restrained the sale of a generous wine. 
You stood firm and courageous by that soil 
which belongs to /a fa/rie ; you surmounted 
all difficulties, and if they are.not yet quite 
annihilated better days have come and are 
in store. Pray and work, says our old 
device, and it is the only motto for you who 
are living in a country, free, happy, and 
prosperous. A multitude is waiting here, not 
only doubtless to cover you with applause, but 
to celebrate the great idea issuing from these 
festivities—the love of free work, that abundant 
spring which has heen the glory of humanity, 
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which remains the triumph of free peoples and 
individuals, which some day, we hope, enjoining 
for ever the gifts of peace, will make of all 
nations one great brotherhood. Vine-growers, 
exalt your hearts; the following day requires 
you! Rise up, and be ye strong for the coming 
tasks !” 

Now, in cold print these words seem ordinary 
enough, but there was a simple dignity, a manly 
ring in them—a fine flavour of Arcady, as it 
were—that appealed to one, and I must own 
that I have heard more eloquent exhortations 
from far greater men that have moved me less. 

A bigh counsellor then proclaimed the names 
of the deserving zgverons and their rewards, and 
as they mounted to the tribune to receive them 
and descended bearing in their hands the 
pruning-knives and medals they obtained a great 
ovation. To crown all, the band struck up the 


wedding measures, and after them came the 
wedding guests, the notary with a pen stuck in 
his wig marching in front, and after them again 
came a cart with the bride’s outfit, a beautiful 
oaken trunk, furniture, the spinning-wheel, 
empty cradle, and all. 

The groups representing Spring were par- 
ticularly charming, the colour-scheme at a first 
glance seeming to be white and blue—the blue 
of the periwinkle. Mme. Eroyan, the priestess, 
with a fine song knelt at the feet of Pales, the 
slender, black-haired young goddess seated on 
her white throne, decorated with blue and gold, 
and drawn by four splendid oxen. Pales’ robe 
seemed the colour of ripening wheat, and 
round were groups of lasses in white tunics, 
and crowned with roses; youthful shepherds 
wearing sheep fleeces on their brown. skins, 
and haymakers, girls and boys, in grey and rose. 


THE GRACEFUL DANCE OF THE GARDENERS UNDER HOOPS OF JONQUILS AND CLEMATIS. 
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Swiss National Hymn, the audience rising to 
their feet and standing uncovered. 

Then began the ballet of the seasons, Winter 
coming first, and, true to the optimistic note of 
the whole festival, Winter was not represented as 
cold and forbidding, but as the happy time of 
mating for such whose vineyards and fields 
have repaid their toil with plenteous harvests. 
Preceded by huntsmen with their coupled dogs, 
woodmen conducting waggons loaded with snow- 
covered pine, blacksmiths, coopers, minstrels, 
and ancient dames, wedding couples from many 
of the cantons passed along and danced 


The children of the Spring sang of the season of 
love and blossom and offered rose garlands at 
the throne of the goddess, the while the 
shepherds gently guided their ribbon-decked 
sheep, and, prettiest of all, the jardiniers 
footed their graceful dances under hoops of 
jonquils and tender clematis. Very appropri- 
ately as the morning wore on and the sun grew 
hotter, Ceres and the harvest, the ballet of 
Summer blazing in purple and gold, came on 
the scene, Ceres throned on a splendid car 
drawn by four oxen. Another priestess wearing 
a purple. tunic\and)a)gold>crown, taking from 
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her maidens the golden sickle and cup, offered 
them to Ceres, the while she sang an invocation 
to the sun. In the train of Ceres followed the 
poor gleaners, a pathetic note in an otherwise 
joyous ensembée ; and behind them came the 
threshers and the mountain herdsmen with their 
fine flocks, the sonorous neck-bells punctuating 
the orchestral music with weird but pleasing 
effect. 

Then came Bacchus amid the rout of Autumn 
—a whirling stream of reds and yellows, of 


to the actors and organizers, and in especial 
degree to the poet René Morax, who wrote the 
libretto ; his brother the painter, Jean Morax, 
who designed the costumes, etc. ; M. Doret, the’ 
composer ; and M. Alessandri, who arranged the 
ballets. 

It is impossible by mere phrases to convey an 
adequate impression of the picturesqueness and 
beauty of this spectacle seen out in the open 
under the glorious sunlight, and with a superb 
scenic setting such as no playhouse can ever 
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russet, violet, and orange. The vine god, semi- 
nude, draped in a leopard skin, holding in one 
hand the golden thyrse, in the other the box- 
wood cup, looked like a bronze statue poised 
aloft on his high triumphal car. ‘The car was 
beautifully horsed with six dark bays, also with 
trappings of leopard skins and white plumes on 
their heads, their bridles being held by six 
robed Africans walking beside them. With 
him came old Silenus on his donkey, and rolling 
drunk as usual ; and following came a crowd of 
Fauns and Bacchantes who, mingling with the 
autumnal ballet of dead leaves, flung themselves 
into a wild and dishevelled dance to an out- 
burst of cymbals and tambourines—a dance 
which one onlooker compared to a hurricane, 
but which was really one of the finest and most 
picturesque effects of all. 

The singing of the Hymn to Labour by the 
whole company ended the festival for the day, 
which must have been one of justifiable pride 
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provide. Nor are illustrations of much assist- 
ance in enabling the reader to picture the scenes 
and events described, for the greatest charm and 
delight of the spectacle was its colour—it was a 
veritable feast of colour—and next its movement 
and its music, and none of these things can be 
reproduced by the pencil or the camera. 

It may interest some to know that the /é/e was 
estimated to cost three hundred and sixty 
thousand francs, without counting the costumes 
of the eighteen hundred figurants, which they 
supplied at their own expense. Over eighty 
animals were introduced into the arena, and the 
auditorium was ‘constructed to seat twelve 
thousand five hundred people. i 

During the week, in addition to the perform- 
ances on the Place du Marché, there were pro- 
cessions of all the performers through the 
decorated streets of Vevey, and these were highly 
succe<sful up to a certain point, when the rain 
fell to an extent which, if it cduld not damp 
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the gaiety of the crowd, effectually spoilt some 
of the figurants’ dresses. Then there was a 
Venetian féfe on the lake, the lake shore, the 
churches, houses, and buildings of the town 
being a blaze of illumination, lights sparkling 
high up the mountains, with a display of large 
fireworks taking place on the embankment in 


the presence of a huge’crowd. Almost every: 


evening witnessed a banquet of some sort at the 
“Cantine”—banquets to the invited guests of 
the brotherhood, to distinguished visitors, to 
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the Press, and to all grades of those taking 
part in the performances, many of whom 
were also generously entertained at private 
houses. : 

One would like to have been able to sustain 
the note of cordial gratification to the end, but 
the weather took pains to make this impossible. 
For the first few days the conditions were such 
as to induce the belief that the powers of the 
air were in alliance with the organizers of the 
fete. Then the weather broke, and broke badly, 
and anything more woebegone and ludicrous 
than this erstwhile bright festival, seen under the 
rain, must be something absolutely unthinkable. 
In order not to disappoint additional crowds of 
visitors still arriving by the trains, the performers 
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heroically struggled to play their parts. But to 
see a high priestess almost choked by the deluge 
when she opened her mouth to sing ; fiddlers 
trying to fiddle and hold umbrellas over them- 
selves at the same time ; flutes, fifes, cornets, 
and other wind instruments liberally spouting 
water; Fauns and Bacchantes, gods and 
goddesses, halberdiers, peasants, maidens, and 
shepherdesses, all drenched to the skin and 
running—the Abbé-President among them—for 
any shelter they could find from the falling 
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torrent, was a sight so extraordinary as almost to 
make it worth remaining on the sodden seats 
while your neighbour's umbrella conducted 
an Alpine river down the nape of your neck. 
As the torrential downpour continued, at first 
with intervals and then without them, the final 
performances had to be abandoned, and in the 
drenched and fearfully-congested town every- 
body was wet and unhappy save the café and 
restaurant proprietors, and possibly the ten or 
eleven ‘international ” pickpockets who had 
been arrested, and may have regarded the rain 
as a species of judgment on their captors. 
But even such floods of rain as fell at Vevey 
are powerless to efface the remembrance of an 
artistic and most beautiful festival. 


The Voyage of the “ Floating Farmyard.” 


By Ropert AITKEN. 


The “Floating Farmyard” was an antiquated old tramp steamer, temporarily engaged in the South 


American cattle trade. 


The author was cattle-foreman on board her, and, as his narrative shows, had 


a distinctly exciting time with his human and animal charges ere the ‘‘ Farmyard” reached port. 


<a) MORE calamitous-looking craft than 

p) the screw steamship X- , lying 
\“ alongside the cattle wharf at 
| AW | Ensenada, it would be difficult to 
a conceive, and even I, unwise with 
all the unwisdom of two-and-twenty, shivered 
when I caught sight of her. 

Picture to yourself a flush-decked Bay tramp 
—one of that rusty fleet which carries coal to 
Bilbao and brings back iron ore, a fleet 
immortalized by Mr. Kipling in his “ Ballad of 
the Bolivar” —a flush-decked Bay tramp of the 
most antiquated type, taken off her usual trip 
and sent six thousand miles over-ocean with a 
fat insurance to keep 
her afloat. Only the tip 
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“TJ will be soon—but I’m the second in the 
meantime,” said the voice ; and a fresh-faced 
sailor, who, from his youthful appearance, might 
have been taken for an idle apprentice, climbed 
into view. 

“Tm the foreman cattleman,” I explained 
with great gravity, and he laughed inwardly 
even while he helped me carry my kit on 
board. 

It happened that I was still on terms of amity 
with the owners of the X—— and the other 
people who controlled such matters, so that 
I was honourably treated in the matter of 
accommodation, and the steward also took 

great care of me. But 
when, after clambering 


of ber funnel and two 
stumpy masts were visible 
above the edge of the 
wharf, and her bare iron 
decks were hidden, from 
stem to stern, below a 
great cage of white tim- 
ber which creaked omi- 
nously as she swayed on 
the stream. 

Imagine her squatter- 
ing out to sea, homeward 
bound, with a cargo of 
loose grain under 
hatches, her ballast tanks 
abrim with fresh water, 
and on deck, a little 
above the water-line, a 
towering superstructure, 
hardly more stable than 
a house of cards, con- 
taining live wild cattle, 


painfully over and 
under the cattle-fittings 
towards the stern, I was 
guided down through a 
steel scuttle into a very 
miniature cabin and 
installed in its | only 
spare state - room, im- 
mediately over the 
screw, I was not more 
than ordinarily grateful 
for the kindness vouch- 
safed me. 

The hot season was 
in full blast, and the 
cabin of the X- 5 
* buried below the edifice 
above: and covered 
over with bales of hay, 
was a veritable Black 
Hole. 

However, I got into 
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looking down the 
funnel. 

I stood for a moment peering upon this un- 
gainly craft in the gathering dusk. Suddenly a 
voice spoke to me. 

“ Halloa, sonny!” it said, in a good-natured 
tone. “ Lookin’ for a job?” 

“Thank you,” I replied, politely, “ I’ve got all 
the job on hand that I’ve any use for at present. 
Are you the mate of this—er—vessel ?” 


deck again ready for 
what might befall. 

It was already dark, but the arc-lamps on the 
quay were blazing, and I could see in the dis- 
tance the tossing horns of my future charges as 
the peons drove them down the big corrals 
towards the pen whence they were to be swung 
on board by the hydrautic cranes. 

These were cattle from the pampas, only to 
be handled from horseback, and> by the lasso ; 
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woe betide the luckless human being who 
should come within their reach otherwise. 

Our little ark was fitted for a hundred and 
twenty, sixty on each side, facing inwards, tail 
to rail; the X- had no bulwarks. There 
was also space up above for six hundred sheep. 

A dozen agile half-breeds swarmed on to the 
steamer ; a number of electric lamps were carried 
aloft and lit up; the hydraulic dropped its cage 
at the mouth of the cattle-pen, and our first 
four-footed passenger was forced thereinto with 
much savage shouting and twisting of tail. 

The whole corral bellowed sympathy as he 
was suddenly swung into md-air, slued round 
into position, and dropped smoothly into the 
deep pit which led to the level deck. 

Once there the cage-door was slipped, and, as 
he charged furiously forth, the “ tiers-up ” took 
him in hand, hustling him, at the risk of life and 
limb, towards his appointed place in the long, 
open stall leading fore and aft. 

As soon as he was sufficiently near his berth 
a lasso, slipped over his horns and made fast 
to anything unbreakable, held him there till the 
headrope put upon him in the cage was securely 
knotted by a figure of eight in the stout timber 
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he must stand behind till the time to go ashore 
should come round. Thus we dealt with one 
after another — kicking, plunging, charging, 
baulking, bellowing beasts—till the night was an 
inferno of anguished outcry. 

I stood for a time on the main-boom and 


watched the work. A dozen times I saw life 
Vol. xvi—29. 
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saved as if by a miracle; the wild cattle were 
mad with excitement, and the men below me, 
penned in amongst them, with the noiseless 
cage continuously carrying down more trouble, 
had little between them and a horrible death 
save quickness of eye and a steady nerve. 

One bullock burst all bounds, crashed through 
the end timbers towards the stern, knocked a 
steel ventilator-shaft out of the way, and jumped 
overboard into the river, whence it was presently 
rescued and swung on board again, somewhat 
subdued, by its horns. 

Another made a desperate attempt to force its 
huge body down the companion into the tiny 
cabin wherein my friend the captain was sitting 
reading Shakespeare with commendable cool- 
ness. It also was recaptured and tied up. 

A third took charge of the deck for a time, so 
that no man dared to set foot thereon, and the 
“tiers-up,” clinging to their perches above, 
chased it from end to end of the ship a dozen 
times before they could get their lassoes into 
play. 

But there were other matters demanding my 
immediate attention. 

A gathering of evil-looking individuals on the 


wharf sought speech of me, and their spokesman, 
an apparent criminal with a bundle of umbrellas 
and a long goat’s beard, informed me, in organ- 
grinder’s Italian, that he and his friends had 
been sent down by the last train to go aboard 
the ¥—— as cattlemen. 

He alsoidrewy my: ‘attention to a prodigious 
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pile of luggage, and requested that it should be 
carefully conveyed to the cabins of its respective 
owners. 

Now in those days a South American cattle- 
man had to work hard on the homeward passage, 
and, after he had done so, was set ashore in 
London or Liverpool, as it might happen, with 
a couple of pounds in his pocket. He was not 
considered a person of any importance, and he 
was usually an unfortunate foreigner. 

But, ’twixt shore and ship, there was the 
boundary line between two flags. On the wharf 
he must be tenderly treated, as under the zgis 
of the Argentine ; once on deck he was a bonds- 
man of Britain. 

A few hours, moreover, would complete our 
lading, and I could by no means afford to part 
with any cattlemen, since no others were to be 
procured without involving the ship in an expen 
sive delay which would certainly not redound to 
my credit. 

It was, therefore, my obvious duty to  pro- 
pitiate those presumptuous persons. 

I did so. 

They came on board cautiously—the goat- 
bearded Italian, chattering ceaselessly to several 
compatriots ; a couple of Spaniards ; three or 
four Germans; a Swede; a Frenchman; two 
Portuguese; a Brazilian negro; several non- 
descripts of no nationality ; and not an English- 
man among them all ! 

“Downstairs to the sleeping saloon,” I said, 
suavely, and they went below with much rheu- 
matic groaning. 

It was appointed by fate that these men 
should sleep upon the bales of hay in the after- 
hold—a sufficiently comfortable couch for any- 
one, and greatly superior to the emigrant berths 
in which they had first crossed the Atlantic ; 
but they were not yet wise enough to appreciate 
their quarters, and came clambering up out of 
the darkness with cries of horror, calling me 
many unpleasant names. 

I, however, with the help of my friend the 
second officer and a couple of able seamen, had 
already had their goods and chattels shot into 
the forehold and the hatches shipped, so that, 
come what might, they were attached to the 
X—— by very binding bonds. 

I loosened the revolver in my belt and lit a 
pipe, listening unmoved to the terrible threats 
of the goat-bearded one, who from the quay was 
menacing me with instant death should I fail 
to restore to him without delay his bundle of 
umbrellas and other impedimenta. 

The last of the bullocks was swung inboard, 
and the tide served. It was almost time for me 
to get to work, but I waited till the sheep began 
to stream up the steep gangway to their lofty 
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attic ; they also were shy of going to sea in the 
X~—-—, but, led by a tame black tup which had 
been trained to the work, they were easily 
driven forward, and, once they were safely 
stowed, the traitorous black fellow came tripping 
down the gangway again, a smug smile on his 
face. 

‘Twenty minutes sufficed to ship the six 
hundred, and then the ship’s crew took part in 
the proceedings, casting off divers ropes, and 
making a prodigious fuss in the process. 

By this time there was more wailing than 
gnashing of teeth among the cattlemen on the 
quay. ‘They were well-meaning people, and had 
simply been led astray by the Italian agitator. 

More ropes were cast off, and presently the 
Xx. fell away from the wharf on the ebb with 
her full complement of cattlemen on board. 

Grey dawn discovered us still between the 
sand-banks at the river mouth, the X- 
wallowing seawards with a list to starboard that 
would have done credit to a derelict. One 
Plimsoll mark was deeply drowned ; the other, 
high and dry, was plainly visible from the top- 
rail which overhung it. We walked warily about 
our business, like slaters on a sloping roof, and 
the bullocks tried hard to horn us as we passed. 

It did not seem to me at all likely that we 
should ever reach Liverpool, and I thought 
covetously of the comfortable liner I had con- 
temned in favour of the Mloating Farmyard, as 
we soon began to nickname her. 

I took counsel with the Swedish captain, but 
he made light of all my objections. “As soon 
as we begin to pump in our water ballast,” he 
said, “ you'll see a change.” And so it happened. 

We stopped above the banks to fill the bilge- 
tanks on which our stock must depend for their 
daily drink, and no sooner were they full than 
the X—— rose sluggishly from starboard and 
settled down to port with a sickening lurch. 

I prayed inwardly that we might win clear of 
the Plate without experiencing a pampero, since 
even the mildest of such storms must inevitably 
have pooped us badly and very probably 
resulted in our foundering. 

Thereafter I went about my business, a great 
deal of which was provided quite gratuitously 
by that misguided individual the goat-bearded 
organ-grinder. He, henceforward, was the 
ringleader in all the mischief that was afloat on 
board during our long six weeks at sea. 

His first trial of my patience took the direc- 
tion of refusing point-blank to approach any 
bullock on board. He desired, it seemed, to 
follow more pastoral and less precarious pursuits 
among the sheep in the open air of our top 
flat. 

While I sympathized, with him to a certain 
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extent, since it was obviously unpleasant to 
have to worm oneself along the narrow eighteen- 
inch passage between the horns of the cattle and 
the stacks of compressed hay loaded high up 
the centre of the vessel, I could not afford to 
allow his sentiment to interfere with my duty. 

And, therefore, after he had distinctly refused 
for the second time to obey my lawful command 
that he should at 
once carry a bucket 
of water to each of 
thirty thirsty —bul- 
locks in the after 
end of the ship, I 
ran at him quite-sud- 
denly with a heavy 
iron — belaying - pin 
and beat him so pro- 
fusely that he fell 
over backwards and 
tumbled right down 
into the particular 
spot where his pre- 
sence was required, 
with the immediate 
and distressing re- 
sult that he was at 
once pinned into 
position there by the 
horns of an angry 
bullock. 

Leaving him to 
invoke the saints at 
his leisure, I con- 
ducted his less recal- 
citrant companions 
to the other side of 
the ship, and set 
thém to pass the 
water along by hand, 
in buckets, from the 
main tank amid- 
ships. When you 
consider that each 
of our hundred and 
twenty head of cattle 
had to be watered 
twice if not three 
times a day, and 
that on each occasion they would drink from 
two to three buckets apiece, you will see that we 
had more than plenty to be busy about. 

Eight bells sounded, and I gave the order to 
knock off for breakfast, whereupon certain of 
his more tender-hearted friends rescued Goat- 
beard from his unpleasant position. He came 
on deck in rags, since those portions of his 
wardrobe which the angry bullock could not 
reach with its horns it had apparently chewed 
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to a pulp with its teeth. The victim of this mis- 
fortune stood for a moment eyeing me vindic- 
tively, one hand on the long knife at the back 
of his belt. I returned his gaze, trifling osten- 
tatiously with the butt of my revolver ; he swore 
savagely and went away to breakfast. 

I made a hasty meal aft, and, hurrying on 
deck again, encountered him once more at the 
head of his fellow- 
conspirators. In his 
right hand he car- 
ried a ship's biscuit, 
plentifully covered 
with ship’s marma- 
lade. 

1 was about to 
speak, but he fore- 
stalled me. “ Men 
like me,” he said, 
sulkily, ‘cannot 
work on this dogs’ 
food.” 

“T'll give you five 
minutes longerto get 
it finished,” I re- 
plied, courteously, 
“and after that we 
must get to work 
again.” 

The five minutes 
passed in futile 
wrangling, and, when 
the period of grace 
had expired, IT put 
forward a galvanized 
bucket. “ Let every 
man who is dissatis- 
fied with the food 
provided drop it in 
here,” I requested. 
A dozen biscuits 
were tossed con- 
temptuously into the 
bucket, but certain 
wise men were eating 
busily. I picked up 
the pail and tossed 
the contents over the 
ship's side. 

“Now,” said I, “we're going to break out 
these bales of hay and feed the bullocks.” 

For a moment no man moved. I picked up 
my ever-ready belaying-pin and repeated the 
official intimation. Two or three knives were 
drawn, and things looked ugly. I cocked my 
revolver and advanced. 

Sixty seconds later the X——’s cattlemen 
were working hardyat their appointed tasks, and 
I was sticking pins\into’a long ‘rent in my canvas 


“TWO OR THREE KNIVES WERE DRAWN, AND THINGS LOOKED UGLY. 


shirt caused by the organ-grinder’s knife. ‘The 
unfortunate organ-grinder himself was lying quite 
quietly on his back in the sun, with a very large 
bump on his brow. 

After that incident we did not come to blows 
about the food more than once in each week, 
and Sunday was the day set aside by mutual 
consent for that purpose. 

It took us from dawn till dark to feed and 
water our charges, and during the first few days 
we had no easy task. My men were mutinous 
and resentful, absolutely unaccustomed to the 
work, sea-sick, and sore. 

The bullocks were burning to repay all the 
indignities put upon them in the process of 
loading, and it did not seem to strike them that 
the precious bucketfuls of water which were 
passed toilfully from end to end of the ship 


were for the purpose of drinking from. Their * 


immediate ambition seemed to be the slaughter 
of some human being, and, wedged. in amongst 
them as we were, it was often impossible to 
escape the maltreatment they meted out to us. 

Our operations were very frequently punctu- 
ated by a horrid howling and groans of rage and 
despair, all indicating that one or other of my 
alien labourers was suffering the extreme of 
anguish. Beyond a few nasty gashes, however, 
we escaped serious injury, and in the course of 
time the cattle learned to behave themselves 
less improperly. 


Then the engines broke down. For half a 
day we drifted at the mercy of wind and tide— 
which, fortunately for us, were very merciful— 
while the engineers worked even harder than 
ourselves. 

From my point of view they seemed to be 
working with a scrap-heap, and the frequency 
and freedom with which these breakdowns were 
repeated went far to justify me in this theory. 

On our first Sunday at sea and after the 
morning mutiny had been promptly nipped in 
the bud it fell out that the cattlemen fell out 
also among themselves, and before I could take 
any part in the proceedings their knives were 
going like a mincing-machine. 

I did not often appeal to the deck department 
for assistance in dealing with my refractory sub- 
ordinates, but on this occasion I borrowed the 
ship’s hose and a strong head of steam on the 
donkey-pump ; with the help of that engine of 
pacification and a powerful jet of water I managed 
to knock the most active of the combatants off 
their feet, and, by dint of repeating the process 
every time they tried to rise, succeeded in divert- 
ing their attention from the cause of quarrel. 

Then I held a marine court of justice, and, 
after hearing lengthy and very voluble pleas from 
over a dozen complainants, fined the entire 
company their Sunday dinner. 

I would willingly havejtaken away their knives, 
but thatethese-form a’ very-essential part of every 
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““1 MANAGED TO KNOCK THE MOST ACTIVE OF THE COMBATANTS OFF THEIR FEET.” 
cattleman’s equipment, and, in any case, my This aristocrat had come on board at 


Solomon-like decision worked wonders, for the 
innocent majority abused the guilty minority so 
very thoroughly that the latter were not long in 
developing that humble and contrite spirit from 
which they had temporarily departed. 

Further and in addition I worked them all 
mercilessly until after dark, so that they went to 
bed very weary, and, I hoped, determined to do 
better in future. 

‘The real cause of complaint appeared to be 
the conduct of acertain Frenchman whose con- 
versation consisted solely of half-a-dozen very 
bad words. 


Ensenada in a long-tailed morning coat, a pair 
of ragged trousers, and a white billycock hat. I 
looked into his embarkation papers before turn- 
ing in that night, and was not unduly gratified 
to find that he was a fully certified lunatic, who 
-was taking advantage of our cheap conveyance 
towards his native country in the expectation of 
finding a safe asylum there ! 

For passport he had a scrap of paper, 
which requested all whom it might concern 
to forward him towards an institution outside 
Paris. 

I last Saw him’ on-the edge,of-the Albert Dock 
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in Liverpool, engaged in earnest conversation 
with a somewhat surprised policeman. 

Our next breakdown occurred off Cape Frio, 
on the Brazilian coast, and the long swell that 
tuns there dipped our gunwale under as we lay 
in the trough of the sea. The starboard cattle 
were hock-deep in sea-water, since, as aforesaid, 
there was nothing between them and_ the 
Atlantic Ocean except the light iron rail which 
ran round the level deck and the rickety timber 
uprights and tail-boards clamped thereto. 

As soon as we were again under way the 
skipper -hailed me from the bridge with the 
information that the port gutter was choked with 
wet, sodden straw, and must be cleared out 
immediately. 

I called for volunteers for this dangerous 
task, and, none being forthcoming, 
had to undertake it myself. 

Our list to that side was no 
lighter. The sheep pens above 
the cattle overhung the water at an 
awkward angle. It was necessary 
to clamber up over these, down 
the inward-sloping superstructure 
to the water's edge, and then, 
clinging with one hand to the rail 
at the heels of the cattle, dig out 
with the other the solid filth which 
was choking the free run of the 
heavy drainage. 

I set my men to other work 
under the charge of the most trust- 
worthy, armed myself with a pointed 
iron pin, and climbed cheerfully 
out of their ken. Hanging like 
one of our anthropological ances- 
tors at the heels of a big fat 
bullock, with each surge of the 
ship sending me up to the waist 
in sea-water, I dug desperately 
during the dry intervals. The bul- 
lock evidently did not understand 
the meaning of my mission, and 
grew restive. 

As a gentle hint to get away 
from its, heels it switched a long, 
knotty tail across my eyes, with 
very painful effect. I looked up 
and discovered that I was quite 
alone in the world. From the 
bridge I was invisible, and my 
uninterested assistants were all too 
busy arguing to think of casting a 
glance in my direction. The roar 
of the curling wave-crests drowned 
my urgent demands for a life-tine. 
Thad just made up my mind to 
clamber back on board when my 


enemy the bullock thrust a large and horny 
hoof back between the open rails and kicked 
me off into the South Atlantic ! 

The smooth side of the ship swept past me 
like an express train. I was full of sea-water. 
It was evident that, unless I desired to be left 
behind, I should have to do something 
desperate. 

I had not time to review my whole past life, 
as a drowning man is supposed to do; I made 
one frantic effort, and my right hand fell upon 
the final foot of gutter-edge at the end of the 
ship. 

The weight of the whole world seemed to 
drag at my heels, but I shut my eyes sickly and 
held on. The next surge lifted me a little, and 
I got purchase for my left hand also. After 
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several ayonizing efforts I succeeded in dragging 
myself out of the water, and, making my way 
feebly up the overhang above me, scrambled in 
among some much-alarmed sheep and _ fell 
fainting. 

There I was discovered a little later by the 
delighted Goat-beard, who paused in the process 
of filling their water-tubs to pour a bucketful 
from a great height upon my unprotected head. 

It was about this time also that three further 
misfortunes befell us simultaneously. The 
fattest and most futile of my cattlemen fell 
down the hold and all but broke his neck. A 
bullock broke its leg kicking at the curl of a 
wave which swept inboard as the sea rose. The 
engine-room department broke its record, and 
alarmed us all exceedingly by emitting vast 
volumes of steam through the skylight. 

1 had my unfortunate fat man hoisted on 
deck in a sling, and in the process he managed 
to tread upon my fingers with a hobnailed boot 
which weighed, so tar as I was in a position to 
judge, not less than half a ton; he was then put 
to bed with a blessing. 

The disabled bullock I had hauled out of its 
stall by the horns with the help of the steam 
winch, and hung in a canvas cradle below the 
boom above the main hatch. 

It took all the afternoon to cooper up the 
defect in the engine-room, and when we started 
off again the sea was still rising. I had to go 
down into the hold to break out fresh supplies 
of forage, and, being in a hurry to get back on 
deck, I gripped the hook of the winch-chain 
and passed the word to “ heave away.” 

The ship was rolling heavily, and, as I shot 
upwards off my feet, hanging by one hand, it 
suddenly struck me that I was doiny a foolish 
thing. 

‘This impression was confirmed as I banged to 
and fro against the pillars and coamings, and 
became a certainty when, rising suddenly up 
through the hatch, I saw the grinning face of 
the goat-bearded miscreant at the winch. 

I signed to him to stop, that I might swing 
myself to the edge, but he merely grinned 
merrily, and, before I could help myself, had 
hoisted me to the extremity of the main peak, 
five-and-twenty feet above the topmost foothold, 
with the open hatchway gaping blackly below 
me. 
That in itself would have been nothing, but 
the rate at which he had run the winch drew the 
hook to which I was hanging through the throat 
of the pulley, with my right hand inside it and 
a pressure of eighty pounds of steam crushing 
my fingers, which, softer than the steel, were 
promptly flattened against it. 

The Italian, realizing too late that he had 
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overdone his attempt to annoy me, put his lever 
over and reversed the winch with a jerk. 1 
dropped with a crash, and took no further interest 
in hfe until I found myself on my back on the 
main deck recovering consciousness amid an 
admiring crowd. I was then aware of very ex- 
cruciating pains, whereof the most unbearable 
was in my right hand, on to which the ship's 
steward was pouring a dark, sticky fluid out of a 
blue bottle labelled “ Friar’s Balsam,” while the 
second mate was pouring another liquid down 
my throat out of a larger bottle bearing three 
stars upon its label. 

I suffered agonies under their rough surgery, 
and had to spend three days in bed, but, as 
there were no doctors in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, I did not lose my hand. 

In the course of time, and after some thirty 

days’ steaming, varied by several fresh break- 
downs and a few attempts on the part of my 
assistants to break the bonds of discipline on 
the strength of my half-helpless condition, with 
one arm in a sling, we sighted the islands and 
headed for Las Palmas, where we were to take 
in coal and water, of which we were already 
running short. 
_ What evil genius it was that suggested to the 
simple cattlemen that the Canary Islands were 
named respectively England, Scotland, and 
Ireland I do not know ; but going on deck after 
dinner I was enraged beyond measure to dis- 
cover all those undesirable aliens gathered in a 
group ansidships, dressed in their Sunday best, 
carrying the voluminous bundles which repre- 
sented their worldly wealth, and evidently pre- 
pared for shore-going. 

It was Goat-beard, as usual, who acted as 
spokesman for his companions. 

He smiled pleasantly, and, extending a hairy 
hand, “ Good-bye ” said he. 

“Where are you going?” I demanded, with 
considerable heat. 

“Liverpool,” he replied, and pointed with a 
grimy finger to the township of Las Palmas over 
the port bow. 

I did not waste any time in argument, but, 
picking up a providential broom-handle with my 
left hand, ran at the gathering. They broke and 
fled, wailing ; the deck was strewn with their 
bundles, and before I could do much damage | 
tripped over one of these and fell among the 
‘feet of the cattle. Half an hour later they were 
handling coal like heroes, with the second mate 
in charge and eager to instruct them in geo- 
graphy. 

North of the islands we had head winds, and 
entering the Bay of Biscay encountered really 
dirty weather. Great green; Seas swept us from 
stem to stern unul, striking) some cross-current 
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amid those troubled waters, we began to roll 
most ominously also in the intervals of 
pitching. 

The timbers of the cattle installations, resting 
insecurely on the iron deck with no other fasten- 
ing than the few clamps which held them to the 
light deck-rail, swayed and swung with the 
motion of the ship, working themselves so loose 
that it was obviously a mere question of time 
until the whole heavy superstructure should 
topple overboard. 

I had taken a lot of trouble to bring the stock 
safely so far, and it struck me that to see them 
swept overboard now would savour of direct 
calamity. I took counsel with the skipper. 

“We'll frap the ship,” said he, with great 
sagacity ; and we did so, despite the fact that the 
men on deck were often waist-deep in water. 

At infinite pains we dragged a sufficient length 
of the great chain- 
cable from the 
hawse-pipes, 
made one end 
fast to the fore- 
mast, slipped the 
sluck over the 
ship’s bow and 
down along. the 
keel into _ posi- 
tion, carried the. 
other end up over 
the top of the 
towering —sheep- 
pens, hauled taut, 
and made fast 
again, so that the 
entire forward 
fittings were tied 
down to the ship’s 
deck by the 
strong chain 
passed round 
the entire struc- 
ture. 

The same pro- 
cess applied aft 
completed the 
only precaution 
we could take, 
and thereafter 
we climbed up 
out of the wet 
to watch the 


struggles of the bullocks in the bow, which 
were under water for three out of every five 
minutes during the long days and nights we ley 
hove-to in distress. 

That was a very anxious time for all on 
board, and we thought more than once that the 
X—— was going to end her voyage “down 
among the dead men.” 

But in the end we won through, and a little 
later I had the satisfaction of handing over my 
charges in excellent condition, after an Atlantic 
passage, south and north, of forty-two days and 
forty-one nights. 

As we drew away with empty decks from the 
cattle wharf at Birkenhead there crept up the 
river towards us out of the fog a fine modern 
steamer nearly twice our size, which had left 
the Plate some ten days after we did. Of the 
two hundred cattle and the thousand sheep she 

had started with she had not a dozen 
head of stock in all on board. “Swept 
clean, south of the islands,” said her 
skipper, sadly, when our “Old Man” 
hailed him. ‘Never saw such weather !” 

We of the littke X—— rubbed our 
hands and congratulated each other. 

Even the cattle- 
men, whom I 
paid off as soon 
as we were 
docked, seemed 
proud of them- 
selves, and 
parted from me 
with many protes- 
tations of esteem 
and regard. 
‘The goat-bearded 
gentleman also 
offered to shake 
hands with me, 
but I wagged my 

wounded hand 

in his face and 
sped him down 
the gangway 
with a parting 
kick. Then I 
too went 
ashore, smiling 
pleasantly at 
the policeman 
on the wharf. 
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A Day at an Indian Gaol. 


By Captain C. H. Buck (INDIAN ARMY), OF THE PuNJAB CoMMISSION. 


“‘The visitor to India,” remarks the author, “ might well devote a day to inspecting one of the gaols.” 


That he would find much to interest him there Captain Buck’s article conclusively proves. 


All things 


considered, Indian convicts seem to have a very good time of it, and one can understand the attitude of 
the old inmate who committed a crime directly after his release in order to get sent back ‘‘ home.” 


VISITOR to India might well 
| devote a day to inspecting one of 
the large gaols which it is necessary 
to maintain in order to keep some 
of the more unruly of our Indian 
subjects under restraint. 

The one I am about to describe is situated 
at Montgomery, in the Punjab, and is, I believe, 
the largest in India. At the Montgomery 
Central Gaol there are usually about two 
thousand convicts, and there was on one 
occasion a total of two thousand one hundred 
and sixty-two prisoners, the details of which are 
shown on the board: “ Last Night’s Lock-up.” 

Attached to the gateway of the gaol are the 
warders’ barracks, the prison offices, a very neat 
armoury, and a most curious-looking room, 
where prisoners are allowed to interview their 
friends once every three months so long as they 
have been of good behaviour. ‘This room is 
about fifteen feet long and seven broad ; it is 
divided by iron bars, covered with wire netting, 
into three parts, each of which has a separate 
entrance.- The prisoner squats in the portion 
on the inner side, his visitor occupies the other 
end, and the gaoler, or one of his assistants, 
sits in the middle space, and remains present 
throughout the interview, to see that no smug- 
gling takes place and that no plans for escape 
are communicated. 

A man becomes very cunning in prison, and 
it is remarkable what pains he will take to 
obtain even the smallest comforts on the sly. 
The chief articles which the native tries to 
smuggle in are coins, tobacco, opium and other 
drugs, and dice, and many are the devices for 
doing so. A prisoner is allowed to wear shoes 
when they are provided at his own cost or by 
his relatives, but they have to be carefully 
examined, for the soles are often found to be 
made more of four-anna bits, tobacco, and other 
trifles than of leather. If he wishes, he is also 
permitted to have one religious book in his 
possession, and I regret to say that these books 
and their cases are frequently used for smug- 
gling, and have to be constantly searched. 


A common dodge among the prisoners for 
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concealing coins and other small things is to 
make a receptacle in the throat by means of a 
leaden weight about the diameter of a florin 
and half an inch thick ; this is attached to a 
string some six inches long, a knot in-the end 
being slipped between two teeth to prevent it 
sliding down the throat. By holding the head 
in a particular position for some time every day, 
“wagyling ” the weight about, and from time to 
time altering the length of the string, a pouch 
can be formed in the throat suitable for holding 
as many as fifteen rupees. The possessor of this 
strange “safe” is able to put in and take out 
his treasure with facility, but it is exceedingly 
difficult to make a man disgorge the contents 
against his will, or even to find out whether he 
possesses the pouch at all without the use of 
Rontgen rays. 

On arrival at the entrance a visitor is admitted 
through a large barred gateway, and then has to 
produce his permit and sign his name in a 
book before he can pass through the second 
gateway, which is never opened until the outer 
gate is locked. On entering the gaol an escort, 
consisting of two or three warders, is told off, 
and accompanied by them we will commence 
our tour through the prison. 

This huge gaol is as big as a small town, and 
contains two enormous enclosures within the 
high outer wall, besides three spaces at the back 
where the workshops are, a separate yard for the 
female ward, and various other buildings, such as 
storchouses, pumping stations, granaries, etc. 

The buildings are alt constructed of burnt 
brick and are kept in repair by the Public 
Works Department, but the walls are merely 
made of sun-dried brick and are repaired and 
plastered by gaol labour. All the menial and 
scavenging work is performed by prisoners, and 
care is taken to give the various classes such 
work as will not interfere with their caste pre- 
judices. ‘T'hus those of the sweeper and lower 
castes do the scavenging and general cleaning, 
while the dyer, washerman, barber, tailor, black- 
smith, and weaver are all, as far as possible, 
employed at their respective professions, and 
others who have only worked at trades which 
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From a) “LAST NIGHT'S LOCK 
cannot be undertaken in the gaol are set to 
work in the factories and taught a new job. 
While I think most convicts would sooner be 
out of gaol than in, 
they are certainly very 
well looked after in 
India, and the ma- 
jority of them live 
more comfortably and 
get better food than 
they ever do outside. 
The great object of 
a superintendent is to 
keep all his prisoners 
up to a certain stand- 
ard of weight and 
in a perfect state of 
health, so as to get 
the maximum amount 
of work out of them, 
and to show as low 
a death-rate as pos- 
sible; each prisoner is 
periodically weighed, 
and when necessary 
his work is changed, 
he is dieted or sent From a) 
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to hospital, and generally looked after as though 
he were an only child in a delicate state of 
health. 

One old man I came across had grown so 
fond of prison life that when he was released at 
the end of about fifteen years he stole a sack of 
corn just after leaving the prison in order to be 
sent back there again. He was duly convicted 
of theft, and was quite gleeful at returning to 
the place which he looked upon as home. The 
gaoler informed me that he was the best in- 
structor in carpet-making they had, and the 
prison authorities were evidently much pleased 
at his return, for a good teacher in the carpet 
factory is worth a mint of money. 

The first photograph shows various articles 
used in a prison. The two boards explain 
themselves ; to the right of the upper one is a 
baton, which is the only weapon a warder may 
take inside the gaol ; below this board is a leg- 
chain, two bangles, and a patrol clock. A 
bangle is worn by an habitual, or convict who 
has had more than one serious conviction, 
and on the bangle a notch is made for each 
conviction he has had. The little wooden ticket 
hanging below the warder’s whistle is attached 
to the left shoulder to denote a convalescent, 
and the ring with a wooden ticket beneath the 
lower board is worn by every prisoner round his 
neck. ‘The ticket shows whether he is Class A 
(casual) or B (habitual), his gaol number, the 
section of the Indian Penal Code under which 
he was convicted, the term of imprisonment— 


“shown as “1o Y.” for ten years—the date of 


sentence, and date of release. Below the lower 
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A DAY AT AN 
board is a pair of leg-irons, with leather gaiters 
to protect the legs. 

We will now pass on to one of the main 
enclosures and see some of the prisoners. I 
have selected five at random in a yard of 
habituals. They are wearing their cold- 
weather clothes, which consist of cotton under- 
clothing with thick coats and trousers made of 
blanketing. It may be noticed that they all 
wear the habitual’s bangle. ‘The two on the 
right have evidently been to hospital and are now 
convalescent, while the man on the left is 
wearing leg-irons, probably because he has been 
giving trouble. The gentleman in the middle 
is deformed and has quite a history, for he has 
had four previous convictions, although not 
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to make a selection from the numerous beautiful 
patterns to be seen in the sample room. On 
the largest loom a carpet over fifty feet wide 
can be made, and there one may see a row of 
about twenty-five men all busily engaged in 
pulling threads from the numerous balls of 
coloured wool above their heads, slipping them 
into place, snipping off the ends with a small 
curved knife, pressing down the stitches with a 
wooden fork, and, apparently, never making a 
mistake. What, however, is most wonderful is 
the manner in which each man knows what 
colours to put in, and where. Behind the loom 
are a number of convicts who read out the 
pattern, sometimes from books, sometimes from 
patterns, which they hold in their hands, and 


A CoRNER 
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much over thirty years of age. His modus 
operandi was to drag himself about the streets 
begging, and pretending to be unable to stand 
up or move faster than a snail; whenever he 
persuaded some benevolent shopkeeper to turn 
his back and fetch him food or money, the 
supposed cripple would nip inside the shop in 
the twinkling of an eye and lay hands on any- 
thing of value which came in his way. The 
other men were all “in” for theft or robbery of 
some description. 

The factories are perhaps the most interesting 
part of the gaol, and very few visitors go away 
without leaving orders for some of the useful 
articles manufactured there. At Montgomery 
Carpets are a speciality, and it is quite difficult 


OF THE CARPET FACTORY—THIS PARTICULAR PRISON ENJOYS QUITE A REI'UTATION FOR THE KEAUTY 
AND QUALITY OF ITS CARVETS. " 
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often even from memory ; to the ordinary indi- 
vidual their instructions are quite unintelligible, 
for there is such a babel of sound one can 
hardly hear oneself speak. But somehow or 
other they manage by a continual jabber to 
convey directions to the workmen, and in the 
midst of all the noise and confusion, dust and 
glare, a most lovely carpet is produced. 

An ordinary woollen carpet costs at the gaol 
from sixteen shillings to twenty-four shillings a 
square yard, according to the number of stitches 
to the inch, but with specially selected wool and 
finer quality the prices range higher, while quite 
a fortune can be spent on a silk carpet. 

Another interesting part of the factory is that 
containing the cloth looms.~ The weavers rig up 
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their looms in the same way as they would in 
their villages, and consequently the yard appears 
to be in considerable disorder ; each weaver sits 
at his own little loom with his legs in a hole in 
the ground and flashes the spindle backwards 
and forwards, seldom wasting his time for fear 
he may not finish his day's job and thus lose 
marks or fail to gain any. One man, when in 
training, has to complete nine yards of duster- 
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cloth three-quarters of a yard wide in a day; 
fifteen yards of blanketing four feet eight inches 
wide is another task ; while a man working on 
a carpet, munj-mat, or cotton-mat has to work 
on a width of two feet and complete four inches, 
twelve feet, and two feet respectively in a day. 
For all extra work done a prisoner can obtain 
marks, and thus gain a certain amount of 
remission from his sentence. 

On leaving the factories a short walk brings 
us to the European cells, of which there are two, 
and I must say that if a European ever had to 
spend a few days there in the hot weather he 
would have a very disagreeable time, for the 
temperature in the shade at Montgomery has 
been known to exceed one hundred and twenty 
degrees Fahrenheit, and the high walls prevent 
any cooling draughts reaching the inside of the 
gaol, even when there is a breeze outside. Close 
by these cells is the blacksmith’s shop, which is 
interesting from the fact that a prisoner who had 
been convicted of “coining” actually contrived, 


with the connivance of a warder and some of his 
prison friends, to manufacture quite a number 
of small silver coins before he was discovered ! 
The gaoler next conducted us through one of 
the dormitories, a most curious-looking room, with 
a passage down the middle and a row of hard 
earthen couches at either side. Each prisoner 
has several blankets and a mattress made of 
twisted rice-straw, so that he is able’ to make 
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himself fairly comfortable, although to a person 
accustomed to a spring mattress or a feather 
bed the prison bedstead looks decidedly hard. 
Although one would think such uncompro- 
mising masses of baked mud could not be put 
to any irregular use, yet it is a fact that a 
convict was once found to have made a pipe 
out of one! He hollowed out a place near the 
head of his bedstead and then plastered it over, 
leaving two holes, one for the reception of 
tobacco and ashes and the other for use as a 
mouth-piece. When his extraordinary pipe was 
alight he would draw whiffs of smoke whenever 
he got a chance, pulling his mattress over the 
contrivance if a warder passed by, and filling up 
the holes with a thin crust of earth when the 
pipe was not in use. 

On leaving this barrack a prisoner came up 
to us with two rats and his character roll or 
“history sheet.” The gaoler at once made an 
entry in, it, and ha the cats killed. Every 
precaution has to be taken) to prevent plague 
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a man’s food, tobacco, dice, etc. Such 
a large number of rodents find their 
way into the gaol, notwithstanding the 
wire netting, that I have a sort of 
suspicion that some of the warders must 
import them occasionally, or perhaps 
the prisoners have arranged reserves for 
breeding purposes. 

Outside the barrack-yard we came 
across a parade of “habituals” waiting 
to be inspected. At one end is a warder 
with his baton and at the other a con- 
vict-warder. When called to ‘“atten- 
tion” a convict has to immediately squat 
down, place anything he is carrying on 
the ground, and put his open hands, 
palms upwards, over his knees, so that 
there is no likelihood of his taking any- 
one unawares. When paraded each man 
squats in this way with his cap on his 
left knee, his “history sheet” in one 
hand and his shoes, plate, and bowl in 
front. If the latter are highly polished 
he receives a few marks as a reward, and 
when he wishes to draw attention to the 
fact he places them out of the line. In 
the photograph on the next page it 
will be noticed that five plates and bowls 
have been put aside, but of these only 
two were sufficiently bright to secure 
marks. 

The “ history sheet ” contains a number 
of leaves stitched together in the form 
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entering the gaol, and not only 
is a very strict quarantine exer- 
cised and the premises and 
precincts kept — scrupulously 
clean, but a war of extermina- 
tion is waged against rats, 
which are known to carry the 
infection. | Every drain and 
hole is covered with wire-net- 
ting, and a reward of ten 
marks is given to every 
prisoner who captures a rat and 
produces it alive before the 
superintendent or a gaoler. 
Twenty-four marks mean one 
day's remission, so the convict 
in the photograph had almost 
obtained one day off his sen- 
tence by securing two rodents. 
Even over this rat-catching the 
convicts do business among 
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record of the prisoner's life in gaol. His weight 
is entered once a week, rewards, punishments, 
change of labour, and periods spent in hospital 
or in the solitary cells are all regularly noted, 
and at the commencement are to be found all 
particulars regarding his convictions and his 
descriptive roll. : 

The last two men but one of the row are 
Sikhs, who are allowed to keep their hair long, 
as it is against their religion to cut it ; all others 
have their hair clipped short, but Hindus are 
permitted to retain the little tuft on the top of 
their heads. No shaving is allowed in the gaol, 
as a razor would be a dangerous instrument were 
it to fall into the hands of anyone murderously 
inclined. 

Very few of the men I saw seemed ashamed 
of themselves ; but there was one in the centre 
of this group who could not be induced to sit 
forward. I noticed, however, that he was wear- 
ing leg-irons, and learnt that he was a particularly 
troublesome individual. 

The yard in which these men were paraded 
contains the cook-house, in which the meals for 
over two thousand prisoners are prepared daily. 
There are two meals in the day, one at about 
7.30 a.m. and the other after 5 p.m. ; in addi- 
tion each convict gets a little parched or 
boiled gram in the middle of the day, when 
there is a short interval for rest. The meals 
consist of large chupattis, made of wheat or 
Indian corn, together with two or three ounces 
of da/in the morning and about seven or eight 
ounces of vegetables in the evening ; besides 
this, a small quantity of mustard oil, salt, and 
condiments, composed of chillies, coriander, 


and garlic, is allowed, and from time to time 
one teaspoonful toa tablespoonful of lime-juice. 
In hospital, rice, milk, meat, and other luxuries 
are given as required, while extra food is 
supplied to those who are employed on specially 
hard labour. 

The vegetables and condiments are all locally 
produced in the large garden attached to the 
gaol, which is a sight worth seeing at certain 
seasons of the year; a coarse radish shown to 
me weighed twenty-four pounds, while a pump- 
kin turned the scale at forty pounds, and a large 
cabbage at twenty pounds. In the cold weather 
of 1904-5 over three thousand pounds of 
chillies were produced, of which about half were 
kept for use and the remainder sent away to 
other gaols. Limes do particularly well, and 
the juice extracted is more than sufficient for 
the year’s requirement. It is not surprising 
that the soil is well tilled and everything in 
perfect order when one remembers the amount 
of labour available for garden work. As it is 
necessary to allow the men employed there 
more freedom, and as the garden is outside the 
main walls, only those convicts whose sentences 
are about to expire are sent there, and as a 
precaution they all have to wear leg chains and 
are under the supervision of a strong guard. 

We will now return to the gaol and visit some 
of the solitary cells where convicts sentenced to 
hard labour have to pass a portion of their term. 
There are several enclosures containing rows of 
these cells, which consist of small rooms about 
seven by eight feet, each with a little yard in 
front. The furniture is merely an earthen cot 
and a stand.made of sun-dried bricks in one 
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corner supporting two small millstones, where 
the occupant has to grind a certain amount of 
corn every day; on the cot are the ordinary 
mattress and blankets, and in another corner are 
the plate, bowl, and earthenware pot for drink- 
ing water. Both the door of the cell and the 
yard are provided with iron barred doors and 
shutters. 

I took another photograph of prisoners in one 
of these yards, having secured five murderers 
and two convict officials for the purpose ; two of 
the prisoners are in their hot-weather cotton 
garments, and the others are wearing their winter 
clothing. The prison dress consists of a cap, a 
cotton coat, a woollen coat, and one pair of 
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short knickerbockers, with self-supplied shoes. 
The casuals wear black, habituals yellow, and 
escaped prisoners red caps. ‘There are three 
classes of convict officials—convict warders, 
who wear a yellow turban and trousers with a 
cotton waistband, a leather belt, and a whistle 
and chain ; convict overseers, who are dressed 
in the same way, but with a black turban 
and trousers ; and convict watchmen, who are 
not distinguished from an ordinary prisoner. 
Convict warders get eight annas a month and six 
marks a day, overseers receive four marks per 
diem, and the watchmen three; thus a convict 
who has been a warder for five years can 
earn, by his pay marks alone, over one year’s 
remission, and they have, accordingly, every 
incentive to perform their duties well. In 
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addition to these three grades there are the 
prisoners of good character, who are selected as 
candidates for the third grade; they are let off 
some of their prison labour and do watch duty 
at night, receiving one mark per diem. 

I happened to see one or two red-capped 
gentlemen, and was informed that no convict 
has ever got away altogether, and that those 
who have occasionally managed to escape have 
always been recaptured within a few days. On 
one occasion three men contrived to get out by 
making a ladder with some bamboos and rope 
they had concealed in one of the workshops ; 
they clambered over two high walls, got into the 
garden, and then right away before the pursuit 


commenced. The aid of police-trackers was 
obtained, and all three were run to earth about 
forty or fifty miles away. This gaol is situated 
in the midst of a large desert, where tracking is 
comparatively easy, and these convicts, being 
from a frontier district, had no relatives or 
friends near by to assist them. When caught 
one was wearing the pyjamas of a deputy-in- 
spector of police as a turban, and also a pair of 
spectacles ; while the other two had donned 
various other articles of clothing belonging to 
the same officer. It appeared that the luckless 
deputy-inspector, with a tracking party, had 
halted for the night at a well. His clothes, 
which he had taken off while resting, were all 
stolen by the convicts, who happened to return 
to this place for a drink during the night ! 
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In the central yard outside the solitary cell 
enclosures is a large watch-tower, in which a 
convict watchman is always on duty. There 
are several of these towers about the gaol, and 
from the top a good view of most of the yards 
and the tops of the other buildings and walls 
can be obtained. When anything wrong is 
observed the watchman beats the gong and the 
alarm is sounded throughout the gaol. A false 
alarm is frequently given for practice ; directly 
it sounds each warder collects the gang of 
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which he is in charge, places the men in 
security, and counts them ; asa rule it is known 
within ten minutes or so whether the total 
number of prisoners is correct or not, and, if 
not, what particular man is missing. On one 
occasion at evening roll-call it was found that 
there was one man short of the total, and the 
alarm was at once given. ‘The superintendent 
and all the officials were quickly at their posts, 
but for a considerable time the identity of the 
missing man could not be ascertained. After 
much enquiry and re-checking of gangs, how- 
ever, it was at length discovered that a murderer 
had been hanged that morning, but had not 
been struck off the roll. 

The next place we visited was the hospital, 
which is better kept up than many of the civil 
hospitals ; each patient has a comfortable 
iron cot, and the various wards are light, 
airy, and clean, while in the kitchen all 
the pots and pans are made of aluminium, 
and shine like silver. On leaving the hospital 
enclosure a few steps took us to the female 
ward, where only three women were found, in 
charge of a female warder. It appears that very 


few females get convicted, perhaps owing to the 
difficulty in obtaining evidence against them 
when they do commit crime; those who are 
sentenced to long terms are transferred to the 
Provincial Female Gaol, so that few are seen in 
district or central gaols. 

Our inspection of the place is completed by a 
visit to the pumping station. This is a small 
enclosure containing a big cistern and two large 
iron barred cages, in each of which there is a 
gang of twenty-four convicts. The one inside 
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the circular cage is working the pump by means 
of a large capstan and the other in the cage at the 
back is in waiting. ‘This labour is the hardest 
in the gaol, and consequently the most disliked. 
The men who are employed have to be given extra 
food, and only those who are perfectly fit can 
stand much of it. When one gang has completed 
its shift it is let into the second cage, for all the 
world like animals at the Zoo, and the other gang 
is sent in its place, the whole party being super- 
vised by one warder and a convict official. 

To escape the harder kinds of labour some 
prisoners practise all kinds of tricks, and a 
man will occasionally be found who refuses to 
eat or drink; but the latter are few and far 
between, and those who try it on soon give in. 
Others make sores on their hands to escape 


particular kinds of labour, and I saw a man who | 


had actually rubbed chillies into his eyes in 


* order to get into hospital for a change. It is 


difficult to know what to do with a man who 
contumaciously refuses to work, no matter what 
punishments are given, but generally speaking 
the routine of a typical Indian gaol is carried on 
smoothly enough. 
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E TRAIN-DISPATCHER'S 


STORY 


Totp By Epwarp Stroup 
AND SET DOWN BY 


W. G, PaTrEeRsoN. 


This story was told in the first place in fragmentary instalments over the telegraph wire, 


and is here set forth mainly as transcribed from Mr. Stroup's official log - book. 


The 


narrative concerns the mysterious disappearance of six bars of gold bullion, and the unexpected 
manner in which the strange affair was cleared up. 


[mteaea) HEN the Atlantic and Pacific Rail- 
way—now a part of the Santa Fé— 
was first built from Albuquerque 
westward to Los Angeles, through 
the sand dunes and unspeakable 
mountain wilderness of North Arizona, and 
thence through the even more dreary and 
desolate Death Valley, across the Rio Colorado 
in California, I was ‘“third-trick” man in the 
train-dispatcher’s office at its eastern terminus. 
Regularly, in this capacity, I worked the late 
night shift; but at the time I am writing of I 
was also “subbing” extra for my chief, who was 
laid up ill. 

Towards ten o'clock one morning I was 
sitting beside my instruments in the train- 
dispatcher’s office at Albuquerque, New 
Mexico— having been on continuous duty since 
the midnight preceding—when the sounder on 
the train-wire, which, like the other instruments, 
had been perfectly quiet for an hour, suddenly 
began a furious clattering of the signals: “ Aq 
29, Aq Aq 29—29——” 

I made one of the swiftest moves of my life 
when I heard that “29” follow my office-call of 
“Aq,” it being a “scare” signal reserved 
especially on the Atlantic and Pacific wires for 
such affairs as hold-ups or collisions, or any 
other very important occurrences along the 
road. 1 had visions of all sorts of awful events 
having happened as I sprang for my key and 
“answered up” with a strenuous “I, I, Aq,” 
and then sank back into my chair prepared to 


be horrified. 
Vol. xvi.—31, 


A silly sort of self-pitying smile chased the 
look of horror off my features an instant later 
when I heard clicked back at me, “I’ve been 
robbed —gold-bricked—that is, there’s a pack- 
boss in here says I’ve flim-flammed him!” This 
incoherent message was accompanied by the 
private “sign ” of a little box-car station several 
hundred miles away in the Arizona desert. 

“What is it you ¢hink you are trying to say, 
young fellow?” I asked, sarcastically, over the 
wires, like a man will when he suspects he has 
had a “rise” taken out of him. “Is time 
dragging out there? Thinking of making me 
stand for a little fun? If that’s it—go hang! 
I’ve got troubles of my——” 

“Tt’s solemn truth—I’m in dead earnest,” 
came brokenly and in plainly genuine excitement 
off the long wire. ‘‘ Burro train outfit came in 
here few minutes ago loaded with copper ore 
—boss had six bars gold bullion in pouch— 
brought ’em into the car. Then someone out- 
side yelled for him—shot out of car—shot right 
inagain—gave me a savage look—pointed at gold. 
There were only five bars—said I had stolen 
one—jumped on a horse and lit out south — 
left three greasers to guard me with guns——” 

“In the name of all that’s Greek,” I broke 
in, now thoroughly exasperated, “ what zs it that 
has happened? Do you say someone's been 
shooting somebody? If the man thinks you 
stole his gold what did he run away for? Cool 
yourself off, and talk so that a sane man can 
follow you.” I began to seriously fear that the 
boy had gone mad from lonesomeness. 
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This reproof, at all events, had the desired 
effect, and by dint of a few further sarcasms I 
at length had the “agent and operator’s ” story 
set forth more or less: plainly. It and what 
finally developed therefrom go to make up quite 
a remarkable tale ; to tell which lucidly, how- 
ever, I must preface the narrative with a brief 
bit of history. 

Although the Atlantic and Pacific line at this 
period had a right-of-way (such as it was) of over 
a thousand miles, it had but two structures 
deserving to be dignified with the names of 
depots—one of these at each terminus. All the 
intermediate stations transacted business then 
and for some years afterwards in box-cars ; and 
there was discrimination in the allotting of even 
these cheap shelters, one only being provided at 
points whose total population was comprised in 
the combination “agent and operator,” and two 
cars, joined end to end, at the more pretentious, 
pre-established “cities” intercepted by the line 
--s as, for instance, Winslow and Peach 
Springs. 
Peach Springs is the scene of my story—a 
proud town in its own way even then—with its 
three-score mixed population of tough cowboys 
and miners, Mexican “greasers,” and half-naked, 
wholly disreputable Navajo “breed” Indians, 
with its two dozen adobe “residences,” its two 
dozen and two “gin-mills” and gambling 
“palaces,” also of unbaked mud, to say nothing 
of its story-and-a-half “ hotel,” where “ bad men” 
foregathered of nights, from cow farms and 
copper mines within a hundred miles’ radius, 
with the expressed purpose of “painting the 
place red.” 

Prior to the advent of the Atlantic and 
Pacific the owners or managers of a number 
of productive copper mines, lucated ten, twenty, 
forty, or more miles south of the new line in 
the Arizona Mountains, had been compelled to 
send out burro (donkey) pack-trains, in charge 
of trusted emf/ovés, on journeys of several 
hundred miles still farther south, in order to 
transport their ore to some such station as 
Bowie or Tucson on the old Southern Pacific 
line, paralleling the Mexican border, to be 
shipped thence by rail to the California smelters. 
A few mines smelted and refined a portion of 
their own copper ore, in which cases the ship- 
ments would include copper bars, with now and 
then a few bars of solid gold, the yellow metal 
being a by-product of the red. ‘Fhese would 
be consigned to some California warehouse or 
bank. 

Now, the building of the Northern line so 
close to the mines of course put a stop to these 
long Southern trips, and after that all the copper 
and gold, still however transported and guarded 


in the same fashion, came in to some of these 
one and two box-car stations on the Atlantic 
and Pacific. 

Well, considering the sort of lay-out the road 
was when new, things had run along as smoothly 
as wax with us until that forenoon when the 
silence of the dispatcher’s office and my own 
nerves had been ruthlessly jarred by the stutter- 
ing signals that had come over the wire from 
Peach Springs. 

What I was finally able to piece together 
from the half-hysterical wire report—I wrote it 
all out that same afternoon in the “log” for the 
chief's eyes—was as follows :— 

“The operator-agent at Peach Springs reports 
that about 9 a.m. this morning a burro pack- 
train in charge of one José Manuel, a half-breed 
Mexican burro-boss, arrived at his station with 
a consignment of copper ore in sacks, to be 
shipped to the Peacock Smelting and Refining 
Company, Los Angeles; the man claiming to 
have also six bars of gold bullion in a pouch 
worn at his side, which were to be way-billed to 
the Crocker-Woolworth Bank in San Francisco. 

© The operator (young H——, the new man at 
the Springs) told the boss to dump the sacked 
ore on to the shipping platform, convenient to 
the tracks, but to bring the gold bars inside the 
car and stack them up under his desk, where -he 
could constantly have his eyes on them. The 
boss had kept taking particular pains to impress 
it upon young H—— that he was in a tre- 
mendous hurry to get started back to the mine 
with his donkeys and men, so he could get past 
a certain bad spot in the trail with them before 
night fell; announcing that on this account 
he should not wait for Number Two, the 
first train West, but which was not due at the 
station for several hours. It was this fact chiefly 
that made the operator so particular about 
where the gold should be stored, as he works, 
cooks, eats, and sleeps in the car, and is seldom 
outside it, and never away from it more than a 
few yards, having, he alleges, no liking for the 
Peach Springs brand of social functions. 

“Well, it seems the boss did as he was bid 
with the ore, and at length followed the young 
station-man from the car door, where the latter 
had stood watching him, over to the desk at the 
far end of the little ‘office,’ where he knelt 
down, drew several bulky objects (gold bars are 
generally brick-shaped, four by four by twelve 
inches) from his pouch, and deposited them with 
a quite unnecessary emphasizing of the soft 
metallic clinking of their edges upon the floor. 

“ But now note. Instead of at once jumping 
up, as an honest man who was not hatching 
some scurvy trick would have done, the fellow 
continued on his knees. for as muchas two or 
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three minutes, fumbling the yellow bars in a 
peculiar way, shifting them swiftly from hand ‘to 
hand, and at the same time keeping up a steady 
stream of voluble half-breed chatter, plainly 
intended to confuse and distract the boy, the 
result of which was that the operator was com- 
pletely unable to fix either his eyes or his mind 
on the gold bars for even the little time it would 
have taken him to count them. 

“ But being honest himself, as he says naively, 
and as I have no reason to doubt, it did not 
occur to him that the man had been bothering 
him with a special purpose. So it happened 
that when, just at that minute, someone outside 
the car shouted the boss’s name, adding some- 
thing in Mexican as though terribly excited, and 
the boss made a jump for the door, drawing his 
gun as he ran, the operator 
naturally started after him to 
see what was up, without 
another glance at the still un- 
counted bars. 

“Even now the boy says he 
did not ‘smell a mouse’ that 
the whole thing had been pre- 
arranged ; but, somehow or 
other, when he reached the 
car door and saw the boss 
hot -footing around the little 
structure, gun in hand, toward 
where the calls had come from, 
something told the young 
fellow not to go farther. He, 
suddenly remembered the 
little pile of portable wealth 
lying exposed there on the car 
floor handy for anybody to 
creep in and get, and after 
hesitating at the door half a 
minute he turned about and 
ran back to his chair by the desk. Dropping 
into his seat, he half mechanically placed his 
feet on top of the small yellow heap and 
awaited developments.” 

Here I incorporated into my log report (which 
T now personally possess) the operator’s own* 
language in description of what immediately 
ensued, he evidently having pulled himself 
together by the time he reached this part of 
his story, his manner, at all events, having by 
then become more like that of a rational being. 

“TJ hadn’t much more than got settled in the 
chair,” he ticked off, quite calmly in comparison 
with what had first greeted my ears, “and the 
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pack-boss hadn’t been gone at the most more 
than four minutes, when he came rushing ex- 
citedly back into the car, sticking out his hands 
and demanding his receipts, at the same time 
making some remark about a fight brewing 
among his men. Imagine how floored I was, 
when the fellow had got within a foot of my 
desk, to see him stop stock-still suddenly, jump 
back toward the side of the car, and start point: 
ing toward the gold I’d just taken my feet from 
and he’d barely had time to clap eyes on, and 
then to hear him rip out a lot of oaths and hiss 
at me with an ugly sneer: ‘Von / eet don’t go 
weeth me, you leetle gringo peeg! You can’t 
gold-breek José Manuel! Where haf you heed 
the seexth bar boolyon ? Spic queek, or I fire !” 

“ He grabbed two guns out of his belt as he 
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spoke, and—well, what, the fellow said rattled 


_me. I wasn’t afraid of cm, you understand, 


personally, but I had now commenced to tumble 
to the fact that I was being done. I took a 
quick look at the floor, then hustled down to my 
knees. I found only five bars of bullion, of 
course—and for the best reason in the world. 

“Well, then—then——” here he halted, as if 
to consider what he said next. ‘I guess that’s 
all I’ve got to say —about that part of the 
business. It’s the whole story, and the truth, 
too.” 

He then went on_to teil how he had shown 
the pack-boss PSPLRRY {he was not to be 
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bluffed by any gun-play, and had, instead, 
insisted that the fellow should help him search 
the car, the desk, and then even his own person; 
how there wasn’t a crack or a cranny in the car 
sides or floor big enough to get a finger in, it 
being closed tight, except only at the door, even 


up his pretended fury to the last, had bolted out 
of the car, leaped upon a horse, and started 
south on a dead run, after shouting something 
in his own tongue to his men. 

“And it’s about this part of the business,” the 
young operator reiterated, abruptly, “that I want 


“HE LEAPED ON A HORSE AND STARTED SOUTH ON A DEAD RUN.” 


the roof window above’ his desk being nailed 
firmly down ; how he had insisted on this search, 
which he knew would be fruitless, simply to 
show the rascally boss how impossible it was to 
make his contemptible charge stick. Neverthe- 
less the Mexican had continued to heap abuse 
on him, pretending to keep getting more and 
more enraged, and continuing to pour out ugly, 
broken English threats and sneers, to the effect 
that he was aware that the boy knew where the 
missing bar was, but that the latter needn’t hope 
to get off with it, because he, the boss, would 
himself prevent it. Finally, the rascal, keeping 


advice. Even as I am sitting here pounding 
out this report of the fix I’m in three slouching 
Mexicans are parading up and down in front of 
the car armed with repeating rifles ; and what I 
want to know is, what does it occur to you I’d 
better do besides sitting here eyeing these 
scowling greasers, and expecting any minute to 
hear Senor José Manuel return with the rope or 
whatever it is he’s gone to fetch ?” 

Now, in about the same ratio as the young 
operator had seemed to be getting disposed to 
view the scurvy trick that had been played on 
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working myself gradually into a rage. I hated 
the whole tribe of treacherous ‘‘greasers” any- 
how, as all of us American-born “ gringoes ” 
down that way did then; and picturing this 
poor boy sitting away out there cooped up in 
his dingy car in their power, waiting for the 
next move of the chief rascal in the put-up job 
to develop, made me “ fighting mad.” The plot 
itself was transparent enough—as even a blind 
man could have seen from the young victim’s 
plainly ingenuous report of it. It was simply a 

_ case wherein these dishonest greasers—for they 
were all in the plot, I was convinced—had con- 
ceived a tricky scheme that would enable them 
to “lift” the valuable bit of metal in such a 
manner as should throw suspicion on this inno- 
cent boy. Exactly: ze4a¢ the next move in the 
plot was to be I did little speculating about right 
then. ‘‘ Maybe it #s a rope that bluffing villain 
has ridden off after,” flashed angrily through my 
head when the boy mentioned it; and then I 
supplemented in my mind as I reached for the 
key, impatient to take a hand in the contemp- 
tible little game of bluff myself before it had 
gone any farther: “ But if it does prove to be a 
rope, and I can get a move on those Irish 
section-men at L * with their cycle-car, ivll 
be the greasers who will dance from one end of 
it instead of poor H——!” 

What, however, I managed, in spite of this 
deluge of vengeful thoughts, to splutter out on 
the wire was: ‘You keep cool, my lad. No- 
thing’s going to hurt sow. You just watch me 
and hang on to your nerve !” 

Then I began to call furiously “ L: , 
which was a small station, a “ one-boxer,” about 
six miles down the line east from Peach Springs, 
but which happened at that time to be also the 
temporary head-quarters of a good-sized gang of 
construction and repair men. My idea was to 
tush about a score of these lusty Hibernians to 
the besieged operator’s relief ; taking with them 
one of the company’s inspectors, who, by great 
good fortune, was checking up a lot of supplies 
that day at L—, he being instructed to 
investigate the matter of the missing gold bar 
officially, after the Irishmen should have brought 
the greasers into proper frame of mind, by such 
methods as they found most conducive thereto 
when on the ground. 

My log report states that it was precisely 

~thirty-eight minutes after I had ordered out the 
Trish section-gang and Inspector Barrettt from 
L—— when the imprisoned youth at Peach 
Springs began ticking out excitedly, yet in a 


” 


Il Mr. Stroup remembers of this little 
it commenced with L"; it was not main 
station. 

t Now Colonel R. M. Barrett, one of the head auditors of the 
Southern Pacific system. 


das a permanent 


manner that expressed gleeful relief as plainly 
to my ears as the human voice could have 
expressed it: “ Here come the Irishmen! 
There’s two cartloads of ’em! They’ve jumped 
off the cycles square in front of my door! 
They're rushing the Dagoes with rocks! And 
there’s two greasers down at the first shot! It’s 
taken them too much by surprise even to 
remember they have got guns. Say! I’m 
going to get into this shindy myself. Wait a 
min—— !” 

With this the circuit opened, and I, naturally 
now worked up to a high pitch, was compelled 
to draw on my imagination for the further 
development of the “shindy,” and I did it with 
ill grace enough. 

Twenty minutes dragged slowly past, which I 
strove desperately to kill by bringing my log 
report, for the chief’s eyes, up to the minute. I 
had just finished my task when, to my great 
relief, the sounder suddenly resumed action 
again. 

But it was not the entertaining recital I had 
got myself all ready to listen to that now greet. d 
my ears. Instead, what I heard then and after- 
wards turned whatever gleeful anticipation I so 
naturally felt into shocked consternation, so 
much so that this may be considered as the 
beginning of a new chapter in the story, wherein 
the entire aspect of the Peach Springs incident 
undergoes sudden changes. 

To begin with—this was the first shock—1I 
recognised instantly that it was Inspector 
Barrett himself at the key —he happened to be 
also a skilled telegrapher as well as inspector, 
and upon occasion secret service man—and 
here is what he had to say, copied almost 
verbatim from my log record :— 

“There’s trouble out here, Stroup,” he began. 
“My first care was given, as you instructed me, 
to freeing young H from his gaolers. The 
greasers were settled by the Irish section- 
men in about two minutes after they had 
jumped their hand-cars; the three half- 
breeds then having been tied hand and foot by 
their captors and dumped, with brief attention 
to their physical comfort, on to the pile of 
sacked copper ore. No sooner was this done, 
however, than Manuel, the pack-boss, came 


_ racing into the yard, with three other men with 


him, all on horseback. These proved to be 
Hardin, the county sheriff, and two deputies, 
armed with a warrant, sworn out by the boss, 
for the station-keeper’s (young H--—’s) arrest. 
Well, you know, Stroup, I’ve been in Arizona 
some years now. It’s a case of doing as 
Romans do in Rome. I knew the sheriff's 
private feelings were what ‘went’ down here 
instead of0 any ‘such’ ‘things as- possible laws 
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that might exist. 
instantly bent to making the officer feel 
that no good purpose would be served by 
arresting our man as he proposed. I made 
him see that it wasn’t ‘business’ to collar 
our station- keeper and operator at any 
such hour when there was no one to replace 
him ; he saw that such an action would cripple 
us to some extent, and I assured him that any- 
how the whole Atlantic and Pacific system 
would go bail that the young fellow would not 
run away. 

“When the poor boy the three greasers had 
cooped up in his car saw the Irishmen and 
myself coming sailing on to the scene, and then 
saw the rascals go down like ninepins when 
the Irishmen began throwing rocks, he got so 
excited that he made only three jumps of it 
getting outside to take a hand himself in the 
mix-up. We had just got the fellows disposed 


So my best energies were 


of when the sheriffs party and the pack-boss 
rode in, as I've been telling you. 

“Well, we were all pretty busy then for a few 
minutes, as I’ve also explained—me_ talking 
things over with the sheriff and young H—— 
and the section-men_ still busy with their 
prisoners—that nobody happened to be paying 
any particular attention just at first to Senor 
Manuel. I have a hazy recollection now of him 
cursing us all in his villainous half-breed lingo 
when he saw me chatting with the sheriff and 
understood that the operator wasn’t going to be 
arrested. Unfortunately, however, I remembered. 
nothing about the other five bars of gold bullion 
you had warned me before leaving L—— to 
look out for. Neither, unfortunately again, had 
the operator remembered them when he left his 
car, or if he did have them in mind the fact 
that his friends-were in ¢ontrol must have made 
himcareless about thé-Valuable stuff. 
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“But there was one person that hadn't: let 
the excitement drive the rest of that gold out of 
his memory for a minute—and that was the 
burro-boss, our friend Sefor Manuel ! 

“ Just at what particular instant this chance 
to add the five bars to the paltry one bar 
occurred to him I’m not sure ; it may have been 
a sudden inspiration when he saw us all busy, 
or it may have been a part possibly of his 
original scheme. He's a deep rascal, certainly 
—best actor I ever saw. 

“ But now listen, and I'll show you how he 
brought memory of the 
stuff back to us wooden- 
heads. 

“T hadn't noticed the 
boss sneak into the car, 
but all of a sudden I 
heard a wild yell and 
saw him coming bound- 
ing out of the car door, 
waving his arms over his 
head and making frantic 
grabs at his long hair. 
‘Eet’s gone! eet’s all 
gone!’ he_ screeched ; 
‘the fife bars of bool-yon 
haf been stole! The 
gringo haf make me a 
ruint_man-—I go keel 
myself! Iam ruint!’ 

“He kept shrieking a 
whole string of such 
crazy - sounding phrases, 
and at the same time 
headed down the track 
as fast as he could run, 
firing a revolver in the 
air with each hand. It 
all happened so quickly 
and took the whole of 
us so completely by sur- 
prise that he was some 
distance away before a 
man of us came to his 
senses sufficiently to 
know what had hap- 
pened. 

“And then it was our 
level-headed young 
operator who roused himself first. ‘Good 
heavens!’ he sang out, when he saw the half- 
breed getting out of sight as fast as his legs 
would take him. ‘ You fellows aren’t going to 


let that yellow thief play with you like that, © 


are you? You're giving him a chance to hide 
the five bars like he did the first bar on his trip 
for the sheriff! For Heaven’s sake, somebody 
wake up.’ 


“HE HEADED DOWN THE TRACK AS FAST AS HE 
COULD RUN.” 


“Then he made a move as though to jump 
on a horse to go after the fleeing rascal himself, 
but the sheriff got there first. Mad? Hardin 
and his deputies were the three maddest persons 
you ever saw when the operator’s excited words 
made it clear to them that the half-breed had 
simply been using them as tools to help put 
through this dirty work of his. The three 
officers didn’t lose any time waiting to see if the 
gold had disappeared, but made a flying run for 
their mounts, and were off like the wind—two 
on one side of the track and one on the other-~° 
riding in a sort of half- 
circle to head the rascal 
off if possible before he 
had time to bury his 
fresh plunder. And 
then the Irishmen came 
into the game again. 
While H and I 
made a bee-line for the 
car, to make certain the 
rest of the bullion was 
really gone, these lads 
rushed for their cycle- 
cars and started to pump 
away down - track after 
the fleeing gold thief.” 

The inspector — had 
been giving me all and 
a little more than I could . 
do trying to “take down” 
his code talk in any sort 
of fashion at all; it was, 
in fact, only owing to 
the frequent pauses he 
made, particularly toward 
the last of what is quoted 
above, that I was en- 
abled to keep pace with 
him—and I did plenty 
of abbreviating at that. 
Therefore, my first sensa- 
tion was naturally one of 
relief when with the word 
“thief”? the sounder 
abruptly ceased ticking 
again, at a moment when 
I was carrying most of the 
last paragraph in my head. 

In telegraph parlance I started instantly there- 
upon to try and catch up with him again. 

I was carrying the whole scene in my mind’s 
eye while I scratched frantically away with my 
pen, picturing it out mentally to its logical 
outcome. Would the crafty half-breed—the 
clever scoundrel !—get a chance to hide the 
stolen gold before-he was caught? How would 
he actDin‘zeither of stents events —caught 
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“THEY WERE OFF LIKE THE WIND.” 


with the gold on him or the reverse? I had 

. been writing away furiously, and had just com- 
pleted my task, when I suddenly realized that I 
had heard nothing from Peach Springs for 
quite ten minutes. The wire still stood ‘wide 
open.” 

For certain reasons, not another word was 
added by me afterwards to this log-book story 
for Mr. Daly,* my chief. 

‘Therefore, abrupt as it may seem, I am going 
to complete my tale by simply making an un- 
varnished statement from memory of what, after 
almost an hour’s wait, Inspector Barrett told me 
over the wire, as to what happened next. 

“T’ve got bracelets on your regular man here, 
young H ,” he spelled out very laconically, 
“and shall have to stay here myself to attend 
to his work. I'll get the copper and the six 
bars of gold out on Number Two, as they’re 
way-billed—don’t interrupt”—I had tried to 
break in upon him here—‘“I found them all 
snugly hidden away under the running-board 
on the top of the young rascal’s car, where he 
had managed to shove them through the roof- 
window--it was xof nailed down, as he told you. 
He admits the theft now as cool as you please. 
Shall I turn him over to Sheriff Hardin on 
the pack-boss’s warrant, or——” 


*Mr. Thomas Daly, now a superintendent of the Santa Fé 
system, 


“Yes,” I interrup- 
ted, dazed by the sud- 
den turn of the affair, 
but underneath this 
ashamed and furious 
at having been so 
completely hood- 
winked by the lad, 
and so unjust to the 
half-breed, Senor 
Manuel. “ But how 
about the pack-boss 
himself 2? Was the 
poor fellow cap- 
tured?” I hoped 
fervently the unfor- 
tunate man had not 
been maltreated in 
any way before the 
mistake was dis- 


covered. 
“Senor Manuel is 
dead! He wasn’t 


fooling a bit—killed 
himself,” calmly tap- 
ped off the inspector, 
assuming a non- 
chalance about this 
terrible tragedy that 
I knew well was only assumed. “It was the 
Irish boys bringing his body back on one 
of their cars—they had found him flat on his 
face across the track with a bullet-hole in 
each side of his head—that began to start my 
suspicions toward H——. The young fellow 
looked conscience-stricken, and was probably 
nervous, for twice I caught his eyes wandering 
in a peculiar way toward the little roof-window 
while we sat here discussing the thing, and some- 
thing prompted me to walk over to that end of 
the car and try its fastenings. When it moved 
the boy got obviously frightened, and made a 
quick motion toward his hip-pocket. Then I 
promptly knocked him down and put the irons 
onhim. You know the rest. How about giving 
him up to Sheriff Hardin?” 

Young H—— got off very lightly—one year in 
prison— there being nothing but attempted 
robbery proved against him. He was a com- 
paratively new man on the line, as I have said, 
and I knew nothing of his former history ; but 
I have heard that in after years he lived honestly 
and held responsible positions, and that is why I 


haven't given his full name. 


As to the unfortunate greasers whom the 
Irishmen handled so roughly, I will say that we 
made what amends we could to them. Gold is 
a great panacea with these fellows. se | that, 
I think, is the whole of, mystoty.x O ( oy: 
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By HucuH Wuirtatt, F.G.S., M.A.I.M.E. 


“Sensible men,” writes the author, “do not like trekking across the low veldt in December and 
January, and stern necessity alone can induce them to do that which they know to be an act 


of folly. 


I was young, ignorant of what was before me, and eager to meet with adventures. 


The trip here described abundantly satisfied me.” 


[-wsN ARLY in 1899 I was sent out to 
°\a South Africa by a syndicate of which 
the late Mr. Cecil Rhodes was the 
moving spirit. My mission was to 
visit the chief goldfields of Rhodesia 
and to make a report upon them. 

At the beginning of the wet season of the 
same year I was at Salisbury. Now, sensible 
men do not like trekking across the low veldt 
in the months of December and January, and 
stern necessity alone can induce them to do 
that which they know to be an act of folly. 
Only two other classes of men would set forth 
at such a time—new-comers utterly ignorant of 
the grave perils likely to be encountered, and 
madmen. My friend, William Thomas, con- 
sulting engineer to the Mashonaland Consoli- 
dated, was compelled to leave Salisbury on a 
visit to the Umfuli and Umswezwee Goldfields. 
He knew very well what risks he was taking, 
but an imperative summons had come for him, 
and he therefore started making preparations 
to set forth early in December. I, ignorant of 
what was before me, lightly volunteered to 
accompany him. I was young—only twenty- 
three—and lusty, and my great desire was to 


see varying phases of life, to gain experience as 
Vol. xvi—32, 


quickly as possible, and to meet with adventures 
in which a cool nerve, a quick eye, and a ready 
fist might help to pull me through. ‘That, trip 
abundantly satisfied me. 

Our outfit consisted of a waggon with a 
canvas-covered tilt, and a team of eight oxen. 
We took a driver, a leader—the man who always 
walks in front of the contemplative, slow-paced 
oxen—a cook, anda plentiful supply of guns, 
rifles, ammunition, tinned foods, and quinine. 

Our first trek was to Hartley Hill, where we 
arrived without adventure or misadventure of 
any kind. The rainy season had not properly 
set in, and travelling was fairly easy. The 
country is uninteresting. The bush grows to a 
height varying from five to twenty-five feet, and 
the most conspicuous objects in the monotonous 
landscape are the huge white ant-hills, some- 
times forty feet in circumference and often with 
a solitary tree growing out of the centre. 
Hartley Hill is a scattered village with the 
usual store, whisky canteen, hotel, and small 
hospital, the latter in charge of Dr. Eaton, 
who was in the country in order to study 
malarial fevers. 

Thomas had to spend a day or two at the 
mine, and as I had nothing else to do I took the 
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opportunity of riding over to the Lone Star mine, 
where an old college friend of mine, Arthur T. 
Judge, was employed as engineer. That evening 
an incident occurred which will give Wipe 
Wor.ip readers some idea of the detached 
lives that men often lead in the bush. We 
were sitting at supper, when a strange boy came 
in to report that his daas (master) was lying ill 
in a hut some ten miles away. It was too late 
to do anything that night, but early next 
morning Judge sent some of the mine hands 
to bring the invalid in. The party went 
off, and late in the 
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the 25th! It is not difficult to make these little 
mistakes when you are off the beaten track and 
far removed from calendars and the influences 
of our latter-day civilization. 

We bade farewell to our hosts the next day, 
and here I may mention, in order to show the 
uncertainty of life out in the bush, that two of 
those four men succumbed to fever during that 
same wet season. 

We next made for the Glendarra mine, 
situated on the right bank of the Umfuli River, 
one of the chief tributaries of the Zambesi. 

And now our troubles 


afternoon came back 
with the news that they 
had found the hut, and 
the body of a white man 
in so advanced a state 
of decomposition that 
they had forthwith 
buried it. The boy had 
been afraid to announce 
the death lest he should 
be held responsible! It 
was never discovered 
who the unfortunate 
man was. He was a 
prospector, but no clue 
was found as to his 
identity, and it may be 
that to this day friends 
are hoping to receive 
some news of him, or 


commenced. ‘lhe wet 
_ season set in with a 
rush. The rain swept 
down in sheets, and 
soon we were plodding 
along through several 
inches of slush and 
water. Harder and 
harder it rained, and 
when it ceased for a 
while the hot sun came 
out and drew upa thick, 
heavy mist from the 
soaking earth—a warm 
mist that steamed and 
reeked with moisture. 
That is the time when 
one realizes what lassi- 
tude means. The damp 
heat takes every ounce 
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without kith or kin be- 
longing to him, of which the bush can furnish 
so many examples. 

Bidding farewell to Judge, I went back to 
Hartley Hill and rejoined ‘Thomas, and we 
continued our trek to the low country between 
the Umswezwee River and the Umfuli River, 
close to which are the Golden Valley and Maida 
Vale mines. When Thomas had finished his 
inspection of these, we inspanned and pro- 
ceeded again on our journey. The rains were 
commencing, and Thomas was already com- 
plaining of feverish symptoms, dosing himself 
freely with quinine. ‘Two or three days before 
Christmas we chanced to hit on a camp where 
we found four Englishmen, and I spent the 
time shooting to fill the pot for the feast. There 
were francolin, schwempe partridge, and guinea- 
fowl in abundance ; I also shot a wart-hog and 
two duiker antelope. We celebrated our Christ- 
‘mas feast in fine style, and it was only a week 
afterwards that we discovered we had mis- 
calculated the date, and had held our festivi- 
ties on Saturday, the 23rd, instead of Monday, 


and he is a_ fortu- 
nate man who escapes without a bad bout of 
fever. 

Thomas had been getting worse and worse, 
and at last we were compelled to make a bed 
for him in the waggon. With difficulty we 
moved on another mile or so, but the going 
became heavier and heavier, until at last the 
waggon subsided into a sea of mud, sinking in 
so deeply that all hopes of extricating it were at 
anend. We rescued the two front wheels of 
the waggon, and by lashing together some poles 
managed to contrive a framework on which we 
heaped as many of our belongings as we could. 
Improvising a hammock from the canvas tilt, 
we stretched Thomas on it, and the natives took 
turns in carrying him over the flooded country. 
By sunset we were all quite exhausted, and if 
we had not struck a deserted Kaffir hut I do 
not know what would have happened to 
us. We crawled forlornly into the miserable 
shelter, and before long the water crawled in 
after us. We drove four posts into the ground. 
stretched the hammock betweén’ them, Janc 
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placed Thomas on it. I was getting very 
nervous about his state. He was wildly 
delirious, and I had to spend the night standing 
in the water and watching him to see that he 
came to no harm. Meanwhile the rain came 
down pitilessly, and about midnight one of the 
most terrific thunderstorms I have ever ex- 


hundred feet of light rope, and that would not 
nearly reach across the river. We shouted to 
the other party to send a good swimmer across 
with a light cord, by means of which we could 
pull over a strong rope, but evidently no 
volunteer could be found, for, after a consider- 
able time, we saw them inspanning two oxen 
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perienced commenced. The crashes of thunder 
were appalling, and the flashes of lightning 
seemed to light up the whole region. Out in 
the bush a hyena screeched weirdly in answer to 
the ravings of my sick friend. Ah! but it was 
a night. 

‘Towards morning the delirium abated, and 
Thomas was able to advise me to inspan the 
team and to push on for the left bank of the 
Unfuli River. We reckoned that our objective 
could not be more than five or six miles distant, 
but five or six miles in that bewildering torrential 
downpour, with the country flooded in all direc- 
tions and with a helpless man to be carried, is 
a heavy task, and so we found it. Time after 
time our waggon, or rather the remnants of our 
waggon, broke down or yot bogged, and it was 
well on in the afternoon before we came to the 
banks of the river. We found it, as we expected, 
in heavy flood, and we were at our wits’ 
end to devise some means of crossing the 
yellow, swirling waters. On the farther bank 
we descried some natives, and shouted to them 
to go to the mine, which was only a few hundred 
yards away, and to bring the white men to our 
assistance. With some little difficulty we made 
them understand what we wanted, and in a 
short time several of the mine employés were 
yelling a welcome to us across the stream. 

The question now was how to get a rope 
across. Thomas was delirious again, and his 
state appeared to me so serious that I feared 
lest another night of exposure and hardship 
would kill him. We had nothing but a few 
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and fastening a rope to them. The end of the 
rope was firmly secured round the trunk of a tree, 
and the two animals were urged into the stream. 
They swam slowly across for fifty or sixty yards, 
but then, to our dismay, we saw that the unfor- 
tunate brutes were being gradually overwhelmed 
by the force of the current. They struggled 
gamely, but to no purpose. Deeper and deeper 
they sank, and soon, held motionless in the 
centre of the river by the taut rope and by the 
force of the battling waters, they were lying 
drowned a hundred yards down stream. 

Now we were ina nice quandary. I tried to 
bribe “ Long ’Un Jim,” the leader, and our other 
boys to take off a cord to the dead oxen and 
attach it to the rope, but they averred that it 
was a physical impossibility to get across, and 
also that the river was notorious for the number 
of crocodiles in it. ‘They were evidently scared 
by the fate which had overtaken the unfortunate 
oxen. At last I determined to have a try 
myself, and mustered up all my pluck for the 


- attempt. I confess I felt nervous at the thought 


of those crocodiles lying in wait for me, and the 
look of that rushing yellow flood was by no 
means inviting. 

Taking the light coil of rope some fifty yards 
up-stream, I threw off my shirt and breeches 
and ‘plunged in. I am stronger than most men, 
but I had never before tried to stem a torrent, 
and to my dismay I found myself taken in 
charge by the headlong current, and almost 
before I had realized what was happening I was 
abreast of the oxen and theynext moment fifty 
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yards below them. I told myself not to lose 
my nerve, and strugyled desperately to get back 
to the shore, for the stream seemed to be suck- 
ing me out towards the centre. 

How I managed to get back I fail to this day 
to understand, but eventually I did succeed in 
landing a quarter of a mile below the spot 
from which I started. Breathless and all but 
exhausted I went back to ‘Thomas, and one 
glance at his fevermad eyes decided me to 
make yet another attempt. I rested for a short 
time, and then went three or four hundred 
yards up the stream, Once again I slid into 
the water. Reserving my strength, merely 
paddling to keep myself afloat, I kicked out 
gently in a slanting direction across the 
stream. ‘To my joy I bore straight down on 
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swimming mechanically, but the river was roar- 
ing in my ears and clutching me with a grasp 
that I could not resist. I remember nothing 
about my actions at that time, although I do not 
think I entirely lost consciousness. 

Just below where I had landed after my 
previous attempt the river took a sharp turn, and 
I learned afterwards that “ Long ’Un Jim,” with 
whom I was a great favourite, had gone bound- 
ing away down the bank when he saw me torn 
away from the horns of the oxen. He rightly 
judged that I should be swept in near the bank 
at this spot, and as I was floating by he dashed 
boldly in, clutched me, and with some difficulty 
succeeded in drawing me to the shore. Had he 
not done so I must have lost my life, as I had 
nota kick left in me. Would that it had been 
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the oxen. I clutched the horns thankfully, 
but no sooner had I done so than I realized 
that I was battling with a force too strong for 
me. Wrench—wrench—wrench! My arms 
were nearly torn out of their sockets ; I felt my 
strength giving way before the rush and swirl of 
the flood. I hung on desperately for a bit, but, 
try as 1 would, I could not pull myself up so as 
to attach the coil I had brought with me to the 
heavy rope which held the oxen in the same 
position. At last my hold gave way and down 
the middle of the river I was borne. IT was 
terribly exhausted, but my first sensation was a 
sort of grim, savage anger at having been beaten. 
I thought I was done for. I remembered that 
there was a fall about half a mile down the 
stream, and I wondered dully if the rocks below 
it would mangle me much, and if my body 
would ever be recovered. I suppose I went on 


given to me to save “Long ’Un Jim” in return, 
but, alas ! it was otherwise decreed, and within 
twenty-four hours the faithful fellow met his end, 
dying in the very stream from which he had 
rescued his master. 

Thad done my utmost, and now there was 
nothing left for us to do but to camp out under 
the dripping trees. Poor Thomas was dread- 
fully ill, and the long hours were indescribably 
melancholy. Early next morning we were 
stirring, and at last a noted swimmer plunged 
into the river from the other side with 
a light coil of rope round his neck. This he 
succeeded in fastening to the heavy rope, after 
which he cut adrift the dead oxen. He was 
swept a considerable way down stream, but 
eventually landed on our side, and once the 


connection oes setup fit, was easy to haul the 
ropeacross)al ‘dk w it tight round a tree on 


A CHRISTMAS JOURNEY 


the bank. We then proceeded to pull ourselves 
across. We secured Thomas between the cook 
and the driver, and the two boys brought over 
their helpless and well-nigh unconscious burden 
by pulling theniselves hand-over-hand along the 
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head of a huge crocodile reared itself above the 
surface. One rush, another big swirl of the water, 
and poor “Long ’Un Jim” was floating down the 
stream with his leg bitten clean off high above the 
knee. 


Tt was a sad ending for the brave fellow, 


“CHE HORRIBLE, SINISTER HEAD OF A HUGE CKOCODILE KEARED ITSELF ABOVE THE SURFACE.” 


taut rope. As soon as we got him over we 
carried him up to the mine, where we put him 
to bed as quickly as possible. It was long 
before he recovered from the effects of this 
trying experience, and I, for my part, felt in- 
tensely relieved to be able to hand him over to 
the charge of the mine officials. I had had 
adventure enough to last me until the next rainy 
season, or even longer. 

We had hardly put Thomas between the 
blankets when men came running excitedly from 
the river bank to tell us that “ Long Un Jim” was 
dead. Before crossing he bad waited to sce us 
safely on the right 
bank. When he 
started to followhe 
worked himself out 
to mid-stream by 
means of the rope, 
thensuddenlycom- 
menced — shouting 
and kicking. For 
a few moments the 
watchers on the 
bank could not ac- 
countforhisaction. 
Suddenly, how- 
ever, they saw a 
great swirl of water 
close by him, and 
the nextsecond the 
horrible, — sinister 


THE NATIVES CROSSING THE KIVER BY MEANS-0 
From a Photo. 


and I grieved with all my heart for the man who 
had saved my life so short a time before, and my 


- blood ran cold as T thought what a narrow escape 


we others had had of sharing his awful fate. 
Yes, it was a sad occurrence; and yet, in 
the strenuous life that men iive in these new 
countries, it is surprising what risks they will 
take, how cheerfully they will face an almost 
certain death, and how soon they will throw 
aside the gloomy thoughts engendered by such 
sad catastrophes as the one I have narrated. 
On the whole it is well that it should be so. 
There is stern work still to be done in Africa as 
elsewhere, and it is 
necessary, if that 
work is to be well 
accomplished that 
the men engaged 
in it should not 
be laggards or 
weaklings, but 
single-minded, 
purposeful, and 
determined, — For 
empire-building, as 
for all her work, 
England wants the 
best of her sons, 
and it must be 
admitted that she 


== senerally manages 
a heres i get them. 
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Fishing on Horseback. 


By A. PircarRN-KNOWLES. 


While wandering over the Belgian sand-dunes the author discovered a strange community of 
fishermen who, unlike all other harvesters of the deep, pursue their avocation on horseback. 


He was able to witness a ‘‘ squadron” 


of these unique horsemer. at work, and the striking 


photographs he secured are reproduced with the article. 


F the many thousands of English 
travellers and -excursionists who 
brave the discomforts of a Channel 
crossing to enjoy the gaieties of 
Ostend or some other of Belgium’s 
fashionable seaside resorts, not one in a hundred 
seems to think it worth his while to forsake the 
festivities of the gay Kursaal, the culinary 
luxuries of the tempting restaurants, and to go 
farther afield into the surrounding country in 
search of enjoyments of a more interesting 
nature and more beneficial to mind and body, 
whilst those bent on sightseeing, whose implicit 
faith in the instructions of the omniscient 
“ Baedeker” forbids them to deviate from the 


Probably the bleakness and barrenness of the 
country along the coast and the unbroken 
monotony of its unattractive scenery, which in 
some parts becomes absolutely depressing to 
the artistic eye, account to a great extent for 
this lack of interest shown by the tourist. Yet 
in the peaceful solitude of these deserted sand 
wastes, untrodden and unexplored by the 
modern sixty-miles-an-hour globe-trotter, the 
most curious survivals of olden times and some 
of the quaintest of living mortals, forming a 
precious link with a world long forgotten, may 
be encountered, and this within a few miles of 
bustling centres of civilization. 

The desire to learn something about the 


MOUNTED FISHERMEN ON THEIK WAY TO THE GENERAL MEETING-PLACE, whe A atho?. 


beaten track, push on as quickly as possible to 
the great centres of art and_ science, with 
their picture-galleries, museums, and cathedrals, 
ignorant of the fact that—so far as people and 
customs are concerned—they are leaving one of 
the quaintest and most interesting parts “of little 
Belgium behind. 


methods of fishing employed by the Flemish 
fishermen caused me to search practically the 
entire coast of Belgium, and on one of my 
numerous voyages of discovery I came across, 
in one of the most deserted parts, the quaint, 
old-world figures whose peculiar occupation this 
article deals with. The hot ~pavement, of 
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From a Photo. by) 


Ostend’s beautiful deve and the noisy crowd of 
twentieth-century pleasure-seekers congregated 
on the gay beach had been left behind not two 
hours ago, when the comfortable but not too 
speedy tram which was taking me away from 
the feverish world approached the peaceful 
little land of sandhills, where I was to view a 
scene as picturesque and uncommon as I had 
ever set eyes on. The snug little harbour of 
Nieuport—where, as we passed, the busy fisher- 
folk were hard at work overhauling their boats 
and fishing-gear—looked so tempting, however, 
that, although I might have continued for a few 
miles farther by tram, I was induced to gallantly 
give up my scat toa brawny fishwife, and to idle 
an hour away amid the ever fascinating surround- 
ings of fishing-smacks, listen- 
ing to the lively but good- 
natured strife of words so 
popular among Belgium’s 
sturdy sons of the sea. A 
pleasant stroll along the har- 
bour brought me to the more 
aristocratic part of the little 
town, called Nieuport-Bains, 
and consisting of a row of 
hotels and lodging-houses, a 
dozen bathing-machines, and 
a pier—a sleepy, languid, sea- 
side resort which, judging 
from appearances, had failed 
sadly in its efforts to become 
fashionable and popular, and 
was sinking back into oblivion. 
Round about this gloomy little 
place, which gives him who 
travels farther along the coast 
a foretaste of the dreariness 
awaiting him, extends a vast 


rom a Photo. by) 


FIXING UP THE NET. 


(The Author. 


expanse of naked downs, stretching at some 
abe far into the country — land valueless 
‘or cultivation, worthless to the poorest of 
the poor, and destined to remain idle 
till mankind discovers some use for the 
countless myriads of grains of beautiful, fine 
white sand. Up and down these sandhills you 
could toil for miles without hearing a sound or 
seeing a living object were it not for the 
numberless rabbits that have made this 
neglected spot their home, and revel in their 
solitude till the gun of the week-end sportsman 
causes a stir in their quiet haunt. But these 
are not the only inhabitants of this cheerless 
desert ; there are just a few representatives of 
the human race as well, who have selected the 
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i} most dreary and forlorn part of these comfort- seemed to me about the most impossible place 
es less sandhills for their abode. Here, shut off — for any human being to pitch his tent and 
4 from the outer world, they live the lives of their = make a living in. I had walked for about 
o grandfathers and great-grandfathers over again, two hours beyond Nieuport when I sighted 
4 earning their daily bread in exactly the same a cluster of houses belonging to a tiny seaside 
” way as their ancestors did generations ago, led resort which, as I was subsequently informed, 
= by the same desires, possessed of the same had recently sprung up amid its bleak 
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THE FISHERMEN TAKING UP THEIR POSIT IN DEP WATER, 
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from under the cosy sou’-wester, comfortably 
seated on a large sack of straw, with his legs 
dangling over the sides of two enormous baskets 
attached to his mount, and carrying with him a 
‘large net of a pattern hitherto unknown to me. 
Such was the apparition I suddenly beheld 
approaching. I rubbed my eyes before taking 
a second good look at it. I thought I must be 
dreaming, so startling was the sudden appear- 
ance of this quaint figure ; but my doubts as to 
its genuineness vanished when the picturesque 
rider, who by this time had reached me, brought 
his horse to a standstill and accosted me. But, 
alas! his language was one of the many I have 
still to learn ; and in answer to his unintelligible 
welcome and directions to a straying wanderer, 
which I imagined his strange words to be, I 


time I was told of this I had not paid much 
attention to the story ; in fact, to tell the truth, 
I had never quite believed that any such extra- 
ordinary mode of catching fish was being 
practised in up-to-date Europe in our age of 
progress, this ancient custom, I thought, having 
long ago been wiped out of existence. Yet 
here I was confronted with one of its followers 
inviting me to accompany him in order that he 
might initiate me into the mysteries of “ fishing 
on horseback.” Needless to say, I unhesi- 
tatingly accepted. 

A few minutes later I was on the beach, 
gazing on the curious scene depicted in its 
various stages by the accompanying photographs. 
The tide was almost at its lowest, and for that 
very reason most suitable and advantageous for 


From a Vhoto. by) THe 


could merely mutter the usual “ Par/es-vous 
trangais?” which even the most ignorant 
Flemish peasant, I had remarked, was able to 
answer with a cheerful “ Oud, monsieur,” or a 
regretful shake of the head. But a hopeless 
shrug of the shoulders was the only response I 
got from this good fellow ; so, determined to 
fathom his mystery in spite of our linguistic 
difficulties, I adopted the universally understood 
language of signs, by aid of which I slowly but 
surely extracted the desired information as to his 
vatson d étre and destination. He was, as might 
be imagined, going fishing. And where was his 
boat? I questioned. With a smile he pointed 
at his hardy animal. Then it dawned upon me 
that this was actually the spot I had once 
heard of, where the place of boats was taken by 


horses and mules. I remembered that at the 
Vol. xvi.—33. 


“PISHING CAVALKY” 


AT WORK. [The Author. 

the fishermen to enter upon their day’s work, 
the catch usually increasing the more the tide 
recedes. To a certain spot on the beach the 
fishermen daily wend their way, unless in- 
clement weather should make fishing impractic- 
able. We were the first to reach the general 
meeting-place, but from behind the downs other 
quaint horsemen, every bit as picturesque as 
my companion, were rapidly approaching. 
There was evidently little time to be lost, 
and, the short greetings over, all the men 
hastily made ready for their task. Twelve 
sturdy fishermen, perfect pictures of vigour 
and health, assisted by a few equally robust- 
looking women and children, were soon busily 
engaged in spreading out and fixing up their 
simple nets, the patient horses meanwhile stand- 
ing almost);moti le) YQ eir sides waiting 
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to do their share of the work. The nets were 
attached to the animals, and without even 
awaiting their masters’ instructions the latter 
quickly made their way towards the roaring 
waves. Fearlessly they stepped into the foaming 
water, going deeper and decper till some showed 
little more than their heads. Then, lining up in 
a row, they commenced their journey along the 
coast, dragging the nets behind them, with utter 
sard of the waves dashing up against their 
s, apparently insensible to the coldness of 
the water, and battling 
against the strong current 
as if they had been born 
to live in the sea and not 
on land. Thus _ they 
travelled on and on in a 
straight line, never stop- 
ping to rest and never 
changing their pace, while 
their masters, pulling 
vigorously at their cheer- 
ing pipes, had nothing 
more to do than to sit 
still and hold the rope 
by means of which the 
net is kept erect. Here, 
indeed, was a picture that 
amply repaid me for the 
dull tramp across the 
rabbit - haunted downs, 
and one not easily effaced 
from the memory of any- 
one fortunate enough to 
have seen these strange 
people and their wonder- 
ful four-footed com- 


A CLUSE VIEW UF A TYPICAL FISHEKMAN. 


panions gathering in the 
harvest of the sea. 

I was naturally anxious to 
watch the proceedings to the 
finish and to obtain, with the 
aid of my camera, some last- 
ing souvenirs of this unique 
sight in the shape of good 
photographs. 1 therefore 
hurriedly slipped off my shoes 
and stockings, tucked up my 
trousers, and waded into the 
water in pursuit of this extra- 
ordinary squadson of “ fishing 
cavalry.” The result was 
entirely satisfactory so far as 
the snap-shots were concerned, 
but the penalty I had to pay 
for this success — consisting 
in a thorough soaking, 
numbed limbs, and an incur- 
able shrinking of my new 
flannel suit—somewhat reduced my enthusiasm 
when I realized my uncomfortable state. But 
let me return to the subject from which the 
recollections of this disaster made me deviate. 

It was by no means easy for me to keep 
up with the horses; in fact, I frequently had 
to run in order to make up lost ground. Every 
now and then the four men on the extreme out- 
side—that is to say, those in deeper water— 
would suddenly change their course and, whilst 
the others slowed up, wheel round shoreward, 
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allowing the next four to 
occupy their places and them- 
selves taking up positions in 
the shallow water nearer land. 
The object of this change 
was to give each man an 
equal chance and to get the 
spoil fairly divided, for, as will 
be readily understood, those 
fishing in deeper water had a 
distinct advantage over the 
others. 

As we pushed on steadily 
I could notice the ropes by 
which the nets were attached 
to the horses gradually tight- 
ening—a sign that the weight 
was increasing, but not till we 
had been well over an hour 
on the way was a move made 
towards dry land. ‘The catch 
was a good one, and as the 
nets were drawn clear of the 
water it seemed as if some of 
them would almost break with the weight of 
their quivering load. 

The objectionable jelly-fish and the equally 
worthless shells and seaweed that helped to fill 
the nets were quickly cast aside, and the rest of 

the catch, consisting chiefly of shrimps, found 
its way into the baskets. Then the men made 
ready for the journey home, which was an exact 
repetition of the proceedings I have just des- 
cribed, and resulted in a still more satisfactory 
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WASHING THE CATCH, 


DONKEYS AKE USED TO CARRY HOME THE FISH. 


From a Photo. by the Author. 


haul, filling the baskets nearly to the brim. The 
horses, which had now been well-nigh three 
hours in the water, showed no signs of fatigue, 
nor did they appear to suffer in any way from 
the effects of the cold sea-water. With a quick- 
ness that characterizes all the doings and move- 
ments of these fishermen the latter got through 
the sorting and washing of their catch, the 
rolling up of their nets, and the rest of the 
manipulations that ended their task, giving me 
little time to snap them in all 
their delightfully picturesque 
attitudes at the final stage of their 
day’s work. It was a rare and 
fascinating sight to behold this 
quaint, busy group of silent men 
and their faithful four - footed 
assistants, with the setting sun 
casting its parting rays across the 
bright blue rippling sea and the 
broad golden sands, and with 
no sounds to disturb the ear 
except the occasional stamp of a 
horse’s foot, the ceaseless, sooth- 
ing song of the sea, or the sharp 
cries of the ravenous gulls as they 
shot down to seize the dainty 
remnants lying scattered around 
the spot where the fishermen had 
stranded their catch. 

I turned my back on the 


banqueting gulls and _ followed 
my fisher friends, who, with 
ee their nets spread out to dry, 
(The Anthor, Were) now| riding homewards 
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towards the lonely cottages nestling amid the 
long, quivering, undulating grass of the sand- 
dunes. My guide of the early part of the after- 
noon evidently wanted to show me some hos- 
pitality, and signalled his intention. In less than 
half an hour we had reached his tiny cottage. 
A well-earned rest and a cup of something that 
was intended to cheer awaited the dripping 
horseman on his return, while his plucky steed 
came in for his share of the reward. A less 
pleasant fate awaited the wriggling shrimps, 
which were quickly tumbled into the steaming 
copper, whilst the small cels, flounders, and other 
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the donkey in the tiny yard, she would have to 
ride with her precious load to Furnes, a little 
town not many miles distant, where she would 
quickly dispose of the dainty morsels extracted 
from the silvery sea by the combined efforts of 
man and horse. 

Before I close let me add a few words of 
advice to those who on their wanderings abroad 
may some day find themselves near enough to 
this strange colony of mounted fishermen to 
pay them a visit. There are many to whom 


a long tramp across barren sand-dunes does 
not appeal. 


They will do well to bear in 


HOMEWAKD BOUND—THE HORSEMEN RETURNING FROM THE 


kb WITH THEIR NETS SPREAD OUT TO DRY, 


From a Photo. by the Author 


edible fish that had found their way into the net 
were carefully put aside to be consumed by the 
thrifty fisherman and his family, who, so far as 
I could understand, seldom caught much worth 
selling besides the shrimps. Of the latter, 
however, there was abundance, and this day’s 
catch was considered a really good one. When 
at length all the shrimps had, by the process of 
boiling, exchanged their shells of greyish hue 
for the more becoming pink coat that tempts 
buyers, the fisherman’s good vow began to 
assume an air of importance and to bustle about, 
making the necessary preparations for the final 
act—the sale. 

Next morning, she explained to me by point- 
ing to the fifth hour on the clock and then to 


mind that the steam tram which conveyed 
me to Nieuport continues its journey as far 
as Furnes, and that by booking to Oost- 
Duinkerke or Coxyde it is possible to get 
within about a couple of miles of the fisher- 
men’s meeting-place—in fact, I am told that 
the firstmentioned of these two places now 
actually boasts of a ‘bus running to the coast, 
which one cannot help fearing will be the 
means of bringing civilization only too close to a 
thus far perfectly preserved relic of ancient times 
and helping to modernize the old-world figures, 
whose pertinacity in adhering to their ancestors’ 
customs and mode of living has heretofore made 
them resist the temptations of this fickle, change- 
able world. 
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By Dr. Haroip B. Woop. 


The amusing story of a journalistic commission and a stolen watch, showing the Gilbertian state 
of affairs which prevails in Mexico in connection with thieves and their booty. 


WAS studying for my degree in 
medicine three years ago, and the 
examinations had been hard. I 
made up my wearied mind that the 
vacation should be a real one, and 
fixed my eyes on Mexico. In Mexico—-with a 
camera—I could be happy. 

From the northern cities of the United 
States many parties of tourists go to Mexico 
and Central America; and 1, having con- 
tributed my portion of the charges to the 
tour agency, packed a handy valise and de- 
posited in my hip- pocket a modest but 
reliable revolver of °32 calibre. After every- 
thing was prepared, however, it seemed to me 
that my holiday was rather aimless—one should 
go somewhere to do something, not to fill his 
eyes and a Kodak film with pictures. I 
knew the resident editor who looked after the 
interests of some prominent magazines, and, 
visiting him, asked for a commission of some 
kind —any kind, so that it would give my 
excursion a purpose. He pondered. At last 
he said :— 

“Get a picture of President Diaz and his 
possible successor, General Bernardo Reyes, 
who has been Minister of War. Get it if you 
have to storm the walls of the Presidential 
palace in Mexico. I want the very latest of him 
in company with the man who is to take up his 
work when he leaves it. I would prefer them 


walking, doing something, conferring, acting 
together, to show the present and the future 
chiefs of the country in one view.” 

The periodical report that General Diaz was 
about to abdicate his practical dictatorship was 
abroad. I comprehended that my friend had 
given me as my first commission an assignment 
of some importance ; and, on the instant, the 
enthusiasm of journalism was born within me. 
I determined to have that photograph if it could 
be won. I told him so gratefully, and departed. 

Four days later I was bowling along the 
excellent line of the Mexican International. 
Crowds. greeted us at Guadalajara. Peons, 
dull and stolid; railroad men, travellers like 
myself, soldiers unmistakably of Aztec origin, 
all were there. And there was, besides, one 
surprising departure beyond even the picturesque 
surprises of Mexico. Could it be a fishing-rod 
that beetle-browed, shifty-eyed fellow over there, 
near that column, was carrying ? 

“A fishing-rod ?” said a train man, when I 
asked him. “Oh, yes; he’s fishing for sand- 
fleas or lizards, or”—with a broad grin, the 
meaning of which was lost on me—‘“gringoes.” 

I passed on through the crowd. 

“Stop him!” shrieked an American woman’s 
voice, a moment later, in accompaniment to the 
swiftly-moving feet of my beetle-browed ruffian, 
who, for once, seemed toyhave been startled out 
of his native repose. A Mexican in rapid move- 
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ment was a novelty ; I joined the crowd surging 
in the direction of the Saxon screams. 

A few moments later, forming the centre of 
attraction, there stood my Aztec friend, in the 
hands of a couple of railway guards. His 
“ fishing-rod ” lay on the ground at his feet, and 
one of the guards seemed to be unhooking 
something from the line, while the others held 
the fisherman. It looked like a silk purse. 

“Do silk purses grow on the sands here- 
abouts,” I remarked aloud, “ along with lizards, 
sand-fleas, and ‘ gringoes’ ?” 

“Oh, no,” said the American bystander whom 
Iasked. “The greaser lifted the purse out of 
your car window with his fishing-rod ; that’s all. 
The woman will get her purse ; the greaser will 
go to gaol in a minute or two and stay there till 
they get tired of seeing 
him around. Then they 
will discharge him. A hear- 
ing? What's the matter 
with you? Hearing fora 
greaser?” And he laughed. 

It was all over in a little 
while, but the occurrence 
impressed me. I had no 
suspicion how soon I was 
to learn it was more than 
typical. 

Arrived in the capital, I 
immediately set about the 
errand that brought me. I 
found that President Diaz 
had been away inthe Sierra 
Madre mountains for a 
month, shooting and fish- 
ing, and having a good rest 
from the infinite cares of 
his post. A little further 
quest, made among some 
courteous Mexicans, in- 
formed me that the Presi- 
dent’s probable successor 
was José Ives Limantour, THK STONE 
the Minister of Finance. 

But I knew how positive 

my friend was regarding obedience to orders, so 
I decided to get a picture of Reyes if I could 
only secure one. The American Minister, General 
Powell Clayton, would be the man through whom 
to arrange an interview, but even the truest Cas- 
tilian politeness could not hide my Mexican’s 
opinion that I was going to have a hard time to 
induce El Presidente to sit for a picture of 
the sort I wished. Apart from a distinct aver- 
sion to the sensational, he was wholly taken 
up with his many engagements and with the 
mass of business that had accumulated during 
his vacation. 


“All the better,” I thought. “All the more 
glory if I do get something.” 

Three days remained before the President 
would return. I resolved to put in the time 
“doing” the capital and its environs. The 
Chapel of Guadalupe, in the suburbs, was one 
of the sights ; thither I betook myself the morn- 
ing after my arrival. Surely, I thought, the 
“tilma,” or apron, of Juan Diego, the most 
sacred object in Mexico, would prove well 
worth the journey. 

Arrived at the long stone stairway that leads 
up to the chapel, I realized that the problem of 
seeing the relic was to be no light one. A 
hundred steps, on my knees, was to be the 
journey. Dismay, had I felt it, would not have 
been seemly ; was there not a particularly pious, 
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broad-shouldered Mexican in the party who had 
determined to take the trip in devotional atti- 
tude? And was a healthy American tourist to 
yield to any “greaser,” however pious or strong- 
kneed? It was not to be thought of. All 
Mexico would rise up against the “gringo” and 
“heretico” who should profane by his feet a 
place where the faithful toiled upward painfully 
on their knees. 

We started, the devout Mexican telling his 
beads. Side by side we went ; and all the while 
I was much impressed by his devout bearing 
and his appearance of religious~abstraction. 
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One, two, three; sight-seeing appeared less attrac- 
tive to me. Four, five, six ; devotion was less 
inspiring. Ten, eleven, twelve ; why did Juan 
Diego ever wear an apron, and what good did it 
do him, or anyone else? Thirteen, fourteen, 
fitteen. I don’t believe there ever was a Juan 
Diego! Twenty-five, twenty-six, twenty-seven ; 
confound that Mexican and his devoutness ; 
why doesn’t he stand up and walk, and give me 
a decent excuse to do likewise? I wish I had 
a club to lay on the place where his brains 
ought to be. Soon I lost count of the steps, 
while the Mexican kept counting his beads. 
Arrived at last at the chapel at the top of the 
stair, I saw the famous “tilma,” and the pic- 
ture of the Blessed Virgin which miraculously 
appeared upon it while Juan Diego was wear- 
ing it in 1513. High above the altar of the 
chapel it hung, the most revered object in all 
Mexico. Old Juan was an Indian, according to 
the legend. An angel appeared to him four 
times and ordered him to go to the priest 
near by and tell him to build a temple. On 
the fourth occasion, in order to convince him of 
the divine nature of the command, the angel 
ordered Juan to bring down some roses from the 
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hill, although it was a spot alto- 
gether barren, where nothing had 
ever grown. Juan went up, found 
the roses, filled his “tilma,” and 
returned to the priest ; but when 
be reached the priest’s house 
the roses had vanished. ‘Taking 
off his apron, in which he had 
carried the flowers, he found 
upon it the picture of the Virgin; 
and to this hour the “tilma,” 
bearing the picture, is kept in 
the chapel, which was built in 
obedience to the command. 

I was so interested in the relic 
and in the quaint old story, that 
I forgot all about my pious asso- 
ciate in the knee-cap pilgrimage. 
Time flew by unnoticed ; I for- 
got even the bone-rasping steps 
of the stair. But, finally, I re- 
membered I had to return to 
town, and I wondered what time 
itwas. I reached for my watch. 
It was gone! The Mexican— 
devotion, beads, prayers, and all 
—was gone too! TI recalled that 
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he seemed to stick close by me, and that once . 
he had brushed against-me. My watch, I felt 
convinced, had gone with him. 

T travelled quickly over the few miles that 
separated the chapel from the city, and was soon 
in the office of the chief of police of the 
Mexican capital. All I had heard about the 
politeness and suavity of 
the Spanish officials came 
home to me with re- 
doubled force when I met 
his Excellency. With a 
courtesy that would have 
shamed both Aragon and 
Castile, he expressed his 
regret that a gentleman — 
and an American guest at 
that -- should have suf- 
fered loss so soon after 
arrival. He begyed me 
to accept the assurances 
of his distinguished con- 
sideration and of any as- 
sistance in his power. He 
was, in his very heart, 
most grieved. I almost 
felt my loss was half made 
up to me by such a dis- 
play of feeling on the part 
of his Excellency. But 
what about my watch ? 

“Task permission to 
make a suggestion,” he 
saidg with charming defer- 
ence. “It is somewhat 
delicate ; I beg that the 
sefior will consider it in 
the nature of a conf- 
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I had to stop awhile to follow his Excel- 
lency’s train of thought. ‘The chasm that 
divided the Mexican from the American system 
of justice seemed so deep as to stupefy me. 
The idea of fathoming all its abysses never 
occurred to me. I only asked a few questions. 

“Suppose I should see the thief, your Ex- 
cellency ?” said I. : 

“By all means arrest him, sehor. We 
shall be glad of the sefor's 
aid in the matter.” 

“Tf he should resist, 
what then?” 

“Well, in that view of 
the case, let him go.” 

“Suppose I shoot him 
in the row?” I asked. 

“T should, indeed, re- 
gret that, sefor, for then” 
—and the bow was a little 
deeper, much more polite 
than any that had pre- 
ceded it — ‘for then, 
senor, we should be com- 
pelled to shoot you. A 
Mexican citizen is invio- 
late:” 

I left the presence of 
the chief to visit the 
‘Thieves’ Market, for such 
in reality was the “junk 
shop,” which is the literal 
translation of the word 
“baratillo” his Excel- 
lency had used in describ- 
ing the place to me. It was a 
gigantic institution, I found, where 
the criminal classes made profitable 
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goods. Perhaps the information will aid the 
sefior to recover his valued timepiece.” 

And his Excellency bowed as though he were 
asking me, as a favour, to listen to his modest 
proffer of information. I requested him, with 
profuse thanks, to proceed ; but I was conscious 
of a feeling of surprise that the chief did not 
use his information himself in searching for my 
property. 

“In the heart of the city,” continued the 
official, with a smile that seemed to appreciate 
profoundly my goodness in listening to his sug- 
gestion, ‘the sefior will find a place called ‘ El 
Baratillo.’ It is on the square which was once 
the quadrangle, or court, of the University of 
Mexico. If the gentleman will search there he 
may see his watch already exposed for sale.” 


dence. The gentleman and quick disposition of their stolen 

: is aware that in all coun- “1 KRAcHED FoR my watcn. IT was Gong!” woods. The chief's information, 

; tries there are wicked conveyed to me with such ample 

o persons who make a business of receiving stolen assurances of confidence, simply meant that the 


Government openly endorsed the businéss, if, 
indeed, it did not actually protect it. There was 
no sort of concealment of the character of the 
place. Almost on the instant of my entrance I 
comprehended that the mere filct of its existence 
would be surprising news to the outside world. 
Following the directions I had been given, 
I found the Thieves’ Market in full swing. The 
open square, once given to the University and 
to higher education, was now full of booths of 
various kinds. The only traces of the presence 
of the old school of learning were some beautiful 
columns joined together at the top by a remnant 
of fine, old-fashioned iron fretwork. ‘This had 
been the gateway of the University quadrangle. 
I entered the square, and approached one 
fellow, who, was.dressed intypical Mexican tight 
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trousers, lined with buttons on the outside seam 
and topped with a gorgeous open-work cambric 
shirt. He had on sale a couple of much- 
dilapidated American typewriters, a lot of half- 
worn-out hair-brushes, and some “ Aztec curios.” 
Examining the curios, I saw the marks of a mould 
such as is used in casting by the craftsmen of 
to-day. But my look of amusement did not 
appeal to the merchant. He had never heard 
of a Yankee moulder, I fancy. He made me 
many bows and gave me voluble assurances 
that his “ relics ” 
were once the pro- 
perty of Monte- 
zuma. 

Going along the 
outside of the 
square I found an- 
other business man 
sitting on the pave- 
ment, with his 
wares spread on a 
serape, or blanket. 
It was as generous 
:n its assortment as 
his neighbour’s. 
The stock con- 
sisted of second- 
hand shoes, san- 
dals, hats with holes 
through them, 
crockery in various 
stages of dilapida- 
tion, and “ Aztec 
idols,” also bearing 
the marks of a 
moulder’s flask. He 
showed, too, some 
skilfully done clay 
models of “ Aztec” 
work, very new and 
fresh looking. 

Several members 
of the tourist party 
came along and ac- 
costed me. They 
were indulging the inborn American passion for 
“shopping,” and were buying stolen goods of all 
descriptions-—I believe, in all innocence and 
ignorance. 

I came next to a seller of glass vases, many of 
them cracked, some with pieces chipped out, all 
forlorn-looking. He also had some “Aztec” idols, 
mixed up with a few cooking utensils somewhat 
the worse for wear. In one of the pans I 
noticed a few dried-up potatoes. The thief had 
not even taken the trouble to remove the viands 
when “removing ” the pan. Needless labour is 


frowned upon in Mexico. 
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The next man seemed to run to patronage of 
religious larceny. He had rosaries, pictures of 
the Virgin, and old paintings which, though not 
relating directly to the place of evil spirits, were 
of a sort to inflict tortures upon the onlooker’ 
The Thieves’ Market was evidently broad- 
minded ; stolen rosaries and religious pictures 
were as much a matter of trade as any other 
“goods.” I half expected to encounter the 
revered “tilma,” but it was a foolish hope. 
That Mexico is a place where firearms are 
popular was proved 
by the stock shown 
by another mer- 
chant. He had 
pistols by the hun- 
dred, of all degrees 
of rustiness and 
dirt. Half of them 
would not work. It 
was impossible 
even to cock some 
of them. The man 
had for sale am- 
munition in quan- 
tities and — of all 
useless things— 
boxes full of empty 
and exploded cart- 


ridge shells. 
I was almost 
beginning to de- 


spair of seeing my 
watch; but the 
interest of the 
place made me 
forget it for the 
moment. I arrived 
at a stall where 
were exposed toys, 
fireworks, and am- 
munition, together 
with some more 
“ Aztec” ’ remains. 
Clearly, confidence 
in American and 
European gullibility must be widely prevalent in 
the Thieves’ Market. Clocks, some without 
hands, were on sale near by. The stock was 
the first of the kind I had encountered. I 
stayed a little time to examine it. As I took in 
the details I perceived that the man had a 
number of watches. I glanced at the stock 
anxiously until one of them arrested my eye. 
It was my own watch exposed for sale ! 

It took me some time to master my anger, 
and to speak without making a demonstration. 
When I did so, it was_to say quietly to the rascal 
in charge, that the wateh )was (my property ; it 


: surely see it for himself. 
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had been stolen from me only the day before. 
I wished it back. 

The “ merchant’s ” astonishment appeared to 
be boundless. He shrugged his shoulders ; the 
action was a library of protest, of regret for my 
loss, and of ignorance of the fact that there even 
was such a thing as theft in Mexico. The 
shoulder language had never before seemed to me 
capable of such eloquence, such infinite variety 


“THE MERCHANT'S ASTONISHMENT APPEARED TO BE BOUNDLESS.” 


of expression. I felt a distinct sense of regret 
when he began to dilute it with speech. 

“No words can express the sorrow I feel at 
the sefior’s loss; but what am I to do? Surely, 
everyone could say the same thing ; and where 
would be the safety in carrying on any business 
in a baratillo, if one had to play detective for 
every dollar's worth he bought? The senor 
will pardon the re'ection that the thing would 
be impossible. Being an American, a gentle- 
man, and a man of wealth and culture, he can 
The price of the watch 
the sefior is pleased to claim is fifty-five dollars. 
To sell it for a cent less would be to involve a 
loss which the senor will surely not desire an 
honest business man to undergo?” 

“Fifty-five dollars for my own property, you 
scoundrel?” I burst forth, in my strongest 
English. 

The “merchant” shook his head. He did 
not understand a word of my unconsciously 
employed native tongue. I repeated it, some- 
what more diplomatically, in the best Spanish I 
could muster. But still he shook his head. 

While we were talking another customer 
approached. I had come to appreciate the 
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charms of Mexican courtesy; so I stepped 
aside to wait until the fresh negotiations should 
be completed. As I turned to regard the 
stranger I recognised in him my pious com- 
panion of the previous day, the muscular 
Mexican who had relieved me of my watch 
while he told his, beads upward along the 
agonizing steps of the Chapel of Guadalupe. 
An instinct of caution swung me around on my 
heels so that my back was toward him, while I 
could hear every word that was uttered. But 
as I turned I caught a fleeting glimpse of the 
visitor's hand holding a 
semicircle of white that 
was picked out here and 
there with gleanis of dull 
gold. 

“Senior,” said. my 
pious thief, “I have 
brought you here the 
most rare, the most 
Magnificent, the most 
beautiful work of Ame- 
rican art that has ever 
blessed the vision of a 
true Mexican.” 

“ Art!” exclaimed the 
receiver. ‘Do you 
think I am a dentist?” 
“Ah, sefior,” was the rejoinder, 
“is it possible your soul does not soar 

to the marvellous possibilities of this 

exquisite set of false teeth ?” 
“T have bought and sold American clocks. 
I have bought and sold the most sacred relics ” 
—very solemnly—“I have bought the very 
skulls of your revered forefathers. But if I am 
going to buy a set of false teeth, may the evil 
spirits torment me, sefior, and may I find it 
impossible to pay the rent.” 

The sefior turned very grave and profoundly 
reproachful. 

“Friend of my soul,” he replied, in tones of 
sorrow, “this is a return for my kindness I was 
far from expecting. The greatest opportunity 
that was ever offered to any high-born Mexican 
is being flung away. I shall depart and pre- 
serve my treasure for myself, awaiting the hour 
when it shall raise me to national greatness.” 

“What hour—what greatness?” 

“Do you not know that our revered President 
suffers from toothache? How long will it be 
before, his supreme wisdom persuading him to 
discard the teeth Nature gave him, he shall be 
in immediate need of the most perfect set of 
false teeth that ever came over the border? 
Teeth, sefior, filled with eighteen-carat gold! 
Teeth tried and true! Teeth which, only two 
hours ago, were in; the--head_ of ) the) distin- 
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guished, refined, cultured Sefior Juan Perez 
Maria Cardijo y Cardijo, chewing a young 
chicken deliciously fried !” 

“My son,” rejoined the conquered receiver, 
“you have my highest admiration. You are 
the most artistic liar in Mexico. I will give you 
four dollars for the teeth—two dollars for the 
gold that is in them and, sefor, two dollars 
more for your wonderful imagination.” 

A,moment, and the sale was concluded. The 
thief walked away, his money in his pocket ; 
and I, at a discreet distance, followed in pursuit. 

He stopped very soon at one of the numerous 
al fresco \unch places and ordered a comfortable 
meal, which he paid for and ate. As an effec- 
tive precaution, in view of future contingencies, 
I snapped my ubiquitous camera at him. Fearful 
that he might recognise me, however, and later 
elude me, I secured only a side view, which was 
rendered of even smaller value because, at the 
instant, his sombrero and his attitude put him 
in the shadow. It 
was best as it hap- 
pened, for he did not 
notice me closely, and 
as soon as he had 
eaten he arose and 
went on his way. I 
kept track of him, 
walking a short dis- 
tance in the rear. 

I allowed him to 
get well away from 
the Thieves’ Market 
before accosting him. 
It was a quiet little 
street into which ‘he 
had led me. I had 
only to walk a little 
more rapidly, and 
easily overtook him. 
When I touched his 
elbow he turned 
around, to see me 
and a pistol. His 
face expressed  sur- 
prise--nothing 
more. The amount 
of dramatic in- 
stinct that does not 
exist in Mexico is pitiful. A ‘“ greaser” would 
have disapproved of Garrick. 

“What does the sefor wish?” he asked, in 
his blandest tones. 

Nothing in the manner or in the accent 
betrayed a consciousness of having ever seen 
me in his life. 

“T want my watch, you thieving fraud. If 
you don’t get it for me--and that pretty quick 
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—I'll blow you to pieces,” I replied, again 
falling into plain, unadorned language un- 
awares. 

I was rapidly forgetting also the consequences 
that would attend the shooting of a Mexican 
thief. He knew as well as I the danger I 
would run. But the universal rascality of the 
whole proceeding set my blood boiling. I was 
within a hair’s breadth of shooting him on the 
spot. 

“T beg the sefor’s pardon,” the fellow replied, 
with a bow. “Ido not understand the American 
tongue.” 

“ My watch !” I shouted. 

Fortunately, I had the Spanish ready at hand. 
My pistol was also convenient, as I took pains 
to show him. His imperturbability was un- 
moved. It was splendid. 

“ The senor does me the honour to credit me 
with knowledge I never possessed. What, pray, 
am I supposed to know of a stranger and his 


watch ?” 
“Buy back that 
watch!” I com- 


manded, with a con- 
centrated but now 
very real vehemence. 

I toyed with my 
pistol suggestively, 
cocking it with a sig- 
nificant thumb. A 
slight change came 
-over his face. He 
was evidently debat- 
ing whether he had 
not got a mad Ame- 
rican on his hands— 
one of those awkward 
fellows who shoot first 
and cheerfully go to 
gaol afterwards. But 
the dignified require- 
ments of the situa- 
tion obliged him to 


in instalments, as it 
seemed ; and he re- 
joined :— 

“ Ah, yes! Pardon 
my stupidity. I think 
I recall having seen the gentleman somewhere.” 

His blandness was still in evidence. 

“ Yes, at Guadalupe,” I replied. His manner 
almost maddened me, with its calm, cool 
insolence. 

I moved around, turning toward him the 
pistol-muzzle until I was behind him on the far 
side from the Thieves’ Matket. Pointing in 
that direction; I said +— e 


comprehend _ slowly, 
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“Go!” 

He offered no pretence of ignorance this time. 
Enough of his coolness and impudence had 
evaporated to make him tractable. He marched 
on ahead, knowing that there was a cocked 
pistol in my coat-pocket—to which I ostenta- 
tiously returned it—and persuaded at last that it 
might go off on slight provocation. 

In a few moments we were beside the booth 
of the man who had my watch. The two— 
thief and receiver—never indicated by word or 
glance, so far as I could observe, that they had 
seen each other before. Many compliments 
passed, and there was a dis- 
tinct undertone in the conver- 
sation, which I ignored. The 
booth-keeper seemed pleased 
to make a deal of some sort 
for the watch, although I did 
not glean the details. I kept 
my hand on the revolver. I 
looked them both in’ the 
eyes and did not for an 
instant abate my attitude of 
resolution. 

The length of time 
consumed in arranging was 
manifestly another concession 
to the conventionalities ; the 
tradition, inherited from ages, 
which obliges all Spaniards to 
move leisurely, was not to be 
disturbed by any “gringo” 
with a pistol in his hand and 
a willingness to use it. 

At last, however, dignity 
and “face” appeared to be 
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satisfied. The merchant be- ‘From aj sTORY. [Photo. to his carriage. 


hind the stall produced my 

watch and, handing it to me with an inimit- 
able bow, expressed a thousand regrets for 
the temporary inconvenience “some unknown 
person” had inflicted upon me, and he 
tendered his hearty apologies for having been 
the innocent means of contributing to it, even 
for an instant. 

I was now ready to explode with laughter, but 
the farce had been so well played that I could 
not bear to think of spoiling it even by so much 
asa grin. I acted the courteous part ; I thanked 
the sefors in my best Spanish, and offered my 
share of the apologies. I have never seen any- 
thing better on the stage than our politeness 
that day. I fear I never shall. 

My watch restored, I resumed my original 
quest. A formal sitting, or any prearranged 


pose, was out of the question. President Diaz 
reached the city from the mountains in a train’ 
arriving at the Mexican Central depét in the 
morning of the next day. I made ready all my 
plates, leaving nothing to chance. 

I was at the depot early. The train came in 
fairly punctually considering that it was in 
Mexico. Soldiers in numbers were all around, 
ready to receive his Excellency. A cordon 
surrounded the courtyard of the depét to keep 
off too-inquisitive spectators. I was somewhat 
nonplussed to find that I was included in the 
category, and that I should have to take my 
chances. 

The crowd came toward 
me from the train and up to 
the iron gates through which 
the President had to pass to 
reach his carriage. It was the 
centre of attraction; here, 
too, the soldiers formed their 
most thorough cordon. The 
gates opened ; I recognised 
the President instantly from 
pictures I had seen. With 
him was General Reyes! For- 
getting everything but’ my 
errand, and with camera in 
readiness, I pushed through 
the soldiers. I saw the Presi- 
dent smiling at me, for he 
noticed me. At that instant 
I “snapped” him and_ his 
companion. 

Tadjusted another plate hur- 
tiedly and pursued the crowd 
that followed the President 
Again I 

made an exposure, catching 
General Diaz as he was entering the carriage. 
General Reyes held open the door and stepped 
in after him. I had braved the chances of 
arrest and, possibly, imprisonment in trying to 
break through the cordon of soldiery; I had 
twice “snapped” the President of Mexico and 
his successor; I had executed my commission ! 

I developed my plates and found them, as I 
thought, fairly satisfactory. Ina few days I was 
back in my friend’s office. I handed in my 
work and my article. But nothing appeared in 
print. I went round to see what was wrong. 

“Interest in old Diaz is over for the present.” 
he said, brutally ; ‘and there are rumours now 
that Limantour will succeed him, if anybody 
ever gets a chance to. So your pictures are no 
good to me.” 


Among the Upper Nile Tribes. 
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Being an account of the varied experiences of five years’ residence among the little-known peoples of the 


Upper Nile, in the very heart of Africa. 


ONTINUING our journey north- 
wards we at last came to the 
Victoria Nile, and here, in_ tiny 
dug-out canoes, we were skilfully 
guided across by the native boatmen. 
And now we witness a remarkable transforma- 
tion, for the country, climate, and people have 
all changed. What a difference there is every- 
where! After the thick, rank grass of Bunyoro 
to find oneself walking on the beautiful pasture- 
land of Acholi! In some places the scenery is 
delightful, almost English in its beauty, but 
alas! though so charming to the eye, it some- 
what loses its effect when one comes face to face 
with the actual difficulties one experiences in 
marching through the park-like stretches of 
country which extend for miles around. Here 
and there are rushing rivers such as I have 
already described, and the short grass gives 
way to long, tangled stuff which plays sad 
havoc with one’s nether garments, and_pro- 
gress is consequently slow. 
Arriving at a village 
we soon realize that we 
, are amongst an entirely 
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different tribe of people. The houses are 
nicely built, and the thatch arranged in 
regular layers round the roof in quite artistic 
style. ‘The mud walls are about three feet high, 
but the thatch reaches to within a foot of the 
ground, so that the doorway cannot be much 
more than twelve inches high. Inside all is quite 
nice and clean ; a partition is made down one 
side to form the sleeping apartment, and in the 
foreground is the open space where the master 
of the house sits and chats with his family or 
friends. The house is most carefully swept out 
every morning and evening by the head wife, 
and presents a tidy and orderly appearance. 
In the yard in front the “devil-huts” at once 
attract one’s attention—three tiny grass erec- 
tions standing side by side, with a little door- 
way to each, closed with a stone. What do 
these mean? They express a great deal to 
these poor black savages, for they represent 
their one tiny, indistinct idea of the great 
unknown spiritual world around them. The 
natives are persuaded that there is something 
else in this world besides what we see and hear, 
and in their vague, dark way they make offerings 
to the unknown 
gods of good and 
evil which surround 
their homes. 

A very strict code 
of morals is kept 
sacred in Acholi; 
all must work and 
each one do his or 
her share of the 
household duties 
In the early morn- 
ings it is delightful 


to see the merry 
crowds going off 
to the fields to 
cultivate, for men, 
women, and child- 
ren all take a share 
in the work, The 


men break up the 
hard ground and 
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observed, and after the youths 
are shut in for the night fine 
ashes are sprinkled round the 
hut, so that if anyone leaves 
or enters the house the head 
man will detect it in the morn- 
ing by the footprints, and 
then the culprit is brought to 
punishment. 

It is a remark- 
able fact in this 
country of uncivil- 
ized blacks, which 
the accompanying 
evils of civilization 
have not yet 
reached, that mora- 
lity is most strictly 
observed. Poly- 
gamy is, of course, 
universal, but this 
does not mean that 
there are no happy 
homes in Acholi, 


YOUNG MEN HOKING IN THE FIELDS—THEY KEEP THEIR 
SPEARS BESIDE THEM IN 


eas . and that the men 
the women sow the seed, while the children pile are not proud of their wives and children. 
up the weeds into gréat stacks and, as they dry. Nowkere in tropical Africa have I seen a 
set fire to them, while a merry song is kept up people which shows so much respect to its 


by all. The hoes of the young men are very womenkind. The lady of the house is con- 
powerful instruments, and a lot of work can 
soon be accomplished with them in skilful 
hands. They are about five feet long in the 
haft, with an angular bend at the end; a 
triangular iron blade is fitted at the 
extremity. With these, half-a-dozen 
young men will roughly cultivate an 
acre a day, perhaps more. It will be 
noticed from the above photograph 
that as they cultivate they keep their 
spears at hand, stuck into the ground 

at their sides, lest wild animals or 
enemies from other villages should 
molest them. 

The unmarried men in each village 
are made to build special houses for 
themselves, and the accompanying 
photograph depicts one of these curious 
erections. Unlike the other houses, they 
are not built on the ground, but raised 
about four feet above it. The tiny en- 
trance only just allows a youth to 
wriggle in, and there can be no stand- 
ing up when once he is inside. In one of 
these “ bachelor bungalows ” four or five 
youths will live together until married. No 
woman is ever allowed to enter, on pain of 
death to the person who persuades her to do 
so. It is interesting to note that farther HE“ SAcHeLoRs’ vUNGALOW," WHERE ALL THE UNMARRIED MEN OF THE 


5 : i T VILLAGE HAVE TO SLEEP—NOTICE THE CURIOUS CIRCULAR DOORWAY. 
inland from the Nile this same custom is From a Piles 
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AN ACHOLI GKANARV—THE ARTICLES IN THE TREE TO THE LEFT ARE CHARMS 
From a) AGAINST SVIRITS, AND AT ITS FOOT IS A DEVIL-HUT. (Photo. 


sulted in everything, even to the buying of 
goods for the household. A chief once came to 
me and asked me to sell him a cow, but as I had 
not one to sell I offered him a bull at a reason- 
able figure. He went off with the beast to fetch 
the price, but came back very quickly, telling 
me that his wife objected to his purchasing a 
bull, as she wanted a cow for milk. Thus the 
bargain was off. 

So often in Africa the woman is the slave of 
the man; all the hard 
work falls to her lot, 
and she is usually at 
the beck and call of 
her lord and master. 
Here in Acholi, how- 
ever, the lady of the 
house is to be obeyed 
by the younger mem- 
bers of the household, 
and is at least re- 
spected by the man. The 
Acholi woman is also 
provided with a well-made 
granary in which to store 
the season’s crops. One 
of these granaries is seen 
in the photo. above ; it is 
made by the men and 
consists of a large wicker 
basket, smeared over with 
mud inside and out, set 
upon a raised platform, | 
and covered with a mov- 


able grass roof. In front 
of this store will usually 
be seen various charms, 
such as skulls and horns 
of animals, and sometimes 
a little “devil-hut,” as a 
protection against evil 
spirits. This little hut is 
seen in the photo, at the 
foot of the small tree on 
which the horns, etc., are 
hanging, at the left-hand 
side of the picture, in the 
foreground. 

The Acholi are a musi- 
cal people, as compared 
with most of the natives 
in this part of the country. 
Their singing is decidedly 
good and their native 
songs quite fascinating. 

We have often invited 
them to our quarters in 
Acholi to sing to us, and, 
since having a phono- 
graph, we have had endless amusement with 
them. In camp also we have given entertain- 
ments, as shown in the next photograph, which 
have positively delighted the people. The 
phonograph is just visible in the tent on the 
extreme right of the photograph ; one of the 
native houses is on the left. When visiting one 
big chief, who is well known for his ability and 
wisdom in dealing with a very difficult district, 
we brought out the phonograph, and in the 
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evening gave an entertainment that I think will 
never be effaced from my memory. The chief 
put his own big house at our disposal, and when 
we had refreshed ourselves with a wash and a 
change, after a long, tiring march, we produced the 
phonograph. When the chief had listened fora 
moment, he called in a number of his wives to hear 
the strange instrument. What a sight it was ! 
I shall never forget it! The hut was very big, 
capable of holding two or three hundred people 
packed tightly together, one end being parti- 
tioned to form our sleeping-place for the night. 
In the remaining space there soon collected 
fifty or sixty of the chief women and a few men 
and children. The room was in semi-darkness, 
there being no window in the hut, and the open 
doorway was but three feet square. The whole 
scene was strange and weird in the extreme. 

When the machine began to repeat what some 
of the women had sung into it the whole place 
was turned into a perfect pandemonium. The 
audience screamed and shrieked with wonder 
and delight, and in the dim light their features 
were a study. We kept this up until we were 
tired out, but nothing seemed to weary our 
guests, and an all-night sitting seemed imminent. 
However, the chief was an observant man, and 
knowing we were tired he told his people to 
retire, and we were left in peace; but we shall 
long remember that evening with the phono- 
graph. 

As we make our way down the Nile we come 
to the country of the Bari people. Very many 
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ruined villages along the Nile banks were once 
big Bari towns, and in Sir Samuel Baker’s time 
the Bari was a very flourishing tribe on the 
Upper Nile. Of late years they have been 
raided very considerably, so that their vast 
herds of cattle have diminished, and the tribe is 
but a small one compared with former times. 
When nearing Nimule we came upon a few 
large Bari villages, in one of which I counted 
close upon five hundred houses, each dwelling 
containing, on an average, six people. A few 
years ago the Dervishes raided these Upper 
Nile tribes to such an extent that the Baris 
were nearly exterminated and scattered in all 
directions. Inland from Gondokoro to the 
south-east they still dwell in security, and there 
is no doubt they are a fine race of people. 
Their trading characteristics are keener, I think, 
than those of the Acholi, and if they obtain 
cloth they wear it, whereas the Acholi man 
puts it away, and only upon very rare occasions 
will he wear it round his neck, or make a 
temporary apron of it. 

A large number of the Bari live on the islands 
of the river among the swarms of mosquitoes. 
Here they exist upon the quantities of fish they 
are able to trap, and are well out of the way of 
their hereditary enemies the Dinkas. 

The Baris are great dancers, and in the 
middle of each village is found the dancing 
ground, usually with a big tree in the centre. 
For hours they will dance and shuffle round and 
round the drum-beater. The photo. here repro- 
duced depicts a village 
dance ; the drum-beater will 
be seen in the centre. Some- 
times it is a funeral dance, 
sometines merely a 
performance intended 
to work up a thirst for 
a drinking party after- 


wards. The 
funeral dance 
has this differ- 


ence — that the 
wives of the 
deceased will 
often put them- 
selves through 
all sorts of hor- 
tible exercises 
and damage 
themselves con- 
siderably. 

While at one 
large village I 
witnessed all the 
ceremonies of a 

_ heathen funeral 
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dance. A man who was cultivating in the 
fields had been struck by lightning and killed 
on the spot. His grave, a small round _ hole, 
broadening towards the bottom, was dug 
by the side of his own house. Into this 
hole the body was placed, and a wicker frame- 
work put over the open grave. Over this 
were spread various cloths and ornaments, which 
the dead man had been in the habit of wear- 
ing ; the whole was surmounted, oddly enough, 
by an old umbrella. Round the grave sat 
all his wives, crying and shrieking and throw- 
ing themselves on the ground, and from 
time to time shouting into the grave their 
husband’s name. His old mother, with a rough 
rope tied round her waist, knotted at the back, 
with the two ends streaming, and grasping in 
her hands a bundle of the deceased's arrows, 
walked round and round the circle of women, 
clapping them on the back, and urging them to 
display their grief. Surrounding the women 
were the warriors, decked out in all their war- 
paint, with spears, bows, and arrows in their 
hands, dancing and chanting the merits of the 
dead. The chant, as interpreted to me, ran 
somewhat as follows :— 
Oh! Ali, thou wert rich in cows and wives ; 
Thou hadst many slaves to serve thee ; 
But now thou art poor, very poor, 
Thy possessions are given to another. 

After each chant the old mother would 
approach the grave, beat the earth for a second, 
and then, leaning over the tomb, shout out 
three times, “ Ali! Ali! Ali!” Every now and 
then the women would spring up and race 
across the courtyard, turning somersaults and 
flinging themselves 
violently to the ground. 
Others would climb on 
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this suggestion appealed to us more forcibly than 
a long tramp through the terrible heat, so we pro- 
ceeded to the hunt at about 2 p.m. At first 
we had the greatest difficulty in keeping the 
people quiet, for hundreds had collected to see 
the fun and to revel in the meat. 

Their shouts and chattering soon stirred up 
the hippo, which, once on the 1. ok-out, took 
good care not to expose themselves for long 
above the water. In time, however, quiet and 
order were restored, and a head or two began 
to appear here and there above the surface, and 
then some good shooting was necessary. 

It is not an easy thing to hit a constantly dis- 
appearing ten-inch target at eighty or a hundred 
yards, especially as two seconds seemed to be 
about the limit of time the thing was visible. 
Still, after using a good deal of ammunition, we 
were able to secure four hippos, and this gave 
great satisfaction and pleasure to the meat-loving 
natives, who came in hundreds with baskets to 
carry away the spoil. In the photograph the four 
great hippo are seen lying side by side on the 
bank of the river, while the hungry natives can 
be seen crowding round, standin in the shallow 
water, and eagerly waiting for the snap-shot to 
be taken so that they can commence cutting up 
the meat. 

Proceeding in a north-westerly direction, and 
following the Nile, we passed through many large 
Bari villages, with heavy stockades enclosing 
them, and for a distance of two hundred yards 
from the houses the intervening space is used as 
a dumping-ground for all kinds of refuse. With 
these rubbish-heaps about it is no wonder that 
when once small-pox or any other infectious 


to the roofs of the huts 
and from thence throw 
themselves to the 
earth, It was an 
awful sight, and the 
poor creatures 
worked — themselves 
up into a frenzy of 
hysterical weeping. 
This orgy of grief 
went on day and 
night for three days. 

One day, while we 
were camping near 
the banks of a big 
tributary of the Nile, 
the natives came and 
asked us to shoot some 
hippo for them. It was 


a scorching hot day, and 
Vol. xvi—35, 
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disease breaks out in a village of this kind very 
few escape its ravages. Inside the houses things 
are fairly clean, but everywhere else seems to be 
neglected. The next photograph shows a big 
Bari village. The stockade surrounding it is 
clearly shown, and on the left of the picture will 
be noticed the open space for dancing. In the 
foreground are some big rocks on which are 
seated several little people who clambered up to 
their elevated position in order to watch the 
photographer and were keenly interested in the 
proceedings. 

As we continue our journey the country 
becomes more and more flat and uninteresting, 


for after passing the high lands of Acholi the 
surroundings. are again entirely altered, and, 
instead of the prettily-wooded hills and the 
park-like scenery, there is an endless weary 
stretch of almost uninhabited country with 
never a hill to break the monotony, while 
the ground is covered with thick, thorny 
scrub intersected by long tracks of sandy 
desert. 

The heavens were like molten lead above us, 
and a hot, dry wind faced us throughout the 
day, parching our lips until they cracked and 
causing a most fearful thirst. How we longed 


for a shady tree by a babbling stream where we 
could rest and take refreshment ! 

At the tiny village which was to be our 
stopping - place in the evening we heard that 
food was conspicuous by its ubsence ; this 
meant that we must push ahead, for porters 
cannot carry loads of fifty-five pounds on their 
heads with only a limited supply of food. 
Gondokoro was our objective, and, when we 
heard with joy that one more march would 
bring us in, this inspired the porters with 
renewed zeal, and we set off upon this last 
march with a good deal of spirit. But the heat 
almost choked us and the thirst was terribly 


a 


| _ rene. ee 


: painful to bear, and although we had but fifteen 


miles to go it was well on towards midday before 
we dragyed our weary steps into Gondokoro, 
where a hearty welcome awaited us. 

Mr. Spires, the official in charge of the post, 
kindly placed a house at our disposal and enter- 
tained us while in Gondokoro, making our stay 
there all that could be desired. Gondokoro is 
the most northerly point of the Uganda Protec- 
torate, and, indeed, is the point where the 
Soudan and the Protectorate join. But not only 
is it interesting on this account ; it is also the 
most southerly point, to_.which the )Soudan 
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steamers go from Khartoum, and a Cook’s 
tourist coupon can be obtained to carry one 
right through from Gondokoro to England. 
Here once more one was in touch with civiliza- 
tion, and when the nicely-equipped river-boat of 
the Soudan Government put in at the landing- 
stage it was hard to realize that one was still in 
wild Africa. 

But Gondokoro demands more of our notice, 
for it is one of the best-built stations of the 
whole of the Uganda Protectorate, if not the 
best. The fine houses are of burnt brick, 
beautifully constructed on piles, with a wide 
veranda all round and neatly thatched roofs. 
Each house has its mésquito-proof room, so 
that one can always sit with some degree of 
comfort. ‘The grounds around the Civil station 
are prettily laid out, and not the least pleasing 
feature of Gondokoro is the number of palm- 
trees dotted all over the station. However, 
nice as were our quarters here, I was right glad 
to catch sight of the Nile boat on the fourth day 
of my sojourn. There were quite a lot of 
travellers on board—French, Italians, Russians, 
Americans, and English—all having come from 
Khartoum for the sake of setting foot in the 
Uganda Protectorate. 

‘The only difficulties between Gondokoro and 
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Khartoum are those caused by the continual 
collections of “‘sudd,” which block up the main 
channel of the river. Six out of the ten days 
that it takes to reach Khartoum are spent in the 
“sudd,” with no sign of human _ habitation. 
On all sides, as far as the eye can reach, nothing 
but huge fields of papyrus and floating vegeta- 
tion are to be seen. Very often the passage 
through this floating mass, being not more than 
filty feet wide in some places, is choked up, and 
men must be kept constantly at work clearing 
the channel. 

The Soudan Government has several sudd- 
cutting gangs at work upon this stretch, occu- 
pied exclusively in keeping the waterway open. 
In the photograph the workmen may be seen 
standing about in the papyrus, attaching a wire 
hawser to masses of the vegetation, which are 
then dragged away by the steamer out into the 
open channel. On the third day of our passage 
through this district we got stuck fast, and we 
were very glad to be within hail of one of the 
gangs. It took a whole day to extricate us, but 
it might have been far worse had the relief party 
been a few hundred miles farther down the 
river. After this we had a clear run into 
Khartoum, where we once more enjoyed cooling 
breezes after the stifling heat of Central Africa. 
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The Strange Case of Herman Crowell. 


By “One Wuo INvestiGATED It.” 


This remarkable real-life romance is narrated by the Manager of a Life Insurance Company. He 
vouches for the absolute authenticity of the incident, which occurred in 1890, but the rules of his 
office preclude the publication of the actual names of the parties and corporation concerned. 


=—]R. HERMAN CROWELL applied 
NY to my company for a life policy of 

VAL insurance in June, 1883. He stated 
aN aq) that he was forty-three years of age 
= and that he was born in Wiirtem- 
Se He described himself as a musical 
artist, and was declared by the company’s 
doctor to be in fine physical health. 

A policy for one thousand pounds was 
granted to him, made payable to his wife upon 
his death. He paid the premiums regularly for 
seven years, but a few days before the eighth 
premium became’ due the company was notified 
of his death. he fact that Crowell was alleged 
to have been mysteriously killed caused the 
officials of the company to turn the claim over 
to me—I was then acting as inspector of claims 
—for investigation. 

The man’s widow was requested to call at the 
company’s office, and a few mornings later she 
did so. She was dressed neatly, but poorly, in 
black. As she was shown into my private office 
I observed that she walked with an unsteady, 
tottering gait, as of a woman whose nerves were 
badly shaken. As soon 
as she raised her veil I 
saw a face that would 
have been girlish and 
beautiful but for its ex- 
pression of profound 
sadness. It was not 
lined with a single 
wrinkle, yet the extreme 
pallor of the counte- 
nance and the deep 
circles under the two 
glittering eyes told 
plainly enough of hard 
and bitter experiences 
beyond her powers of 
effective endurance. 

Thad not talked with 
her five minutes before 
I knewtoa certainty that 
she was not trying to 
practise any deceit on 
the company. She told 
the story of herhusband’s 
death in a clear and 
straightforward manner. 


Herman Crowell had, it appeared, gone out 
one morning from his little home, a suite of 
three rooms in a large building in the Liverpool 
Road, taking a more than usually affectionate 
farewell of his family, which consisted of his 
wife and one child, a dainty little girl of five, 
and had never returned alive. In consequence 
of his having on several occasions mentioned to 
his wife a presentiment of his death, she had 
immediately felt alarmed when he failed to 
come back the same evening. Her heart told 
her that he surely would have returned to her 
and his child, of whom he was devotedly fond, 
if he were alive and at liberty. So, on the very 
day after he had disappeared, she notified the 
police of her fears with regard to him. 

Twenty days elapsed after that, and then she 
was summoned to identify her dead husband. 
His body bad that morning been taken out of 
the Thames below London Bridge. She had 
no doubt whatever of its identity. Every article 
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of clothing that he wore when he left his home 
for the last time was on the body; in the 
pockets were his keys, his purse (empty), and a 
number of his private papers, which left no 
room for doubt that it was his body and none 
other. The head was badly shattered and the 
face disfigured beyond recognition. The plain 
inference was that the unfortunate man had 
been murdered—probably clubbed to death— 
his face purposely disfigured to prevent identifi- 
cation, and his body thrown hastily into the 
river. 

Mrs. Crowell concluded her story by saying 
that, while she had not known before his cruel 
death that her husband had a single enemy in 
the world so bitter as to seek his life, she now 
believed he must have had such a one, because 
she had received an anonymous letter through 
the post, some ten days before his body was 
recovered from the river, which ran as 
follows :-— 

“Your husband is dead. 
collect your insurance.” 

The poor woman reasoned that this note could 
only have been sent by some man who knew of 
the murder of her husband, and whose malice 
prompted him, after he had done the deed, to 
apprise her of it in this cold and heartless 
fashion. And certainly her theory concerning 
this anonymous note seemed to be an altogether 
probable one. 

I made further and full inquiries into all the 
circumstances attending the finding of the man’s 
body, saw the police-officers who took it out 
of the water, the coroner who held the inquest 
upon it, the undertaker and the cemetery officials 
under whose directions it was buried, and every- 
body else who could throw any light upon the 
case. 

As the final result of my investigation, which 
covered the best part of a month, I decided to 
Teport to the company that the dvath was un- 
doubtedly a éond-fide one, and that the widow's 
claim should be paid. 

In the course ot the many interviews which 
I had with the widow Crowell before I reported 
upon her claim, I had necessarily become 
acquainted with all the main facts in her per- 
sonal history and that of her late husband. 
She made no attempt, indeed, to conceal them. 

She and her husband had both been natives 
of Frankfurt. They had married before they 
were of age and without parental consent. The 
man was of lower birth than the woman, and 
the objections to the marriage all came from her 
family. ‘Though she did not explicitly tell me 
so, I felt quite sure that they had marricd 
secretly in Germany and eloped together to 
this country. The story of their struggles 
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during the first few years after their arrival 
was pathetic. 

By dint of that desperate persistency which 
men never show except under the spur of sharp 
necessity, Herman Crowell had obtained various 
fugitive employments. He had managed to 
make about three pounds a week, on an average, 
for the first eight years after they had arrived. 

Then he had the good fortune to obtain a 
permanent position in a large foreign importing 
house, in charge of its correspondence. He 
could both speak and write French and Spanish 
as fluently as his own German tongue. In that 
position his salary rose, after a while, to six 
pounds a week. 

It was in the first happy flush of this 
prosperity that Herman Crowell had thought of 
the necessity of making some provision for his 
wife in case of his own death. And so it 
came about that in June, 1883, he took out the 
policy of insurance in our company. 

‘The widow’s claim against the company had 
been pending about three weeks, and I was just 
about to make my report in favour of its pay- 
ment, when Mrs. Crowell came to my office one 
morning in great distress and begged me to 
hasten the payment if I p ssibly could. 

“ Are you in any immediate want?” I asked. 

The poor woman broke down and wept. 

“T would not say it for myself,” she said, 
between her sobs ; “but my little Olga was 
taken ill this morning, and 1 have no money to 
buy her medicine with—no, nor even food. I 
did not like to tell you before, but my husband 
had had no regular employment for nearly six 
months before his death, and the rent of our 
rooms was two months in arrears when he was 
taken from us. I have been able to keep my 
rooms and obtain the bare necessaries «f life 
from the stores in the neighbourhood only by 
explaining this policy would be paid before 
long, and then I would settle all arrears. 
But now, sir, they are beginning to disbelieve 
my story, and my darling child will die for 
lack of attention and medicine if I cannot 
get money.” 

I saw the officials of the company immediately, 
and, upon my representations, the claim was 
paid in full, and the whole matter, so far as we 
were concerned, was closed. 

Nine days later Mrs. Crowell appeared at my 
office again, and in greater distress of mind than 
before. 

She apologized for troubling me again so soon, 
and said she would not have done so, but she 
was in very deep trouble and knew not whom to 
ask advice of but myself. 

“T hope, madam, your little girl’s sickness 
has not ended:fatally 2” ‘Vasked. 
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“Oh, no,” she said, “but I fear it! 
she is going to die!” 

“Has the doctor given you to understand 
that?” I inquired. 

“Ah, no; but a higher power than the 
doctor’s. I have been warned by the dead that 
I cannot keep her. Ae came and called her 
last night !” 

Then, little by little, between fits of sobbing, 


I fear 


went off into an apparently sound sleep. I felt 
relieved, and, adjusting my head to the pillow 
which I had placed against the back of my 
rocking-chair, I was soon dozing myself. Exactly 
how long I had been sleeping I cannot say, but 
suddenly I found myself fully awake again and 
participating in a scene which will never be out 
of my sight again. 

“ My dead husband was standing in the door 


“OL HAVE BEEN WARNED BY THE DEAD.” 


which the heart-broken little woman could not 
control, though she tried very hard to do so, I 
gathered from her the following account of the 
grounds of her terrivle foreboding. 

“1 was sitting in my rocking-chair,” she said, 
“at the side of my sick child's bed. She had 
been turning restlessly in her sleep all night, and 
I had much trouble in giving her her medicine. 
Of the draught the doctor left I was to give her 
ten drops every two hours, or as nearly at those 
intervals as I could, without awaking her. 
About half an hour past midnight she had 
awakened and shown a tendency to talk, which 
the doctor had warned me to check as much as 
possible. The few words she spoke showed me 
that she was again wandering in her mind. 

“She was evidently threatened with a return 
to the delirious phase of the fever. My heart 
at once grew heavy with forebodings of the 
worst. Soon, however, she quieted down, and 


way leading from my room into the hallway! 1 
saw that the other door, the one which leads 
into the middle room of the three, was shut, and 
I knew that it had been wide open when I 
dropped asleep. My poor dead husband was 
dressed entirely in black; the full beard which 
he wore in life was gone and his face was clean- 
shaven. With that exception and the fact that 
he was dressed in black there was no change in 
his appearance. 

“ My gaze was riveted upon him and his was 
fixed steadily upon me. His face wore an ex- 
pression of intense anxiety. He was holding 
the door leading into the hallway open. It was 
locked fast, of course, when I dropped to sleep ; 
in fact, it had never been opened by me for any 
purpose since his death. I was about to cry out 
in my fright when he seemed to anticipate my 
intention. 


‘Quickly bhinghi BOE Bis hands up until they 
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covered his lips and seemed to press upon them, 
he contracted his brows so sternly that, though 
he spoke no word, I felt that his spirit was com- 
manding me not to utter the cry that was in my 
throat, and I remained silent under the spell of 
his imperious ges- 
ture. I began to 
think I was dream- 
ing, and the sugges- 
tion ran through 
my brain to make 
an effort, rise from 
my chair, and shake 
off the vision. 

“Before I could 
put the thought into 
action a shrill cry 
came from the bed. 
Little Olga was 
awake and _ sitting 
up. With her eyes 
fastened on the 
same spot from 
which I could not 
take my own, she 
screamed, not in 
fear, but in joy :-— 

“*See, mamma, 
see! My papa has 
come back!’ and 
the thin, wasted 
forefinger of her 
tiny hand pointed 
in the direction of 
her father’s phan- 
tom as she spoke. 

“The only light 
in the room was 
from a small wax 
night-light that 
burned on the bureau in the farther corner 
of the room, nearly opposite to the spot where 
the apparition of my husband occupied the hall 
doorway. 

“The words ‘ Papa has come back!’ had no 
sooner escaped the child’s lips than, with a 
quick movement, my husband’s form seemed to 
glide across the room. Instantly the night-light 
was extinguished, as though it had been blown 
out, and all was darkness.” 

What did I say to this extraordinary story? 
What could I say? Only such things as men 
always say to those who tell them such things— 
that it must have been the creation of an over- 
tired brain, a mere chimera conjured up by the 
vagrant fancies of a superheated imagination, 
a weary mother’s dream and a sick child’s 
delirium. All this I suggested to her in the 
most soothing words that I could use. 
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And yet I knew that I said it all in vain. 
‘There was such solemn sincerity, such thorough 
positiveness in her statement, that I realized 
fully that the impression made upon her mind 
by the occurrence which she had so simply yet 
vividly related to 
me was too deep 
ever to be effaced 
by any amount of 
reasoning. 

Finally I turned 
the subject by say- 
ing :-— 

“Can you sug- 
gest any assistance, 
madam, which it is 
in my power to 
give you in the 
matter ?” 

“Yes,” she said ; 
“you can do this 
for me, if you will, 
though I really have 
no right to ask it 
of you. My child, 
I am assured, is 
going from me, and 
what will happen to 
me when she goes 
I dare not think. I 
have a presenti- 
ment that we shall 
both go together, 
and I would like to 
feel assured that if 
anything happens 
to us you would be 
willing to take 
charge of our little 
home, see that we 
are quietly buried, and forward whatever pro- 
perty remains in our rooms to the address of 
my family in Germany, which you will find 
with the balance of my insurance money in 
the cash-box, locked up in the top drawer of 
my bureau.” 

“T will certainly see that what you have 
requested shall be done ‘if the necessity arises,” 
I answered. 

“Thank you! Oh, thank you so much!” 
she said. ‘And now, good-bye, for I must 
return to my child.” 

And so, with that hunted, haunted look upon 
her face which I shall never forget, she passed 
out of my office for the last time. I never saw 
her again alive. Three weeks passed by, and, 
congratulating myself that Mrs. Crowell’s appre- 
hensions had proved-groundless, I was beginning 
to forgetyall:about\het, when |I received a short 
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note from the housekeeper of the flats in which 
she had lived. 

It ran as follows : 

“Dear Sir,—Mrs. Herman Crowell was 
found dead in her bed this morning, and her 
little girl is missing and cannot be found. As 
Mrs. Crowell gave your address to me some 
weeks ago, and said you were to be notified in 
case anything happened to her or her child, I 
send you this notice. —Yours truly, W. J. 
NICHOLLS.” - 

Of course I kept my promise, and went at 
once to Liverpool Road. The housekeeper 
conducted me up to the little apartment. 

When I asked him how he had discovered 
the woman’s death, he took from his pocket a 
piece of paper, on which, without any signature, 
these words were scrawled in pencil :— , 

“Go to the third floor as soon as you can. 
Mrs. Crowell is dead. Break in the 
door.” 

At my request the housekeeper 
gave me this piece of paper, which 
he told me he had found in his 
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letter-box when he first opened it at six that 
morning. 

“What do you know about the child?” I 
asked the janitor. 

“Nothing, sir,” he replied, “except that she 
was not in here when I opened the hallway 
door with my duplicate key, and nobody in the 
flats has seen her since last evening, when she 
was playing as usual with the other children.” 

“Go at once to the nearest police-station,” I 


said, “‘and notify the inspector. Tell him 
exactly what you know, and say that I am 
waiting here.” 

The man ran downstairs, and I was left alone 
with the dead. Just at that moment it occurred 
to me that Mrs. Crowell had particularly re- 
quested me to look out for the balance of her 
money, which she kept in the cash-box in 
the top drawer of her bureau or desk. I 
stepped quickly to the desk, fearing that a 
police-officer might arrive before I had time 
to attend to this duty. I found the top 
drawer half-way drawn out. The cash-box 
she had mentioned to me was there, but it was 
empty. There were a few papers in the drawer 
which I hurriedly consigned to the breast-pocket 
of my top-coat, thinking that I should find 
among them the address of her family in 
Germany to whom she had requested that I 
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should forward whatever she left. An hour 
later, in my own private office, I went care- 
fully over these papers. No such address was 
among them. 

In a few minutes the housekeeper returned 
with a police-inspector, and, after making my 
statement to the latter and giving him my office 
address so that I could be summoned to the 
inquest which would of course have to be jheld, 
I left. 
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What was the explanation of this woman’s 
sudden death and her child’s disappearance ? 
Here truly was a riddle at which I could not 
make any guess that seemed reasonable. I 
hoped the police and the Press between them 
would find the key to unlock it. 

But they never did. 

‘The evening papers had full accounts of the 
affair under such startling headlines as these :— 

“Is Ir MuRDER?” ‘“SuicIDE OR MURDER 
—Wuicu?” “A Dark Mystery!” 

A full description of the missing child was 
given in all the public prints, and at my instance 
a reward of one hundred pounds was offered for 
information that should lead to the discovery of 
her whereabouts if living, or to the finding of 
her body if dead. 

But nothing came of that. 

The coroner held an inquest, but it left the 
case as much of a mystery as ever. The ex- 
amination of the body of Mrs. Crowell showed 
no marks of violence, the autopsy disclosed no 
trace of poisoning, and the doctors who made 
it testified that death was certainly due to 
heart failure, such as might result from sudden 
and extreme terror. 

The theory finally adopted by the police was 
that some person or persons, knowing that the 
woman had a large sum of money in her rooms, 
entered them in the night; that the shock of 
finding a robber or robbers in her room had so 
terrified her that she dropped dead ; that the 
child was then chloroformed and carried off to 
some thieves’ den to be held or made away with, 
so as to prevent her from giving information that 
would lead to the arrest of the criminal or 
criminals, of whose identity it was supposed she 
might be well aware. 

The money and the child had certainly both 
disappeared, and the woman had apparently 
dropped dead from fright. So the police theory 
was a fairly plausible one. But it was never 
verified. 

Weeks passed by, then months, and still not 
a scrap of evidence of any sort was obtained to 
further illuminate the mystery. If the earth 
had opened and swallowed up the child, her 
disappearance could not have been more com- 
plete and unaccountable. 

My own theory was that Herman Crowell 
had a double, who had possessed himself of the 
secret of the widow Crowell’s circumstances ; 
that this double had made two attempts to enter 
her room and rob her of her money ; that the 
first attempt was frustrated by the outcry of the 
sick child, which had caused him to blow out 
the nightlight and fly in fear of arousing the 
other tenants of the flats; that in his second 
attempt he was successful in securing eight 
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hundred pounds, incidentally causing the woman 
to die of mortal terror; and that then, to cover 
up his robbery and what he believed to be 
murder, he had abducted the child. 

Whether that theory holds good the reader 
will presently judge. 


It is now about three years ago (twelve years 
after the events above recorded) that the chair- 
man of my company received a letter, dated at 
Galveston, Texas, U.S.A. which read as 
follows :— 

“To the Chairman of the —— Life In- 
surance Company. 

“Sir,—I am directed by the will of my 
father, who recently died in this city, to return 
to you the sum of five thousand dollars with 
interest at five per cent. for twelve years. I 
have accordingly deposited the total amount 
with the Second National Bank of this city to 
await your draft. A statement left by my father, 
of which I enclose a copy, will explain the 
reasons which induced him to make this 
bequest. My father’s real punishment was the 
death of my mother. His love has followed her 
beyond the grave. He once told me that he 
saw her frequently in his dreams. Trusting to 
your generous appreciation of all the circum- 
stances of the case, and that you will accept 
this sum in discharge of what my father regarded 
as a debt of honour, and give no publicity to 
the matter, 

“T am yours very truly, 
“Oca CROWELL.” 
(Enclosure.) 
STATEMENT OF HERMAN CROWELL. 

I, Herman Crowell, now of Galveston, Texas, 
and formerly of London, England, make this 
statement in writing, and deposit it among my 
private papers. As soon after my death as 
convenient, I desire that it shall be forwarded 
to the chairman of the —— Life Insurance 
Company, together with the sum of one 
thousand pounds, with interest thereon at five 
per cent. per annum from the first day of June, 
1883. 

This is a debt of honour due from my estate 
to the above-mentioned company, and I deeply 
regret that I have not felt at liberty to make 
this act of restitution during my lifetime. 

I was born at Frankfurt, Germany, in 18409, 
and went to England with my wife, Lena, in 
1880. In June, 1883, I took out a life policy 
for the surn of one thousand pounds in the 
insurance company already mentioned: 

In June, 1890, when the eighth premium © 
became due, I had been for several months out 
of employment. My wife, our young child 
Olga, and. myself _were) in cextreme poverty. 
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We were threatened with eviction from our 
apartments for non-payment of rent. For the 
last few weeks we were without sufficient food. 
My wife was suffering from heart disease and in 
feeble health, and our little girl, as I could 
plainly see, was wasting away for lack of proper 
nourishment. : 

In my despair I conceived the idea of dis- 
appearing and making my wife believe that I 
had been murdered, so that she could collect 
the amount of my insurance policy and thus save 
herself and our child from starvation. I carried 
out my plan successfully, though it led to my 
poor wife’s death in a way that has filled my 
entire life since with grief. 

I obtained, by means which I 
need not now detail, possession of 
a dead body, closely resembling 
my own in size and general ap- 
pearance. To this body I trans- 
ferred all the cloth- 
ing which I wore at 
the time I disap- 
peared from my 
home, together with 
sundry papers from 
my pockets. The 
face had already 
been disfigured, so 
that it could not be 
recognised. 

I contrived to 
throw this body, 
dressed in my dis- 
carded clothes, into 
the river. Then I 
sent an anonymous 
announcement of my 
death to my wife 
and told her to col- 
lect the insurance. 
I kept in hiding 
until the body was 
taken from the river, 
identified as my own, 
and my wife had col- 
lected the thousand 
pounds from the 
company. Then I knew she was safe from want 
and could take care of our child, and I prepared 
to go to America. 

A kind friend of mine who knew part of my 
sad story, but who was not aware of the fraud I 
had committed, took pity on me and provided 
me with a home, food, and clothing during these 
weeks of waiting. I kept carefully in hiding by 
day and walked abroad only at night. To prevent 
being recognised I removed my full beard and 
moustache and kept myself clean-shaven. 
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If I had only gone away as soon as I knew 
my wife had collected the policy all might have 
been well. But, alas! I had an overmastering 
desire to see her and the child just once before 
I left and arrange for them to follow me. 

One night, provided with duplicate keys, I 
entered the house and went upstairs to our 
apartment. I entered by the door leading from 
the hall to the front room. I found my wife 
and child both asleep. ‘The child was evidently 
ill, for my wife was sleeping in a chair by her 
bedside, and medicines were standing on a 
table near by. I went on tiptoe through the 
apartment, closing the door leading from the 
middle room as I 
came back into the 
front room. I sud- 
denly remembered 
my wife’s heart 
trouble, and feared 
what the shock to 
her nerves might be 
if I abruptly awoke 
her, seeing that she 
fully believed I was 
dead. 

I made up my 
mind to retreat. I 
had reached the hall 
door, on my way 
out, and was holding 
it with my hand, 
when my wife sud- 
denly awoke, fixed 
her eyes at once on 
mine, recognised 
me, and would have 
cried out in her 
terror but for a ges- 
ture of silence which 
I made to her. I was 
in an agony of fear 
that the occupants of 
the other flats would 
be aroused and that 
I should be arrested 
and sent to prison 
for the fraud I had 
committed. All at once the child awoke also, 
and screamed at the top of her voice, “See, 
mamma! My papa has come back!” 

This threw me into a panic. I stepped back 
into the room, blew out the small light that was 
burning on the bureau, and fled from the place, 
locking the hallway door as I went. 

About three weeks later I made one more 
effort to see my wife and tell her all before 
going West. I watched from the street ,one 
night and saw that, whilejall.the other (ightsCin 
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the flats were out, my wife’s chamber was 
brightly lighted up. Believing that if I came 
upon her while she was awake and in a fully 
lighted room she would not be terrified, I went 
into the flats again. I had no sooner entered 
the room than my 
wife, turning and 
seeing me, threw 
up her hands with 
a cry of fear and 
pain and fell back- 
wards on the floor 
—dead! The 
child was sleeping 
in her‘cot-bed in 
the farther cor- 

ner of the room. 

In this awful 
situation—a 
hunted man, a 
fugitive from the 
law, liable to be 
arrested and 
sent to prison 
for a long term 
of years, with 
my poor mother- 
less child sleep- 
ing there wholly 
unconscious of 
what had hap- 
pened—what was 
I to do? 

Thad not much 
time to think. The 
first streakings of the dawn were already in the 
eastern sky. I tenderly arranged my _ wife's 
body, fully dressed just as she fell, on the bed. 
Then I awoke the child. She was not at all 
frightened, but glad to see me, and said she 
had told her mamma many times that I should 
come back again for her. 

“T have, my dear,” I said, “and we must go 
from this place at once.” 

She saw her mother sleeping, as she sup- 
posed, on the bed at the other end of the room, 
and would have called to her, but I bade her 
be quiet. 

I finally contrived to get her dressed for 
travelling. Then I hurried to the bureau and 
took from the cash-box the balance of the 
insurance money, about eight hundred pounds, 
all in large notes. The address of her friends 
in Germany was wrapped up with them. I took 
it all and put it in my pocket. Then, kneeling 
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at the side of the bed, the child and I both 
kissed my poor Lena jarewell, the child still not 
knowing that her mother’s sleep was eternal. I 
locked the door of the flat as I passed out. 
I left in the housekeeper’s letter-box, which I 
knew he would 
not open till six 
o’clock in the 
morning, a note 
telling him to go 

to the flat at 

once, as Mrs. 

Crowell was 

dead. Then, 

holding the 
child by the 
hand, I hurried 
to the nearest 
cabstand, took 

a four-wheeler, 

and was driven 
to Euston Station. 
The first steamer 
that left Liverpool 
carried the child 
and myself to New 
York. 

I came to this 
city (Galveston) 
and settled. With 
the balance of the 
insurance money I 
set up in business 
here, and have 
made a large for- 
tune. I know that in acting as I did I broke 
the laws of man, but in the sight of Heaven I 
know that I never intended any wrong. 

Lalways meant from the first that the com- 
pany’s money should be returned with interest. 
My sole object originally was to save my poor 
wife and child from starvation. 

To my daughter, Olga Crowell, whom I have 
lovingly reared, I shall leave all my estate, and 
charge her with the duty of returning the whole 
amount of the policy with interest up to the 
time of my death. 

I appeal to the generosity of the officers of 
the —— Life Insurance Company, with this 
true account of the whole sad transaction before 
them, to accept this act of restitution in silence, 
and allow my memory to remain to my daughter 
unstained by the publication of the offence, for 
which I hereby make all the atonement in my 
power. (Signed) HerMAN CROWELL. 


Lost in the Catacombs. 


By CamMERON Morrison. 


A schoolboy’s terrible experience at Palermo. 


Visiting the catacombs, a maze of vaults forming 


a veritable city of the dead, the author was unfortunate enough to incur the enmity of one of 


the guides. 
shows. 


ya] URING the summer of 188—, when 
y) I was a light-hearted schoolboy, 1 
| accepted the invitation of my friend 
William Carteris to accompany him 

=~ to Sicily in one of his father’s 
steamers, and in due course the Jdris, laden 
with coal, left Cardiff for Palermo. William 
and I were inseparable chums, and ever since 
we had known one another we had spent our 
summer holidays together, though this was the 
first time we had gone so far afield. 

At midnight on the second Saturday after 
leaving the Bristol Channel we entered the 
picturesque harbour of Palermo, where we 
remained eight or ten 
days. 

Breakfasting next morn- 
ing with the captain, he 
told us of the many 
places of interest in the 
city, and advised us not 
to miss paying a visit to 
the catacombs. His de- 
scription of these subter- 
ranean tombs, for some 
reason which I could not 
explain, appealed so 
strongly to me that I there 
and then made my chum 
promise to accompany me 
to them on the following 
day. 


“Your best time to 
go,” said the skipper, 
“is after dinner.” 


(We dined at one-thirty.) 
“Take the small dinghy 
and row across the har- 
bour to the gateway 
which gives entrance to 
the main thoroughfare. From there you had 
better take a vehicle, as the distance is too far 
to walk in such hot weather.” 

The next day we carried out the captain’s 
programme, and arrived at the catacombs 
shortly after three o’clock. 

It was a broiling hot day, and I was glad to 
get into the cool shade of the vestibule leading 
to the underground tombs. Here we were met 
by a couple of obsequious-looking monks, one 
of whom, with a beckoning gesture of the hand, 
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began to move on a little way in front of William 
and myself. 

We followed, when a sharp turn brought us to 
the head of a stone stairway, deep and wide, 
leading down into the catacombs. With 
another gesture our guide, whose language we 
did not understand, and who, in turn, spoke no 
English, began to descend into the labyrinth of 
passages below. 

Contrary to my preconceived ideas total dark- 
ness did not reign in the resting-place of this 
vast army of Italian dead, nor did torch-bearing 
guides pilot the way.- We could see to the 
bottom of the stairway quite plainly. This 
astonished me, but 
when we entered the 
first section I was more 
nonplussed than ever 
to find that, far from 
darkness holding sway, 
it was light enough to 
sce things quite  dis- 
tinctly, but exactly where 
it came from I could not 
discover. 

In silence we followed 
our guide as he led us 
through passage after pas- 
sage, each being stacked 
on either side with all 
sorts and conditions of 
coffins, some containing 
as many as three bodies 
apiece, laid in a row, 
while strung up on the 
walls were ghastly grinning 
skeletons, the bones of 
some of which I noticed 
were held together by 
pieces of wire and string. 
Coffins with glass lids were numerous, and look- 
ing down at the embalmed faces within I 
shuddered. 

On, on we went until I began to experience a 
nauseous feeling—due, doubtless, to the heavy 
atmosphere of the vaults. I was weirdly fasci- 
nated by all I saw, yet I longed just then for a 
breath of fresh air and a glimpse at the sunshine. 

With these desires running through my mind 
T suddenly found myself standing at the bottom 
of the stairway we had come down.less.than an 
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hour before, and yet all the time I had imagined 
we were getting farther and farther away from 
the entrance, to reach which, I thought, we 
should have to retrace our steps. But the 

explanation was very simple ; in general appear- 
“ance every passage was almost identical, and I 
had not observed in the midst of so many 
tortuous twists and turns that we had come back 
exactly the same way as we had gone. 

“Why, Cameron, old chap,” exclaimed my 
friend, as we drove off on our return to the 
steamer ; “you look scared to death. Didn't 
you care for the catacombs ?” 

“T was never more interested in anything in 
my life before,” I answered, just a little sharply, 
for I felt somewhat hurt by the tone of his 
remark. ‘The confined air made me feel a bit 
faint,” I added, “out the fresh air will soon 
restore me. Indeed, I am so fascinated with 
the catacombs that I should like to visit them 
again.” 

All that night I dreamt of those weird vaults, 
and awoke the next morning with an irresistible 
desire to pay them another visit. The feeling 
that I must go back to them grew stronger and 
stronger as the day wore on, with the result 
that at dinner I announced my intention of 
returning there that afternoon. William ex- 
pressed mild surprise at my decision, but as I 
had not asked him to accompany me he did not 
volunteer to do so. 

As I was getting into the dinghy which was to 
take me ashore he leaned over the side of the 
vessel. 

“T say, Cameron,” he said, grinning, “don’t 
forget to give the old monk guide a good tip 


to-day ; you gave him nothing yesterday, and I 
fancy he was just a trifle annoyed.” 

“All right, old fellow, I’ll make up for my 
shortcomings,” I answered gaily, and the next 
moment the boat shot away from the steamer’s 
side. 

My excitement was intense. What I had 
seen the day before fascinated me in an un- 
accountable manner, and I was all impatience 
to be once more traversing the subterranean 
passages of that city of the dead. 

By the time I stepped out of the carriage and 
entered the vestibule I had completely forgotten 
all about the tip which I had promised William 
I would bestow upon the guide ; had I remem- 
bered, there would be no foundation upon 
which to write this story. 

The same guide who had escorted us on the 
previous day approached, and I could not help 
noticing that he looked at me in a curious sort 
of way. Even that, however, did not awaken 
the remembrance of the tip. I at once signified 
my desire to go below, and without even a 
gesture he turned in the direction of the stair- 
way; I followed close at his heels. 

I was more deeply interested than ever in the 
catacombs, and walked on and on, with the 
silent monk a few feet in advance of me. I had 
no thought for the passing of time ; my whole 
mind was concentrated on the coffins and sus- 
pended skeletons ; they fascinated me strangely 
—inexplicably. 

Then suddenly, so unthinkingly had I fol- 
lowed the guide, I found myself in darkness ; 
we had entered a section which we had not 
explored the previous:day. 
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An exclamation of surprise escaped me; I 
stopped, and almost simultaneously the monk 
struck a match and lighted a long length of 
candle, a proceeding which reassured me, for 
without any further sign of surprise I continued 
to follow him. 

By the steady light which the candle gave I 
saw that this passage was much wider than the 
others we had come through, the piled-up coffins 
being more numerous 
than in those I had 
seen elsewhere. 

The corridor was a 
large one, and I was 
beginning to wonder 
when we should 
emerge from it when, 
without the slightest 
warning, the candle 
went out, and I again 
stood in the midst of 
darkness. Instinc- 
tively I cried out to 
the monk to relight, 
forgetting that he did 
not understand Eng- 
lish, but he made no 
movement of any 
kind. 

I stretched my 
arms to their full 
length straight in 
front of me and, 
moving cautiously 
along, tried to find 
him —to touch him 
—but all was empty 
space ! 

What could it 
mean? Had the man 
been seized with ill- 
ness and fallen to 
the ground? No, 
that could hardly be, 
because I had heard no sound—no noise of 
any kind. hen, with a thrill of joy, I re- 
membered I had a box of wooden matches 
in my pocket! To find them and strike one 
was the work of a moment. I held it in front 
of me at arm’s length and peered into the dimly- 
illumined gloom. 

The guide had gone! 

When and by what means I knew not. At 
the time the candle was extinguished he was 
half-a-dozen paces ahead of me, yet I had not 
heard the slightest subsequent movement. The 
ground might have opened and swallowed him, 
so completely and mysteriously had he dis- 
appeared, Of one thing I felt tolerably certain 
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—he had not doubled on his track ; therefore 
he must have continued straight on. 

With frantic haste I struck another match and, 
guided by its flickering flame, moved forward 
almost at a run. But the passage seemed 
interminable. As far as I could see into the 
gloom there was no sign of an outlet; yet I 
struck match after match and pushed along the 
passage, hoping that every step would bring me 
to the end and into 
light. 

A sickening, para- 
lyzing terror took pos- 
session of me as the 
reality of the situa- 
tion was forced upon 
me. 

I had been de- 
serted! Everything 
pointed to it. And 
then, like a flash, 
William’s admonition 
not to forget to tip 
the guide came back 
to me. I thought I 
saw it all now. It 
was an act of ven- 
geance because I had 
omitted to bestow 
the indispensable 
gratuity upon which 
these guides set such 
store! How bitterly, 
as I stood in the 
darkness, did I blame 
myself for such an 
oversight. But re- 
grets were unavailing 
at such a time; the 
situation demanded 
prompt action. 

Striking another 
match I looked at 
my watch. I dis- 
covered with increased terror that it was a few 
minutes after seven o'clock ; at half-past all the 
entrances to the catacombs would be closed for 
the night, unless I could succeed in attracting 
the notice of some passer-by, who would 
summon the guides from their dwelling, which I 
recollected was within easy distance of the cata- 
combs. At all events I thought it would be 
infinitely better to spend the night above ground 
than in this terrible sepulchre. 

My plans were quickly made. I would waste 
no more of my precious matches in trying to 
find an outlet ahead. My best chance of escape, 
I thought, would be found to be in retracing 
my steps,along, the (passageCinto which the 
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treacherous guide had led me. With consum- 
mate care I struck my matches, and by fitting 
their ends on the top of my long scarf-pin I was 
able, without scorching my fingers, to burn 
them completely out. 

I had utilized five matches, hurrying forward 
as quickly as I could while they gave me light, 
but although I felt positive I had covered double 
the length of passage which the guide and my- 
self had traversed previous to his disappearance, 
yet I was no nearer getting out of it, for 
try as I would I could not pierce the gloom 
beyond. 

The terror and horror of the situation forced 
themselves upon me with increased intensity. 

I was lost in the catacombs ! 

With trembling hands I emptied the remain- 
ing matches from the 
box and slowly 
counted them. 

Eleven left, and 
the whole night be- 
fore me! 

Then an over- 
powering wave of 
superstitious — terror 
took possession of 
me; all the ghost- 
stories heard in my 
childhood marshalled 
themselves before me 
with a mental vivid- 
ness which almost 
drove me mad. 

In an agony of 
mind I shouted aloud 
for help, but at the 
first cry I stopped ; I 
thought I heard an 
answering voice. 
With every nerve 
quivering I listened, 
and far in the hollow 
distance I detected 
the echo of my own 
voice reverberating 
from point to point. 
It was a cruel disap- 
pointment. 

In my misery and 
despair I collapsed 
on the cold floor of 
the passage, and must 
have lost consciousness, for when I came to my- 
self again I noted the time was a few minutes 
after nine. 

As the thick Egyptian darkness hemmed 
me in on all sides my terror returned with 
tenfold acuteness, and, hastily regaining my feet, 
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I spread my hands out in front and took to my 
heels with all speed. 

Suddenly, with a force which almost dis- 
located every finger, my outstretched hands 
came into contact with an obstacle whick 
effectually barred my further progress in that 
direction. 

Quickly I struck another match and surveyed 
my surroundings ; towering above was a stack 
of coffins reaching to the vaulted ceiling, and it 
was these with which I had come into such 
violent contact. This was evidently one end of 
the passage, and I must have missed the outlet 
in my wild stampede. 

I had now nine matches left, and I determined 
to expend every one of these in searching for 
the way out, as I felt sure that once I got into 
what I may call the 
“daylight passage ” 
I should have a bet- 
ter chance of reach- 
ing the stairway. 
Judging by the time, 
I calculated that out- 
side there must still 
be sufficient light to 
illuminate these other 
passages. 

Match after match 
was struck, but still I 
had found no means 
by which to escape 
from my prison. 

As the last match 
burnt itself out on 
the end of my scarf- 
pin I gave up all hope 
of getting away from 
the place that night, 
and, resigning myself 
to circumstances, lay 
down upon the floor, 
with a fervent prayer 
that sleep would 
quickly come to me. 

By this time I was 
thoroughly ex- 
hausted, and ina few 
minutes fell into a 
deep slumber. 

As I slept I 
dreamt that I was 
safely back on the 
Jdris again; that the skipper was calling me 
down to supper, and then, as I did not reply, 
William took up the running, shouting my name 
again and again. 

Gradually the noises drew nearer and _ nearer ; 
I could hear them withyalmost perfect distinct- 
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ness, ana then, with a convulsive start, I awoke. 
But still my name was being called ! 

“Cameron! Cameron!” came the stentorian 
voice of the skipper, followed by the shriller 
shout of my friend. 

“Here! Here!” I screamed, and almost 
immediately afterwards a gleam of light shot 
straight across the 
passage. 

How can I de- 
scribe the joy and de- 
light which filled me 
as the bearded skip- 
per of the /drzs, my 
friend William, and 
two of the crew ap- 
peared in sight! All 
carried lanterns, and, 
excited as I was, I 
could not help no- 
ticing with a thrill of 
satisfaction that the 
seamen had their re- 
volvers out ready in 
case of need. 

It was a strange 
meeting this, in the 
heart of the night and 
amidst the coffins of 
the city of the dead. 

Very little was 
said, all explanations 
being reserved until 
later. 

Supported by the 
skipper and William, 
with the two sailors 
bringing up the rear, 
I was quickly on the 
right road to the 
stairway, which was 
reached after tra- 
versing what appeared to me to be a perfect 
labyrinth of passages. 

At the top the vestibule door was wide open. 
So were the outer gates, near which stood a 
covered carriage. 

Into this vehicle I was gently assisted, and 
just as dawn was breaking in the eastern sky I 
found myself safely back in the friendly cabin of 
the /arts. 


“Of course, when by midnight you did not 
return,” said my chum, talking of the affair 
afterwards, “ we thought something serious must 
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have overtaken you. I knew you had gone 
to the catacombs, but, as you did not return for 
tea or supper, concluded you were finishing up 
the evening at the theatre. You ought, how- 
ever, to have been back by midnight, but when 
it had struck half-past and you were still absent, 
the skipper and myself without more ado started 
off to look for you. 
We took a couple of 
the crew with us, and 
whilst rowing across 
the harbour the 
thought suddenly 
struck me—I don’t 
know why, except it 
occurred to me you 
had forgotten to tip 
that scoundrel of a 
guide—that you were 
in the catacombs. I 
told the skipper of 
my fears; he scouted 
them at first, but I 
soon prevailed upon 
him to knock up a 
carriage owner near 
the main gateway, 
hire a conveyance, 
and drive with all 
speed there. The 
driver directed us to 
the house where the 
guides lived, but al- 
though we threatened 
them with all kinds 
of pains and penal- 
ties they stubbornly 
refused to open the 
outer gates. This 
naturally made us 
suspicious, and 
without considering 
the consequences we all set to work to force an 
entrance, which we did—but, there, you know 
the rest.” 

The next day we made due representations in 
the proper quarter, and at the inquiry which 
followed the guide confessed he had taken me 
into a little-frequented passage and deserted me 
because I had omitted to tip him. 

In exactly which way he was punished I 
never heard, for a day or so later we left 
Palermo. But to my dying day I shall never 
forget that awful night when I was lost in the 
catacombs. 


Our Trek into Basutoland. 


By Mrs. Frep Maturin. 


«« The Basutos have risen!” 


Such was the dread news, flashed over the wires from Bloemfontein, that 


threw the inhabitants of a little veldt township into a panic. The revolted savages, however, failed to 

appear, and so the District Commandant made up a party, which included the authoress, to penetrate 

into their little-known country and find out exactly what was happening. The trip was both exciting and 
amusing, as Mrs. Maturin shows, but it came very near ending most tragically for her. 


HERE is a peculiar crystal sweetness 

in the air of Basutoland almost im- 
possible to describe. The water 
that you drink sparkles and froths 
like champagne, and that same 
sparkle and froth have risen up into the atmo- 
sphere and you breathe it with sheer delight. 

With many thanks and farewells to our 
hospitable hosts we rode away from beautiful 
Nauwport’s Nek next morning, halting at mid- 
day for a rest. Our destination for the night 
was the Peach Dale Farm, which, in the 
opinion of Bloemfontein, was in ashes. Whether 
ashes or not, unless we reached it that night we 
must sleep on the mountains, and as the roads 
grew more dangerous every 
minute and we were still a long 
way off, and not far from a dis- 
trict supposed to be haunted 
by a tiger with a large appetite, 
it may be imagined that we 
were anxious to press on. 

It was a most perilous 
ride along the most difficult 
and dangerous paths, no 
easier to face because the 
Basuto servants kept impress- 
ing on us that they would be 
a hundred- times worse in 
“Basutoland Proper” ! 

In all conscience they were 
fearful enough, and but for my 
Himalayanexperiences I doubt 
if I could have gone on, for my 
horse shied at everything, and 
generally chose some horrible 
spot, with a chasm yawning 
below, to take fright at some- 
thing. 

The scenery was exceed- 
ingly beautiful, a curious mix- 
ture of rural loneliness and 
rugged grandeur. The coun- 
try is well watered by crystal- 
clear rivers and waterfalls, 
which are delightful to hear 
and see after the waterless 
veldt. Quite English - look- 


ing meadows of buttercups 
Voi. xvi.—37. 


and daisies give a feeling of home-sickness ; and 
it was strange, just as we were about to cross 
a lonely stream, to hear, in these far-off wilds, 
with not a dwelling in sight anywhere, two 
joyous English children’s voices, the pair being 
discovered paddling in the limpid water with 
uncovered heads of curly flaxen hair ! 

Were they fairies? Oh, no. Their father, 
the missionary, had a hut not far away. They 
had been born here and had never seen a town, 
a brick house, a train, a shop, or any white 
woman save their mother! 

When, towards midnight, we finally dipped 
clean down a precipitous mountain-side in inky 
blackness, and saw red lights twinkling half-way 
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up the opposite mountain, we were too worn out 
to feel even interested upon hearing that the 
mountain we were then descending was the 
memorable Surrender Hill, the scene of one of 
the grandest, most impressive sights of the war, 
the surrender of Prinsloo and his army. 

“That’s Peach Dale opposite, sir,” called out 
the advance guard troopers to the “ D.C.” 

And the “D.C.” added, gloomily, “I hear 
P——’s voice, so /e’s alive.” He said this in 
an injured tone, which would have tickled me 
had I not been so dead-beat. 

“Is that you, P——?” shouted someone 
across the black valley. 

“Yes. Is that you?” 
replied a voice back in the 
usual formula. 

“Yes. Here we all 
are. Haven’t you and 
Mrs. P—— been killed?” 

“Killed? Why?” 

“ By the Basutos!” 

“Get out!” replied 
Mr. P——, derisively. 
And thus at one blow 
the Basuto rising  col- 
lapsed, for if ever one 
takes place there will be 
no one left at Peach 
Dale Farm to say ‘“ Get 
out!” for here we now 
are at the very edge of 
that little-known country, 
“‘ Basutoland Proper.” 

Deep was the “ D.C.’s” 
indignation, and in vain, 
tired as we were, did we 
strive to comfort him by 
pointing out that to the 
rumour we at least owed 
this interesting expe- 
pedition into a territory 
most people are too lazy or too nervous to 
penetrate. 

How glad we were to drop from our tired 
steeds, stretch our cramped limbs, and enter the 
cheerfully lit porch of the farm! Surrender 
Hill's black mass opposite seemed close enough 
to touch from the veranda with your hand. 
Mr. P. lived here alone with his mother, a 
plucky old lady, who broke up her peaceful 
Lancashire home and came out to keep house 
for her lonely son. 

Mr. P. kindly gave up his room to the 
ladies. The rest were packed somehow into 
odd holes and corners, this man in the bath- 
room, that one in the dairy, another under a 
bush, and another in a hammock under a 
mimosa tree. The troopers disposed themselves 


under the ox-waggons, and soon Peach Dale was 
asleep. 

There was only one disturbance in the night. 
“The Viking,” Captain L——, who had the 
bathroom, was too long for it, and his leg 
came through the frail paper wall on to Mrs. 
P——’s head on the other side! There was 
a blood-curdling yell, and then Mrs. P—— 
(who always keeps a .coal-hammer at her 
bedside in readiness for intruders) brought 
it down with a crash on the Viking’s big 
toe, when he, in his turn, gave a howl fit 
to wake the Seven Sleepers and us all. 


ath % 


eta 


“MIS LEG CAME THROUGH THE FRAIL PAPEK WALL, 


We were up at six, roaming the beautiful 
peach woods which stretch from the house down 
to the valley, the fruit growing in such profusion 
that it is impossible to use a tenth of it. We 
met Kaffir boys carrying up clothes-baskets and 
pails full of the velvety pink peaches to the 
house, and we ate so many that our appetite for 
breakfast was seriously impaired. 

Some of the men climbed the almost precipi- 
tous sides of Surrender Hill opposite, with 
the result that I now have on my writing-table 
two quite perfect and beautiful little pom-pom 
shells as trophies of that remote and famous 
spot. Peach Dale was a prosperous little farm, 
and is the very last against Basutoland Proper, 
for no white man is allowed to farm inside true 
Basutoland, Mr. P.- started this, farm (with 
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very little capital and absolutely no experience, 
his boundl ss energy and grit carrying him 
through triumphant! We laughed when he 
assured us that when he planted his first mealie 
crop he didn’t know at which end the mealie 
ought to come, had never heard of a “ mealie- 
tassel,” and had to ask his Kaffirs everything. 
He gets their services and labour free, in return 
for giving them each a piece of land to live on 
and cultivate. This primitive method of running 
a farm is common in these districts, and many 
an energetic man is now slowly but surely 
making a small fortune at it 

Bidding farewell to hospitable Peach Dale we 
started for Bhuta-Bhutie, our Promised Land ! 
All fears, or hopes, of meeting the Basuto army 
armed to the teeth were over, and that part of 
our expedition remained a mystery to be cleared 
up at some future date. We were all agreed, 
however, that, having come so far, we would go 
on, warned solemnly though we were that roads 
there were none, and the going fearful Thus 
said the natives, no one else having yet been 
there, and so I deemed it wise to leave my 
horse behind and accept a seat in a Cape cart. 

January 22nd saw us all stuck on the banks 
of the Caledon river without any shelter beyond 
our Cape carts, with the rain coming down 
furiously We were now in “Basutoland 
Proper.” 

Here we remained for twenty-four hours. It 
was impossible to cross the Caledon ; it was so 
swollen—bridges in Basutoland there are none 
—and equally impossible to turn back, because 
the rivers behind us were now impassable too ! 
So we were fairly trapped 

A Cape cart and its occupants rashly trying 
to cross a few hours before we came up, had been 
washed away and two men drowned Without 
that salutary warning. I expect we should have 
braved the waters, as travellers in Africa so 
often do, arguing that a stream you could 
paddle across yesterday can’t drown you to-day 

We had a truly fearful journey to this point. 
The country was quite unfit for wheeled travel- 
ling of any kind, for there are no roads what- 
ever. For miles we only crashed up and down 
over rocks, and I shall not easily forget the 
excruciating torture of sitting in a springless 
Cape cart, stiff and aching as we one and all 
were from our long seventeen-hour ride of the 
day before. We had been flung about for 
hours, and shot up and down into the air like 
indiarubber balls on a battledore. Several of 
the weaker sex wept with the agony of it. 

Sometimes, when descending to a river, the 
Cape carts were almost at a perpendicular angle. 
We—arrived at the bottom first—would watch 
the others coming down at a gallop, the 


mules wildly careering towards the precipice, 
while the passengers behind them shut their 
eyes and hung on. I often pictured the face 
of our staid, fat, solemn English coachman, 
putting on a strong brake down a gentle incline 
upon a good macadam road, and proud of his 
good driving then! The Basuto Cape-cart 
drivers are surely the finest Jehus in the world. 
They know no fear, they have no brakes, their 
harness is often half string and tape, and gives 
way frequently upon some headlong incline ; 
their six, eight, and ten mules are often un- 
broken and wild as zebras, their two-wheeled 
vehicle is so piled up with travellers and luggage 
that they are top-heavy, their best roads are like 
the dry, rocky beds of rivers, and their worst 
like “descending into Hades at a gallop” (so 
says somebody somewhere), and yet few are the 
accidents and casualties. 

For eight hours, the day we travelled here, we 
seemed as near eternity as human beings could 
be ; but we got used to it, and all I hoped at 
last was that I should be killed outright, and 
not maimed ! 

The rain began just as we passed the great 
Boer laager some miles beyond Surrender Hill. 
Our first river was unpleasantly swollen. At 
our second the Cape carts occasionally had a 
horrid floating feeling, as if not touching bottom. 
At our third the mules had to swim once for a 
minute, and when we reached the Caledon, and 
heard of the recent disaster, we knew it would 
be suicide to cross. 

We were in a miserable plight. Dwellings, 
of course, there were none. All we could do 
was to sit huddled up in our Cape carts, drawn 
up in a row on the banks, Everyone was very 
cross. On the other side of the river, on the 
hill, was “ Joel’s Kraal,” and this part of the 
Caledon was called “ Joel’s Drift.” Joel is a 
big, powerful Basuto chief with hundreds of 
dependents. He has built them a beautiful kraal 
or village of thatched bee-hives. His own 
kingly huts are marked by a flag composed of 
pieces of old British war uniforms and horse- 
blankets stitched together. 

Joel is loyal to the British, and we wished we 
could get him across the turbid waters to tell us 
if there was ever any truth in the Basuto rising 
rumour. 

Meanwhile we were very miserable. The 
carts had hoods, but we couldn’t lie down ; we 
had to sit bolt upright all night. To cook was 
very difficult, but with extraordinary patience 
and fortitude (together with an umbrella to keep 
off the wind) we just managed to boil a kettle 
and make nasty tea, the men, looking like 
sopped rags, going down to the Caledon to 
bring, stormy-looking water up in empty food- 
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tins. Bread and butter and bananas formed 
our meals. Meanwhile the Caledon swelled 
and swelled and Joel's Kraal got farther off, as 
our Cape carts had to be moved back out of the 
way of the rising flood. 

The dawn was breaking over Joel’s flag-staff 
when the male being who had guarded my 
uneasy slumbers begged me to awake. 

The river had subsided some inches in the 
night, I was informed, but more rain might 
again swell it; and Chief Joel had just sent a 
trusty messenger (whose life was of no value to 
anyone except himself) to swim across the 
current and advise us to cross without further 
delay. 

At Joel’s Kraal, opposite, great activity was 
manifest. The entire population was trooping 
down to the water to receive us should we arrive 
alive. The results of such crossings during 
the rains are usually the arrivals, at intervals, of 
sodden corpses, followed by their baggage ; the 
latter, to Joel’s wives and sons, being quite the 
most lucrative and interesting part of the affair. 
So a pathetic and kindly interest in our move- 
ments and fate was apparent, and the only 
doubt we had was whether good King Joel’s 
advice to us to cross was gwurte disinterested. 
Preferring to make fairly certain ourselves, we 
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sent one of our own 
drivers, by name 
“ Six - and-Sixpence,” 
swimming over with 
a long poleas a plumb, 
and his verdict on re- 
turning was that it 
could just be done 
by the skin of one’s 
teeth, or some Basuto 
expression to that 
effect. 

A scene now fol- 
lowed which I shall 
not easily forget. What 
with our own peril, 
the rush of the cur- 
rent, the shrieks of 
the ladies, and the 
wild, excited yells and 
dancing of Joel’s 
family on the other 
side, there was not 
much time to feel 
frightened. 

The ghastly noise 
made by the savages 
is curiously blended in 
my memory with ten 
acute minutes of trying 
to remember, and be 
sorry for, every wrong thing I’d ever done in my 
life! I can’t swim, nor would swimming have 
been of much use in such a current. The 
two mules (the others had been let go to get 
across unhampered) swam bravely—poor, plucky 
little animals. Our wheels touched bottom all 
the time except at one awful moment, when an 
ominous rocking as of a boat at sea made us 
fear it was all up. But as we arrived safe, 
sound, and dry, the miss was as good as a mile. 
Then we all went up on the mountain above the 
river, from which height we could see, many 
miles off, Bhuta-Bhutie—our Promised Land— 
shining in the morning sun. 

Joel came to salute and have a look at us, 
first driving off, pro fem., his wives and children, 
much as you would chase flies when about 
to have a meal. Having fed his curiosity and 
inquired of the ladies whether any of them 
would care to adorn his harem, he then 
departed, and sent women with curious red 
gourds and calabashes on their heads laden with 
presents in the form of milk, fruit, and sticky 
cakes. 

Our Cape carts were soon in the centre of a 
chattering throng, and I had on my lap a sweet, 
fat, naked black baby, whose mother offered to 
sell bim to me for a shilling 41 When inquired, 
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“Don’t you love him?” she philosophically 
replied, “ Plenty more!” 


Alas, that I should have to say it! E could 
not enter the goal of our Promised Land after 
all. Everyone else went on to Bhuta-Bhutie, 
and I, Mrs. P. , and our photographer were 
left on the mountain top. Let me tell you how 
it all happened. 

After crossing the Caledon, worn out by the 


“His MOTHER OFFERED TO SELL HIM TO ME FOR 


jolting of the Cape cart, I asked one of the men 
to let me ride his horse for a change, and I soon 
felt quite happy, cantering gaily along, my dress 
pinned down to my stockings and—as there was 
no lady’s saddle for me—the off-stirrup turned 
over to help me keep my balance sitting side- 
ways. 

In my early girlhood, 6n first going to India 
with my father, a sister and I learnt to ride 
perfectly in this way, and I concluded it would 
be easy now. 

All went well until we had to cross a terrible 
spot consisting of a path two feet wide, along 
the face of a cliff, with a drop below that made 
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you giddy to glance at. In order to avoid this 
the Cape carts had to go four miles round by 
road. Primed with memories of rides just as 
perilous in the Himalayas, I made no demur, 
insecurely seated as I was, at putting my horse 
to this path. A piece of smooth, slippery rock 
shelved sharply downwards from the track, end- 
ing abruptly in mid-air, with a clean fall of 
about sixty feet on to rocks below, which over- 
hung again another chasm. Across this cheerful 
ledge, for it could be 
called nothing else, 
the men rode first in 
single file, looking 
anything but comfort- 
able. This beat the 
crossing of the Cale- 
don hollow. I think 
the human mind 
recoils "more from 
perilous heights than 
any other form of 
danger, or why is our 
commonest nightmare 
a fall over a cliff ? 

I sat upon my grey, 
and watched, with a 
smile I could not re- 
press, each horseman 
ride over, something 
tickling me in the air 
of veiled terror visible 
about each man’s 
very attitude. One 
knew he was saying 
his prayers and mak- 
ing the noblest reso- 
lutions to lead a 
better life — at any 
rate till he got across 
the ledge. The ledge 
was short—the length 
of a room; then 
came safety. Each 
rider crossed with- 
out accident, we behind, or beyond, holding 
our breath. And then it was my turn — the 
last ! 

‘There had just been a slight shower, and the 
water was still running from the path, down over 
the bit of shelving rock. My horse, while 
waiting, also stood in a green, slimy puddle, and 
his hoofs must have been greasy. I put him to 
the ledge. He was on it; he stumbled, slipped, 
and his hind legs went over the precipice, 
struggling frantically upon the shelving wet slide 
below ! 

Having no pommel to support me, I nearly 
slipped, off him, but righted |myself somehow, to 
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find my body and the horse’s literally “ scraping 
the sky,” overhanging the precipice, while all 
that remained on ¢erra-firma were his fore hoofs, 
slipping gradually off the narrow ledge at every 
fresh plunge. 

The very heavens above me seemed to rock ! 
I appeared to be slipping over the edge of the 
world! Everybody turned their heads away, so 
as not to see our fall, our doom seemed so 
certain. I clung to the saddle, the reins dropped, 
and the only thing left to wonder was, would my 
body fall first, or the horse and I together ? 

But for the many perilous moments and long, 
dangerous rides of my Himalayan days, nothing 
could have saved us. The slightest cry from 
me, the smallest pull of the reins, a single move- 
ment, and we must have been hurled into 
eternity. But somehow I kept my head and 
never stirred. My one hope lay in the horse. 
I watched his poor, frantic face, his supreme 
agony. I felt the awful depths below, yawn- 
ing as if to receive us. No philosopher even 


could face such a death calmly. ‘Twice, thrice, 


the horse all but lost his last desperate grip of 

the edge of the path, and we swayed over the 

blue air below! And then he gave one great 

last leap upwards. It was his last desperate . 
chance, and the ledge looked too narrow to 

receive us at such an impetus. As his body 

telescoped itself up beneath me for the spring 

T shuddered. 

Then I found arms lifting me off the saddle 
and kind voices reassuring me. But I fell on 
the grass ; violent vertigo and sickness came on 
at once. I was carried as far as the mountain, 
and then, when it was seen that I was too ill to 
continue the journey, it was decided to leave me 
with kind Mrs. P—— and Mr. H——, whom I 
wish again to thank for the sympathy that made 
them offer to stop behind. Mr. H—— had 
made the expedition purposely to get photo- 
graphs of Bhuta-Bhutie, but without a murmur 
he gave it up. 

We sat on our mountain top—I shall always 
call it Pizgah—and watched the party crossing 
the golden, sunlit plains below, to where the 
final goal of our 
long, hazardous 
journey made a 
dark patch on the 
plain. 

We were left food- 
less and waterless ; 
everything had gone 
on in our Cape carts, 
and Mr. H—— had 
to climb down to the 
river’ to fetch me 
water. We decided 
to remain no longer 
in these beautiful but 
desolate wilds, and 
accordingly made the 
best of our way back 
to Peach Dale. 

Here, therefore, 
ends my _narrative— 
concluded in sight of 
the goal I came so 
far to see. But all 
experience is blessed. 
I am glad I made 
the journey. I learnt 
something, I saw 
much ; and I am not 
the only pilgrim who 
has travelled far and 
hopefully towards 
some bright Canaan, 
only to see others 
enter /it-while I may 


“| APPEARED TO BE SLIFPING OVER THE EDGE OF THE WORLD.” not; 


EORGE RINGWOOD was the 
name of the man whose story —so 
far as I know it—I am going to tell. 
I met him a good number of years 
" ago in Geneva, where I was con- 
nected with an English paper at that time pub- 
lished in the city. He used to come to the 
office with little articles or sketches, but as it 
was no part of my duty either to accept or 
refuse MSS. I do not know whether they were 
ever printed. 

With an Irish friend who was likewise con- 
nected with the paper I was one afternoon 
taking a walk in the direction of the Saléve, 
when we lost our way. As we wandered about 
trying to recover our bearings we suddenly 
came upon a man seated in front of a small 
easel, absorbed in the task of transferring a 
landscape to his canvas. 

“Ah!” exclaimed my _ friend. 
someone who will put us right.” 

It was Ringwood, who no sooner learned the 
difficulty we were in than he put up his traps 
and undertook to set us on the right road. 

He lived ina little garden-house near Carrouge, 
a suburb of Geneva, and as we had to pass it on 
our way home we were obliged to go in and 
be introduced to his wife and accept of their 
hospitality. That was the first of many visits I 
paid to Ringwood’s little country house. Indeed, 
we became so intimate that if I did not go 
whenever business permitted he would fetch me. 


“Here is 


By A. T. Story. 


The strange romance of a 
literary man, who became 
so imbued with the charac- 
teristics of the hero in a 
novel he was writing that 
his own personality was 
completely lost. He mys- 
teriously disappeared; all 
endeavours to find him 
failed, and it was only by 
studying the manuscript he 
had left behind him thata 
clue to his whereabouts was 
obtained, when a dramatic 
reunion took place. 


I found both him and his wife very pleasant 
companions. He was a smallish man, border- 
ing on forty, somewhat spare of build, but with 
good shoulders and chest and apparently a tire- 
less frame. His face was unforgettable, its 
chief feature being a very prominent nose, dark 
bushy eyebrows, and eyes that were usually of a 
dull, greyish hue, but which under excitement 
seemed to glow as with a preternatural flame. 
His hair was tinged with grey, and he looked 
older than his years. 

Mrs. Ringwood was a largish woman, rather 
sallow of complexion, but with a face that 
lighted up in company. She was of a most 
cheerful disposition and, when once the ice 
was broken, chatty and communicative. Indeed, 
at home she.did most of the talking ; for Ring- 
wood, or “ Bubb,” as she called him, was, as a 
tule, rather taciturn, and liked best to sit, 
brush in hand, in front of a sketch, throwing in 
a word now and again while others conversed. 
On occasion, however, he could talk fluently 
and with great animation. 

Mrs. Ringwood had an exalted notion of her 
husband’s powers ; but, strange to say, although 
he had a real talent for art and could make all 
the money he needed with his transcripts from 
Nature, she thought his gift for writing much 
greater, and, like him, was ambitious that he 
should write a famous book. Yet, notwith- 
standing this desire, she did everything in her 
power to dissuade him, from the present use of 
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his pen, alleging as her reason his delicate state 
of health. 

“Much as I admire his beautiful poems and 
stories,” she remarked to me one day, “I do all 
I can to keep him from writing. The things he 
imagines take too strong a hold of him, and he 
can’t get rid of them. They become like real 
persons, and will not go away when he has done 
with them. But he will be better soon.” 

These conversations led to the discovery that 
Ringwood was then engaged on a romance of a 
very thrilling nature ; but anything more definite 
respecting it I did not then learn—and for this 
reason. 

One day I met him in a café in the Corraterie, 
when, after some general conversation, he asked 
me to use my influence with the proprietor of 
the paper I was on to accept a long story he had 
by him. He said he had approached the editor, 
who had gruffly refused even to do so much as 
look at it. I explained to him that for me to go 
to the proprietor over the editor’s head would be 
an act of disloyalty, and might cost 
me my place. 

Ringwood, however, took my ob- 
jection as an unfriendly 
act; he left me in high 
dudgeon, and I never 
saw him again. 

The next I heard of 
these good people was 
from a Mme. Paterson, 
a Swiss lady who had 
been married to an 
Englishman and was 
now a widow. I should 
say that Mrs. Ringwood 
also was Swiss ; that she 
was a native of the Can- 
ton of Vaud; that she 
had been for some years 
in a Derbyshire family 
as French governess ; 
and that it was while 
thus engaged that she 
had met and married 
Ringwood. Mme. 
Paterson and she had 
been acquainted in England, and the intimacy 
had been renewed since the former’s return to 
Geneva, there to settle down with her little girl. 

I met Mme. Paterson in the Aens‘on in which 
I was then living in the Rue Conseil-General. 
She had called to see two very amiable maiden 
ladies, and I was introduced. ‘Then, by the 
merest accident, reference was made to the 
Ringwoods, and I asked concerning them. 
What I learned was that during the latter part 
of summer—when I last saw him—and autumn 


Ringwood had been devoting himself more and 
more to the romance he was writing, and that 
he had in consequence become so “queer” that 
Mrs. Ringwood had taken him away to her own 
people, who lived near Vevey. 

That was what I heard then. But a few days 
later I received an invitation to visit Mme. 
Paterson, and when I made my call I was given 
particulars about my friend which to me were 
very surprising. 

I should say that Mme. Paterson had been 
engaged nearly all her life in teaching, and had 
given a great deal of attention to psychology. 
Hence the special interest she took in the artist, 
who, she said, was an example of “creative 
mania”; and judging from what she told me I 
should think he must have been, 

“ He will imagine an animal with such vivid- 
ness,” she said, “that he can look it.” And 
she went on to describe how, referring once to 
a pet ape he had introduced into a story, and 
to the way it was suddenly endowed with human 

faculty, he unconsciously rose from 
his seat and thrusting his body up bit 
by bit, bringing forward his head and 


“ME BECAME METAMORPHIZED FOK THE TIME BEING INTO A VERITABLE ANTHROPOID APE.” 


dropping his hands, he became metamorphized 
for the time being into a veritable anthropoid 
ape, with mind agog and passions all let loose. 
His romance, | was told, concerned the 
doings and sufferings of a man who won the 
love of a girl but was refused marriage with her 
by her guardians. He thereupon carried her 
off, and they were married in spite of all opposi- 
tion. The girl’s guardians, however, retaliated 
by poisoning her mind against him, and so 
inciting her to leaye his house, earsying-away 
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with her the child of their love. When this 
happens he goes into a desert place and studies 
how by magic he can confound his enemies and 
bring back to his home and bosom the dear 
objects of his love. 

“How it is all to end,” said Mme. Paterson 
with a laugh, “I do not know, but I suppose we 
shall learn in time.” 

It happened that we were 
destined to learn sooner than 
we had imagined, for it was 
not many days later ere the 
lady came to me with a letter 
which she had received from 
her friend, say- 
ing that Bubb” 
had suddenly dis- 
appeared, and 
that she was in 
great concern 
about him, 
having no idea 
whither he could 
have gone. She 
thought he might 
have come to 
their cottage near 
Carrouge, and 
begged Mme. 
Paterson to call 
there and see. 
The poor woman 
apologized for 
giving her friend so much trouble, and said 
she would have travelled to Geneva herself to 
see if her husband was there, but she had 
been very unwell for several weeks and could 
not leave the house. 

I accompanied Madame to the cottage, which 
we found locked up as it had been all the 
winter. The old man who kept the key, and 
who lived near, said he had seen nothing of 
Mr. Ringwood. Nor had he heard anything of 
him, although he had been expecting to, seeing 
that with the spring advancing the garden 
needed to be put in order, and he was at a loss 
to know what to do. 

Mrs. Ringwood was duly acquainted with our 
inquiries, and I heard nothing more for upwards 
of a week, when I received a hasty message 
from the artist’s wife herself, asking me to go 
and see her at the cottage. 

This was on a Saturday morning, I remember, 
and, it being a free day for me, I went up in the 
afternoon. I found both the ladies—for Mme. 
Paterson was there—in great trouble, and really 
at their wits’ end to know what todo. “ Bubb” 
had been missing for the best part of a month, 


and, though the wife and her relatives had made 
aT og 


“ OPENING AN ESCRITOIRE, SHE 


inquiries after him in every direction, the mystery 
of his disappearance remained as unfathomable 
asever. 

I was deeply concerned, and when the ladies 
pressed me to stay the night in order to keep 
them company I consented. After dinner Mrs. 
Ringwood retired to her room, being quite worn 

out with trouble and anxiety ; and the 
widow, opening an escritoire, brought 
forth a somewhat bulky manuscript, 
which proved to be “ Bubb’s” romance, 
It was badly written, and here and 


BROUGHT FORTH A SOMEWHAT BULKY MANUSCRIPT.” 


there appeared blank spaces as though invention 
had occasionally flagged, but presently the 
narrative would be taken up again and con- 
tinued with fresh vigour. It was, however, a 
mad story, although the figure of the hero 
and those of his lady-love and the little girl 
came out strongly enough. 

Turning over the pages we read here and 
there until the end was reached—to the end of 
the manuscript, that is, for the story did not 
finish, but went off into all sorts of incoherences 
and banalities. 

By the time we had reached the last almost 
incomprehensible chapter of the rhapsody—for 
it was little else—I had arrived at the conclusion 
that, if Ringwood was not mad when he wrote 
it, he came precious near being so. I was, 
however, careful not to communicate my sus- 
picion to Mme. Paterson. Nor, of course, did 
I mention it to the troubled wife. 

Mrs. Ringwood, to the best of my recollection, 
remained at the cottage for two or three days 
and then returned to her friends at Vevey. A 
few days after her, departure family matters 
called me-back ;to\ Erigland) and I did not see 
Geneva again for several years. In the mean- 
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time, though I had riot forgotten my old friends, 
several attempts to learn something about them 
failed, and I had given them up as. wholly lost 
to view. 

Then, having occasion to visit Switzerland, I 
spent a few days in Geneva; and happening to 
pass a small shop where I recollected Mme. 
Paterson was known, I entered and inquired 
after her. I was informed that she was living 
at Lausanne, and in the course of a day or 
two we met, and I heard from her lips the con- 
clusion of “ Bubb” Ringwood’s double romance 
—if I may so call it. 

As it would take too long to set down the 
story as I drew it from my friend, I will tell it 


my own way. And 
first of all let me say that 
shortly after my return to 
England Mrs. Ringwood, 
having learned nothing about 
her husband, gave up the 
country cottage and removed 
their belongings to Vevey. 
here, in sorting Ringwood’s 
papers, she found a further 
instalment of his romance of 
the “ Mad Lover” (as I will 
call it, for the real title I 
forget), and being _ herself 
greatly broken down in health she sent it to her 
Geneva friend to read. 

It proved to be a description of the “ desert 
hut ” to which the hero of the romance retired 
on desertion by his wife. It was on the slope 
of a mountain, was overshadowed by a couple 


‘SHR TOOK A WALK TO. 


of trees, and was near by a small spring. These 
indications recalled so clearly to the lady’s mind 
a ruined shepherd’s hut about half-way up the 
Saléve that she took a walk to the spot to make 
sure her memory was not at fault. 

It was not. There stood the hut, the trees ; 
the spring was near; above them loomed the 
great mass of the mountain, now brown and 
beautiful under the midday sun. The door was 
closed, but there appeared to have been some- 
one recently there, and, as sheep and cattle were 
grazing not far away, Madame supposed a shep- 
herd or herdsman was occupying the hut and 
did not stop to investigate farther. Unfortunate 
omission! For in truth it was no shepherd, but 
Ringwood himself, who had taken pos- 
session of the little chalet! Very un- 
fortunate the omission proved, because 
it led to consequences that might then 
have been avoided. For when Mme. 
Paterson had the revelation which led to 
the final clearing up of the mystery the 
mischief had been done beyond repair. 

I have referred to Madame’s psycho- 
logical bent and to her suggestion that 
Ringwood was an example of “creative 
mania.” Later, this idea developed 
into one of “ transference of identity.” 
She thought, in brief, that the missing 
artist had dwelt so much and so long 
upon the fictitious character he was 
creating that he became wholly ab- 
sorbed in it, and thus lost his own 
identity. A startling theory, but one 
which, when all the facts came to be 
known, proved to be strictly true. 

In short, the artist, who was by 
nature a man of great intensity of cha- 
racter, had for years been in the habit 
of so concentrating his mind on the 
thing he was busy upon that he could 
for the time being shut out everything 
else, and this the more thoroughly the 
more deeply he was absorbed in his 
subject. 

In this way it was that, imagining a 
character possessed of certain strong 
and overpowering emotions, he be- 
came so intensely interested in the 
portraying of those characteristics, and 
hence in stirring them up in his own 
consciousness, that they gradually came 
i to monopolize his whole being. 

That this is, or is near, the true explanation 
of the matter became evident later from Ring- 
wood’s own confession, in which one significant 
fact was that during the, whole time of his 
obsession by; his.owh creation he forgot the use 
of his pencil and brush? He was, in short, 


THE SPOT 
TO MAKE SURE HER MEMORY WAS 
NOT AT FAULT." 
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nothing but the “Mad Lover,” bent on 


“necromancing” his beloved wife and child 
back to his home—this and doing penance for 
some imagined sin which had led to his condign 
punishment. 

He had no recollection of any mental process 
immediately preceding his departure from Vevey. 
he suddenly 


All he remembered 
became. aware of the 
fact that he had been 
deprived of his wife 
and child. In other 
words he had lost con- 
sciousness of his own 
personality, and be- 
came the ‘*Mad 
Lover,” domiciled in 
the hut which, from 
his frequent sketching 
expeditions in that 
neighbourhoad, — had 
struck him as a suit- 
able home for the hero 
of his story, whose 
griefs had driven him 
into the wilderness. 

There he took up 
his abode, wandering 
about disconsolate by 
day, sleeping 
on a bed of 
dried grass 
and straw by 
night, buying 
his food of the 
shepherds and 
farmers, or at 
chance caba- 
rets here and 
there, and ap- 
parently be- 
coming more 
and more bereft of his right senses week after 
week. Such was ‘“Bubb’s” life for several 
months. 

Finally he was discovered by Mme. Paterson 
and a friend connected with the University. 
‘They found him near the hut, and the lady, 
going forward, thought to arrest his attention ; 
but he hurried away from the spot and was 
soon lost to view. ‘The same thing happened a 
second time, and then the gentleman, having 
been made acquainted with the romance, 
suggested that Mrs, Ringwood and Mme. 
Paterson’s daughter Arlette should dress up as 
the wife and child of his creation and appear 
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before him, as though in-obedience to his will 
or incantation. ‘ 

I do not know how the thing was worked out. 
Mrs. Ringwood was usually a little dowdy in 
dress, regarding comfort before fashion ; but I 
was told that when clad in the garb described 
in the romance, which was somewhat in the 
Empire style, she looked quite youthful and 
becoming; and when 
one evening in the late 
summer she and Arlette 
came suddenly upon 
her husband, standing 
on a slight elevation 
above them, his back to 
the sunset sky, his hair 

in the wildest 
disorder, he 
seemed at first 
so startled that 
they thought 
he would run 
away. Then, 
afraid lest he 
should do so, 
the good wife 
had the _ pre- 
sence of mind 
to call him by the 
name—Ronald, if I 
recollect aright—by 
which he was called 
in the romance. 
“ Ronald! Ronald!” 
she cried, and with 
an exclamation of surprise 
and delight he ran to her 
side. 

It is not for me to de- 

scribe how he gradually came to himself, 

for that he did so recover Mme. Paterson 

was witness; but the process was slow, 
and lest anything should retard or endanger 
it the romance and everything connected with 
it were destroyed. But, though he returned 
to himself mentally, he was never again the 
same man. Possibly he may have inherited 
congenital disease, and his late mode of life, 
sleeping on the floor of the hut, exposing him- 
self to all weathers, and going daily without 
many comforts to which he had been accus- 
tomed, brought it to a head. Certain it is 
that soon after his return he showed symptoms 
of consumption, and before another year had 
Tun its course the poor demented author was 
in his grave. 
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YAO DWIRRA: 


FETISH MAN. 


By W. H. Abas, Late District CoMMIssIONER, GOoLb Coast. 


The author writes: “This story is quite true. To the best of my recollection, the events recorded 

took place in 1899. I was District Commissioner of Accra at the time, and Yao Dwirra was put in 

the prison which was under my charge, the case subsequently coming before me. All the 

Particulars of the story came out in the evidence, and Inspector Patterson, the officer mentioned, 
also gave me full particulars.” 


HERE was turmoil in the stricken 
village. Without sign or warning 
the smallpox had appeared. — Isola- 
tion had proved useless. ‘Ihe local 
fetish man had carried out the usual 
precautions and performed the customary incan- 
tations, but with no result 

Sufferer after sufferer, at the first symptom of 
the ‘spotted death,” was removed to clearings 
in the forest and placed under temporary 
shelters of leaves and boughs The narrow 
tracks down which they were carried had been 
festooned with magic strings, from which pieces 
of white cloth fluttered A white fowl had been 
sacrificed before each victim, and, according to 
all rule and precedent, the evil spirit of sickness, 
propitiated by the blood of the fowls, should 
not have been able to smite the village further 
or pass the magic strings, even had it desired to 
do so. 

But all had been in vain. ‘The disease was 
spreading, and the King of the town foresaw 
that unless some further remedy could be found 
there would be no choice but to abandon both 
the village and the sick, and to seek shelter from 
some friendly tribe for himself and the remainder 
of his people. Affairs were so serious that at a 
council summoned under the palaver tree hardly 
a man in the village was absent. 

‘The headmen and councillors gave each his 
opinion, but no satisfactory solution was forth- 
coming, save the unwelcome one of abandon 
ment. The King was on the point of announcing 
the palaver finished, when a stranger arose frory 
his seat among the spectators and craved leave 
to speak. He told how he had come many 
days’ journey from the eastward, from a country 
that was ringing with the fame of a great fetish 
newly arisen. ‘This fetish was all-powerful, and 
particularly competent to deal with cases such 
as the present. He related stories of how sick- 
ness had been arrested by the wonderful priest 
of this new fetish. He told of its power and of 
its grandeur, and finally suggested that, if it 
were agreeable to the King, he would at once 


return to this country and summon the man to 
the relief of the town. : z 

The King and headmen, however, were not 
altogether inexperienced in the ways of such 
people, and, possessing the West African’s dis- 
like to the interference of strangers, hesitated in 
accepting this offer. Moreover, the fees of this 
new fetish were, they knew, sure to be ruinous, 
and it was not until the local priest had publicly 
confessed that his god was either unable or 
unwilling to help that it was decided to fall in 
with the stranger's suggestion. 

At last the King’s linguist rose and inquired 
of the stranger the name of the great man of 
whom he spoke. 

“Yao Dwirra,” was the reply. 

“ And what expenses will he ask for coming ?” 
further demanded the King. 

“That I do not know ; but as he is a great 
man, doubtless his expenses will also be 
great.” 

The King shrugged his shoulders. He saw 
well enough that it was a case of two evils, but 
he decided that it would be better to pay to the 
utmost of their ability than to be wanderers over 
the country-side. Besides, the all-powerful man 
might take pity on them when he saw their 
wretched condition, and the town might even- 
tually recover itself. 

“Go back to the great man,” he commanded. 
“Tell him what you have seen, and ask him to 
come and drive the sickness away. Tell him 
this is not a country where there is gold, but ” 
what we have we will give. Is it not so?” 

‘The people murmured assent, and the 
stranger, gathering together his few belongings, 
bowed to the King and was soon lost to sight in 
the forest. 

The council broke up. ‘The King and the 
headmen returned to his house, and the people 
dispersed. One man, however—a fine, strapping 
young negro--did not share the general satisfac- 
tion. He turned down a little path leading to 
a watercourse, hisshead bent in thought. He 
was swabsorbed\thad UOfailed to notice the 
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approach of a young girl, bearing on her head a 
large water jar. 

“What is the matter, Cudjoe?” she asked, 
stopping and placing the jar on the ground. 
“What is troubling you?” 

The man looked up and his face brightened. 
From a native point of view she was a very 
beautiful girl. As the King’s 
favourite daughter there was 
great rivalry for her hand, and 
Cudjoe was one of her chief 
admirers. 

“Tam sad, Larley, because 
of what has happened at the 
council,” he said. ‘It is de- 
cided to call a great fetish to 
our help. You know the law ; 
the fetish must have whatever 
he demands, and I fear, should 
he see you, he will want 
you.” 

Coquetry is not confined 
to white maidens, and Larley 
looked down slyly. 

“And suppose he should, 
what then?” she asked. 

Poor Cudjoe’s heart beat 
fast. 

“You know, Larley,” he 
said, “how I love you. You 
know you are the King’s daugh- 
ter and I but a hunter; yet I 
love you, and my heart is sore 
when I think of this man’s 
coming.” 

Larley was touched. In her 
turn she admired the man be- 
fore her, who was reputed the 
boldest of the hunters, as well 
as the best-looking man in the 
village. 

“Cudjoe,” she whispered, 
“do I not love you also? And if I do, who 
shall take me from you?” 

The words sounded as sweet to the pvor 
savage as they ever did to a white lover, but, 
welcome though they were, they could not 
entirely dispel the gloom that hung over him. 
The girl noticed this and, woman-like, en- 
deavoured to cheer him. When they parted 
his face again bore its usual good-natured smile. 
Meanwhile, the messenger was proceeding post- 
haste to Yao Dwirra, leaving the unfortunate 
King ignorant of one important fact—that he 
who had so opportunely appeared at the council 
was an emissary of the fetish man himself, whose 
spies were working in all directions to discover 
precisely such cases as these. 

It was not until the evening of the thirteenth 


“A YOUNG GIRL, REARING ON HER 
HEAD A LARGE WATER JAR.” 
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day that six men appeared before the King’s 
house with the news that their master, Yao 
Dwirra, was on his way to the relief of the 
doomed town. 

With an arrogance befitting the followers of 
so great a man they jeered at the humbleness 
and poverty of all they saw. The King’s house 
they promptly requisitioned 
for their master, reserving all 
the best houses for their own 
use ; they ordered a fat sheep 
to be at once killed, and fresh 
palm wine to be brought from 
the forest. The local fetish 
man was commanded to burn 
his fetish strings and to stop 
all further incantations. They 
roamed from hut to hut, in- 
specting the poor goods of the 
villagers, and ordering anything 
that took their fancy to be re- 
moved to the King’s house. 
In an hour the little town was 
in chaos, the frightened people 
rendering the most absolute 
obedience. When they had 
arranged matters to their satisfac- 
tion the six heralds departed, an- 
nouncing that their master would 
arrive at break of day. 

The village was early astir, but 
the sun had scarcely risen when the 
roar of drums, the blowing of horns, 
and the tinkling of bells heralded 
the approach of the great man. He 
travelled with a suitable retinue. 
First entered the six men, clad in 
leopard skins. They wore conical 
id straw hats, and carried long white 
wands. Following these came twenty 
men armed with flint-locks; then 
twenty more, each beating a long, 
cylinder-shaped drum, and ten more blowing on 
horns of ivory. Next marched the great man’s 
slaves, bearing on their heads the master’s cook 
ing-pots and various belongings, and another 
twenty men followed, beating metal bells tuned 
to various pitches. ‘These were again succeeded 
by a crowd of hangers-on and dependents. 

That at first seemed to be all, and Larley, 
who was standing at Cudjoe’s side, a little apart 
from the crowd, whispered that the great man 
could either not be coming or must have 
marched past unnoticed. Cudjoe, however, was 
wiser. ; 

“No, Larley,” he said; “he is yet to come. 
See, what is this?” 

He pointed to four gigantic negroes, who at 
that instant came/in sight, [carrying a long, 
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A DEAD Boby.” 


shallow litter, in which to all appearance was a 
dead body, swathed in a white cloth. As they 
advanced the people who had preceded formed 
into two lines and crouched with their faces to 
the earth, while all the drums and instruments 
were silent. Behind the litter marched a solitary 
figure, totally nude and painted white, bearing 
on its head a large brass bowl, in which was a 
shapeless lump of clay with a single red feather 
stuck in it. 

There was no movement of the swathed figure 
as it was quickly borne into the King’s house 
and the door closed upon it. 

Yao Dwirra had arrived ! 

For two days no sign came from the house, 
dark and silent, but the villagers were reduced 
to abject misery. Their last state was worse 
than their first ; every house was looted, every 
sheep and fowl taken; only those wise enough 
to hide in time their most valued posses- 
sions had saved anything. An order issued 
through the King had forbidden anyone to visit 
the sick in the forests or bear them food or 
water, and no further case of smallpox had 
occurred, which, to the simple minds of 
the people, seemed equally satisfactory and 
wonderful. 

On the fourth day it was announced that 
Yao Dwirra had sent for the King. Hopes ran 


“POUR GIGANTIC NEGROES CARRYING A LONG, SHALLOW LITTER, IN WHICH TO ALL APPEARANCE WAS 


high. Perhaps 
the great man’s 
errand was ac- 
complished and 
he would now 
depart. But the 
frown on the 
King’s face as he 
emerged from the 
interview dashed 
these hopes to 
the ground. Call- 
ing his people to- 
gether, he in- 
formed them that 
the -fetish had 
discovered the 
sickness to be 
caused by some 
evil-doers in the 
village, and that 
until these were 
discovered it 
would not depart. 
On the morrow - 
they must all 
assemble, every 
man, woman, 
and child, in 
order that the 
guilty might be found and the town freed from 
the curse. 

“ Therefore, to-morrow,” he concluded, ‘let 
none be absent. Listen to my words.” 

His hearers showed but little fear. So miser- 
able had their lot become that the ordeal held 
no terror for them. But Cudjoe’s forebodings 
weighed heavily upon him. He knew well that 
Larley’s beauty would be coveted by their 
oppressors, and he sought her out in the hope 
that he might persuade her to be absent from 
the ceremony, but his pleading was in vain. 

“TI cannot, Cudjoe,” the girl replied to his 
passionate appeal ; “ my father has commanded 
that I should be by his side when the wicked 
ones are sought for, and I dare not disobey him. 
But oh, Cudjoe, I, too, fear this great man.” 

Poor Cudjoe groaned. 

“Listen, Larley,” he urged. 
into the forest. I saw the sick. They are all 
dead. It may be the curse is gone from us, and 
should you not be found to-morrow this man 
may go. Has he not taken everything we have ? 
There is nothing left.” 

Larley shook her head. 

“J dare not disobey,” she said. ‘ Perhaps 
the curse will return and then the people would 
kill me. But fear not,” she added, bravely ; 
“no one shall take me from you.’ 


“ To-day I crept 


YAO DWIRRA: 


Her lover sighed. It was evident that she 
would not yield, and he could do nothing but 
wait and hope for the best. 

The next day dawned cold and wet, but at the 
appointed hour everyone was present in the 
market-place. On one side were ranged the 
followers of the priest, on the other the King 
and his people. Between them was the large 
brass pan containing the lump of clay with its 
single red feather, and by its side stood the nude 
white figure. 

The drums began to sound, and all eyes were 
fixed on a man who emerged from the King’s 
house and walked towards the centre of the 
square. 

The famous Yao Dwirra, for it was he, was a 
small man of a peculiarly light colour, whose 
aquiline features and thin lips suggested Arab 
blood. 

Round his waist was fastened a long apron 
made of native grasses, dyed brilliant colours. 
Strings of charms and beads encircled his arms 
and ankles. A long chain of black and white 
shells dangled from his neck almost to the 
ground. He wore a head-dress of beads and 
gold nuggets, and a num- 
ber of rings on both toes va 
and fingers completed 
his adornment. { 

His face was quite 
expressionless, 
and his eyes, with 
the lids painted 
white, were 
closed, but he 
nevertheless ad- 
vanced without 
hesitation to a 
seat that had 
been placed for 
him by the side 
of the brass pan. 

Lifting his 
hand, the drums 
ceased, and his 
voice, low and 
musical, broke the 
intense silence. 

“ People of this 
town accursed,” 
he began, “this 
sickness is 
wrought by evil-doers. These I shall find. Let 
no one speak while the wonder is being per- 
formed. Bring forth the sacrifice.” 

An attendant stepped forward with a large 
cooking-pot ; another followed, dragging a black 
and white sheep. Its throat was speedily cut, 
and the blood poured into the brass pan. Then 


“WITH A LOUD SHRIEK HE CLUTCHED AT HIS THROAT.” 
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the body was dissected and thrown into the 
cooking-pot, under which a fire was lighted, and 
the contents were soon briskly bubbling. 

“O people,” Yao Dwirra continued, “ this 
is the broth of ordeal. All now must drink 
before this great fetish.” He pointed to the 
lump of clay. “The innocent shall take no 
harm, but woe and death to the wicked! 
Where is the King?” 

“T am here,” said the King. 

“And where is your daughter, Larley ?” 

“She stands beside me.” 

Cudjoe ground his teeth. 

“Tt is well,” said the fetish man. ‘‘ Now let. 
the King advance and stand before me.” 

He dipped a small calabash in the seething 
broth and handed it to the King. 

All eyes were fixed upon the latter as he 
drank and resumed. his seat, apparently none 
the worse. 

The headmen then drank with the same 
result, returning to their places unharmed. 

“The King’s family will now drink,” was the 
command. 

Larley stepped forward trembling, and for the 
first time Yao Dwirra raised bis” 
eyelids. 

~ She took the calabash with a 
shaking hand, and half the con- 
tents were spilled on the ground. 

Yao Dwirra smiled. 

“Not in one so beautiful 
shall we find the evil,” he 
murmured, politely. 

She drank, and with falter- 
ing steps returned to ber 
father’s side. 

Cudjoe rushed 
forward with a cry 
of joy and seized 
her hand. The 
ghost of a smile 
flickered over the 
fetish man’s face, 
and heturnedand 
whispered to one 
of his attendants 

“ Let the hun. 
ters now step for- 
ward,” he ordered. 

The chief of 
the huntsmen, an 
old, grey-haired negro, left the ranks, and he, too, 
drank and was unharmed. It was now Cudjoe’s 
turn, and Yao Dwirra, again dipping the calabash 
into the soup, handed it to the young man, who 
drank and turned away. Scarcely had he taken 
half-a-dozen steps, however, when, with a loud 
shriek, he clutched at-his throat and fell on *% 
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ground, writhing in agony. Larley, screaming, 
sank on her knees by his side, and a groan of 
terror rose from the horror-stricken people. 

At Yao Dwirra’s command Cudjoe was at 
once carried to his house and a guard placed 
over the door. 

The hunter next in repute advanced in deadly 
terror, his shaking limbs hardly able to support 
him, but the cup offered him was harmless. 

Of all the villagers that passed through the 
ordeal but two others fell victims —a worn-out 
slave, whose life was of no value, and a man, 
reputed the richest in the village, whose goods 
were known to have been hidden before the 
advent of the fetish man. 

When all had drunk Yao Dwirra announced 
that the ordeal was ended, and that the evil 
people who had brought misfortune on the 
village were the three who had suffered, chief of 
whom, he said, was Cudjoe, the hunter. 

The drums again sounded, and the people 
dispersed to discuss the wonderful doings of the 
morning. 

Now at last the people expected that Yao 


Dwirra would take himself off, for he had found - 


out the cause of the sickness and it had ceased. 

All their property was gone ; there was nothing 
to keep him. But they had not done with Yao 
Dwirra yet. Three 
things detained 
him. The property 
of the sick man 
now groaning in his 
hut was one; the 
beautiful Larley 


another. Also, his 
quarters were com- 
fortable, and he 


might as well stay 
where he was till 
his spies brought 
him word of some 
other unfortunate 
town in need of his 
services. For him- 
self he had no fear 
ofsmallpox. Should 
any of his followers 
catch it, it would 
be easy enough to 
say they had dis- 
obeyed himinsome 
particular. 

The abandon- 
ment of the sick 
seemed to have 
stopped the plague, 
probably from the 


villagers being no “CT HAVE NOTHING,’ SHE REPEATED. ‘WE ARE POOR PEOPLE," 


longer exposed to contagion, and however greatly 
the people had suffered from his extortion he 
knew the reputation of himself and his fetish 
would be enhanced. 

On the third day after the ordeal the old 
slave died, but the other two sufferers were, so 
it was announced, somewhat better. 

Yao Dwirra had sent them a draught which 
relieved their pain, and though unable to walk 
they had gained a little strength. The King 
was informed that, should they confess, the 
fetish would not demand their lives, but the 
pardon and cure of the rich man was conditional 
on his handing over the whole of the property 
that he had concealed. This the unfortunate 
man did with all possible haste, confessing his 
imaginary crime, and humbly beseeching that 
another draught of the healing medicine might be 
given him. He recovered sufficiently to leave 
the village, a ruined man, but still alive. 

Larley received a summons to appear forth- 
with before the fetish, and, trembling, she was 
escorted into his presence. 

Divested of his official trappings, and wrapped 
in dark blue cloth embroidered in red and yellow 
silk, Yao Dwirra was a handsome and dignified 
man. He greeted his unwilling Visitor with much 
politeness, and came at once to the point. 

“The fetish has 
summoned you,” he 
said, “with regard 
to this man Cudjoe. 
His fate rests with 


ou.” 
Larley fell on her 
knees. “ How can 


that be?” she cried. 
“What has a poor 
girl like myself to 
give a great fetish ? 
Everything has 
been taken. We 
have no more to 
give. What have I, 
therefore ?” 

Yao Dwirra 
smiled. ‘Have you 
nothing?” he 
asked; “none of 
those things that 
girls love—noorna- 
ments, no. silk 
cloths? Can you 
think of nothing ?” 

Larley shook her 
head sadly. “I have 
nothing,” she re- 
peated. “We are 


poor people.” 
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“No, Larley,” was the answer. “ You have 
still one thing —yourself.” 

‘The terrified girl cowered under his gaze. 

“The fetish commands you to be my wife.” 

“T cannot, I cannot!” she cried. “I love 
Cudjoe. He is to be my husband. I ask you, 
O great one, to beg the great fetish for him.” 

She clasped her hands, but her tormentor 
only laughed. 

“No,” said he; “either you obey the fetish 
or Cudjoe dies. Go, and return in two days 
with your answer. ‘Tell also the King that 7/the 
man Cudjoe dies the sickness shall again smite 
the town. Go, I say!” 

Poor Larley made her way home, crying 
bitterly, and delivered her message, which re- 
duced the unhappy King to absolute despair. 

To have ruined the town, to have had one of 
his oldest friends disgraced and nearly killed, was 
bad enough. To have done it for nothing was 
worse. If the sickness should return he and his 
people would go forth, not only homeless but 
penniless ; and what sort of welcome they would 
receive from other tribes under such circum- 
stances he knew only too well. 

“There is no hope,” he told his daughter. 
“ The god’s will must be done. Also,” he added, 
miserably, “if you do not yo Cudjoe will die. 
It is better to live than to die.” 

“He will not think that,” cried Larley ; “he 
would sooner die than let me go to that wicked 
man. He is brave, father ; he will understand.” 

“But we are helpless,” the King repeated. 
“ We are in this man’s hands. If you refuse he 
will send and catch you and take you away.” 

“If he does, father, there is no pool not deep 
enough to drown me, no cloth too weak to hang 
me. He is cold and quiet as a snake, but he 
knew that. I saw that he knew it, and it is 
said that Cudjoe is not so sick to-day. Also 
your friend has recovered and left the town.” 

“Tt is true,” replied the King, “but he 
obeyed the great man. He confessed and gave 
up all his goods. Besides, if you refuse the 
sickness will return. You must go.” 

That afternoon Yao Dwirra_ dispatched 
another potion to Cudjoe, who, in the belief 
that the great fetish had pity on him and had sent 
him another healing draught, drank it, and ina 
few minutes was writhing and screaming in agony. 

The news went round that he had refused to 
confess and that the fetish was punishing him. 

In the evening another draught arrived, but 
this the sick man refused to drink. His 
attendants forced open his mouth and poured 
the antidote down his throat, and quickly relief 
came. 

Larley duly appeared before Yao Dwirra and 


agreed to his demands. 
Vol. xvi,—38. 
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“Tt is no use,” she said; “ Cudjoe will die 
and the sickness return, but I will not go till 
the fetish has forgiven him and he is well. If 
this is refused we will die together.” 

“ And the sickness?” queried Yao Dwirra. 

“T care not; let the sickness come,” she 
replied, defiantly. 

“Have no fear,” he answered. “ He shall live. 
Go yourself and take him the healing water of 
forgiveness.” 

There was no sign of triumph on his face 
when Larley, bearing the medicine, left him. 
The result had been a foregone conclusion, and 
he had long ceased to keep count of cases in 
which he had triumphed by similar means. 
The report ran through the town that Cudjoe 
had confessed and that the fetish had forgiven 
him. Further, that in gratitude for the removal 
of the plague the King’s daughter had vowed 
herself to the fetish, and would depart with 
Yao Dwirra. 

The day of departure came, and Cudjoe, for 
the first time finding his guard removed, 
crawled out into the sunshine. He had been 
brought to the very edge of the grave, and was 
ignorant of what had passed, and for some time 
he lay blinking, puzzled and confused by the 
noise and bustle. 

He saw the market-place filled with strangers, 
and long lines of carriers stood ready by the 
road. ‘The townsfolk, crushed and _ helpless, 
beheld their goods packed ready for the journey. 
The very fields had been plundered of their 


“green crops of yams and plantains. 


A drum beat, the door of the King’s house 
opened, and the litter bearing the swathed 
figure emerged. Yao Dwirra was departing 
even as he had come. 

The drum again roared, and the nude white 
figure, carrying the brass pan, issued forth, and 
at his side walked Larley. The King hid his 
tace as she approached him. 

“Tell the people,” she said, “‘it is for their 
sake I go. Farewell, father ; farewell, O people!” 

“All is now ready,” shouted one of Yao 
Dwirra’s lieutenants ; ‘the great fetish has killed 
the sickness, and Yao Dwirra departs in peace.” 

The leading files began to move, and the 
King’s face was wet with tears, for his heart 
yearned towards his daughter, but he was help- 
less, and he knew it. 

“ Beloved of the god,” shouted a huge negro ; 
“we wait for you!” 

Larley turned to go, but Cudjoe, who had 
been looking on half-dazed, suddenly realizing 
that she was being taken from him for ever, 
crawled forward and clutched her ankles with 
both hands. 


“Cudjoe!” she-cried, piteously. ‘Oh, you 
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told me he was well! You told me he had 
gone, but now I see him. Now I will not go! 
Oh, father, help me, help your daughter ; I will 
not go!” 

Her escort was furious. He kicked Cudjoe 
savagely on the head, while he tried to pull 
Larley away. Cudjoe, however, stoutly held on, 
but the fight was unequal. Two men rushed 
up and soon pulled the girl away. She was 
hustled back to her place behind Yao Dwirra, 
and again the drums beat the march. 

Suddenly, without warning, all was wild con- 
fusion, . The carriers came rushing back up the 
rough path that led from the village. Flinging 
their loads down, they dashed into those 
who were setting out, throwing them into 
the utmost disorder, and almost upsetting 
the litter of the sacred fetish man him- 
self. It spun round and round in the press, 
as a straw in the grip of the current. 

“What is it? What is it?” 
cried the King. “Look at the 
people! Oh, look, look, O 
people!” As he spoke there 
appeared a hammock swinging 
towards them at such a pace that 
the bearers slipped and stumbled. 
Behind came a line of hard, lithe 
men, dressed in dark blue, with 
their carbines slung across their 
shoulders. 

A white. officer in khaki 
struggled from the hammock 
and took a rapid survey. 

“Stop every path out,” he 
shouted. “Catch that litter! Take 
the guns from those men, knock 
that fellow down who is kicking the 
sick man, and send for the King.” 

The orders were obeyed. A 
man stood sentry over each exit. 
The tlintlocks were torn from Yao 
Dwirra’s astonished guard, and a 
little corporal, stepping up to the 
man who was beating the helpless 
Cudjoe, drove the butt of his car- 
bine into his ribs with such force 
that he fell nearly senseless. 

“The white man! The white 
man!” shrieked Larley, and she 
dashed forwards and flung her 
arms round the officer’s legs. 

“Let. go, can’t your” he 
said, good-humouredly. ‘“ What’s 
all this? Get me a chair and 
send for the King. Here he is, 
I suppose. Sergeant, make the 
people keep silence. Now, what 
is this?” 


“ “LET Go, CAN'T YoU?’ HE SAID, GOOD-HUMOUREDLY.” 


The King soon told the story of the last few 
weeks, while Larley sobbed at his side. 

“Don’t be afraid,” said the officer, kindly. 
“No one shall take you away. What is this - 
man’s name?” 

. “Yao Dwirra,” said the King. 

“At last, by Jove!” ejaculated the English- 
man. ‘ Where is he?” : 

The King pointed to the litter. 

“What! That thing! Is he dead?” 

“No,” replied the King ; “but he must not 
be seen.” 

“Take him away and unroll him, then bring 
him here,” the officer said, and soon Yao Dwirra, 
clad in his blue robe, stood before him. 

“Yao Dwirra,” the white man_ began, 
sternly, “long have I looked for you. The 
land cries out against you. Your deeds 
have reached the coast. You are arrested, 


and will come with me to Accra.” 


YAO DWIRRA: 


‘Yao Dwirra smiled. ‘And what crime have 
I done here ?” he asked. 

“Murder of that slave, to begin with,” was 
the answer. 

“And why?” said Yao Dwirra. ‘Did they 
not all drink? They all drank the broth ; none 
but the evil-doers were harmed.” 

“Pooh!” said the officer. ‘Why tell me 
such tales, Yao Dwirra? I tell you the country 
cries out against you. Is your ceremony a new 
one? Who filled and handed the bowl?” 

“He did,” said the King. 

“Of course; only a little sleight-of-hand was 
wanted to drop the poison in; nothing easier.” 

“But when they were forgiven,” said the 
bewildered King, “they got well.” 

“TI don’t know what the antidote was,” the 
white man answered, “but I can assure you 
that he will not trouble 
you again. Sergeant, 
parade all his carriers. 
Let every villager re- 
ceive his goods again. 
Smash up those flint- 
locks. Six men will be 
left here to see that no 
one troubles the vil- 
lage. Yao Dwirra, you 
will come with me!” 

Not a muscle of the 
fetish man’s face 
moved. He knelt 
down beside the brass 
pan. 

“Listen!” he cried. 
“Listen, King and 
people of this smitten 
village. The white is 
stronger than the black. 
He orders your goods 
to be restored. I return 
them! He orders this 
girl to be let go. She 
is free! But tell me, 
King, has not the great 
god killed the sick- 
ness?” 

“Tt is gone,” said the King, humbly. 

“He is -stronger than I,” said the priest. 
“Still, myself he cannot touch! Lay but one 
hand on me, O white man, and the fetish 
shall blast you where you stand.” 

The issue was joined. White and black stared 
into each other’s eyes. 


_ground. 


“THE PRIEST HELD OUT HIS HANDS, WHICH THE LITTLE CORPORAL 
SEIZED AND TIED BEHIND HIM.” 
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“Where is your god?” said the officer. 

The priest pointed to the brass pan. The 
other, not without an effort, stepped forward, 
and lifting the lump of clay threw it on the 
He kicked it up and down till it 
crumbled into dust. Only the red feather lay 
glistening in the sun. Unscrewing the mouth- 
piece of his pipe, and picking up the feather, 
he drew it through, and then tossed it con- 
temptuously on the ground. 

“There's your evil god,” he said, grimly. 
“Come, Yao Dwirra.” 

The priest held out -his hands, which the little 
corporal seized and tied behind him. 

“Quick march!” was the order, and in a 
moment Yao Dwirra was a thing of the past. 

Larley, the tears rolling down her cheeks, 
threw her warm young arms round the poor 
: wreck on the ground. 


Li “Oh, Cudjoe!” she 


whispered. ‘Oh, Cud- 
joe! Cudjoe!” 


The fate of. Yao 
Dwirra was curious. At 
the trial — held before 
myself—he proved that 
all the villagers had 
drunk of the “broth 
of ordeal,” but only two 
were harmed ; and no 
one could be found 
who had actually seen 
him drop the poison 
into the cup. He there- 
fore escaped convic- 
tion, but was immedi- 
ately re-arrested on a 
charge of assault and 
robbery. While this 
case was pending the 
fetish man sent for me 

to visit him in prison, 
i where he informed me 

that his fetish had at 
last come to his 
aid. I gave orders 
that he was to be closely watched, but in spite 
of ‘this he was discovered dead, having died 
exactly in the same way as his victims in 
the bush. How he procured the poison is a 
mystery. So ended the career of Yao Dwirra, 
once a thorn in the side of the Colonial 
Government. 


Odds and Ends. 


The Largest Bell in the World—The “Gate of Paradise "—How Letters are 
Carried in India, etc., etc. 


HERE are certain days of the year 
in Persia when that country’s 
~ numerous saints are remembered and 
honoured. ‘These particular days 
are to the Persians very much what 
Good Friday and Christmas Day are to the 
people of this country. Not only are commemo- 
ration services held in all the mosques in Persia, 
but it is also customary for the crowds to form 
processions and parade through the streets. As 
a sign of respect the upper half of the body of 


those who join in these processions must be bare, 
the breast being beaten continually with iron 
instruments. This custom is also followed on 
the death of any person of great importance— 
such as the Shah, for instance—or in the event 
of other national misfortunes. Our photograph 
depicts such a procession at the funeral of the 
late Shah, who, it will be remembered, was 
assassinated. The persons seen in the fore- 
ground are Persian policemen, and these are 
practically the only fully-dressed people present. 


INERAL PROCESSION IN PERSIA—IT IS CONSIDERED A MARK OF RESPECT TO BARE THE UI'VEK HALF OF THE BODY. 
From a Photo, 


ODDS 


ATED AT A TEMPLE 
(Photo. 


THE VARGEST BRLL IN THE ; 
Frou aj NEAR OSAKA JAPAN. 


The photograph given above’ shows what 
is claimed to be the largest bell in the world. 
This is situated in the grounds of a beautiful 
old temple in Osaka, the Manchester of Japan. 
The bell was cast in 1903 to perpetuate the 
memory of a certain Prince Shotoku, who lived 
nearly one thousand three hundred years ago. 
The Prince’s work was both religious and 
material, and included efforts made in encourag- 
ing the spread of the Buddhist faith, and in the 
introduction of many customs from the neigh- 
bouring continent which proved of considerable 
benefit to the nation. The bell is formed 
largely from contributions of all sorts from pious 
people throughout the country, and among 
other things there are said to be nearly a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand ancient copper mirrors 
included in its make-up. In olden days one of 
the greatest sacrifices a woman could make was 
to hand in her mirror to a temple, and so con- 
tribute her share toward the amassing of suffi- 
cient metal to construct a bell; but in these 
days, though such a gift is still considered with 
all due reverence, the idea always lurks in the 
foreigner’s mind that the pious lady quickly 
finds a cheaper and better substitute of glass 
made in America or Europe. The great 
Shotoku bell is twenty-six feet high, fifty-four 
feet in circumference, sixteen feet in diameter, 
one foot seven inches thick, and weighs no less 
than one hundred and fourteen tons. 
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The door seen in our next photograph is 
made of solid silver, ornamented with gold- 
headed nails and heavy gold embossments. It 
is situated at the exit of the shrine of a cele- 
brated Mohammedan saint named Baba Farid, 
at a small place called Pakpattan, in the Punjab. 
Baba Farid lived some five hundred years ago, 
and was held in great esteem and reverence, 
both on account of his piety and the miracles 
he performed. It was commonly believed that 
he lived on a somewhat indigestible diet com- 
posed of fruit made of stones and wooden 
chupattis (cakes)! Before he died this won- 
derful man gave out that whoever, on the 
occasion of a certain annual festival, passed 


THE “GATE OF PARADISE” AT PAKPATTAN, INDIAIT ISM 

OF SOLID SILVER, WITH GOLD ORNAMENTS, AND AS MANY AS 

TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND HAVE PASSED THROUGH IT IN 
From a) A SINGLE NIGHT. (Photo. 


through the shrine which was to be built 
over his remains would be assured a_ place 
in Paradise. On the two principal nights 
of this festival, which is still kept up, as 
many as fifty thousand persons manage, 
with the help of the police and district authori- 
ties, to get through this little door, which 
is called the BiAisht Darwasza, or “Gate of 
Paradise.”)i\i200 by \ 1008 e 
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The D’Maris Hot Springs are to the little 
town of Cody, Wyoming, what the waters of 
Baden-Baden are to that cosmopolitan resort. 
Almost before the weary traveller has taken his 
hat off someone has inquired, “ Have you been 
to the springs?” And after two-thirds of the 
people one meets have exclaimed, “ What, you 
haven’t been to the springs!” one decides that 
he must go without delay. It is not at all 
necessary to go to the springs in order to be 
convinced that they are there, as the “scented 
breeze” from the west which blows over the 
little town in the sage-brush is like a bombard- 
ment of ancient eggs. “ Buffalo Bill's Town,” 
as Cody is called, is situated upon the historic 
banks of the “Stinking Water.” The stream 
was named by the Indians, and has been so 


agree that, while we are not excessively shy, the 
bath is a little exposed even for persons who 
delight in calling themselves “children of 
Nature.” A stream of steaming water rushes 
from under a ledge of rock, which rises almost 
perpendicularly for some two or three hundred 
feet. A bath-tub has been dug and blasted out 
of the solid rock over which the water runs to 
reach the river, and in this one sits blissfully 
and boils, while the entire population of Cody 
promenades on the bank opposite —if it feels so 
disposed. The deadly gas pours from a hole 
under the ledge, the hole extending as far back 
as one can see. Several persons have died in 
the bath, and, therefore, no one is allowed in on 
days when the gas seems excessive. These waters 
are said to be particularly good for skin diseases. 


ONE OF THE MOST PRIMITIVE AND REMARK ARLE 
From a) 


called from time immemorial, but the name fell 
harshly upon the ears of the new-comers from the 
cultivated centres of Illinvis, lowa,and Nebraska, 
so they appealed to the Legislature and had the 
name changed to Shoshone. The old-timers, 
however, with a persistency which amounts to 
obstinacy, continue to call the odoriferous river 
by its original name—a name for which the 
D’Maris Hot Springs alone are responsible. 
These springs are five miles west of the town, 
and if the visitor lives to bump over the boulders 
to Mr. Charlie d’Maris’s side door he will be 
met by that genial gentleman carrying bath- 
towels. ‘You can’t go in the hot springs to- 
day,”hesays. “ Toodangerous; gas is pouring out 
and you might be overcome. ‘The cold spring is 
only seventy, though ; perhaps you will like that as 
well.” So, with our noses buried in our handker- 
chiefs, we travel down the path behind him to 
have a look at the hot spring. As we gaze we 


“ WATERING:PLACES 
HOT SPRINGS AT CObY, WYOMING. 


"IN THE WOKLD—THE D'MARIS 
(Photo. 


The “cold spring ” is not quite so primitive. It 
has been walled and boarded up for some six feet, 
and there isa plank under which modest souls may 
crouch when the traffic that way gets too heavy. 
The water in this bath effervesces from a black 
and apparently bottomless hole in the centre, 
and an imaginative person cannot quite eliminate 
the idea that some demon from the nether 
world is waiting to reach up a long arm and 
grab him as he swims across. The water seems 
charged like a siphon of soda, and the sensation 
is like “taking a bath in a seidlitz powder.” 
After a few moments in the water, sensitive 
skins begin to prickle and smart. The speciality 
of this cold spring is the cure of stomach 
troubles, and certainly its waters give one an 
appetite which can only be described as 
“ferocious,” while the effect of the bath is most 
exhilarating. Altogether this,primitive jwater- 
ing-place is well worthavivisity \ >“ 


AN INDIA 


ODDS AN] ENDS. grr 


ring clangs against the spear-head, pro- 
ducing a noise like a rather loud cow-bell, 
but, of course, much more regular. All the 
villagers know, when they hear this, that 
His Majesty’s mails are being borne past, 
and are thereby, no doubt, duly impressed. 

The next snap-shot shows a Kaffir hut 
situated on the property of the West Rand 
Central Mine, and occupied by a native 
“boy” from the Zambesi district, who has 
unquestionably a decidedly artistic turn of 
mind. The correspondent who sent the 
picture was fortunate enough to catch this 
dusky artist in the very act of depicting 
the various animals on the outer walls of 
his house. The drawings are produced 
with chalk and water; his paint-brush 
consisted of an old shaving-brush which 
he picked up on some out - of - the - way 
tubbish heap. The representations are 
entirely original and produced from 
memory. “Jim,” the artist, calls them 
“friends of his — that live far away.” 
When asked what made him think of 
making these drawings, he replied, in a 
most pathetic tone of voice: “In my 
dreams I continually hear the thundering 
roar of the lions in the bush and _prowl- 
ing around my hut, and feel the earth 
tremble and shake at the tramp of ele- 


LOM Terror niesroearersrs phants crushing through the forest-land, 


From a) SWIFT JOG-TROT. (Photo. Should my memory fail me as time goes 


on, I will always have depicted before 


The athleticlooking native shown in the my eyes some of the friends of my youth.” 


above photograph is an Indian mail-runner, The pictures, crude as they are, and the 
his business being to carry the mails from the man’s explanation of their purpose, illustrate 
villages to some larger office, from which they curiously the artistic talent and imaginative 


can be dispatched to 
. their destination. These 
men cover the ground 
quickly ; they can keep 
on for a very long time 
provided they make their 
own pace, which is a 
steady jog-trot. The 
mails are carried in bags 
suspended’ from one end 
” of the formidable-looking 
pole shown in the photo- 
graph. The other end 
is equipped with an iron 
spear-head, with which 
the runner can protect 
himself from attack. On 
the neck of this spear- 
head rests a large metal 
Ting, hollow, and cleft in 
the middle. As the mail- 
runner jogs along this 


THE HUT OF A KAFFIR WITH “ ARTISTIC” (TASTES >THE NATIVE CALLS THE ANIMALS DEPICTED 
From a) “FRIENDS OF 1S YOUTH.” (Photo. 
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power lying latent in the semi-civilized Zambesi 
native. 

Most people associate the sport of hawking 
with medieval times and feudal barons. ‘They 
little imagine that to this day there is one corner 
of the world—to wit, Persia—where hawking is 
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an everyday pas- * 
time. Nor are 
the conditions of 
life there nowa- 
days altogether 
dissimilarto those 
which formerly 
obtained in Eng- 
land. The men 
who practise the 
sport in Persia 
are generally the 
lords of villages 
long distances 
apart, from which 
they ride out with 
their hawks and 
hounds, followed 
by hordes of 
attendants, poor 
relatives, and 
servants. There 
are no game 
laws in Persia, 
and these quaint “sportsmen” shoot at any- 
thing and everything, everyone blazing away 
in the 


most reckless manner imaginable. 
The falcons are used principally to bring 
down birds already wounded — work in 


which they become very adept. 
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THE HUNTER’S TALE. 


By J. Mayne BALTiMore. 


Few hunting trophies have been secured at such a cost as the fine head of mountain sheep possessed 


by Mr. Frank H. Mayer, of San Francisco. 


The story attached to it is here set forth in his own 


words, and forms a remarkable record of human resolution in the face of appalling danger. 


Salk. FRANK H. MAYER, of San 
! Francisco, California, U.S.A. is 
SN] among the best-known sportsmen 
Bon the Pacific Coast. Mr. Mayer 
~ has lived for some years in Colorado, 
also in New Mexico, Arizona, and other Western 
border States. 

During his wild and stirring life on the plains 
and frontier Mr. Mayer has passed through 
some thrilling experiences and narrow escapes 
“ by flood and field.” He is a very modest man, 
of the sterling Western type, and is much averse 
to speaking of his many adventures. 

Recently Mr. Mayer visited Alturas County, 
in Idaho, having heard of 
the remarkable abundance 
of big game in that sec- 
tion. One bright morning 
in November found him 
wearily climbing up a pre- 
cipitous canyon near the 
head of Little Lost River. 
“Big horns” (mountain 
sheep) were the principal 
object he had in view. A 
rancher named Hanson 
had given Mayer informa- 
tion as to the whereabouts 
of a small flock high up 
in the fastnesses of the 
almost inaccessible moun- 
tains. Hanson had _ told 
him of one very large old 
ram which carried a mag- 
nificent pair of horns of 
unusual size and beauty. 
Hanson himself had often 
tried to capture this monster ram, but the latter 
had always proved too wary for him. 

Mayer secretly resolved to secure both ram 
and horns before returning to Hanson’s ranch. 
As he laboriously climbed along the side of the 
yawning canyon he startled several bands of 
black-tail deer and ran across fresh bear signs. 
But he was looking for that famous ram, and 
pressed on. 


Early in the forenoon Mayer reached the head 
Vol. xvi.—40. 
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From a) 


MR. FRANK H. MAYER, 


of the canyon and emerged upon a_ rocky 
plateau entirely destitute of vegetation. From 
the centre of this plateau, at a distance of about 
a mile from where he stood, rose a perpen- 
dicular cliff fully eight hundred feet high. 

Carefully adjusting his field-glasses, Mayer 
swept the horizon in search of game, but not a 
living thing was in eye-range except a couple of 
buzzards, which wheeled in lazy circles just 
over the dizzy cliffs in front. 

Everything was still as death, and an unutter- 
able sense of desolation pervaded the scene. 
Urged by a sense of curiosity. to inspect the 
cliffs more closely, the hunter lighted his pipe 
and leisurely took his way 
towards the rocks. As he 
approached they seemed to 
grow more frowning and 
forbidding in aspect. They 
appeared to rise almost 
perpendicularly from the 
surrounding plateau, with 
hardly a gully or fissure to 
soften or modify their ter- 
rible severity of outline. 

While Mayer was specu- 
lating upon the seeming 
impossibility of scaling 
these towering heights, his 
attention was suddenly at- 
tracted by a moving object 
two-thirds of the way up 
the face of the cliff. 


Instinctively dropping 
out of sight beyontl a 
(Fao. large boulder, a_ hasty 


examination with the 
binocular revealed to him a narrow, winding 
ledge or shelf running horizontally along the 
face of the cliff, and imperceptible to the naked 
eye. Along this dizzy pathway stalked in 
majestic grandeur a ram, the size of whose 
horns far surpassed anything Mayer had seen in 
his previous experience with mountain sheep. 
From this point onwards I cannot do better 
than set forth the story in the hunter’s own 
words, 
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Fortunately I was so close to the talus of the 
cliff that the ram had not seen me, and in an 
instant I had run up the sights of my rifle to 
two hundred yards. With the weapon at an 
angle of fully eighty-five degrees, I took a full 
sight at his chest as he stood facing me and 
pulled the trigger. Simultaneous with the 
report the ram staggered heavily, and then, to 
my bitter disappointment, simply sank in a limp 
heap upon the ledge 
six hundred _ feet 
above my head ! 

Anathematizing 
my ill-luck—for I 
had hoped that the 
ram would topple 
down the cliffs close 
beside me—TI pon- 
dered over the 
problem of getting 
at my rich prize. I 
was determined to 
secure that magnifi- 
cent set of horns at 
all hazards, and yet 
there they were to 
all practical intents 
and purposes as far 
beyond my reach as 
though they were 
Teposing on the in- 
accessible crest of 
Chimborazo. 

-A careful recon- 
naissance of the cliff 
disclosed a_ single 
narrow crevice, or 
cleft, extending 
nearly to the top. 
So, laying aside my 
tifle and all super- 
fluous clothing, I 
climbed up its pre- 
cipitous  declivities 
in the forlorn hope 
that it would lead 
me somewhere near 
my quarry. 

Fired by the ambi- 
tion of possessing those splendid horns, I hung 
on desperately, working myself up foot by foot, 
and finally reaching a sort of bench, which, to 
ny great joy, wound around the brink of the 
cliff, and resolved itself into the identical ledge 
on which lay the ram. 

Narrower and narrower the trail grew, how- 
ever, until at last, just when I caught sight of 
the dead ram not more than fifty feet ahead, it 
was for a space of a score of feet not more than 


“1 TOOK A PULL SIGHT AT HIS CHEST AS HE STOOD FACING ME.” 


twenty inches in width, and, to increase the 
peril to an alarming degree, sloped sharply out- 
ward and downward ! 

To further add to my perplexity and to the 
extreme danger of the situation, it now began 
to snow. From where I clung it was a sheer 
six hundred feet to the rocks below, and a single 
mis-step or slip meant a frightful fate. The fast- 
falling snow and sleet made the rocks very 
slippery. However 
I looked at it, all 
the chances seemed 
against me. Should 
I take the deadly 
risk or turn back 
empty-handed ? 

It seemed cowardly 
to adopt the latter 
alternative after 
having got so near 
to my magnificent 
prize, and another 
longing look at that 
superb set of horns 
decided the ques- 
tion once for all—I 
would go on, at all 
costs. ‘‘ Fools rush 
in where angels fear 
to tread,” says the 
poet, and I was ex- 
emplifying the state- 
ment. Carefully re- 
moving my _ shoes 
and stockings, cold 
as it was, I desper- 
ately hugged the icy 
rock, and barefooted 
essayed the fearful 
passage of — that 
twenty-inch sloping 
ledge. 

At the point where 
the ram lay the shelf 
widened out into a 
sort of pocket nearly 
five feet wide, form- 
ing a lair which, as 
I afterwards dis- 
covered, showed unmistakable signs of having 
been used for a long time. 

At each step I took the slope of the ledge 
grew more and more abrupt, until, when half 
the distance was covered, it suddenly seemed to 
glide from under my feet, and, with a thrill of 
sickening terror, I felt that—oh, heavens !— 
I was falling, falling into space over that frigbtful 
precipice ! 

Eyen decoy OSE of that moment 
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sends a shudder through me and my senses 
fairly reel. 

I made a quick, convulsive grasp at a pro- 
jecting knob of rock as I fell, just as an 
agonizing blow on my right knee almost 
paralyzed me. Instinctively I closed my eyes. 
When I opened them again a moment later I 
found myself kneeling on my right knee at a 
point on the dizzy 
ledge just where the 
slope of the rock was 
greatest. My left 
leg hung downward 
at full length over 
the yawning abyss, 
my half-frozen hands 
clutching frantically 
at the bare, icy rock, 
in the vain hope of 
obtaining some sup 
port ; but all in vain. 
Gradually I felt my 
knee slipping— 
slowly, but surely. It 
was only a question 
of a moment. 

In utter despair 
I closed my eyes 
again, overcome and 
nauseated with ner- 
vous prostration. 
Then something 
hurtled through the 
air and almost 
brushed my cheek. 
A hoarse croak 
assailed my ear, and 
opening my eyes I 
saw two hideous vul- 
tures wheeling in 
giddy circles around 
me as if assured of 
their certain prey. 

With a loud cry 
of horror I concen- 
trated all my energies 
in one supreme effort 
and flung myself 
madly forward. My 
benumbed _ hands 
grasped a slight pro- 
jection, and with a superhuman effort I drew 
myself up on to the ledge again. i 

Painfully I drew myself along with a courage 
born of desperation, and in another moment 
was lying with my head on the dead ram in a 
stupor of exhaustion and pain. 

Fully an hour elapsed before I could sit up. 
So great was the nervous shock I had sustained 


“{ HUNG ON DESPERATELY, WORKING MYSELF UP FUOT BY FOOT.” 


that my muscles kept up a spasmodic and 
painful twitching. I was very weak and dizzy. 
Finally, however, by an effort of will, I sat up 
and turned my attention to the ram. 

He was an old patriarch, hoary with age, and 
his entire body was covered with scars. His 
left eye was entirely gone, which accounted for 
his not having discovered me immediately. On 
skinning him I found 
four 44'200 Win- 
chester balls — en- 
cysted in flesh and 
hide. His left ear 
had a circular orifice 
through it, where no 
doubt some hunter 
had sent a_ bullet 
that had destroyed 
the eye. My own 
bullet had proved 
instantly fatal, having 
passed clean through 
the body. 

Now another seri- 
ous difficulty con- 
fronted me. How 
was I to get my prize 
down? It was ob- 
viously impossible to 
carry that ponderous 
head with its mas- 
sive horns along that 
narrow ledge; and to 
throw them over the 
beetling cliff was to 
ensure their total 
destruction. | Have 
them intact I must, 
after all that I had 
gone through to 
obtain them. 

Soon I hit upon 
a plan. — Carefully 
skinning the animal, 
I severed the head, 
leaving a generous 
portion of the neck 
and throat. Then, 
with my keen knife, 
I converted the re- 
mainder of the skin 
into one continuous narrow thong, to which I 
attached the head. Shoving the carcass over 
the cliff, I lowered the horns to the full length 
of the thong and let go. ‘To my inexpressible 
delight they struck squarely upon the thick part 
of the carcass and bounded off uninjured. 

How was I now forget back; along that awful, 
slippery ledge? Pha Wa he next question 
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confronting me. I 
must do it, or 
perish in the at- 
tempt. That ter- 
rible narrow, slant- 
ing ledge stared me 
again in the face. 
How I dreaded 
running the gaunt- 
let of that treacher- 
ous trail that 
sloped down to 
the precipice ! 

All this time my 
battered knee was 
paining me to dis- 
traction, and I was 
stiff and bruised 
all over and nearly 
frozen. Setting 
my teeth firmly, I. 
swung my now 
thoroughly stiff- 
ened leg over that 
yawning ledge, and 
half crawling, half 
sitting, dragged 
myself past that 
awful place. Inch 
by inch I moved. 
Once again I hung 
helpless over the 
frightful abyss and 
gave myself up for 
lost, but clung on 
with frantic des- 
peration and again 
saved myself. The 
warm rays of the 
sun had, fortu- 
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nately, dried the slippery rocks, or I should have 
been lost, in my weakened and disabled con- 
After what seemed an interminable age 


dition. 
of agony and suspense I 
finally reached the com- 
paratively safe bench be- 
yond. Then weakness over- 
came me, and I fell into 
a dead faint, remaining un- 
conscious for some time. 
When -I recovered myself 
I completed the perilous 
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THE TOWERING CLIFF NEAR THE HEAD OF LITTLE LOST RIVER, WHERE MR. 
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descent to my 
coveted prize at the 
foot of the preci- 
pice, and was over- 
joyed to find the 
horns and head 
intact. 

The carcass, 
however, was use- 
less, having been 
crushed almost to 
pulp by the fall. I 
stayed in the vici- 
nity just long 
enough to shoot 
the two hideous 
vultures that had 
come so near mak- 
ing a meal of me, 
and then took my 
departure from that 
fatal spot. 

Crippled, sore, 
and utterly ex- 
hausted, I fairly 
staggered into 
Hanson’s ranch in 
the gloaming of a 
short November 
day, carrying a 
ram’s head worth 
a thousand dollars 
—to me. I also 
carried a badly 
shattered knee-cap, 
that kept me for 
over six weeks in 
bed. 

Hanson made 
me a hero. He 


[Phote. 


sang my praises far and near, and extolled and 
deprecated by turns my:bravery and foolhardiness. 
The ram’s head, nice 


y mounted, I have pre- 
served as a. priceless trophy. 
Rarely do I look at it with- 
out an involuntary shudder, 
for my thoughts go back 
to that fateful day when, 
with a shattered knee, I 
hung breathless over that 
awful, yawning abyss, liter- 
ally suspended between life 
and death. 
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Winter Sports in Germany. 


By A. Pitcairn-KNOWLES. 


Of late years the Germans have taken enthusiastically to winter outdoor sports. Ice-yachting, sail- 
skating, ski-ing, tobogganing, and many other pastimes find their votaries, and as a result the 
numerous lakes and canals round Berlin present an animated spectacle when the climatic conditions 


are favourable. 


Germany’s hilly 
regions ; and he who 
wants to see some- 
thing of the gay 
life on Germany’s or 
Austria’s_ numberless 
ice-rinks, with their 
lively brass bands, 
illuminations, and 
costume fétes, will 
probably make Ber- 
lin, Vienna, or some 
other large town in 
either of these coun- 
tries his head-quarters 
during the sharp 
winter months. 
To spend a winter 
in the ‘‘happy 
Fatherland ” —under 
favourable _ climatic 
conditions, of course 
—is indeed a treat 
to anyone to 
whom winter sport 
in all its varieties ap- 
peals, and it is 
scarcely surprising to 
find that Germany is 
rapidly becoming a 
favourite haunt of 
those who have learnt 
to appreciate the plea- 
sures of an outdoor 
life amidsnowand ice. 
Indeed, Germany has 


JHE Englishman on winter 
sports is often driven to foreign 
climes to seek recreations he cannot 
obtain at home. 
flees to the snow-clad slopes of the 
Engadine, the distance skater to quaint Fries- 
land, with its miles of frozen canals, the lover 
of the ski to Scandinavia, Switzerland, or 


The tobogganer 


A BERLIN GIRL “ SATL-SKATING.” 
From a Photo. by the Author. 


The author illustrates his article with some interesting photographs. 


so far advanced in this respect that it can boast 
of being able to offer almost every form of winter 
sport, from the peaceful constitutional on the 
miniature ice-rink of the busy city to the fierce 
struggle of a closely-contested bandy match, or 
the indescribable sensations of a dash across a 
frozen lake on board a swift ice-yacht. Germany 
makes an ideal hunting-ground for the votaries 


of all winter sports, 
if only the erratic 
clerk of the weather 
is kind. Once 
in a_ benevolent 
mood he may 
graciously extend 
his patronage for a 
period of months, 
with but a few short 
interruptions. 

The first signs of 
the approaching frost 
cause general re- 
joicing; all the 
sporting world is 
alive and bustling in 
anticipation of the 
joys to come. 
When at last the 
magic words, “ The 
ice bears!” pass 
from mouth to 
mouth everyone 
seems transformed, 
and there is a general 
rush to the ice-rinks, 
which become the 
centres of attraction 
while “weather per- 
mits.” The irre- 
sistible fascination of 
the “Eisbahn” brings 
men and women 
out of their seclu- 
sioh, makes them 
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forget their cares and worries, tempts them 
away from smoky cafés and idle gossip, and 
revives youth and vigour of mind and muscle. 
Nowhere is this more apparent than in 
Germany’s gay capital. In a town like Berlin, 
where the keen struggle for life, the whirl- 
pool of amusements, and the somewhat un- 
healthy climatic conditions of a changeable 
winter are bound to have an enervating influence 
on the people, the introduction of winter sports 
has worked wonders. Hundreds of young men 
and women are drawn into partaking of the 
health-giving pleasure of an outdoor life, and 
learn that the joys and benefit derived from 
skating, ice-yachting, ski-ing, and what-not are 
immeasurably more valuable to them than the 
monotonous indoor entertainments that till a 
few decades ago formed the sole recreation of 
the masses of the urban population. A glance 
at the merry throng of one of Berlin’s monster 
skating-rinks, or at some of the happy parties of 
skiers glissading through the snow-clad forests 
on the outskirts of the town, will make him who 
knew Berlinas it was half a century ago, and who 
sees it again as it is now, marvel at the wonder- 
ful change wrought in this space of time. The 
narrow-chested, anamic girl of the past has 
vanished and made way for a bright, rosy- 
cheeked maiden full of life, beauty, and vigour ; 
and the spectacled, round-backed, over-fed 
schoolboy is replaced by a strapping, athletic- 
looking youth, the personification of health and 
energy. Little wonder, then, that the German 
paterfamilias who has at last realized the value 
of outdoor exercise should do all in his power 
to encourage sport, the incomparable tonic for 
the present age of nerves and overstrung systems. 
Little wonder, too, that ambitious and go-ahead 
Berlin, with its desire to beat the world and its 
great love for hard work, has made steady head- 
way in its sports as well, realizing, as it does, 
that “all work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy.” Thus the plodding, persevering Berliner, 
who in the world of business, science, and art 
pushes ahead with untiring energy, gives a 
further proof of his intelligence by not over- 
looking the importance of physical exercise as 
the best means to counteract. the detrimental 
influence of an enervating town life 

What football and cricket are to the English- 
man, skating is to the German, and it is beyond 
doubt that Germans owe much of their strength 
to the wholesome outdoor life they lead during 
the sharp winter months. Skating is, in fact, 
the national pastime of the country, and, with 
the exception of Holland, there is probably no 
nation which is more enthusiastic over this form 
of exercise. Indeed, so anxious are the 
Germans to avail themselves of every possible 


opportunity of skating that they are not content 
to wait for the vast stretches of ice that Nature 
in due course offers them. We are in the habit 
of looking on while “‘ Jack Frost” is doing his 
work; not so the German. He lacks the 
patience to wait till his cautious “ Polizeiprae- 
sident” gives his decision that the ice of the 
ponds and lakes has attained the regulation 
thickness, nor is there any need for him 
to do so. By lending Nature a helping hand 
the Berlin people can satisfy their desire, for, 
thanks to the efforts of enterprising speculators, 
huge so-called “artificial” rinks have sprung up 
in all parts of Berlin, which are flooded a few 
inches deep as soon as “ Jack Frost” makes his 
appearance, and are carefully nursed as long as 
the cold lasts. ‘The making of these rinks calls 
for some skill and experience. One particularly 
smart expert, who owns the largest of the 
Berlin rinks, has amassed a vast fortune, thanks 
to a clever little knack of always being first in 
the field. One cannot but marvel at his 
promptitude, and no one would be in the least 
surprised if he found some means of getting a 
day or two ahead of “Jack Frost.” So great is 
the fame of this ingenious ice-maker and_ his 
rink that less successful experimenters set out 
from all parts of the country to Berlin to try 
and fathom the precious secret, but without 
success. 

‘The maintenance of such a monster rink, 
needless to say, entails a great amount of hard 
work, and the large staff of emp/oyés is kept 
busy day and night. One of the chief features 
of the ice season in Berlin is the skating at 
night. In most places the setting of the sun 
is the signal for a general retreat ; but in Berlin 
the fun begins when darkness sets in. When 
daylight begins to fail the “smart set” and the 
rich “uneniployed,” who have monopolized the 
rink all day, make room for the busy people 
whose occupation prevents them from indulging 
in their favourite sport till towards evening. 
The boy and girl who have been toiling over 
their lessons in the crowded schoolroom, the 
clerk who has been anxiously counting the 
minutes that separate him from his adored one, 
and the numerous hard-worked “ Maries” and 
“ Margarethes ” begin to flock from their fac- 
tories and from behind the counters to the joys 
of one of the numerous rinks, which, illuminated 
by multi-coloured lights and bedecked with gay 
flags and artistically-arranged fir trees, present 
a most animated appearance. When the band, 
indispensable to the Berliner bent on pleasure, 
strikes up a lively waltz many an arm of the 
stronger sex slips round the neat waist of a 
blushing maiden, and the couples whirl grace- 
fully round the vast, glisténing) playground, 
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jealously eyed by the unfortunate novice clinging 
desperately to some equally helpless friend. In 
a deserted corner the indefatigable, neatly-clad 
figure-skater, who contemptuously looks down 
upon every sport but his own, can be seen 
furiously revolving on the point of one skate 
with his other leg at right angles, and the next 
moment gracefully diving through the air, or 
straining every muscle in his body over one of 
his latest feats, with which he hopes to win 
the judges’ favour at the coming championship 
meeting. For others the fascinations of speed- 


skating have a greater attraction, and while 
the affectionately-embraced couples waltz to 
the strains of the band, and the exponent 
of figure-skating continues to tackle his difficult 
task, the would-be champion of speed-skaters 
to keep 


scorches round and round, so as 


A PARTY OF 


himself fit for future “events.” For those 
to whom neither the serious sport nor the 
harmless flirtations of the rink appeal, the 
“ice-mountain ” forms a source of endless fun. 
This attraction, consisting of an artificially-con- 
structed slope covered with a thick coating of 
ice, down which the intrepid skaters race at full 
pace, is the delight of the younger folk in 
particular, who never seem to tire of scrambling 
to the height of this miniature ‘‘ Mont Blanc ” 
to experience “just once more” the peculiar 
sensation of skating downhill at breakneck 
speed. 

Nor is the inner man forgotten on these occa- 
sions. Cosy and well-heated refreshment-rooms 
are to be found on all the ice-rinks, and on 
some of the larger “Eisbahns” the hungry 
skater can enjoy a hearty meal without having 
to take off his skates. 


Such is the life on the numerous “ artificial ” 
Vol. xvi. 41, 
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rinks scattered all over the German metropolis 
and its suburbs, and for the masses they alone 
form the centres of attraction. The keen sports- 
man, however, will shun these crowded meeting- 
places, which often become so densely populated 
that one has to elbow one’s way through the 
throng. He prefers to wait till the lakes bear, 
when he can enjoy himself to his heart's content 
“far from the madding crowd.” A vast play- 
field is at the disposal of those in search of 
genuine sport and beautiful winter scenery. To 
them, indeed, Berlin, surrounded as it is by a 
network of lakes, streams, and canals, offers 
incomparable opportunities and charms. The 
Berlin sportsman has only lately begun to 
realize this, and even now he is slow in showing 
his appreciation. I have often pictured to 
myself, whilst skating for miles and miles 
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ON THE WANNSEE, NEAR BERLIN. 
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over the most perfect ice within half an hour's 
journey from Berlin, how Londoners would 
flock in thousands to partake of such delights 
were they within their reach, The average 
Berliner, however, seems to content himself 
with the more easily attainable and simple 
amusements of the town rink, and it is really 
only on Sundays that an exodus to the lakes on 
a large scale takes place. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the majority of the 
inhabitants of the “City on the Spree” are a 
hard-working lot of people, who on weekdays 
are not in the habit of giving themselves up to 
pleasure so long as the sun hovers above the 
horizon. On Sundays and holidays, however, 
great gaiety prevails on all the lakes, where 
winter sports of various kinds are in full swing. 
Ice-yachting and ice-sailing on skates are 
very popular, and, as our photographs show, 
both sexes have taken up these two sports in 
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earnest on the lakes encircling the German 
capital. The origin of the ice-sail is lost in 
oblivion, for the idea of using the wind as a 
motive power on the ice and snow is as old as 
the hills. The Laplanders claim to have been 
the originators of the idea; from them it is 
supposed to have been transplanted to Norway 
and Sweden, where this kind of sport—in a 


From a Photo. by) 


more improved form—is much cultivated. From 
the northern countries it has been imported into 
Germany, where its ardent devotees are steadily 
increasing. Here again it is Berlin that takes 
the lead, and in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the capital, on the beautifully - situated 
Wannsee and Mueggelsee in _ particular, 
numerous ice-yachts, which can be hired by the 
day or the hour, can be seen skimming along at 
enormous speed, presenting a spectacle which 
greatly adds to the picturesqueness of a scene 
not easily forgotten. ‘The sensation of rushing 
along at the rate of an express train over miles 
and miles of virgin ice is indeed a pleasure to 
revel in, especially to those whose previous 
experiences of ice-sports have been gained on 
the limited area of the town rinks or ponds. 
It must be remembered that of all means of 
conveyance for man constructed by human 
hands the ice-yacht is capable of attaining the 
greatest speed. As to which of the two sports, 
ice-yachting or ice-sailing on skates, is the 
most fascinating there is much diversity of 
opinion, The latter pastime, however, has 
undoubtedly its greater simplicity and cheapness 


A SUNDAY AFTERNOON SCENE ON THE LAKES. 


to recommend it, and this consideration has 
certainly helped to make it popular among 
certain classes of Berlin sporting circles, where 
the luxury of the yacht cannot be afforded. 
Whilst the ice-yacht and the ice-sail have 
proved themselves thoroughly practical and 
useful, the ice-bicycle still remains but a 
half-solved problem. Aspirants to fame have 
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from time to time come to the fore with new 
ideas and constructions in this special line, 
with which they hoped to revolutionize the 
world of sport, but beyond the inquisitive gaze, 
and a few not entirely complimentary remarks 
on the part of an amused crowd, they have had 
little reward for their trouble. Berlin has within 
its boundaries numerous inventors of such odd 
machines, and several of the latter can from 
time to time be seen making their way across 
the frozen surface of some of the lakes. 

One of the most successful and ingenious 
is represented in one of the accompanying 
photographs, but, like its numerous rivals, it has 
the great failing that it lacks in speed. 

Fishing through the ice is another form of 
amusement much appreciated by the Berlin 
people. It is certainly not a wildly exciting 
sport, and does not compare favourably with the 
delights of angling under normal conditions. 
The patient fisherman who bravely faces the 
elements, however, is often well rewarded for 
his pluck and perseverance by a substantial 
catch. The modus operandi is simple enough. 
A hole of about a foot in jameter jig |cut into 
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EVEN AMONG DEVOTEES OF SKATING THE INVENTOR IS TO HE FOUND. HEL 
“ICK-MICVCLE," THE ONLY DRAWBACK TO WHICH IS A FATAL LACK OF SPEED. 
From a Photo. by the Author. 


the ice, the baited line dropped through the 
opening into the water, and the placid but 
shivering angler calmly awaits developments, 
with his faithful companion, the flask, within 
arm’s reach. What a striking contrast, to be 
sure, between the occupants of the ice-yachts 
dashing past at lightning speed and the groups 
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CHILLY WORK—ARDENT FISHERMEN MAKE HOLES IN THE ICE AND STAND. 
From a Photo. by the Author. 


of immovable fishermen 
awaiting the critical mo- 
ment when the float dis- 
appears ! 

Many a_ happy hour 
can be spent on the solid 
white surface of Berlin’s 
vast skating-grounds. 
Where there is such an 
embarras de ri-hesses it is 
difficult to give an 
opinion as to which places 
are the most attractive, but 
doubtless a day on the 
Mueggelsee or a trip from 
Spandau — within easy 
reach of Berlin by train— 
to Wannsee, where the 
inner man can be recruited 
at one of the numerous 
excellent restaurants, and 
from there to beautiful 
Potsdam, will prove a 
most enjoyable and not 
easily forgotten experi- 
ence. 

But for him who will 
venture yet a little 
farther out there are other treats in store. The 
Spreewald, the “Venice of Germany,” as it 
is appropriately named, should certainly be 
made the skater’s head-quarters fora day or two. 
Not quite two hours by train separates this 
quaint fairyland from the busy capital. ‘This 
unique little world of islands and water, where 
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the customs, manners, and costumes of past 
centuries have been upheld to the present time, 
is almost at its best on a bright midwinter 
day. Here the entire population, which in 
summer practically lives on the numberless 
canals and streams surrounding its villages and 
houses, is during the winter entirely dependent 


all the waterways are frozen over, and then 
parties can be seen dragging a boat behind them 
mounted on runners, by the aid of which the 
dangerous parts can be crossed in safety. One 
of our photographs depicts the postman, accom- 
panied by some of the villagers, setting out on 
his morning round, which, owing to the lack of 


A POSTMAN IN THE SPREEWALD SETTING OFF ON HIS ROUND ON SKATES—IN THE 
ON RUNNERS, USED FOR CROSSING STRETCHES OF OFRY WATER. 
From a Photo. by the Author. 


on skates and sleighs as means of progression. 
Everyone, from the mayor down to the baker’s 
boy, moves about on skates, and roads are 
almost invisible. ‘To skate along the endless 
iceways, past snug cottages peeping out of the 
snow, through lovely shady forests, every now 
and again meeting some of the picturesquely- 
clad peasants pushing along their old-fashioned 
little sledges—this, indeed, is a treat worth 
coming some distance to enjoy. Sometimes not 


sufficient frost, can only be accomplished with 
the assistance of the boat. 

In conclusion, let me say that, in addition to 
the ice-sports I have enumerated, snow-sports 
of all kinds, such as ski-ing, sleighing, and the 
quaint “ Rennwolf”—tobogganing, to give it its 
better-known name—are indulged in. Last, but 
not least, one of the most fascinating winter 
games —hockey on the ice—is beginning to find 
favour with the younger generation. 


THE LAND OF GOLD. 


By P. FRENZENY. 


In Central America there exists to-day a land reputed to be a veritable El Dorado, yet closed to 


the white man by the hostility of its Indian occupants and the deadly climate. 


“Here,” writes the 


author, “is the story of how my friend Brady and I dared the dangers of the unknown and 
penetrated into this mysterious Land of Gold, and what befell us therein.” 


HE slight semblance of a rule the 
Spaniards exercised over the Moun- 
tain Indians of Southern Yucatan, 
the Peten and the Soconusco, came 
to an end when the last Captain- 
General of Guatemala evacuated the country in 
the early part of the last century. The colonies 
were irretrievably lost, and before leaving the 
country he decided to give a final turn of the 
screw to squeeze treasure out of the Indians. 

Under a friendly pretext a number of chiefs 
and their children were induced to assemble at 
Soloma, only to be made prisoners and held as 
hostages until a large amount of gold for ransom 
had been handed over by the tribesmen. ‘This 
was done in a surprisingly short time. In a 
few days the faithful followers liberated their 
chiefs and offspring. 

The methods and appliances of these Indians 
have at all times been the most primitive, and 
their operations—strictly confined to alluvial 
land and auriferous river-beds—must have taken 
place in localities where the yellow metal 
abounded in profusion and could be gathered 
with little difficulty. 

Their descendants, the Mayas and Lacan- 
dontes, possess an accurate knowledge of the 
auriferous beds and “placers” where the gold 
was collected, but keep the secret jealously 
guarded, and nothing will induce them to part 
with it. They are content to offer gold-dust 
now and then, to the few traders who venture 
among them, in exchange for such articles as 
their simple wants require or for such trinkets 
as their vanity may covet. 

Climate, natural obstacles, and the sullen 
opposition or open hostility of these semi- 
savages in this mountain fastness have prevented 
the explorer from obtaining knowledge of the 
geological and topographical character of the 
country. 

To-day, in the year of grace 1906, there is 
not a single map in existence that can lay claim 
to moderate accuracy in locating the mountain 
chains and spurs of the Cordillera and the 
drainage of the San Pedro and the Umazintla 
rivers and their tributaries. As to a geological 
survey, the supineness and indifference of the 
Government of a Central American Republic 
area safe guarantee that it will never take place 
so long as they can help it. The geological 
formation is indicative of the existence of large 
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auriferous deposits in the valleys and of gold- 
bearing rocks in the mountains. On_ the 
western slopes of the Sierra a cap of basalt on 
layers of tufa and volcanic ashes covers the 
coarse gravels of river-beds of a preceding 
geological period. On the eastern side the 
alluvial lands of the Hondo Valley are equally 
well favoured. Mining in the latter valley has 
been going on for some time, but only on the 
lower reaches of the river. 

The lore amongst the Indians concerning the 
Gold Mountains, or, as they call them, ‘“ Cajas 
del Tata” (the Master's Chest), has come down 
from remote times, adorned with tales of 
fantastic guardian monsters, threatening with 
instant death the stranger who dares to approach 
them. Here is the story of how my friend 
Brady and I dared the dangers of the un- 
known and penctrated into this mysterious 
Land of Gold, ard what befell us therein. 


“At last I have done with it. Two years of 
the hardest kind of work wasted and thrown 
away. Let Senor Gonzalez superintend his gold- 
mine for himself in the future, and see what he 
can make out of it!” 

The speaker was my old chum Fred Brady, a 
mining engineer—and one of the best, let it be 
said. 

Both of us had come to Central America in 
quest of Fortune’s smiles. Both had been 
treated, so far, with her frowns. Brady had 
gone to the Vera Paz district to direct the 
workings of what the owner claimed to be the 
most promising gold-mine in the country. 
Brady, he said, would command such a large 
share of the profits, once the mine was in full 
swing, that it would make up a hundredfold for 
the small salary he drew. Certainly the mine 
was promising ; unfortunately, it never kept its 
promises, and Fred Brady was convinced that it 
never could or would. So he gave it up and 
came to Guatemala City, on the look-out for 
something better. 

My own venture of clearing land and starting 
a coffee plantation ended in ruin and disaster. 
The young trees were just bearing the first 
crop when one fine morning, with an ominous 
rumble, the ground shook under my feet. The 
landscape around began to dance a Highland 
fling, the mountain-side tore asunder, and 
through, the opening; belebed forth a torrent of 
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boiling mud and scalding water. In a few 
hours the plantation was covered with a layer of 
hot mud, withering the young trees instantly. 
A few days more and the mass cooled down, 
becoming as smooth as slate and hard like 
granite. It was a gigantic tombstone, for which 
a fit inscription would have been : “ Z2 memoriam 
laboris temporisyue.” 

I took a last look at the scene of desolation 
and ruined 
hopes, then I 
saddled my 
horse and rode 
off toGuatemala 
City to look out 
for something 
better, just as 
my old chum 
Fred Brady had 
done. 


We had been 
to Medina’s 
bank, and I had 
been shown a 
piece of quartz 
and two bags of 
gold-dust. 
There was a 
seam of gold 
a quarter of an 
inch in width in 
the quartz, and 
among the dust 
were nuggets 
the size of a 
hazel-nut. = An 
hour later we 
were sitting in 
the flower- 
decked — court- 
yard of the Hotel d’Ultramar, the fountain 
in the centre splashing merrily. Old Baratini, 
a whilom famous singer who had turned hotel- 
keeper when he stranded here with an opera 
troupe, brought us two savzgrias, cool and 
refreshing ; then we settled luxuriously in our 
chairs and I said, “Fire away! Let me hear 
about the mysterious Frenchman and _ his 
doings.” 

“To begin with, hardly anything is known 
about the man,” said Brady. “The French 
Vice-Consul inclines to the belief that he 
was mixed up in the rising of the 
Commune in Paris, and, like so many 
others, was deported to New Caledonia or 
French Guiana—very likely the latter. He 
must have effected his escape, reached Panama, 
and ultimately came here. A mechanical 


THE CITY OF GUATEMALA, WITH THE VOLCANOES AGUA AND DEL FUEGO 
IN THE BACKGROUND. 


engineer and fitter by trade, he soon found 
employment and earned very good wages. 
Stormer’s, the importers of machinery, sent him 
toa good many places to set up steam-engines 
and other machinery in various parts of the 
country. ‘They were well pleased with the man, 
although he was reticent, reserved, and kept to 
himself all the time. He was sent to the 
Coban to set up a large plant, and stayed there 
for a couple of 
months. He 
came back, re- 
ported to his 
employers, drew 
his money and 
savings, and 
sacked himself. 
Stormer’s 
offered him in- 
creased pay to 
retain his ser- 
vices, but he 
declined, and 
said that he was 
going to do 
some trading 
with the Indians 
in the Peten 
country. I heard 
from the Bel- 
gians round the 
corner that he 
bought all 
sorts of small 
knives, ker- 
chiefs, silk 
and cotton 
threads, beads, 


and cheap 
trinkets—the 
kind of | stuff 


these Indians fancy--and off he went. 

“Three months later he put in an appearance 
at Medina’s bank to sell gold-dust washings, 
worth about a hundred and fifty pounds, took 
his money, bought another lot of the same kind 
of goods, and was off again.” 

“What has all this to do with our plans?” T 
put in. 

“Patience, and listen to me. Monsieur 
Boisier, that’s his name, turned up about a week 
ago at Medina’s bank, put two of those reed- 
woven bags, fa/egas they call them, on the 
counter, took out his knife, ripped them open, 
and poured a good five hundred pounds’ worth 
of gold-dust on the scales. Medina opened his 
eyes at the sight of so much gold. He opened 
them wider still when the Frenchman showed him 
a piece, of quartz with aclarge seam of gold in it 
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It fairly took the wind out of him. Neither in 
his father’s time nor his own had a trader brought 
so much dust, leaving out the quartz. He 
tried his best to make the Frenchman talk, but 
all he got out of him was that he had had 
exceptional profitable dealings with the Indians, 
and, instead of taking vanilla or cocoa beans in 
barter for his goods, he stuck to gold-dust and 
got it. That sounds all right, doesn’t it?” 

“Seems to me it does,” I replied. 

“Now you are all wrong; it doesn’t,” snapped 
Brady, triumphantly. ‘It’s all romance, and 
lam going to prove it. I examined the dust 
carefully ; some of it is placer gold, the greater 
part of it is not. The big nuggets are picked 
out from the crumbling rock. They come from 
the mountain-side, not from the river-bed, and as 
to that piece of quartz, it comes from a reef. 
You don’t find sharp edyes and fractures on a 
piece of quartz that has been rolling amongst 
the gravel for the last fifty thousand years, to be 
picked up by a Peten Indian and bartered away 
for a yellow pocket-handkerchief.” 

“Look here, Brady,” I said ; “after all, this is 
mere supposition on your part.” 

“A good hypothesis is the key to unlock the 
door of knowledge, my son,” replied my friend. 
“Mr. Boisier is most likely a very good hand at 
trading with the Indians—I don’t deny it; but 
Mr. Boisier has also a pair of good eyes and 
knows a little about geology and prospecting. 
He used both to acquire a little information on 
his first trip, and on the second he concluded 
that it was possible to do something much 
better than trading with the children of Nature. 
At the proper time he gave them the slip and 
went on a little excursion in the mountains. 
Mr. Boisier had an opinion of his own, and was 
a trifle curious to see wherefrom the Indians 
got the gold. He gave them the slip, and I 
have not the least doubt that he found what he 


was looking for in the river-beds. Our man 
didn’t stop there. He wasn’t satisfied with 
groping among the gravel. He did much 


better than that. He meant to have a thorough 
search and try his hand at what we miners call 
‘pocket-hunting,* and did it so well that he 
came across a main reef. There he chipped off 
the piece of quartz, and there he picked the 
rough nuggets from the crumbling rock. It is a 
well-known fact that more than one Lacandonte 
Indian who has only a rag of a blanket fora 
covering could point out gold-fields and hidden 
treasures that would make the Bank of England 
look a miserly concern. But we also know 


* “ Pocket-hunting,” in miners’ parlance, means starting from the 
bed of aurifer us gravels in the ravines or valleys, and gradually 
ascending the mountain-sides to search for the reefs and lodes from 
which, by denudation, the gold has become detached and deposited 
amongst the debris and gravels below.—THE AUTHOR. 


that they keep their secret mighty well, and, so 
far, nobody has come near the spot where the 
‘El Dorado’ and the ‘Gold Mountains’ they 
talk about are located. The mere mentioning 
of the name of the Peten makes people shake 
their heads. The Indians will murder you if 
you go beyond a certain point ; the mosquitoes 
will eat you up; the fever will rack you so that 
you can’t stand on your legs ; your horses or 
mules will die, and your own bones bleach on 
the hillside. ‘A fine prospect,’ you will say; 
my answer to it is, ‘Nothing venture, nothing 
have.’ I have made up my mind to have a 
look at these Gold Mountains, and the best 
thing you can do is to leave all the coffee and 
chocolate where they are and come with me. 
Let us go and see Mr. Boisier. We will have a 
talk with him and propose a partnership to 
explore and prospect the country up there. My 
experience and knowledge as a mining engineer 
will come in properly, and the moneyed people I 
know in London or New York will back our 
enterprise and make this country a second 
California. Boisier will find the trail easily 
enough to take us to the spot where he ‘struck 
oil.” He means to’ keep the secret of his dis- 
covery, I understand ; so do we, but I won’t 
hesitate to tell him, partner or no partner, that 
I am going to have a look at the Peten and the 
mountains up there.” 

“Fred Brady,” I said, thoughtfully, “I have 
never tried my hand at gold-hunting the way 
you propose it, but certainly the planter’s 
business in this part of the world is not quite 
so safe as it ought to be. There is occasionally 
a lack of stability in the ground, and the moun- 
tains spout mud and hot water. I think I 
might as well make up my mind and go with 
you on the gold hunt.” 

We were told at the bank that Monsieur 
Boisier had converted his gold-dust into coins 
and notes, had taken the coach to San José, Guate- 
mala, and by this time was most likely on the sea 
steaming for Panama. He had taken the piece 
of quartz with him, and told Sefior Medina that 
he would be back in a few.months’ time. 

Brady thought it was a pity we had missed 
the man. Perhaps he had all the gold he 
wanted; perhaps he had had enough of the Peten 
and what he had seen of it; or, lastly, he might 
have gone to turn his discovery to good account 
and come back, as he had promised. 

We had been busy for two weeks in prepara- 
tions for our intended expedition, when at 
breakfast I took up the papers the boat from 
Panama had brought. I read in the Aguila de 
Colon the following paragraph: “On Tuesday 
night cries for help were heard in Columbus 
Square, ‘the haunt of lawlessness and crime. A 
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police-officer, hastening to the spot, found at the 
foot of the monument a man mortally wounded. 
He was taken to the hospital, where Dr. 
Machado declared life extinct. A steamer 
passage ticket and other papers found on him 
disclosed the fact that his naine was Francois 
Boisizr, and that he had arrived from Panama 
on his way to New 
York. The motive of 
the murder was un- 
questionably robbery,” 
etc., etc. . 

I dropped the paper 
inastonishment. ‘The 
refugee of the Com- 
mune, the daring gold- 
hunter of the Peten, 
had come to his end 
by the knife of a 
ruffian of Colon! 


It was in the middle 
of the dry season when 
we two traders rode 
out of Guatemala City. 
Our stock-in-trade was 
stowed on a pack-mule; 
in our saddle-bags were 
a reliable compass, a 
well - tested — aneroid 
barometer, a survey 
map (which turned out 
to be the most shame- 
less document — ever 
issued from a geodetic 
office), ammunition, a 
goodly provision of 
quinine, and a small 
but excellent outfit of 
prospector’s tools. We 
sold the pack-mule at 
Soloma and transferred 
the load to the cacastes 
(crates carried on the 
back) of three Indians, 
who, by paths known 
only to themselves, 
and where a chamois is 
afraid to tread, set off 


over the mountains. “tree tNvIANs, py PATHS KNOWN ONLY TO THEMSEL 
WHEKE A CHAMOIS IS AFRAID TO TREAD, SET OFF OV. 
THE MOUNTAINS,” 


We followed the 
regular road on our 
mounts, and the same day fell in with a Scotch- 
man at the head of a dozen Indians, their wives 
and children, and soon made friends. They were 
bound on an expedition to cut mahogany and 
gauba trees in the Sierra, and intended to stay 
out till the rainy season drove them in. 

‘The same evening when we put up our camp 


for the night I noticed two of the Indians busily 
engaged in stripping off with their huge 
machetes (knives) the spiny leaves of a cactus 
plant and piercing a hole in the centre of the 
leaves, which they then strung on a rope at 
intervals of a foot apart. It looked a formidable 
garland, and I couldn’t help asking what it was 
meant for. I was greatly 
surprised to hear that 
this part of the country 
was infested with huge 
blood - sucking _ bats. 
Horses and other 
beasts of burden if not 
properly protected 
were soon rendered 
useless by the repeated 
attacks of these blood- 
thirsty marauders. To 
prevent this the remedy 
was simple and_inge- 
nious. The ropes with 
the spiny leaves were 
strung above the heads 
and backs of the 
animals, and as the bat 
alights from above in 
its flight it comes in 
contact with the for- 
midable spines of the 
cactus leaves, with the 
result of tearing and 
lacerating the finemem- 
brane of its extended 
wings, ending in the 
utter discomfiture of 
the nocturnal aggressor. 
lasked the Indian how 
we ourselves would 
fare, and was told to - 
pull my blanket close 
up to my ears or I would 
have cause to repént 
in the morning. 

At night I strolled 
over to where the 
horses were picketed 
out, and sure enough 
several of the huge 
marauders were hover- 
ing about, flitting to 
and fro, but evidently 
too wise to break through the enchanted circle. 
I had learned something, and afterwards never 
failed to protect our own animals in this simple 
but highly efficient manner. 

Soon we said farewell to our. travelling com- 
panions—their roadiclay-west, ours(north-—and 
in a leisurely way, to husband the strength of 


THE 


“VME HOKE WERKE GUARDED FROM VARUIRE BATS BY CACTUS*LEAVES SUSHEAOBD ON KOFES. | 


our mounts for the arduous work that lay before 
us, reached San Benito. Our carrier Indians 
had arrived and spread the news that we were 
going to trade in the Peten and Lacandontes 
country, so that we soon became the objects of 
curiosity in the small place, and the Alcalde 
came to pay us a visit. He was a good, kind 
old man, and shook his head repeatedly when 
we spoke of our venture. 

*“*Sefiores,” he said, “I have never been there 
myself, but from what I have heard about the 
country and the people I wouldn’t advise my 
worst enemy to put a foot in it. The Indians 
are a different class of people from those you 
meet here. ‘They are savages, living in their 
huts or in the cliffs high up in the mountains. 
They have a little patch of maize, enough to 
keep them in /orti//as, and a few goats. Birds 
and game are plentiful. They are good shots 


with bow and arrow and have old flint-locks 
Vol. xvi-—42. 
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besides. There is one trail in 
the country, and no other road 
that you could find or follow. 
It leads up to a place called 
‘La Gran ‘Tinaja’ (the Great 
Kettle), a large valley in a 
maze of mountains. I don’t 
think you will go as far as that, 
but in case you do, you won't 
go much farther ; they won’t 
let you, and if you persist 
there is little hope to see you 
ever come back again. Some 
months ago a Frenchman went 
up there, and when he came 
back--a skeleton sitting on a 
mule, that fell down when she 
stopped—he told me all this. 
The Indians are all right 
so long as you stick to 
your trading and keep to the 
trail; they watch you closely 
although you might never put 
eyes on them or see a single 
one all the time.” 

“Senor Alcalde,” I said, 
“how are we to do our barter- 
ing without seeing our 
customers ?” 

The old man told us how it 
was done, but I shall mention 
later on the peculiar mode of 
our commercial transactions 
with the Indians. 

On the morning of our 
departure a good many of the 
people turned out to give us 
a send-off. The good Alcalde 
brought a huge leather bottle 
full of the strongest essence of coffee, and a bag 
of sun-dried meat, as a parting gift. 

“You might need it,” he said, “when you 
haven’t anything else.” 

It was a welcome present at the time; it 
became a priceless one later on. 


Two weeks’ travel brought us within the heart 
of the Sierra del Peten. The only practicable 
route was the valley, flanked on both sides by 
densely wooded, steep mountains. A few huts 
on the cliffs or on the summit of a precipitous 
hill were the only signs that the country was 
inhabited. Occasionally we had a glimpse of 
the inhabitants watching us furtively from the 
top of the hills. 

Pasture and game were in abundance, and we 
always found a pleasant site for our camp near 
a creek or under the shelterof some gigantic tree. 

Everything had gone oncwell so far, and our 
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trading with the Indians had begun in earnest. 
We offered small quantities of our goods for 
barter, to make our stock last as long as 
possible, and enable us to advance into the 
country without arousing suspicion about the 
real object of our wanderings. 

The Alcalde had spoken true ; we saw little or 
next to nothing of our customers. All we had 
to do was to put our goods, knives, trinkets, 
beads, spools of silk or cotton thread, small 
mirrors, and kerchiefs in separate small heaps 
in a conspicuous place—under a large india- 
tubber tree or beside a shelving rock or a 
huge boulder—and retire to our camp. The 
following morning vanilla pods, cocoa beans, or 
gold-dust deposited 
near the heaps con- 
stituted the offer- 
ing for barter. The 
latter became the 
chief staple the 
more we advanced 
in the country, re- 
placing the two 
other commodities. 

We disposed of 
the cocoa beans 
and the vanilla 
pods, getting rid of 
their weight at the 
first opportunity, 
taking good care 
they should not be 
found by the 
Indians. ‘ 

When the gold- 
dust offered for our 
goods seemed _in- 
sufficient we left 
both undisturbed, 
and in most cases 
on our return found 
an additional in- 
crease had been 


made. Bargain or 
no bargain, we 
never missed a 


single article from 
the heaps, although we hardly saw anything 
of our customers, except a head peeping from 
a cliff high above or a dusky figure hidden 
in the thicket. They deserve praise for scrupu- 
lous integrity and honesty in their dealings. 
Sometimes we found a friendly offering in the 
shape of a reed basket full of grilled maize cakes 
and some goats’ milk in a calabash gourd. 
Brady invariably pointed out to me the 
smooth and rounded-off appearance of the small 
nuggets or pin-heads of the gold-dust. 


““WE DISPLAYED OUR GOODS FOR BARTER IN A CONSPICUOUS PLACE.” 


“Now what do you think of Mr. Boisier’s 
bartering and the rough hazel-nuts he brought 
back?” he asked. “Was it all guesswork ? 
Look at the country we have traversed for the 
last two days. I grant you it is a howling 
wilderness. I haven’t a single spot on my whole 
body that isn’t gnawed and pricked by these 
wretched mosquitoes and other fiends.” 

Millions of small flies followed us in our 
march. We had them in our eyes, noses, and 
ears by the thousand. The mules became 
restive and refused to advance. Dense clouds 
of these pests dogged our steps until evening, 
when they made room for other tormentors— 
mosquitoes, fiercer and more dangerous in their 
attacks. Brady 
already felt the 
fever creeping 
through his veins, 
and began to dose 
himself with 
quinine. 

We were then 
travelling on a 
stretch of tableland 
hemmed in on both 
sides by a chain of 
moderately high 
hills. Here and 
there were huge 
mounds, some cap- 
ped with ruins, and 
fragments of great 
blocks of stone 
covered with hiero- 
glyphics and other 
carvings—the ves- 
tiges of a civiliza- 
tion of a bygone 
age — were scat- 
tered in many 
places. The rem- 
nant of a bridge or 
canal lock recalled 
to memory the time 
when these silent 
wilds were peopled 
with thousands and 
thousands of industrious beings, who followed 
their various vocations and worshipped their 
gods in the temples of the mounds. 

Gradually the hills drew close together, and 
through a narrow gap we entered a large cir- 
cular valley enclosed on all sides by steep 
mountains. A gorge at the northern end and 
two smaller ones near the gap we had entered 
by were the only outlets of this gigantic amphi- 
theatre. We had reached the “Gran Tinaja,” 
the Great Kettle. We, had )heard (of this 
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place as the terminal point of all travellers ; 
henceforth the Indians would oppose farther 
advance. 

It was here we consulted our map and found 
that, according to its information, we ought to 
be on a -beautiful plain watered by various 
streams, and not in a mountain pass with peaks 
thousands of feet in height. It caused little 
surprise, accustomed as we had become to the 
brilliant vagaries 
of the precious 
document. 

We camped 
near thegap, and 
the next morn- 
ing made for the 
northern outlet. 
Some small deer 
browsing among 
the huge boul- 
ders scarcely 
lifted their heads 
tolook at us, and 
we began to 
climb up the 
ravine, following 
the dry bed of 
a mountain 
stream. I was in 
advance, and 
came to a sud- 
den halt beside 
atrifling obstacle 
in my path. Two 
forked sticks, 
with a third 
placed horizon- 
tally across, had 
been fixed in the 
ground ; a little 
farther on a 
bunch of dried 
grass floated 
from the end of 
a slender pole, 
a kind of barrier 
such as children might set up in a playful mood. 
In this mountain fastness, however, its meaning 
was plain—‘‘ Private Grounds ; Trespassers will 
be Prosecuted.” 

I looked round and above. The mountain 
gorge was silent and deserted. It was here the 
Lacandontes evidently meant to impede farther 
advance beyond the Great Kettle. The gorge, 
most likely, was the entrance to the sole 
practicable mountain pass through the Sierra, 
leading to the head-waters and the valley of the 
Umazintla and its tributaries and the San Pedro 
River. 


“WE CONSULTED OUR MAP AND FOUND THAT, ACCORDING TO ITS INFORMATION, WE 
OUGHT TO BE ON A BEAUTIFUL PLAIN.” 
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Brady made a few steps forward to obtain 
a more extended view of the ravine, and 
had passed the pole with the bunch of grass, 
when a shrill cry sounded from above, followed 
by a huge boulder crashing down some distance 
off, scattering stones and rocks in all directions. 
The ponderous missile had been launched as a 
warning should we persist in our advance. 

We turned on our heels, with a parting salute 
as an intimation 
that we would 
not for anything 
in the world 
ruffle the feel- 
ings of our in- 
visible monitors, 
and returned to 
our camp. 

‘Thenext morn- 
ing, long before 
-sunrise, we were 
in one of the 
canyonsnear the 
gap; we thought 
it would be 
worth our while 
to try by a flank 
march to cross 
the first. moun- 
tain chain, and 
by changing our 
direction to the 
north - west ac- 
complish by 
stratagem what 
we had failed to 
do by our open 
move the day 
before. 

We were 
climbing and 
plodding along 
a narrow gorge, 
over rounded 
pebbles of great 
size and huge 
boulders polished by the swirling waters of a river 
which had flowed there when the world still was 
young, eating its way through the gigantic cliffs 
of granite and porphyry rising on both sides. 

The canyon became narrower as we advanced, 
and ata point where it made a sharp turning 
we were suddenly confronted by a number of 
Indians armed with guns, bows, arrows, and 
machetes. 

It was the first sight we had of the denizens 
of the Peten, and their attitude left no doubt as 
to their intentions. 

The leader shouted, the words“ Laka! laka!” 
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at the same time motioning us with his arm to 
go back. We parleyed and expressed our pacific 
intentions by signs of submission, and, to play 
our parts of traders to the end, I opened our 
bag and, taking out a couple of small mirrors, 
offered them to the 
leader. He grinned 
and took one of 
them with evident 
pleasure, but con- 
tinued to pro- 
nounce the words 
“Laka! laka!” 


which evidently 
meant “Back! 
back!” The cliffs 


above became alive 
with more Indians, 
their shouts threat- 
ening and _ their 
gestures vidlent 
and full of menace. 
‘They had watched 
our steps, and with 
their consummate 
knowledge of the 
country had assem- 
bled) in) numbers 
at the proper place 
to turn us back or 
get rid of us in 
some other way, 

The same even- 
ing we were sitting 
in our old camp in 
the Great Kettle, 
baffled and de- 
feated. The In- 
dians, their suspi- 
cions aroused by 
this our second attempt to cross the moun- 
tains, were evidently determined to prevent our 
advance, and kept strict guard. 

“Fred,” I said, “our friends mean to stick to 
us. They smell a rat, and think of us as two 
éonafide impostors, not bona-fide traders. Iam 
sure there are a dozen of them watching us from 
the cliffs and another dozen lurking in the 
woods. We shall never cross the Sierra the 
way we tried it before.” 

“T am afraid we sha’n't,” said Brady. “It 
would be an everlasting shame, though, if we 


fail where the Frenchman succeeded. What’s 
your idea about it?” 
“Oh, simple enough,” I replied. ‘‘ We've 


got to go back.” 

“Go back!” echoed Brady, his eyes wide 
open. ‘Do you mean to say we are to give it 
up for good? I always thought you had a little 


“WE WERE SUDDENLY CONFRONTED KY A NUMHER OF INDIANS.” 
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backbone in your anatomy and knew a lot 
about Indians and their ways! Put your wits to 
some use, instead of talking about going back.” 
“That’s precisely what I am doing, my- 
irascible friend,” I said. ‘Let us make them 
believe that we have 
done enough trad- 
ing; that we are 
going to where we 
came from, and 
have given up al- 
together the idea of 
going beyond the 
Kettle. To play the 
game well it may 
become necessary 
to retreat as far as 
the Laguna of San 
Diego. It depends 
entirely on their 
tactics when we 
have watched them 
as closely as they 
have watched us. 
We shall have to 
go into hiding ina 
safe place for a 
cou le of days, and 
when we have made 
sure they are satis- 
fied that we have 
left their country 
we will resume our 
journey. A march 
along the western 
slope of the Sierra, 
instead of the valley 
we came by, must 
bring us to the 
mountain spurs that 
close the Tinaja to the north ; once there, we are 
tolerably sure to make our way to where, as you 
say, the watershed runs east and west, and 
the beds necessarily lie in the area of the main 
drainage. You are a geologist and a practical 
miner, and therefore you ought to know. [am 
afraid all the ‘roughing it’ we have had will be 
mere child’s play compared with what is in store 
for us. It doesn’t matter. Let us get at the 
yellow stuff, and clear out of the wilderness 
before the rainy season overtakes us. To- 
morrow we'll break camp and let the Indians 
hear and see that we are on the homeward march.” 
Our ruse succeeded beyond expectation. Our 
intentionally precipitated retreat led the Indians 
to the belief that we had given up all idea of 
advancing into the country against their wishes. 
Keeping out of sight they> ha evertheless, 
kept close watchDon -us foe tl lator ‘four days 
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judging by the signals and imita- 
tions of the screech of certain birds 
we frequently heard. We had gone 
back as far as the San Diego moun- 
tains, and then, hiding in the cliffs 
for a couple of days, made doubly 
sure that we could safely start on 
our venturesome march to force 
a passage over the mountains. 

The manifold obstacles we en- 
countered made it ditficult to find 
our way in this labyrinth of peaks, 
crags, gorges, ravines, and valleys. 
We had to rely exclusively on 
compass and barometer, and, con- 
sidering everything, our mistakes 
were few and soon corrected. We 
had skirted the western side of the 
mountain chain running north and 
south and entered a large valley. 
On the eastern side roge a mass of 
hills, mountains, and _table-land ; 
on the western a chain of isolated 
hillocks, terminating in a high 
plateau. To the north the Sierra, 
densely wooded, towered up to a 
great height in a succession of ter- 
races, cut up by steep ravines and 
gullies. It was a maze, a jumble, 
a labyrinth such as I had never 
seen before. The delight it caused 
to my friend Brady is hard to 
describe. The wilder, the more 
desolate it became, the higher rose 
his spirits. 

“Let us reach the other side 
and we shall see gold by the 
bucketful,” he said. 

Before attempting the ascent we 
lay well concealed for a day in a quaint hiding- 
place. A mound covered with gigantic cactus 
plants, like so many organ-pipes, seemed to 
lend itself admirably to our purpose. On closer 
examination we found on one. side an 
entrance, with carved lintels and posts, leading 
to a large chamber, partially filled up with 
debris and stones. The squealing of innumer- 
able bats and the uncomfortable rustling of 
snakes in it prevented us from making it our 
abode ; so, cutting our way through the cactus 
plants, we camped on top of the mound, from 
where we commanded a good view of the valley. 

The first mishap happened here. One of our 
mules, having fed on some poisonous herb or 
been stung by a venomous snake, dropped dead. 
This was a serious loss under the circumstances, 
as we had to transfer its burden partly to the 
back of the remaining mule and partly to our own. 

Nothing daunted, we made the ascent of the 


“WE FOUND ON ONF SIDE AN ENTRANCF, WITH CARVED LINTELS AND POSTS, LEADING 
TO A LARGE CHAMBER, PARTIALLY FILLED UP WITH DEBRIS AND STONES.” 


mountain and, reaching the highest terrace, 
commanded a large view of the whole range. 
We called it ‘Mount Hope,” and the huge 
mounds or hills that extended over the terrace 


~ or plateau, “ Stony Points.” 


We decided to select a proper site for a 
camp, whence we could pursue our explorations 
in various directions. A small valley, well 
timbered, and a creek running through it, 
offered the most desirable location; but we 
decided, for safety’s sake, to select the top of 
one of the hills for our temporary abode. 1 
made my way up one of these hills, over rocky 
and uneven ground, and finally reached the 
summit, which looked like the top of a gigantic 
Norman keep, with overhanging battlements. 
The rock had partly crumbled away, leaving a 
shelf or cornice projecting all round. 

Several attempts-to_ climb up proved un- 
successful, andd ‘had welluiigh given up the task 
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when a stout sapling, which had grown out close 
to the rocky wall, attracted my notice. Squeezing 
myself between it and the rock, I raised myself 
high enough to reach the projecting shelf with 
my hands, when suddenly the stone my feet 
were resting on gave way, swung round as if on 
a pivot, and toppled over. I just caught the 
sapling in time to save myself from a nasty fall. 
In the place the stone had formerly occupied 
remained a gap sufficiently wide to allow me to 
clamber up and reach the plateau with com- 
parative ease. It was covered with a dense 
growth of orchite shrub and trees, the soil 
hidden by a carpet of the sensitive mimosa 
that quivered and moved as I made my way 
through the thicket. Suddenly I came on a 
huge stone image, half hidden by the luxuriant 
vegetation. The stone god, w'th his impassable 
stare and enigmatic smile, seemed to ask me, 
“What is it that brings 
you here to disturb my 
repose and solitude ?” 
A circular receptacle in 
the stone, — showing 
traces of fire, bore wit- 
ness that in former 
times the curling wreaths 
of smoke rose to tickle 
the nostril of the god 
with the smell of human 
sacrifice. ‘The summit 
of the hill, I saw, was 
the site of an ancient 
temple, and the stone 
idol, with the broken 
fragments of carved 
stones at its base, was 
all that remained of the 
sacred structure. 

The Central Ameri- 
can Indians have great 
veneration and awe 
for such places, and 
seldom or never venture 
in the vicinity of the 
vengeful deities. The 
stone god would protect 
us, if we chose to re- 
main under his egis, 
from discovery and 
molestation. 

A hut of branches and 
boughs was soon put up 
for a shelter, and with 
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constructed some rude steps in the gap. What 
with hoisting, pulling,and pushing we succeeded 
in landing our one remaining mule safely on the 
plateau. We took pains to obliterate all traces 
of our toil and made it impossible to detect the 
passage that led to the seemingly inaccessible 
summit. The orchite shrub furnished the best of 
forage for our mount and the creek at the bottom 
of the hill ensured a supply of good water. 

By this time my friend Brady’s condition 
filled me with grave apprehensions; the fever 
had taken hold of him with an iron grip. ‘The 
large doses of quinine he took had little effect 
to combat the evil and began to seriously impair 
his hearing and memory. With an iron will and 
a cheerful disposition, however, he made light 
of it, and insisted that we should begin opera- 
tions on the morrow. 

“We are on the western slope of the Maya 
Sierra,” he said, “and 
an hours walk ought 
to bring -us to the 
promised land.” 

The next morning an 
hour’s climbing brought 
us to the top of a ridge 
formed by precipitous 
cliffs of granite, rising 
almost perpendicularly 
from the valley below. 
Avsmall river winding 
its way divided the land, 
and on the opposite 
side rose a chain of flat- 
topped hills, cut in 
nuany places by steep 
chasms and _ gorges. 
‘They looked for all the 
world like — gigantic 
square boxes, and the 
stratum of grey basalt 
on top likea lid. Brady’s 
prediction proved to be 
correct. We were in 
sight of the promised 
land. Beyond a doubt 
we had the “Cajas del 
Tata” (the Master’s 
Chest) before us—the 
legendary Gold Moun- 
tains of the-* Peten, 
which it was said no 
white man should look 

: upon and live to tell 
Ur THE saceD staucrure” the tale ! 


(To be concluded.) 


In Unknown Baltistan 
By Fanny Buttock Workman, F.R.S.G.S., M.R.A.S. 


The narrative of a record mountaineering expedition. 


The authoress and her husband made the first 


ascent of the unexplored Hoh-Lumba glacier, and then accomplished an exciting traverse of a mag- 


nificent range hitherto untrodden by human foot. 


The striking photographs lend additional intere’ 


to this famous lady-climber’s account of her unique journey. 


sa NE of the most exciting journeys of 
(PRA) our last expedition to the North- 
(f |) West Himalayas was the exploration 
NED p})} of the unknown Hoh-Lumba glacier 
mera and the first ascent of the great 
saddle at its source. After three wéeks’ march- 
ing from Srinagar, Kashmir, we came on 
June 18th to the small village of Hoh, at the 
entrance of the Hoh valley, which leads to the 
glacier. Our munshi, or interpreter, and a 
village chief had been sent on ahead to collect 
coolies and supplies, so no time was lost, and 
the following day the caravan—made up of six 
Europeans, native servants, a long file of 
luggage coolies, sixteen sheep, and ten goats— 
started up the Hoh nala, or ravine. A narrow, 
difficult path, often blocked by fallen rocks, 
winds upward along barren mountain flanks 
overhanging the narrow gorge, through which 
the noisy, khaki-coloured Hoh torrent fights its 
tortuous way to join the Braldu river far below. 
By 3 p.m. the cara- 
van emerged on a 
wide green maidan, 
or meadow, sprinkled 
with trees, among 
which cows grazed 
or drank at musical 


rivulets. This was 
Nangma Tapsa 
(eleven thousand 


eight hundred feet), 
and here camp was 
pitched under the 
moraine end of the 
new glacier. 

Rain and snow fell 
at night and most of 
the next morning, and 
while we waited a day 
for better weather 
coolies laden with 
wood were sent up 
higher to make a 
cache, for, judging 
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THE CARAVAN ASCENDING THE GREAT HOH-LUMBA GLACI 


from appearances, we had nearly reached the 
timber-line. This means a lot of trouble when 
snow-camps are made, as coolies hired to carry 
wood will only take the smallest possible loads, 
and, if not watched constantly, will throw away 
sticks as they go along, so that by the time 
camp is reached the burdens of ten men equal 
about what two might carry. When the cook 
has taken what he needs, and the coolies begged 
or stolen what they want, little remains for future 
use, and it is therefore necessary to keep twenty 
men daily on the move, bringing up or trans- 
porting fuel to higher camps. 

Starting again when the weather improved, a 
thousand-foot climb brought us to the ice, where 
a problem confronted us. A short distance 
above, at the base ofa mountain promontory, 
two large glaciers ascended in slightly different 
directions. This was quite unexpected, for the 


Survey map indicates but one long glacier. 
Having decided, with the aid of a compass, 
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upon the one which ran in the direction we 
wished to go, we headed for this. Late winter 
snow covered everything—crevasses, moraines, 
and lower mountain spurs alike. Where on 
other glaciers patches of earth for tents had 
been found and a little grass for the goats, only 
a jutting ledge of rocks broke here and there 
the great white mantle that in June still held the 
mountain world in the sleep of winter. The 
only animal adapted to this environment is the 
ibex, which we saw in large numbers on the bare 
spots of the mountain-sides. Our goats and 
sheep were sent back to the meadow below—the 
sheep to be killed and forwarded as needed— 


From a\ 


and we continued onwards, prepared to camp on 
snow. 

After a night of continuous snow and wind 
it cleared, and when we had torn out the hard- 
frozen tent-pegs the ice-coated tents were packed 
and the slow-moving coolies put in motion. 
They are seen in the first photograph ascending 
the great glacier, which is walled in by mighty 
peaks, increasing in grandeur the higher one 
goes. 

The surface of the glacier is very undulating, 
rising and descending in snowy hillocks, appear- 
ing, as in this view, like the slopes of a snow- 
mountain. Toward its culmination the Hoh- 
Lumba, bending north, spread into an elevated 
snow-basin circled by lines of immense granite 
needles. At that early season their remarkable 
knife-like and sword-like forms, dashed with fresh 
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snow, presented one of the most impressive and 
bizarre mountain scenes I have ever met with. 
The “aiguilles” of the Mont Blanc chain if 
transported here would be but the veriest off- 
shoots of these ethereal towering pinnacles of . 
the Himalayas. 

Well in advance of the lagging coolies the 
guides and ourselves climbed to the top of a 
large, snow-capped rock, where we are seen in 
the next photograph having a look around. In 
the vast ring of mountains there was but one 
depression, a snow col connecting the tall 
aiguille rising in the centre of the picture with 
a snow mountain, which was, perhaps, climbable, 


[Photo. 


and would offer a view of the unknown beyond, 
so alluring to the mountaineer in unexplored 
lands. 

To arrive at the base of this co/ there was still 
a sweep of ascending glacier, which would take 
the coolies at their waning gait two hours to 
reach, and we accordingly pushed on, leaving 
them resting and grumbling below. Arrived 
under the great ice-fall descending from the co/, 
we had lunch on a snow-slope safe from ava- 
lanches, and discussed the chances of an ascent 
the next day. An hour passed and not a coolie 
appeared. At last two men came up to say the 
caravan would go no higher, as many of the 
men were mountain-sick, and there was neither 
wood nor water where we wished to stop. It 
was certainly an inhospitable place to put up in ; 
there was not a rock_ in sight,cand) «nd ~water— 
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only the great snow expanse stretching below 
and the stern mountain sentinels watching 
above. Yet camp there we must, if the high 
saddle was to be climbed the day after, so I 
remained waiting while the others returned to 
the coolies to tell them that I could not remain 
overnight without a tent, and to drive them up. 
Two hours I waited alone in the heart of this 
stupendous ice-world, where the silence of 
Nature becomes at moments more oppressive 
and nerve-racking than the constant booming of 
cannon. This intense silence was pierced once 
or twice by the sullen roar of an avalanche, 
which could be seen starting like a snowball 
from a sharp slant, gathering force as it rushed 
downward, until far below, in immense blocks, 
bounding and leaping one 
over the other, it crashed 
upon the glacier, throw- 
ing out a blinding snow- 


mist that obscured the 
view for half a mile 
across. Here, at the 


height of Mont Blane, it 
will hardly be believed 
that I suffered greatly 
from the heat of the sun; 
but such was the case, for 
between two and _ three 
o’clock the sun thermo- 
meter at my side registered 
one hundred and seventy 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

Finally the coolies came 
dragging along, and when 
they had all arrived and 
deposited their loads we 
put them to work tramp- 
ing down the soft snow 
to make places for the 
tents. The next photo- 
graph shows “Camp des Aiguilles” pitched at 
this spot, at an altitude of fifteen thousand eight 
hundred feet. The provision boxes and wood 
piles may be seen in front of the tents. 

By the time the tents were furnished with 
our scanty camp furniture the sun disappeared, 
and at five o’clock it was freezing hard—a 
strange contrast to a temperature of one 
hundred and seventy degrees in the sun recorded 
three hours earlier. ‘lo make a fire at these 
snow-bivouacs a rough stove has to be impro- 
vised with three or four stones. As none were 
at hand, and the coolies had neglected to bring 
them up from below, we had to content our- 
selves with boiling snow for water to make tea, 
which is a long process, and our dinner con- 
sisted of tinned meats warmed over a Primus 


stove. Before I turned into my sleeping-bag 
Vol. xvi —43. 
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for the night I called the shivering cook to my 
tent and told him that, as we were to stay two 
nights at that place, he must see that there was 
a good dinner of roast meat and plenty of water 
for a bath when we returned from the mountain 
the next evening. He grumbled, saying he 
could not build a fire. “Send the men for 
stones ; there will be time enough to-morrow,” 
I replied, inexorably, and tied the tent flaps 
against the icy outside blast. 

The guides called us at three-thirty the next 
morning, and in an hour we stood under a star- 
lit sky in a temperature of twenty degrees 
adjusting the rope between us for the start for 
the pass. We had hoped to find a way up the 
high ice-fall, but on reaching the base the huge 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED FEET AWOVE SKA-LEVEL. 
From a Photo, 


séracs were found too formidable ; so we de- 
cided to skirt the rock-wall to the right, crossing 
some yawning chasms and traversing the abrupt 
snow-slants perched above a series of perpen- 
dicular precipices upon the flank of the peak to 
the right of the co/. By the time we arrived 
at the upper slopes it was necessary to eat 
something, for we were thoroughly chilled, in 
spite of the exercise. After a hasty lunch, 
composed of a kola biscuit and a bit of con- 
gealed meat, we were off again. Absolute 
silence reigned amongst us, broken only by the 
sharp click of the ice-axe on the frozen surface 
as the leader chopped out each step of the way. 

On we went, higher and higher, catching now 
and again glimpses of the tents poised like flies 
on the snow-fields two thousarid-feet below. At 
last we arrived Ona plateau, where a halt was 
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made before attacking the final thousand feet to 
the top. 

The last part was less steep, but the heat 
became as oppressive as the cold had been 
painful in the early morning, and the effects of 
the rarefied atmosphere were obvious. 

Such annoyances were, however, forgotten 
when, finishing a long slope, we realized that 
the top of the co/ was attained. Great peaks 
loomed ahead from the Hunza side, and we 
were pressing forward to see it all, when the 
head guide called, ‘Stop! it is a cornice.” We 
halted instantly, realizing at once as we glanced 
around that we were standing on a huge curling 
snow-cornice overhanging a terrific precipice. 


atatime could do this in safety he returned, 
and I went out next to where I could look over 
the wonderful cornice. The sensation was 
extraordinary. I stood alone on a glittering ice- 
shelf, suspended, as it were, in mid-air. To the 
right and left and in front, as far as the eye 
could reach, rose a mighty world of unexplored 
summits; and four thousand feet beneath, 
separated from me only by a snow-band, swept 
a placid white glacier. 

As every Alpinist knows, such moments are 
stupendous — more awesome, yet filled with 
more keen enjoyment, than months of ordinary 
existence. The wind lashed my clothes about 
me; and suddenly appreciating its force, and 


ON THE SUMMIT OF THE COL DES AIGUILLES—ASCENDED FOR THE FIRST TIME BY THE AUTHORESS AND HER PARTY. 
From a Photo, 


This rounded ice-tongue projected far beyond 
the main mountain, and, having consequently 
no support, any sudden impact on its surface 
might cause it to cave in and disappear into the 
abyss below, taking us with it. 

Cautiously we moved back to the solid snow- 
plateau, where, although a gale was blowing, the 
camera was extracted from the ruck-sack and a 
photograph of the party taken by the porter. 
The Col des Aiguilles, ascended for the first 
time by our party, proved to be eighteen 
thousand six hundred feet high. 

“T must have a look over that cornice before 
I descend,” I said to the guide, so, firmly held 
by us all, he advanced slowly out upon it, feeling 
each step as he went. Finding that one person 


the fact that a few steps forward might pre- 


_ Cipitate me into eternity, I turned and joined 


the others in their place of safety. The descent 
to camp was made in safety, though we reached 
it cold and tired. The resourceful cook regaled 
us with a dinner of roast mutton and custard 
pudding, thus showing that he had managed to 
light a fire and conduct his culinary operations 
creditably even in the icy wilderness of Hoh- 
Lumba. 

Descending again to its junction with the 
Hoh-Lumba, we ascended the Lasbon, the 
second long glacier, which runs nearly parallel 
with the Hoh. 

Much later in the season of thejsame year, 
after completing jour: record astehtS on the 
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a summit of needle-like sharpness, 
which we passed on our way. : 

Next morning we broke camp befoie 
five, as the pass was three or more 
hours distant, and it was desirable if 
possible to take the caravan across the 
same day. - 

The hard glacier, which offered good 
walking, was soon reached, and in three 
hours we were at the bare of the co/, 
where, on a snow field just touched by 
the early sunlight, everyone had break- 
fast, the sheep and goats nibbling snow 
as placidly as they would have eaten 
grass. The chief who had charge of 
the coolies remonstrated, but I had 
insisted on bringing the animals for 
use in future camps, and, as it proved, 
they walked better and gave less trouble 
in making the difficult passage than the 
coolies. After breakfast the guides led 
the way, over tracks they had made the 
previous day, up the rather steep slopes 
leading to the cof The unique pho- 
tograph at the foot of this page shows 
our Caravan. 

With snowy heights expanding on all 
MF = sides it was a pretty ht to see the 


ON THE WAY TO THE HOI A WEAUTIFUL INACCESSIILE PERAK, WITH A 


From a| SUMMIT OF NKEDLE-LIKE SHARPNESS. iPhoto. long line of men and animals ascend- 

ing the virgin pass, now traversed by 

Chogo Loongma glacier, as previously described human feet for the first time. All went 
in THe Wipe WoriLp MaGazinE,* instead of smoothly until the narrow snow ¢o/ was reached, 


descending the Chogo Loongma to 
return to human habitation we 
decided to attempt the passage of 
the great range separating it from 
another glacier to the east. 

Of course, this meant taking the 
whole caravan and camp kit, which 
was likely to be a difficult business, 
particularly as the passes, if travers- 
able at al, were sure to be very 
high and snowy. 

We selected the Bolucho, an east 
branch of the Chogo Loongma, 
and pushed up it with the caravan 
in quest of a practicable pass. The 
guides went two days’ journey ahead 
to make a reconnaissance. Follow- 
ing them up we met at a camp at 
fourteen thousand feet, where they 
brought the news that there was a 
fine pass at the source of the glacier, 
which would probably prove practic- 
able for the coolies. The tele- 
photograph rep: oduced above shows 
a beautiful inaccessible peak, with 


a : . THE CARAVAN TRAVERSING THF BOLUCHO-PASS, NEVER BEFORE TRODDEN 
* See our issue for January, 1904.— Ep. brom al BY, HUMAN (Foamy Uhoto. 
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where we arrived before the porters soon after 
ten Q’clock. 

In a warm snow depression we took observa- 
tions which made the height of the saddle 
seventeen’ thousand one hundred feet. The 
descent from this was evidently to be a difficult 
matter for the fifty-five men under our lead. 
First there was a cornice, through which the 
guides had broken a path, but which still looked 
formidable enough as a coolie passage. A rope 
was tightly fastened above it, to offer a hand- 
hold to the coolies as they trod backwards 
between the narrow sides of the cornice to the 
wall below. ‘This snow-wall dropped below the 
cornice for about one thousand feet at an angle 
of sixty degrees, to where it ended in easy 
slants, and seemed 
at first glance an un- 
conquerable barrier 
for coolies to pass. 
After heavy new 
snow it would have 
been dangerous even 
for experts, for its 
entire surface was 
furrowed by the pas- 
sage of previous 
avalanches, but the 
weather was settled 
and the new snow of 
recent storms had 
already fallen, so 
there was no danger 
to be apprehended 
on that score. While 
the coolies were 
arriving on the saddle 
the two guides cut 
steps for several 
hundred feet on the 
other side. 

The next picture, 
which shows me sur- 
rounded by the live- 
stock, is probably the 
first and only photograph ever taken of goats 
and sheep standing at over seventeen thousand 
feet above the sea-level. 

On the return of the guides it was decided 
that I should lead the way down the wall roped 
between the head guide and porter, the second 
guide and Dr. Hunter Workman remaining 
above to assist the coolies. 

Now the passage of even a broken cornice 
may be exciting. A solid but abominably steep 
kind of spiral staircase had been hewn out. 
Reaching the last step of this, with one foot 
suspended in the air, it was necessary to face 
inward and take a side leap to a distant step on 


MRS. WORKMAN, WITH THE SHEE! AND GOATS, STANDING 
SEVENTEEN THOUSAND FEET ABOVE SEA-LEVEL. 
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the wall. I held my breath, for the certainty of 
alighting on that step was not absolute, and the 
view of the downward vista was appalling. 
However, no accident happened. We hext 
descended the wall straight, keeping the rope 
very taut between us, and had gone down about 
four hundred feet when the other§ began helping 
the coolies one at a time through the cornice. 
With this assistance and the aid afforded by the 
fastened rope they made the passage comfort- 
ably, and started down the big steps of the wall. 
In the meantime we had moved a few paces 
across the wall, out of their direct track, and in 
view of rapidly ensuing events it was fortunate 
that we did so. 

The guide was busy cutting steps across an 
avalanche - scored 
coulotr, when we 
heard the sizzle of 
snow rapidly falling 
over the route just 
behind us. As we 
turned, startled, to 
see what had caused 
the avalanche, a 
coolie rushed down- 
wards past us at 
lightning speed, with 
arms and legs in the 
air, grooving out the 
snow in his flight, 
and throwing a thick, 
powdery mist over 
us all. 

There is a guide 
at Chamonix noted 
for making descents 
in fabulously short 
time, but his record 
is now broken, for 
this Balti coolie 
glissaded down that 
thousand - foot wall 
in less than two 
minutes! He landed, 
too, safely head uppermost at the bottom, which 
is more than the mountaineer would probably 
have done. Although told by the guide how to 
step and use his stick, the coolie, being utterly 
ignorant of snow-walking, preferred his own way 
of treading, and had either made a mis-step or 
entered voluntarily upon that lightning glissade. 

This exciting episode set the nervous ones, 
who were peering over the cornice above, to 
remonstrating, although it was not till a second 
coolie whizzed by that they became vociferous. 
This second unfortunate, with a tent on his 
back, was more erratic in his movements than 
the, first, and( treated) «as (to the spectacle of a 
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series of somersaults, at the completion of which 
he was seen sprawling at the bottom, while the 
tent, having extricated itself from his back, 
lay an eighth of a mile beyond him on the 
glacier. 

Two other coolies had meantime, by careful 
treading, passed safely over more than half the 
wall, while we remained stationary, watching the 
progress of events. Finally a third blundered, 
and slid past us with a speed of the four winds. 
He carried a box of stores, which during the 
rapid gymnastics of his downward career left his 
back and burst, its contents of Bovril rations 
and Huntley and Palmer biscuit-tins flying in 
all directions through the scintillating snow-dust. 

But the propitiation of the mountain gods 
with food offerings was getting a serious matter 
for us, and we began to tremble for the rest of 
our equipment. ‘There were also other aspects 
to the case. ‘The coolies below, while appar- 
ently unhurt, were calling out disparaging 
remarks concerning their tumble to their 
confréres above, who in turn opened a war of 
words on their two leaders. Meantime we 
waited patiently half-way down, standing first on 
one foot, then on the other, by way of resting, 
for sitting on snow at an angle of sixty degrees 
is more fatiguing than standing. Soon a call 
came from the chief in the cornice: ‘ All the 
remaining fifty are 
in a panic and 
will not move,” he 
said. 

Next, the five at 
the base of the 
wall, who had our 


beds and other 
necessary _ effects, 
declared they 


would not ascend. 
The guide with me 
called up that he 
would return, and 
with the others 
make a new path 
down if all would 
descend; but no, 
they would not 
hear of it. We 
were indeed in a 
dilemma, but as 
noon was approach- 
ing, and the bulk 
of our kit was 
above, my only 
alternative seemed 
to be to climb to 
the top again and 
enter into further 


A BEAUTIFUL SNOW MOUNTAIN, WITH UNCLIMBABLE WALLS CHANNELLED IX)AN 
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We did this, and it was a hot 
blazing from the 


negotiations. 
climb, with the sun 
zenith. 

On arriving on the co/ again I sent the cook, 
who spoke a little Balti, to the group of coolies, 
who sat at a short distance without their loads. 
I took a firm stand, saying I would go by that 
route and no other. ‘They were also told that 
the guides would remake the path to the base, 
and they were offered baksheesh. While they 
were arguing among themselves two hours 
passed, during which the guides reconstructed 
the path down the entire wall. This accom- 
plished, I suggested that some of the coolies 
should inspect the path without their loads. 
A few consented to do this, and, having passed 
safely up and down the first fifty feet, after much 
parleying persuaded the others to reluctantly 
shoulder their loads and prepare to go. 

This time, not caring to be called back again, 
I decided to remain behind with the others and 
see all the coolies down first. Assisted by the 
head guide, they filed down slowly, and by 
three-thirty all had passed, and we stood watch- 
ing the sheep and goats jumping composedly 
and with perfect security from step to step in 
their descent of the wall. 

Some anxiety had been felt as to how they 
would handle such a veritable Alpine descent, 
but when we saw 
them do it we 
wished that all 
our coolies had 
been sheep, for 
had they been so 
a whole day would 


not have been 
passed in argu- 
ment and cease- 


less effort in’ the 
first crossing of 
the Bolucho La. 
When the whole 
caravan were at 
last sitting below 
on the right side 
of the pass we 
roped and de- 
scended. Before 
continuing down 
to the glacier a 
number came to 
be examined, one 
pointing to his 
ankle, another to 
his wrist or neck. 
But, in spite of 
their adventures, 
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sprain or a broken neck among them ; all were 
as well as when they left camp. 

When some hours later rest was found in a 
cold snow-camp on the glacier my satisfaction 
was complete, for by steady persistence we had 
accomplished one of the great tasks of the 
summer, and brought the whole caravan over 
the icy range separating the Chogo from the 
Kero Loongma, 
never before trod- 
den by human 
foot. 

We next turned 
our attention to 
the ascent of the 
unknown Hucho- 
Alchori glacier, at 
the entrance of 
which stands the 
splendid snow 
mountain seen in 
the preceding 
telephoto., the un- 
climbable walls of 
which are chan- 
nelled and riven in 
an extraordinary 
manner by cease- 
less avalanches. 

The first two 
camps on this 
glacier were named 
First and Second 
Bear Camps, as 
numerous — traces 
of bears were 
found near them. 
Behind my tent 
I found a_ large 
piece of white 
bear fur, which 
possibly the owner 
lost in an affray with some of his species. 
One of the Gurkhas encountered a big brown 
bear, which took to flight on perceiving the 
small Asiatic. Foxes ran about among the 
tent-pegs on moonlight nights and wolves 
made doleful music after dark, but by daylight 
they all kept at a respectful distance. In fact, 
it always seems to me that mountains, hard 
as they are to conquer, offer a better bag to 
the explorer in the Himalayas than do wild 
animals to the sportsman. 

At Second Bear Camp, on the moraine of the 
Alchori glacier, we left the main camp, and with 
Mummery tents and a few cooligs made a dash 
for the great ice-fall leading to the snow wall 
which forms the Alchori co/. 

After passing a long stretch of ascending 
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glacier we came to a great mass of high broken 
snow séracs which stretched upward and across, 
barring the way like a frozen cataract. With 
assistance from the guides the coolies sur- 
mounted these, and continued climbing fairly 
well up the steep snow-fields above, until 
another great barrier of snow-pinnacles and 
deep chasms loomed above us, around which 
there was no way 
and through which 
a route must be 


cut. With diffi- 
culty we induced 
them to cross 


some of the jagged 
snow columns, but 
the hot sun was 
melting the snow 
with alarming 
rapidity, and after 
one or two snow- 
caps had fallen 
from the séracs 
into the bottom 
less blue chaos 
below, our men 
grew panic-stricken 
and refused to 
advance. While 
they sat waiting, 
the guides crossed 
to the left through 
a sort of valley 


walled in by 
crumbling — snow- 
masses. The 


striking snap-shot 
here shown was 
taken as they 
returned, — having 
found that, by 
moving quickly 
before any new masses broke off, the caravan 
could pass over the snow-ledge above the line 
of icicles, which were shedding a continuous 
stream of water upon the path. 

The steepness and gruesomeness of the route 
before us here may be observed from the 
photograph. I recall vividly the shouts of terror 
and prognostications of utter disaster which 
came from the mouths of the breathless men as, 
stumbling and falling, they followed us over the 
crazy path, menaced on either side by toppling 
snow-masses. 

Half an hour later we were all climbing up a 
big snow-hummock and crossing a shaky snow- 
bridge, making fair progress, until more cracking, 


melting, and broken snow-impeded, our way. 
Two hours of such exhausting Wot, br us out 
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of the dangerous ice-falls upon a beautiful snow 
expanse, where camp was pitched at near 
seventeen thousand feet. A small stream of 
water was discovered by one of the coolies, 
resulting from the melting of snow upon the 
rocks by the fierce heat of the sun, and here we 
filled all our utensils before the freezing night 
temperature silenced the musical cascade. 

A gorgeous vermilion sunset illumined the 
line of high peaks rising from the darkening 
glacier winding below our terrace, after which 
the cold, darkness, and deathly silence of the 
uninhabited eternal snows encompassed the 
bivouac like a curtain. 

From what seemed a few minutes of dream- 
less sleep I was startled from my sleeping-bag 
by the stentorian voice of the guide, calling 
“Four o'clock!” In an hour the three guides 
and I left, in a freezing temperature, to find a 
way to the pass. We cut a path up a sharp 
snow-wall leading to some granite rock battle- 
ments, which gave us plenty of climbing 
gymnastics, much needed to restore sluggish 
circulation. Then more snow-fields led to what 
we were always finding in this season’s climbing 
——a projecting snow-cornice. We had hoped to 


find a practicable pass down which we could 
afterwards take the coolies to the Hispar glacier. 
But, no—far from it; we had to content ourselves 
-with crawling out singly on the cornice and 
upon 


looking down thousands of feet the 
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broad expanse of the lonely Hispar winding 
its way toward the sun-baked plains of Hunza- 
.Nagar. 

Stepping back from the ice-shelf the porter 
took a photograph of us standing on the Alchori 
col over eighteen thousand feet above sea- 
level. ‘[he snow-peaks towering behind in the 
photograph are mountains of over twenty-five 
thousand feet, belonging to the wholly un- 
explored regions north of Hispar. The sight 
was glorious, and no fault could be found with 
this first ascent, except that it offered no passage 
to the other side, unless we cared to try our 
luck in sliding off the monster cornice. 

A short stop for breakfast and we were again 
on the downward road. We had made the 
whole ascent and descent in the shade, the sun 
not touching the upper Alchori in August until 
after half-past nine in the morning. It was 
clear and still, and, although very cold, I did 
not realize the fact when on the summit I 
stripped off my gloves to handle the camera and 
barometer. 

Finding that we only wished them to return 
to the lower camp, and that there were no new 
horrors in store for them, the coolies descended 
through the difficult places of the day before 
with astonishing swiftness, evidently eager for 
the comforts of lower regions. And so ended 
a summer of conquest among the unparalleled 
heights of the Himalayas. 


ON THE ALCHORI COL, OVER EIGHTEEN THOUSAND FEET HIGH—THE MOUNTAINS 
IN THE BACKGROUND HAVE NEVER BEEN EXPLOKED, 
From a Photo, 
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The Last of His Line. 


By M. L. Rosensaum, oF BupaPEST. 


A story reminiscent of the days of old romance. + How the heir of a noble family fell in love with a 
maid: of low degree, and how his stern father took steps to prevent what he considered an impossible 


marriage. 


Persecution, abduction, and imprisonment in a feudal castle, culminating in a daring 


midnight escape—these are some of the items in a most exciting modern love-drama. 


eae) N. August last strange and sensa- 

Pieya) tional rumours were in circulation 
4) in Budapest regarding a romantic 
a» | affair which.was supposed to have 
= taken place in the neighbourhood 
of Grosswardein, in which a youthful nobleman 
and a fascinating young lady were said to have 
played the principal parts. The first intimation 
of this romance reached Budapest v/@ London 
through a despatch which the enterprising local 
correspondent of the London Darly Express 
sent to his paper. Inquiries were immediately 
instituted by the Hungarian papers, and several 
of them published details of the affair, which 
turned out to be as romantic as anyone could 
wish. The reports published in different news- 
papers vary in details, but they 
agree regarding the main outlines. 
I have been at some considerable 
trouble to get at the facts, so that 
the following particulars may be 
accepted as authentic. 

The hero of this exciting 
romance is Count Sigismund 
Zendovsky, aged twenty-four, the 
only son and heir of one of the 
most distinguished families in 
Hungary. The wonderful doings 
of his warlike ancestors were first 
chronicled by the monks of the 
eleventh century, and ever since 
that remote period the Zendov- 
sky family has occupied a pro- 
minent place in Hungarian 
history. During the later Middle 
Ages they possessed and go- ~~ 
verned a large tract of territory ~ 
in ‘Transylvania, over which they 
ruled practically as independent 
Sovereigns. Count Sigismund 
can trace his direct line of 
descent back to a knight who 
performed deeds of valour in 
1020. During the intervening 
nine hundred years every one of 
his male ancestors has married a woman of noble 
blood, so that his descent is perhaps among the 
purest in Europe. 

The Zendovsky family possesses to-day vast 
estates in Transylvania and in the remote north- 
eastern provinces of Hungary which- yield an 
annual revenue of many thousands of pounds. 


COUNT SIGISMUND ZENDOVSKY. 
From a Photo. 


Their three ancestral castles, one situated in Tran- 
sylvania, another high up among the Carpathian 
Mountains, and a third in Croatia, are among 
the oldest mediaeval buildings in existence in 
Europe. They are filled with portraits of dozens 
of bygone members of the family, with the arms 
and armour worn by the Zendovsky warriors all 
through the ages, and with many other priceless 
treasures of personal and historic value. 

Amid this historic environment the Zen- 
dovskys have taken an exceptional pride in the 
maintenance of the family traditions and of 
many relics of other ages. Life on their estates 
is carried on in the old feudal style, and the 
head of the family exacts from his retainers 
those marks of respect which nowadays are 
usually reserved for Royal per- 
sonages. Above everything, it 
has become a point of honour in 
the family to maintain the purity 
of the “blue blood” created by 
nine centuries of aristocratic an- 
cestors, and there is a family tra- 
dition, handed down from the 
sixteenth century, that a terrible 
curse will blight the whole clan of 
the Zendovskys when any scion 
of the house contracts a marriage 
with a person not of noble birth. 

Count Sigismund Zendovsky 
was brought up with great care to 
respect all these family traditions. 
During his boyhood he was edu- 
cated by a staff of twelve tutors, 
one of whom was engaged ex- 
clusively for the purpose of 
instructing the boy in the history 
and traditions of his own line. 
Riding, shooting, hunting, and 
fencing were quite as important 
features in his system of edu- 
cation as classics and mathe- 
matics. At the age of eighteen 
he was sent to the University of 
Budapest, and at the expiration 
of his three years’ period of study was recalled 
home to undergo a course of training in the 
administration of the ancestral estates. 

It was in the vicinity of his father’s estate of 
Kesmetecetcsy, on the borders of ‘Transylvania, 
that he met the heroine of this romance, Miss 
Irene Nanson. 


* 
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A greater contrast than that between Count One day, however, they were seen together, 
Sigismund Zendovsky and Miss Irene Nanson and the inevitable consequence ensued. Miss 
can hardly be conceived. Miss Nanson’s Nanson was ejected from her situation, where- 
parents were Galician Jews who emigrated to upon Count Sigismund Zendovsky informed his 
America. Her father began life as a street irate father that he intended to marry her. The 
pedlar at Lemberg and her mother was the _ effect of this declaration may be imagined. 
daughter of a Jewish grave-digger. Her parents, Count Zendovsky, senior, was enraged beyond 
as has been stated, emigrated and settled in measure, and took energetic measures to prevent 
New York, where Miss Irene Nanson was born his son from committing what he considered to 
—in Hoboken, twenty-five years ago. Her be a colossal act of folly, if not a crime. Mean- 
father never rose higher than to be a petty while Miss Nanson took up her quarters in a 
storekeeper; Irene, however, was a pushing cottage belonging to a peasant in the neighbour- 
and ambitious girl and neglected no opportunity hood, who was heavily bribed by Count Sigis- 
of educating herself for a higher sphere of — mund to admit his sweetheart as a lodger. 
activity. She was the only child, and after the Count Zendovsky, senior, first applied to the 
death of her parents two or three years ago police to expel Miss Nanson from the country 
there were no ties to bind her to America, so as an undesirable alien, and when he was 


she came over to Europe to earn her living as informed that this could not be done without 
an English governess. legal grounds the old aristocrat instituted sys- 

After holding one position in Germany and tematic inquiries, with a view to finding out 
ano.her in Austria, she arrived a year ago to — something discreditable about the American 
act as governess in the house of a Hungarian girl. - One day detectives invaded her lodgings 
gentleman named Zoltan Nakocsi, whose resi- in the cottage during her absence and searched 
dence is situated in the vicinity of the Zendovsky all her belongings, to ascertain from her docu- 


estate of Kesmetecetcsy. The Nakocsis belong 
to the minor nobility of Hungary, and have long 
been on friendly terms with their neighbours the f° 
Zendovskys. 

Count Sigismund Zendovsky met Miss Nanson 
for the first time on the occasion of a visit 
which he paid to the Nakocsi family to- 
wards the end of 1904, and she imme 
diately attracted his attention and inte- 
rest. Miss Nanson is a typical Oriental 
beauty, with prominent features, 
dark complexion, black flashing 
eyes, jet-black hair, and a full, 
rounded figure. The young Count 
fell in love with her at first sight, 
and soon contrived to convey to 
her an intimation of his feelings. 
The penniless governess was pleased / 
and flattered by his attentions, and ‘ 
secret communication was soon esta- 
blished between the two lovers. 

Their clandestine communication 
and correspondence was continued 
for several months before either 
family had the slightest idea of what 
was going on. ‘The young Count 
sent his letters to the post-office of 
the nearest village, and Miss Nan- 
son utilized her free afternoons to 
fetch them. Often the young lovers 
would arrange a meeting in the 
dense and. almost impenetrable 
forests of Kesmetecetcsy, where 
they were secure from observation 


and detection. 
Vol. xvi.—44, 
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ments and papers where she came from, with 
whom she corresponded, and so forth. This 
was a grossly illegal act, but the perpetrators 
could not be traced, and the perturbed girl was 
powerless to exact retribution. 

Using the information obtained from her 
letters, the detectives proceeded to those places 
in Austria and Germany where Miss Nanson 
had formerly been employed as a governess, 
while others crossed the Atlantic to investigate 
her antecedents in New York. ‘Their combined 
efforts resulted in the discovery of nothing more 
discreditable than that Miss Nanson was a 
Jewess and the child of parents occupying a 
lowly position in society. These two facts did 
not suffice to bring about her expulsion from 
Hungary, but they were amply sufficient to 
strengthen Count Zendovsky, senior, in his con- 
viction that she was an entirely impossible 
person so far as marriage with his son was 
concerned. : 

Finding that it was impossible to expel her 
from the country, he approached the peasant 
and offered him a heavy bribe to eject her from 
her lodgings. The peasant, seeing an oppor- 
tunity of doing good business, reported the 
father’s offer to the son, and the two Counts bid 
against one another successively for a- time, 
until Count Sigismund found that he could not 
outbid his father, whereupon Miss 
Nanson was ejected from her lodg- 
ings. The relent- 
less old Count 
exerted his  influ- 
ence throughout 
the whole neigh- 
bourhood to pre- 
vent Miss Nanson 
from finding other 
accommodation, 
and ultimately she 
was obliged to beat 
a retreat, going to 
Budapest to await 
developments. 

This dispute, 
needless to say, 
culminated in 
bitter hatred be- 
tween father and 
son, and open 
war was declared 
between them. 
Count Sigismund 
left his home and 
proceeded to 
Budapest, with the avowed object 
of making the necessary arrange- 
ments for his marria; Count 


Zendovsky, senior, promptly cut off his allow- 
ance, so that Count Sigismund was reduced to 
absolute penury. His position and expectations, 
however, enabled him to borrow almost any 
amount of money from the usurers at Budapest, 
for the Zendovsky estates are all strictly entailed 
and must one day pass to the eldest son, 
irrespective of the father’s likes and dislikes. 

As Count Sigismund was of age there was 
no way of legally preventing his marriage, and 
in these circumstances Count Zendovsky, senior, 
now thoroughly aroused, resolved to resort to 
forcible measures. With the aid of detectives 
he kept himself informed regarding the progress 
of preparations for the marriage, and arranged 
that the blow he intended to strike should fall 
suddenly and dramatically at the last moment. 

On the eve of the wedding Count Sigismund 
was walking home towards midnight when he 
was waylaid in a quiet street by a number of 
men and quickly thrown down and gagged 
before he could shout for help. In spite of his 
struggles he was then bound tightly and pitched 
into a closed carriage which had followed close 
behind nis unknown assailants. This vehicle 
was driven out to a small country railway 
station, where Count Sigismund was removed 
from the carriage on a stretcher, to which he 
was closely bound. As he was still gagged and 


“OWE WAS WA¥KAID IN-A QUJET. STREET 
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covered with rugs it was thought by the 
onlookers that he was a patient suffering from 
a severe illness, and no one interfered with the 
movements of his kidnappers, who had reserved 
a compartment in the outgoing express train, 
ostensibly for the transport of a sick friend. 
In this way Count Sigismund was conveyed to 
the north-east of Hungary and remoted from 
the railway train to the ancestral castle of his 
family, situated in the Carpathians. 

During the whole of the journey from Buda- 
pest to this remote spot near Debreteczescy, 
which lasted twelve hours, the unfortunate 
young man remained gagged and strapped to 
the stretcher, so that at the journey’s end he 
was more dead than alive, and quite unable to 
resist his captors. 

On arrival at the castle he was imprisoned in 
a chamber at the very top of one of the round 
towers which adorn the building. Here he was 
a hundred and twenty feet above the ground, so 
there was no hope of escape in that direction. 
The chamber was well lighted by five windows, 
all of which were guarded by thick iron bars 
firmly embedded in the masonry of the walls. 
‘The only access to the room was by means of a 
narrow circular staircase not wide enough for 
two persons to stand abreast. 

Count Sigismund was well treated, well fed, 
and supplied with 
an abundance of \ 
all the luxuries in b 
life. but he was 
informed that his 
father intended to 
keep him a_ pri- 
soner until he ful- 
filled certain con- 
ditions. He was 
told) that Count 
Zendovsky wouid 
not be content 
with a promise not 
to marry Miss 
Nanson, because 
this could be easily 
broken, but that 
he would be re- 
quired to marry a 
lady whom his 
father bad chosen 
to be his wife. The 
‘marriage would 
have to be cele- 
brated within the 
castle in which he 
was imprisoned, 
and not until the 
wedding was over 
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would he regain his liberty. If he agreed to 
these terms his father was willing to pay Miss 
Nanson’s fare across the Atlantic and give her 
a sum of three thousand pounds, wherewith she 
could begin life again in America. 

Count Sigismund, as might have been 
expected, promptly rejected these propositions 
with scorn, and remained a prisoner in the 
turret chamber. ‘Ihe steward of the estate 
supervised the arrangements for guarding him, 
‘and trusted retainers whose fathers and grand- 
fathers had been in the service of the Zendovskys 
carried out the orders of the head of the family 
with unwavering loyalty, believing that it was all 
for the good of the misguided young nobleman. 

Among these retainers, however, was a man 
who, although he was proof against any offer of 
bribes, could not withhold his sympathy from 
the young lovers. This man allowed himself to 
be persuaded by Count Sigismund into forward- 
ing a letter to Miss Nanson at Budapest. In 
this letter Count Sigismund informed her of his 
whereabouts, and explained that if another way 
of escape could be planned he would prefer that 
the matter should not be made public, because 
he feared that the story of his capture and 
imprisonment would make him appear ridi- 
culous in the eyes of his fellow-nobles. 

Miss Nanson fully appreciated this considera- 
tion, and forthwith began to plan the rescue of 
her incarcerated lover. She went about her 
difficult task in a highly romantic way. Journey- 
ing to the Carpa- 
thians she dis- 
guised herself as a 
peasant woman, 
and took up her 
quarters in the 
house of the re- 
tainer who had 
communicated 
with her. It ap- 
peared impossible 
for Count Sigis- 
mund to escape 
by way of the 
staircase, because 
various doors, 
which were kept 
barred and bolted, 
would have to be 
passed, and he 
could never 
emerge from the 
castle without 
being captured. 
Accordingly, Miss Nanson, acting on 
hints derived from yarious navels, sent 
through, the (friendlyCretainer certain 
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implements with which the Count could loosen 
the bars which secured his windows. Subse- 
quently she sent a long rope of the strongest, 
lightest material obtainable. These preparations 
took a fortnight altogether, for the rope had to 
be specially obtained from Budapest. 

The escape was planned for a night on which 
the friendly retainer was 
on duty at the foot of 
the turret to guard the 
prisoner. Count Sigis- 
mund, in the meantime, 
had contrived to loosen 
sufficient bars of one 
window to allow him to 
pass through after he 
had removed them. He 
accomplished this with- 
out being detected, and 
on the night arranged 
wrenched the bars from 
the masonry and, with 
a fast - beating _ heart, 
opened the window and 
peeped out. Beneath 
him was a bare wall, 
and the ground looked 
very far away. Nothing 
daunted, however, the 
Count attached one end 
of the rope to the bars 
of another window, and 
then took the coil and 
dropped it through the 
window from which he 
had removed the grat- 
ings. To his joy he found 
that the lower end of the 
cord touched the ground. 
Clambering on to the 
window-sill, the Count 
swung himself over and 
began tolet himself down 
through the darkness 
hand over hand. He ac- 
complished the perilous 
task, and reached the 
ground safely without 
raising an alarm. A mo- 
ment he paused to regain 
his breath ; then he hastened away in a direction 
which had been designated to him in advance. 

His plucky sweetheart, who had planned all 
the details of the escape and had made all the 
necessary arrangements, was waiting outside the 
boundary of the Zendovsky estate with two fleet 
Hungarian horses, ready for flight. After a 


“HE LET HIMSELF DOWN HAND OVER HAND.” 


hasty embrace the Count mounted one horse 
and Miss Nanson the other, and together they 
rode off in the direction of the nearest railway 
station, which they reached in the early hours 
of the morning, mightily pleased with the success 
of their romantic adventure. 

Great was the consternation at the castle 

. when the young noble- 
man’s escape was dis- 
covered, and his father 
was left to reflect savagely 
upon the wisdom of the 
poet’s remarks relating to 
stone walls and iron bars, 
and their inefficiency as 
obstacles to lovers. 

The lovers are now 
in Budapest, and at the 
moment of writing the 
young Count is endea- 
vouring to overcome the 
new legal objection to his 
marriage raised by his 
stern old father, which 
makes it doubtful 
whether the marriage can 
be solemnized in Hun- 
gary. It appears that 
Count Zendovsky, senior, 
has advanced a claim, 
on the basis of ancient 
family records, that his 
son cannot marry with- 
out his consent. _ If this 
claim be legally sound 
the wedding cannot take 
place in the country, 
in which case the young 
couple are determined 
to proceed to some 
other country where no 
such obstacle can be 
raised. Meanwhile they 
are taking great precau-* 
tions to prevent a repeti- 
tion of the act of vio- 
lence which led to the 
Count’s capture and ab- 
duction and the exciting 
escape arranged by 
his beautiful and resourceful bride-to-be ; for, 
doggedly as the head of the house has striven 
to prevent what he considers an impossible 
marriage, he- will learn in due time that, 
though the course of true love seldom runs 
smooth, it is a difficult matter indeed to divert 
it or to part young lovers to order. 


FIVE MEN IN A BOAT. 
THE STORY OF AN OCEAN TRAGEDY. 


By Captain GEORGE BROWNE, OF THE SS. “ BRUNSWICK,” OF LIVERPOOL 


Being the history of the last voyage of the barque “ Veronica’ — as terrible a tale of mutiny 


and murder on the high seas as has ever been related. 


It was the author who was chiefly 


responsible for bringing the mutineers to justice, and he here sets forth for the first time the whole 
strange story of his connection with the affair, from the moment when he first set eyes on the 
mysterious “five men in a boat” to the closing scene at the Liverpool Assizes. 


boat containing five men and _ bear- 
ing no ship’s name. ‘The reader 
must therefore imagine himself, under a scorch- 
ing sun, on board a steamer just anchored off a 
low, sandy island lying near one of the most 
unfrequented parts of the coast of Brazil, and 
which was only a few years before named by 
me “Cajueira.” This island was totally unin- 
habited save for a half-caste Indian and his wife 
and family, whose duty it was to look after a 
warehouse my company had erected on the 
island for the storage of rubber, cotton, hides, 
and other products of this part of Brazil, prior 
to their shipment to Liver- 
pool by the regular steamers 

of our line. 

The pilot who brought 
us to our anchorage in- 
formed me, to my great 
surprise, that five men had 
landed on the island on 
Christmas Day, and_ that 
they had be -n hiding in the 
bush the night before. He 
thought they were pirates, 
he said, and not “Ingleses,” 
so I was naturally curious 
to see them. Just after 
the anchor was down, and 
while I was busy in the 
saloon getting manifests, 
etc., ready for the authori- 
ties—who sent officials in a 
steam launch one hundred 
and thirty miles to examine 
the cargo —one of my | 
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him that he was the second mate of a Norwegian 
barque, whose name he did not seem to 
remember clearly, though he thought it was 
something like Veronigo. ‘The vessel was burnt 
at sea on December sth. He and his com- 
panions escaped in one boat, and the captain 
and the rest of the crew in another., They left 
the ship in a hurry, as she was in flames fore 
and aft, and took with them only one small 
breaker of water and eleven biscuits, on which 
they had subsisted for eight days. Needless 
to say they had suffered severely from thirst and 
hunger during that time. 

I gave orders to the chief steward to see that 
the castaways got something to eat, and accord- 
ingly food and clothes were served out to 
them and they were 
berthed among the crew, 
with the exception of one 
man, a mulatto, who said 
he was the cook of the 
burnt ship and wished to 
be berthed separate from 
the rest of his companions. 
His request struck me at 
the time as being peculiar, 
but it was granted. As he 
could speak good English, 
I sent for him next day, to- 
gether with the man who 
acted as spokesman, who 
said his name was Gustav 
Rau, and questioned them 
further concerning the loss 
of their vessel. The cook, 
although speaking English 
well, allowed Rau to tell 
the whole story, which was 
corroborated by William 


officers informed me that Smith, A.B. Rau’s narra- 
A STORY OF THE MUTINY ON THE “VERONICA. : 

a number of shipwrecked = ‘'")!!"" "0" ® ne Sskciae id Mit tive ran as follows, and was 

men were alongside in their Maranhao. told throughout in a curi- 


boat and wished to come on 

board. On consent being given, a tall, stalwart 
man, attired only in a pair of old drill trousers and 
an under-shirt, and with face, neck, and arms 
burnt to a brick-red by the sun, made his way 
into the saloon, leaving his companions outside. 
After considerable questioning by myself and 
the officers of the Government, we elicited from 


ously hesitating manner. 

Their vessel, which they now said was the 
barque Teronica, of St. John’s, New Brunswick, 
was of about one thousand five hundred tons 
burden, and left Biloxi, Ship Island, Mississippi, 
U.S.A., on the 20th of October, 1902, with a 
cargo of lumber, bound to Montevideo, River 
Plate. After sailing.she met with adverse winds, 
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which retarded the voyage consider- 

ably. Shortly after clearing the Florida 

Straits yellow fever broke out among the crew, 
and one A.B., Gustav Johansen, died, others nar- 
rowly escaping a similar fate, as they were all 
more or less ill. After making very slow progress, 
owing to head winds and bad weather, the main 
topsail-yard carried away close to the slings. ‘The 
chief mate, who was aloft directing repairs to the 
yard, fell to the deck, together with Smith. The 
chief mate, Mr. Macleod, was killed outright, 
and the seaman Smith received severe injuries 
to his head, which was still bandaged. 

This story was told with every appearance of 
suffering and privation, and the men expressed 
themselves as most grateful for the kind treat- 
ment accorded them on board the Brusswich, 
saying that they were willing to assist in the 
loading and unloading and other duties of the 
vessel. Smith’s head, which was very badly cut, 
was re-dressed, and they went to work with a 
will and did good service, working amicably 
with the rest of the crew of our vessel. 

It may be as well at this point to give my 
readers a description of the castaways. Gustav 
Rau, their leader, was a powerfully-built and very 
muscular man, of perhaps thirty two, standing 
nearly six feet high, with a low forehead, sunken 
eyes, and heavy, protruding jaw; his whole 
appearance indicated a man who would be a 
tough customer to handle. William Smith was 
an inoffensive-looking Dutchman, with blue eyes 
and fair hair; Moses Thomas, the mulatto cook, 


was a_ slightly- 
built, decent- 
looking young 
man about 
twenty-five years 
of age. The other 
two —Otto Mon- 
son and Henry 
Flohr--were 
mere boys, Mon- 
son being only 


eighteen years 
old and Flohr 
nineteen. 

After I had 
heard the men’s 
story and dis- 


missed them it 
occurred to me 
to examine the 
boat in which 
they escaped 
from the burning 
vessel. I was very 
much struck with 
her appearance. 
She was adouble- 
ended whale- 
boat, carvel built, and I noticed that she had 
been very carefully caulked. Not a leak of any 
kind showed itself —a very unusual thing in 
ships’ boats. She was well rigged, with mast, 
gaff, and boom, good mainsail and jib, and wire 
backstays and forestay well’ set up. Every- 
thing told the sailor of thirty years’ experience 
that the boat had not left the ship in a hurry, 
and, although the men had said that she was 
nearly on fire when they launched her, I could 
discover no sign of fire having been near her. 
Altogether my inspection of the boat—which 
bore no ship’s name—made me somewhat 
suspicious, and strange ideas as to the real 
character of the men I had befriended disturb d 
my mind. But’as we were in the prosaic 
twentieth century, and the days of “ Treasure 
Island” were long past, I dismissed the 
curious notions that had come into my head as 
wild and visionary. Nevertheless, I loaded the 
old revolver which always hung in my cabin and 
resolved to keep my own counsel, and one eye 
open, in case of emergencies. 

Nothing of importance occurred during our 
stay at Cajueira. I had the boat hoisted on 
board and well lashed, and we sailed from the 
island on the 2nd of January, 1903, the sur- 
vivors of the Veronica having landed on 
Christmas Day, the 25th, and come on board 
the Brunswick on the 28th. 

‘Ten days after leaving Cajueira Island we 
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had the Island of Palma, one of the Canaries, 
in sight. It was a peaceful and beautiful 
Sunday afternoon, and I was enjoying a siesta 
in my cabin. Lying there, more than half 
asleep, I was suddenly startled by the appear 
ance of the mulatto cook of the Veronica creep- 
ing stealthily into my cabin and looking to right 
and left like a hunted fugitive. His appearance 
was extraordinary, and instinctively I gripped 
my revolver, but at sight of this action the 
mulatto fell upon his knees and, with tears 
streaming down his face, besought me to save 
him, as his life was in danger. His manner was 
impressive, and rising to my feet I closed the 


GUSTAV RAU, 


cabin door and 
sternly asked him to 
tell me what was the 
matter. When he 
had calmed down 
somewhat he again 
begged for my pro- 
tection, and upon 
being told that I 
would look after him 
uttered these startl- 
ing words :— 

‘‘Captain, the 
Veronica was set on 
fire by those men you have on board, after they 
had inurdered Captain Shaw, the first and second 
officers, and four other men !” 

The sentence fell upon my ears like a thunder- 
clap. My first thought was that the man was 
mad, but then I thought of my own suspicions, 
and decided to hear him out. Locking the 
door of my cabin to guard against intrusion, I 
made him sit down. As it was Sunday after- 
noon, I knew that no one would come near me 
until dinner-time—six o’clock—and I asked him 
if anyone had seen him come to my cabin. 

“No, sir,” he replied. “They were all asleep, 
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otherwise I could hot have come—they would 
have killed me first, for they are constantly 
watching me. What determined me to tell you 
everything was that last night, when it was very 
dark, Rau came skulking into my room when I 
was asleep, There were two cooks and a 
steward in the same room, and the chief cook 
woke up and shouted, so Rau went away 
apologizing, but I firmly believe he came to kill 
me and make his secret safe.” 

Thomas then related to me the following 
amazing story. 


The Veronica sailed from Biloxi, Ship Island, 


MOSES THOMAS. 


Mississippi, U.S.A, 
on October 20th, 
1902, under the com- 
mand of Captain 
Alexander Shaw, a 
quiet, deaf, and 
rather infirm man of 
kindly disposition. 
The chief officer, 
Mr. Macleod, was 
quite a young man; 
the second mate, 
whose name the cook 
could notcall tomind 
at the moment, was also a young man, and the 
rest of the crew were mostly Germans and Dutch- 
men, twelve all told. The only Britisher was an 
Irishman called Paddy Doran, and according to 
the cook it was mainly the continual friction be- 
tween Paddy and the German Gustav Rau which 
led to the awful tragedy that happened later. 

It appears that the Irishman had a habit of 
boasting that he was the best sailorman on 
board, which always annoyed Rau, and they had 
come to blows over the matter more than once, 
Rau invariably coming off second best, and the 
chief mate, generally, (siding) with Paddy. One 
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night, somewhere about the 8th of December, 
1902, and in the middle watch, Rau had a con- 
versation with Smith and Flohr, during which he 
said that he had heard the captain and mates 
plotting to throw them (the crew) overboard. 
He thought that to avoid this they had better 
kill the captain and officers and also Paddy, who 
was on the look-out on the forecastle head. Rau 
ordered Flohr to go up the starboard ladder on 
to the forecastle head, and get behind Paddy and 
knife him. Flohr —who, it will be remembered, 


was only nineteen years 
of age—cried, and said 
he could not do it. 

“TI can’t bear to see 
a pig killed,” he 
stammered ; “so how can I kill a man?” 

Thereupon Rau and Smith went up on the 
forecastle and said to Paddy, ‘Can you see the 
North Star, Paddy?” 

The Irishman, evidently quite unsuspicious, 
stooped down to look aft under the foot of the 
foresail (the ship was steering south and_ the 


“HE TRIED TO RISE AND GRAPPLE WITH HIS 
COWARDLY ASSAILANTS." 


Pole Star would be right astern). As he stooped 
Rau struck him a tremendous blow with an 
iron belaying-pin, felling him to the deck, but 
the Irishman was very tough, and he tried to 
rise and grapple with his cowardly assailants. 
Numbers told, however, and he was speedily 
rendered senseless. Rau and Smith then threw 
him down off the forecastle head and thrust him 
into a paint-locker on the port side. The mate, 
having probably heard some commotion for- 
ward, came along the deck, shouting, “ Where’s 
the man on the look-out ?” 

“He was here a minute ago, sir, and wanted 
to fight me,” answered Rau. 

The mate, while looking round for the miss- 
ing look-out man, was struck on the head with 
the belaying-pin, but in the scuffle which 
ensued Smith received several blows on 
the head from Rau in mistake— 
hence the wounds which I had 
dressed when the men first came on 
board the Brunswick. Young Mon- 
son now joined in the unequal 
combat and the mate was finally 
killed and his body thrown over- 
board. The villainous Rau then 
led the others aft, where Flohr, 
who had already chased away 
the man at the wheel, was keep- 
ing guard armed with a_belaying- 
pin. 

When Rau reached the after-part 
of the house on deck which formed 
the cabin, he saw the captain, who 
had probably been disturbed and 
had come on deck to see what was 
the matter, standing with his back 
to the compass, looking up at the 
sails. The scoundrel thereupon 
threw the iron belaying-pin at the 
commander, striking him on the 
body. He fell forward, whereupon 
Rau drew a revolver and fired at 
him five times, wounding him 
severely. Captain Shaw managed, 
however, to crawl away into the 
cabin. The second mate, aroused 
by the shooting, ran out of his 
room, when he was shot at twice 
by Smith. Back he went into the 
cabin, shouting, “Captain, I am 
shot !” 

The mutineers then held a consultation and 
came to the conclusion that it would be best to 
barricade the cabin doors in order to prevent 
the captain and second mate getting out and 
perhaps paying them back in their own coin, as 
the captain was known to have a rifle in addi- 
tion to his revolversiizeThey therefore: took the 
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doors off the mate’s and second mate’s rooms 
and nailed them over the cabin doors, thus 
effectually imprisoning the two wounded officers. 
Next the villains turned their attention to the 
cook, who had fastened himself in his room, 
which was in the alley-way,thinking his last hour 
had come. Rau shouted to him to come out, 
but he would not, though he afterwards did so 
upon Rau promising to spare his life if he would 
make them some coffee. Directly he appeared 
Rau pointed his revolver at him and would have 
shot him, but he was stopped by Smith, who 
said : ‘* Don’t shoot the poor cook ; he has done 
nothing.” Rau then ordered the cook to make 
them some strong coffee, and meanwhile the mur- 
derers went forward to where poor Paddy Doran 
was lying grievously wounded in the paint-locker. 
He begged piteously for water, but was killed 
without mercy and thrown overboard. 

They next had coffee and, having finished, 
fastened the cook 
up in a sail-locker 
in the forward 
house. Then, 
going aft, they 
nailed deal ends, 
part of the deck 
cargo, over all the 
ports or windows 
of the house on 
deck, to prevent 
the captain and 
second mate shoot- 
ing at them. It is 
uncertain how long 
the two officers 
were locked up in 
the cabin without 
food or water, but 
probably about 
three days. At the 
expiration of this 
time the mutineers 
went aft, climbed 
on top of the house, 
and opened the 
skylight, calling to 
the captain tocome 
and speak to them. 
The second mate 
appeared and said 
the captain was too 
ill to come out, but 
they insisted, and 
the poor captain, 
whose plight might 
have moved the pity 
of demons, tottered 


out of his bunk. 
Vol, xvi,—45. 


‘‘RAU FIRED AND KILLED THE CAPTAIN ON THE SPOT.” 


“What have I done that you should shoot 
me?” he asked. ‘ Had you told me there was 
anything wrong I would have put it right. 
Spare my life, for the sake of my wife and 
children, and I will take you into any port you 
like.” 

He showed them the wounds he had received 
and offered them his gold watch for a drink of 
water. Smith, who seemed to have more feel- 
ing than the rest, went and fetched him some 
water, and the captain then gave them a pair of 
parallel rulers, a chart, compass, and binoculars. 

Now came the crowning deed of this human 
fiend, Rau. He went to the cabin and pro- 
ceeded to let the captain out, saying they would 
not hurt him. As they opened the doors the 
second mate walked out, whereupon Rau shot 
at him but missed, and the mate jumped 
overboard. He kept swimming after the ship 
until the murderers shot him in the water. 

Flohr was then 
told to kill the un- 
fortunate captain, 
who was standing 
in the alley-way 
with his hands over 
his eyes to shut 
out the horrible 
sight he had just 
witnessed, 

“Shoot him 
quick,” said Rau, 
“or the next bul- 
let in my pistol is 
for you!” Flohr 
fired three times, 
but missed, where- 
upon Rau firedand 
killed the captain 
on the spot— 
surely a merciful 
Telease from the 
hands of these 
human fiends. His 
body was thrown 
overboard, and 
Rau assumed com- 
mand of the vessel. 

The mutineers, 
although in posses- 
sion of the ship, 
knew not what to 
do. One thing was 
certain—they could 
not remain on 
board, in case a 
passing steamer or 
other craft might 
speak them and 
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find out what had happened. They, therefore, 
determined to take to the big boat, learn off a 
story by heart to account for their flight, and trust 
to be picked up or to reach land somewhere. 

Unfortunately for themselves, two of the crew, 
Gustav Johansen and Alec Brano, the former a 
Swede and the latter an East Indian, could not 
remember the story concocted, and were averse 
to learning it. The arch-villain Rau therefore 
made up his mind that they must die, and both 
were shot by Rau and Flohr and their bodies 
thrown overboard. ‘ 

Flohr then turned his revolver on the cook, 
but it missed fire, and Thomas pleaded so hard 
for his life, with Smith on his side, that Rau 
decided to spare him—the fatal mistake which 
was destined to bring them to the gallows. 

Meanwhile Julius Parsons, an A.B. who had 
steadfastly refused to join in the butchery, was 
made prisoner and confined in the forward deck- 


“WE GOT HIS HEAD AND SHOULDERS OUT, AND THERE STUCK HELPLESS. 


house. He tried to escape through the window, 
which was square. He got his head and 
shoulders out, and there stuck helpless. Whilst 
in this position young Monson killed him with 
a belaying-pin, and he was left there dead, 
half in and half out of the deck-house. 

The remaining men having learnt the story 
concocted by their ringleader, the boat was then 
prepared and all kinds of provisions placed in 
her, together with masts and sails, a chart, 
compass, sextant, and patent log. Next the 
mulatto cook was ordered to chop up wood, 
which was saturated with kerosene. All the 
blood-stained clothing was placed on the top 
and the pile fired, the bo it being already in the 
water. 

The miscreants waited to see if their devilish 
work had been well done, and after cruising 
round the ship—now fiercely blazing fore and 
aft—for several hours they sailed away, and, 
steering a S.W. course for five days, 
landed at the only place thereabouts 
where a British steamer would be 
likely to touch. Had the Brunswick 
not called at Cajueira Island just at 
that time and the cook mustered up 
sufficient courage to repeat his terrible 
story to me, the fate of the barque 
Veronica would probably never have 
been known; she would have been 
set down in Lloyd’s List as “ miss- 
ing,” and that would have been the 
end of her. The survivors could easily 
have remained in that part of Brazil, 
where few questions would have been 
asked them, and it has often puzzled 
me why they ran their heads into the 
lion’s mouth, so to speak, by coming 
on board an English steamer and 
electing to go to England. 

“Murder will out” is an old and 
well-known saying, and, although these 
men did all that cunning could sug- 
gest to cover up their tracks, they 
were yet brought to justice without a 
hand being raised against them. 

But to resume my story. After the 
cook had related his astounding story, 
I made him swear that he would tell 
no one on board that he had divulged 
it to me, after which I got him quietly 
to his room again without raising any 
suspicion. 

I passed several sleepless nights 
after that, trying to decide upon a 
course of action. I had about two 
thousand loose bales of cotton on deck, 
and any small fire put to that would 
have created a blaze very difficult to 
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put out. And if these murderers were capable 
of firing one ship, why should they not fire an- 
other in a desperate attempt to save their necks? 
I turned all this over in my mind night and day, 
and finally came to the conclusion that the best 
way to handle the matter was to keep silence 
and maintain a good watch, trusting to no 
one. 

On our arrival at Madeira, where we touched 
for coal and water a few days afterwards, a sad 
accident occurred on board, which for the time 
being gave me something else to think about 
The ship’s carpenter, a very good man, who had 
been six years with me, accidentally fell into the 
bunker hold and was killed. ‘This sad business 
kept me busy during my stay there, and I 
merely reported the loss of the Veronica by fire 
to Lloyd’s agents, saying I had five survivors on 
board and was taking them on to Liverpool. 
Lloyd’s agents wired to the owners, who in- 
structed their representatives in Liverpool tc 
meet the Brunswick and take the men to the 
Sailors’ Home on arrival. 

The chief thought in my mind was—how 
shall I hand these scoundrels over to justice? 
I could not put them in irons, for I had none 
on hoard. Moreover, suppose I had called my 
men to arrest and fasten the castaways up, 
telling them that the black cook had said they 
had murdered the captain and six other men, 
would not my officers have thought, as I first 
did, that the cook was mad? Also, very 
probably, as I had a few of their own country- 
men on board—nearly every British vessel carries 
a large foreign element among the crew—these 
might side with the mutineers and some of us 
possibly get killed. All this I weighed in my 
mind, and I decided to keep my own counsel 
until our arrival at Lisbon. 

An incident happened between Madeira and 
Lisbon which will serve to illustrate “ what might 
have been.” One evening the chief engineer, 
who had been many years with me, came to my 
cabin on the bridge to talk over sundry technical 
matters. As we were sitting chatting, without a 
moment’s warning Rau appeared in the door- 
way. My hand immediately went to my trusty 
revolver, which was lying on the cushion by my 
side ; and I thought to myself, “ll have to be 
quick with this villain.” 

He drew back on seeing the chief engineer, 
and I asked him sharply what he wanted. He 
looked confused, and hesitated for a moment 
before speaking. 

“One of my men wants a blanket,” he said-at 
last. I told him to go to the steward and get 
one ; and he went away. 

The weather at the time being warm his 
Tequest for a blanket was rather unusual, and 


the steward afterwards informed me that he did 
not ask for one. What did he come to my 
cabin for? I have an uncomfortable suspicion. 

I was determined on arrival at Lisbon to go 
on board an English man-o’-war, as it is seldom 
there is not a warship in port there. I would 
tell my story to the captain, I decided, and ask 
his advice. Imagine my disappointment, there- 
fore, when, after being in and out of Lisbon 
nearly a hundred times, and always seeing the 
friendly St. George’s Cross waving from the stern 
of some cruiser or other, I found this time that 
no warship was in port! I immediately posted 
off to H.M. Consulate, told the Consul the 
story, and produced my official log-book. After 
some deliberation—for the Consul feared that 
if the mutineers were handed over to the 
Portuguese authorities we should have consider- 
able trouble in bringing them to justice—I 
agreed, as they were unsuspicious of anything 
being known about them, to take them on to 
Liverpool after having got rid of my deck-load 
of cotton.. Accordingly I kept them pleased 
with the assurance that they would be well taken 
care of on arrival and went on my way, calling 
at Oporto, where—the irony of it!—a subscrip- 
tion was raised for them as “shipwrecked 
mariners.” 

In the meantime the Consul at Lisbon had 
wired to the Foreign Office, and the police at 
Liverpool were instructed to look out for us on 
arrival. 

I could not help noticing that Rau seemed to 
be uneasy and did not sleep well at night. He 
was very restless, and just after leaving Oporto 
I observed that he seemed anxious to be friendly 
with the black cook. The following little 
incident I saw myself. Rau, who had a razor 
in his hand, having just had a shave, was telling 
the cook that as we should be in Liverpool in 
a day or two he ought to have a nice shave, so 
as to look well on arrival. If he would come 
into a spare room in the alley-way under the 
bridge, he said, he would shave him. The 


. cook, who was making a model of a ship, told 


him he would do without a shave, and. would 
have none of him. Rau seemed inclined to 
use force, but when he saw I was watching him 
he went away scowling. Poor cookie! I am 
afraid if he had consented it would have been 
his last shave, for Rau was a desperate man. 

The other fellows seemed happy and con- 
tented, even up to their arrival in Liverpool ; 
only Rau showed any signs of apprehension. 
When the Custom-house officers came on 
board, however, he summoned up enough 
effrontery to ask them if anything had been 
heard of the captain of the Veronica and the 
rest of the crew. 
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We got alongside the dock wall at midnight, 
and no sooner had we moored than a detective- 
inspector came on board. I had Thomas, the 
cook, in my cabin for safety, and took the 
inspector to him. In the officer’s presence he 
made his charges against the men, 
who were quietly arrested. Never 
were men so astounded! Instead 
of the comforts of the 
Sailors’ Home they 
found a prison cell 
awaiting them. Whilst 
locked up they 
concocted a 
story, which they 
told the police, 
to the effect that 
Moses ‘Thomas 
himself had been 
the instigator of 
all the murders. 
Later on, how- 
ever, Flohr told 
the truth and 
turned — King’s 
evidence, and 
his story tallied 
exactly with that 
of the cook, al- 
though the two 
men were deadly 
enemies. 

Then came the 
trial, which 
lasted over many 
weeks, during 
which time the 
prisoners always 
wore a com- 
posed, and some- 
times amused, 
air. The appear- 
ance of the black 
cook in the wit- 
ness - box, how- 
ever, always aroused their anger, and sometimes 
they would hurl insulting epithets at him. But 
no amount of cross-examination could shake 
Moses Thomas's terrible testimony. 

After over three days’ trial at the Assizes held 
at Liverpool—during which time one of the jury- 
men fainted at the recital of what at the time was 
called the “ Veronica Horror,” the trial conse- 
quently having to be partly gone over again—the 
men were found guilty. The judge assumed the 
black cap, and Rau, Smith, and Monson were 
condemned to death. A more ghastly and 
wanton case of wholesale murder, the judge 


“HE SAID HE WOULD SHAVE HIM, 


said, had never come before him. Rau, when 
the sentence was pronounced, glared all 
round the court, as though he was_look- 
ing for some means of escape, but at a 
tap on the shoulder from a warder he fol- 
lowed hisaccom- 
plices, Smith and 
Monson, below. 
After having 
had those men 
under my eye 
for thirty - one 
days on board 
ship, and then 
all through the 
long police- 
court proceed- 
ings and the 
Assizes, the cur- 
tain descended 
between us 
and they dis- 
appeared out 
of my ken for 
ever. 

Rau and 
Smith expiated 
their crimes on 
the scaffold, 
but young 
Monson was re- 
spited on 
account of his 
youth and is 
now serving 
penal servitude 
for life. Flohr is 
free, with guilt 
upon his soul, 
saved through 
his evidence for 
the Crown. 
Moses Thomas 
was sent home 
to his native 
Virginia, U.S.A., whence, probably, he will never 
venture again. 

In spite of their awful crimes, somewhere in 
the callous hearts of those murderous mutineers 
there dwelt a feeling of gratitude for the treat- 
ment accorded them on my vessel, for Smith, 
Monson, and Flohr, unknown to me, worked 
assiduously in their spare time on the Brunswick 
making mats. These afterwards came to my 
house, and on opening the parcel a note fell 
out, begging the captain’s wife to accept them 
with the respects of “the shipwrecked crew 
of the barque Veronica” | 


Across the Great Thirst Land. 


By R. T. Mavricr. 


The author has lived and travelled among the wild aboriginal tribes of Australia for the greater 


part of his life. 


In these absorbing articles he describes some of his experiences in the terrible 


deserts of the interior and incidents of his recently-completed journey right across the continent from 
south to north. The explorer illustrates his narrative with his own photographs. 


a] OWEVER easy a matter the crossing 
of Australia may be when the pro- 
| posed transcontinental railway is an 
accomplished fact, it remains at 
present an arduous and difficult 
undertaking, and one requiring the exercise of 
special knowledge and tact to avoid danger 
from the wild aborigines, and considerable 
powers of endurance to come unscathed through 
the Great Thirst Land, where a terrible death 
from want of water is always something more 
than a possibility. To the man in the street, 
who only knows of the Australian cities, whose 
streets are scarcely less animated than those of 
London itself, this statement may seem curious ; 
but let him take the first atlas available and he 
will see that the heart of the vast continent of 
Australia 1s still marked with the ominous and 
suggestive words, 
“Great Desert.” 

For more years than 
I care to remember I 
have knocked about in 
the Australian bush, 
and during my many 
wanderings have had 
extensive dealing with 
the “black fellows,” 
whose confidence I suc- 
ceeded in gaining. My 
last expedition in Aus- 
tralia was the crossing 
of the continent from 
south to north, a jour- 
ney which had never 
before been carried out 
in its entirety: by the 
route I proposed to fol- 
low. The country I had 
made up my mind to 
traverse — from Fow- 
ler’s Bay (South Austra- 
lia), in the Great Aus- 
tralian Bight, to Wynd- 
ham, in Cambridge 
Gulf, the extreme 
northern port of West 


1. 


THE AUTHOR (ON RIGHT) AND MR. MURRAY, WITH THE BLAC 
GREAT TRANSCONTINENTAL EXVEDITION. 


From a Photo. by S. G. Spink, Adelaide, 


Australia—represented a march of some fifteen 
hundred miles, and occupied about four 
months. 

We knew from the experience of well-known 
travellers that the trip would doubtless be 
attended with much hardship. | Ernest Gilcs, 
Colonel Warburton, the Hon. John Forrest, and 
Mr. E. J. Eyre had all crossed Australia from 
east to west with much difficulty, owing to the 
extreme dryness of the country and the treachery 
of the blacks. My own trip from south to north 


would be still harder, owing to the drought, 
which had extended over some years, and by 
reason of the fact that much of the ground to 
be covered was an absolute “vrra incognita. 
The object of the journey was to discover, if 
possible, a connecting run of water supplies, 
and by carrying a true line to the northern 
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coast we hoped to verify the observations of 
explorers whose tracks we should cross, and at 
the same time obtain as much information as 
possible concerning the aborigines of the desert 
—probably the oldest race on earth, which 
to-day represents mankind as it was in the 
Stone Age. 

Having obtained, through the assistance of 
the Royal Geographical Society of South 
Australia, the services of Mr. Murray, a South 
Australian Government surveyor, I collected 
my party, which consisted of a cook, Harry 
Hauscheldt; Kasta Khan, an Afghan camel- 
man ; Munjena, my old black boy; Yarrie, a 
black I had picked up the previous year in 
the far interior of the Musgrave Ranges, whom 
I promised to take back to his native country ; 
and Peter, a wild fellow from the Everard Range, 
three hundred miles in the desert, whom I had 
also picked up the previous year. The animals 
comprised fourteen camels and an Airedale 
terrier, which had accompanied me on several 
previous trips and was a most excellent camp 
dog, though a little too rough for civilization. 

Four hundred miles by sea from Adelaide lies 
Fowler’s Bay, the starting-point of our trans- 


me. Not caring to make a closer acquaintance 
with them, I decided to forego my swim that 
morning. 


Fowler’s Bay does not appear to be an ° 


exciting spot, but nevertheless it has a notorious 
reputation. On one occasion, about forty years 
ago, at a spot some two hundred miles away 
from Fowler’s Bay, a friend of mine was out shep- 
herding, having left his father in their little hut. 
On his return some few hours later he was 
surprised to find that his father was absent. 
Thinking, however, that he would be back shortly, 
he went to the camp oven to get his dinner. To 
his intense horror, on lifting the lid he discovered 
his father’s head! The unfortunate man had 
been foully murdered by the blacks during his 
son’s absence. Terrible reprisals followed, how- 
ever, for the few scattered whites in the district 
promptly rounded up the black fellows, shot all 
they could, and soon drove the remainder over 
the cliffs into the sea. 

The natives round Fowler’s Bay were very 
treacherous in the early days and committed 
many crimes, including murder. It was, there- 
fore, thought advisable that, as a deterrent, one 
native who had been convicted of murder should 


From a) FOWLER'S BAY, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, FROM WHENCE THE PARTY STARTED. (Photo. 


continental journey. The photo. here repro- 
duced shows that it is a straggling little township 
dumped down on the verge of a dreary waste of 
sand. ‘To those who have been out in the bush 
for many weary months, however, sometimes 
without water for days at a time, it appears a 
perfect Paradise. The place cannot boast of 
many houses or shops, and certainly does not 
possess an opera-house or theatre, but it has a 
store where all necessaries can be procured and 
a very comfortable hotel. In the neighbour- 
hood of the jetty and out in the bay sharks 
abound. I remember on one occasion I went 
down for a swim, and was just getting out of my 
depth, when I perceived two sharks immediately 
in front of me. Needless to say, 1 swam ashore 
for all I was worth. Walking up the beach 
some hundred yards I tried again, only to find 
that the voracious monsters had been following 


be hanged in the presence of the Fowler’s Bay 
natives, and the Government were put to great 
expense in purchasing and transporting the 
necessary gallows, and in providing mounted 
constables and Government officials with which 
to impress the natives. 

Fowler’s Bay having been for many years an 
aboriginal depot, where the Government serve 
out to the old and crippled blacks flour, tea, 
sugar, tobacco, blankets, etc., it is to be readily 
understood that many black fellows visit the 
spot. They now come from all parts—some 
from West Australia, some from hundreds of 
miles in the interior, and some from the more 
settled districts to the eastward. At sundown 
weird sounds are to be heard from behind the 
sandhills, indicating that a “ corroboree ” is 
in progress. The word ‘“ corroboree ” may 
mean much or little. The ordinary white 
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man regards it as simply a gathering of red 
and yellow ochre-painted blacks, decorated with 
feathers, who dance and jump to the strains of 
monotonous music, but in reality there are some 
which mean much more. There are those at 
which men, women, and children are allowed to- 
be present, and there are others which women, 
children, and boys are forbidden to witness 


spring running from the sandhills, which the 
blacks declare never runs dry. Pedinga is 
surrounded by lakes, concerning one of which 
there is a curious native legend. I should 
mention that among the desert aborigines there 
is a very general belief in the existence of a great 
and malevolent snake. Once a band of wild 
men came into my father’s outside station, which 
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under pain of death. Few white men are per- 
mitted to see these ceremonies, the origin of 
which is hard to define. They are sometimes 
arranged on the most trivial occasions, and even 
in comparatively civilized parts many a murder 
has been committed through tribal customs at 
these functions. For instance, there was an old 
coast black who was so reliable a character 
that he was much in request 
as ashepherd. Through some 
tribal custom three interior 
natives (one of whom, I am 
sorry to say, was the Mus- 
grave black, Yarrie, who ac- 
companied me on this trans- 
continental journey, and in 
whom I placed every reli- 
ance) actually killed the old 
man in sight of Yalata station, 
quite close to Fowler’s Bay, 
and buried him so that he 
was not found for a long 
time. After the outrage Yarrie 
made for his own country 
and has never been heard of 
since, but the other two mur- 
derers were caught and con- 


BLACK FELLOWS DECORATED IN READINESS FOR A “‘ CORROBOREE.” 


MINGO, ONK OF THR AUTHOR'S “ Bovs,” WHO WAS 
MURDERED BY HOSTILE BLACKS. 
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was situated two hundred and eighty miles in the 
interior, and said that they were dying of thirst. 
I asked one of them to conduct me to a place 
called Byng, where the aborigines claimed to 
have heard mysterious noises. On reaching 
Byng’ the natives refused: to go any farther, 
adding that the country to the north was the 
habitation of a gigantic snake. Owing to the 
common belief among blacks 
in the existence of a malevo- 
lent snake I was not surprised 
that my companion would 
not alter his decision. He 
assured me that the snake 
lived at the top of a hill which 
was plainly discernible, and 
that on the approach of a 
white man he would come 
down to the plain and con- 
sume the intruder. There 
was nothing for it, therefore, 
but to proceed alone. I soon 
reached the hill, on the top 
of which I saw a curious heap 
of stones—doubtless of vol- 
canic origin—but no signs of 
anyreptile. I can only suppose 


demned to death, their sen- From a Photo. that the mysterious noises 
tence being afterwards com- which terrified the blacks and 
muted to imprisonment for life. The next gave rise to this particular snake story were due 


photo. is a portrait of one of my wild boys, 
named Mingo, who was also murdered by 
hostile blacks. 

Seventy miles inland from Fowler’s Bay is a 
place called Pedinga, near which is a salt-water 
lake known as Tallancootra, fed by a saline 


to volcanic causes. On my way back from this 
journey I all but perished from thirst. The 
heat was terrible, and my lips and tongue 
were parched almost beyond endurance. For 
three days and three nights I could not find 
a drop of water, and .was reduced to 
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such a condition of weakness that I could 
scarcely sit in the saddle. However, when 
almost at death’s door, I discovered a water- 
hole, and was able to complete my journey in 
safety. But this is somewhat of a digression, 
and I will return to the legend of the big snake. 

A long time ago, according to the native 
legend, an immense serpent came down from 
the interior and made its way to the coast, 
leaving a track which is represented by Pedinga 
Lake. The great creature disappeared into 
the sea, where it lives at the present time, and 
where it has been seen by the coastal natives. 
If any of my readers can connect this legendary 
snake of the Australian aborigines with the sea 
serpent which periodically crops up in the Press, 
perhaps my poor attempts in searching after 
truth may not - 
have been fF 
wasted. 

As Pedinga 
for many years 
has been the 
camping- ground 
of the natives 
there are natur- 
ally a lot of 
native graves in 
the vicinity. One 
in particular 
took my fancy, 
as much time 
had been ex- 
pended on_ its 
construction. 
It was more 
carefully made than usual, and was covered 
with stones, probably owing to the fact that 
the grave had been sunk in somewhat hard 
ground, for as a rule black fellows like to 
select some sandy spot, or a wombat hole, 
into which they put their dead, just cover- 
ing the body with a thin layer of earth. 
Australian native burials, however, vary to a 
great extent. 

Whilst examining some extraordinary sand- 
stone cliffs north-east of Pedinga, I found them 
composed of fossils cemented together with 
sandstone. Near here I found a conspicuous 
black oak bearing the initials “ W. H., 1868.” 
Whoever did this was probably the first white 
man to visit the spot. 

After three days’ camel travelling we reached 
Ouldea, a hundred and thirty miles inland. 
Here is situated a permanent native well used 
by the natives for many generations as a tribal 
meeting-place. There the blacks would barter. 
settle disputes, give and take in marriage, and 
initiate the boys into the mysteries of the tribe. 


THE AUTHOR BUSY WITH HIS PRIMITIVE CAMP “ KITCHEN.” 
From a Photo, 


Here in the old days I have seen hundreds of 
natives assembled at a time. 

The photograph next reproduced is a typical 
desert scene, showing my primitive kitchen in 
the wilds. I can remember on one occasion 
being here alone for some two or three weeks, 
having sent my cook and the black boy with a 
few camels into Fowler’s Bay to get provisions, 
while I remained behind to look after the other 
camels. It was at that season of the year when 
some camels become very dangerous. Among 
mine there was a particularly bad one, who, 
strange to say, appeared to be “chumming up” 
with another bull, and the two kept apart from 
the remainder of the mob. One evening whilst 
mustering up the camels, as I made a point of 
doing every night, I found the two savage ones 
quite near the 
camp, and so 
left them whilst 
I went round for 
the other ani- 
mals. Having 
seen that the 
hobbles were all 
right I returned 
to the tent, had 
my supper, and 
turned in for 
the night. In 
the morning, on 
going to the spot 
where I had left 
the dangerous 
camels, I could 
see by the tracks 
that, instead of camping, they had bolted in the 
direction of the Nullarbor Plain. To lose one’s 
camels in a waterless desert is a very serious 
matter, and so I at once started to find the 
fugitives, following the tracks for some miles 
without catching sight of them. No doubt they 
reached the edge of the plain the night they 
escaped, and after remaining there but a short 
time made straight for the coast at Eucla. The 
country was a very hard one for tracking, and as 
I could see for a long way ahead I knew there 
was little chance of recovering the fugitives. 
However, I made for a clump of trees that I 
could see a long way off, and there found traces 
of where they had been eating the bushes. At 
the next clump of trees, and again at the next, I 
could not pick up any traces, so I gave up the 
case as hopeless so far as I was concerned and 
got back to camp just before sundown, having 
been out ever since the break of day. 

From this spot there stretched away a 
succession of dreary sandhills, where I was 
fortunate enough to obtain several specimens of 
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the noforyctes, a small marsupial mole of a beau- 
tiful golden tint, first brought into public notice 
a few years back by Professor Stirling, of the 
Adelaide Museum. 

After hard travelling in a north-easterly 
direction over a sea of sand, with occasional 
porcupine grass and patches of mulga trees, I 
passed one or two little 
native wells, unfortu- 
nately quite dry. To our 
delight, however, we 
found at Paling a rock- 
hole from which we ob- 
tained three buckets of 
dirty water, and where 
there was very good 
camel feed. On the 
ninth day out from Oul- 
dea -we reached Talla- 
tinga, a water supply 
which had never been 
seen by whites, but which 
the natives had fre- 
quently talked of, al- 
though they would never 
show it to anyone. I 
found that the surface of 
the water was fifteen feet 
below the ground-level, 
the liquid being contained 
in a bed of soft absorbent 
sandstone. We were able to obtain a thousand 
gallons a day, a supply which possibly could 
be very greatly increased by enlarging and 
slightly deepening the well. ‘This is the most 
important permanent water known to the 
blacks for many miles, the nearest permanent 
water being about two hundred miles away. 

Although Marconi’s wire- 
less telegraphy is unknown 
to the Australian black, the 
rate at which news travels in 
the very heart of tHe desert 
is simply marvellous. White 
men know very little of the 
system of “smokes” by 
which the black fellows signal 
intelligence to other natives 
hundreds of miles distant in 
the space of a very few hours. 
A party of blacks wishing to 
communicate something to 
their fellows will light a fire, 
arranging the sticks so that a 
certain smoke formation shall 
result. This is seen by 
other aborigines, who trans- 
mit it farther into the desert. 


All the blacks know what is 
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the nature of the news according to the shape 
of the smoke column, it having been arranged 
between them before they set out. I had a 
striking instance of this when going into the 
desert from the coast on one of my trips. As 
I proceeded I noticed on several occasions little 
knots of blacks making fires and evidently 
anxious not to attract 
my attention. When I 
reached a spot a long 
way in the interior I was 
told by some blacks that 
two prisoners, who I 
knew were in prison at 
Fowler’s Bay when I left, 
awaiting conveyance to 
Adelaide Jail, had es- 
caped. On my return I 
found that the news was 
practically true, and that, 
by this wonderful system 
of smokes, the natives 
had been apprised of the 
fact in an incredibly short 
space of time. 

The accompanying 
photograph shows a wild 
man of the Musgrave 
Ranges sitting by his fire 
in the desert, ready to 
send a “smoke signal” 
to his comrades miles away. Hairy, of forbid- 
ding aspect, and greatly emaciated, he is a fair 
type of the low order of human beings known as 
the Australian desert aborigines. 

No one looking at the next snap-shot, which 
depicts my black, Munjena, would imagine that 
he was gifted with marvellous intelligence in all 
bush law, and a_ general 
favourite with the whites, 
and possessing some inex- 
plicable powers.over all the 
blacks we came across. On 
One occasion it was entirely 
owing to him that I did not 
perish miserably in the 
desert. We had been some 
days without water, and I, at 
anv rate, was feeling de- 
pressed and exhausted. To 
my surprise Munjena_ sud- 
denly manifested symptoms 
of great joy on seeing a 
peculiar species of tree, 
known as ‘‘ilburra,” plainly 
observable amid the mono. 
tonous sea of sand. Taking 
a little stick he levered up 
the roots, which he then 
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proceeded to chop into bits. These he drained 
into our pannikins, and in a short space 
of time we got four cans full of good water, 
which saved our lives. The roots of this 
remarkable tree—invaluable in a thirsty land 
like Australia—extend from the trunk some 
twenty or thirty feet in a horizontal direction, 
and are a little deeper in the ground than those 
of the mallee tree, from which water is also 
obtained. 

The question of water is an all-vital one in 
the Australian desert. As the solitary traveller 
—himself almost in extremis for want of the 
precious fluid—and his faithful camels, practi- 
cally at their last gasp, wearily trudge over the 
interminable wastes of sand, his one thought 
and anxiety is water. The terrible pangs of 
thirst have ever been among the most dreaded 
experience of the traveller in the great Australian 
deserts, and so it will be understood that the 
discovery of a water-hole or of some fresh source 
of water supply in the Great Thirst Land almost 
ranks with the discovery of a new mountain or 
hitherto unknown tribe in more favoured parts 
of the earth’s surface. 

We had been some three weeks on our great 
journey and had nearly reached a place named 
Oolarinna—about two hundred miles in the 
desert—when my black boy Munjena startled us 
at daylight with the information that Kasta 
Khan, my Afghan camel-man, had bolted with 
my riding camel. On examination I found that 
he had stealthily crept out in the darkness, had 
taken off the animal’s bells and hobbles, and 
with only a small guiding rope had made off in 
an easterly direction, taking with him no 
provisions, water, or anything but the clothes 
he stood up in. Under the circumstances he 
was going to almost certain death, and I came 
to the conclusion that his mind had been 
deranged, and as he possessed a loaded Win- 
chester rifle it was fortunate for us that he 
developed no homicidal tendencies. But his 
loss—for he was a first-rate camel-man—and 
that of the animal was a most serious affair, 
situated as we were. I sent Munjena off at 
once in pursuit of him, but he returned 
without having discovered any signs of the 
runaway. 

On the termination of my transcontinental 
trip I received news that the fugitive had reached 
Oodnadatta on foot, after a terrible journey of 
three hundred miles, almost dead, and had 
explained his action by saying that we had fired 
at him and on several occasions dug his grave ! 
He added that he had been for fve/ve days 
without food or water, and that he had aban- 
doned the camel after riding the poor beast for 
two days and two nights ! 


On arriving at Oolarinna, Munjena and I 
went in pursuit of our Afghan thief tor some 
days, and then, abandoning the chase, turned 
north till we cut a twenty-year-old track made 
by the explorer Chambers. We noticed that a 
number of horses had evidently travelled over 
the ground some months previously. Ata wild 
part Munjena was attracted to a spot where 
something had evidently been buried. On 
examination we found it to be the grave of an 
Afghan who, a year previously, had murdered a 
white traveller in the Mann Ranges, which 
I had passed through at that time, and 
where I had found the body of a white man 
lying beside an open grave. At first sight I 
thought that the murderers had been driven off 
before completing the burial of their victim ; 
but on closer examination I found that the 
remains had been exhumed. The motive for 


- the exhumation of the body is difficult to guess 


at, as the blacks are notoriously superstitious, 
and so far from handling a dead body they 
do not even care to camp near a_burial- 
ground. : 

After reinterring the body of the luckless pros- 
pector I decided to push on as quickly as pos- 
sible, in case the party to which the unfortunate 
man had belonged had met with further mishap. 
It was satisfactory to know that they had 
apparently got away with all their camp equip- 
ment, which would not have been the case had 
the blacks surprised the whole party. We 
passed native tracks as we followed the Mann 
Ranges, but the scrub was so dense that the 
blacks could easily keep out of sight if they 
wished to do so. Wild men were hidden in the 
rocky hills, we knew, and without question they 
were watching us. Therefore, as the blacks 
hereabouts- have a specially bad reputation, we 
kept a careful watch at night, but nothing of 
importance occurred. When in due time we 
heard the details of the tragedy connected with 
the corpse we had discovered we leamt that a 
white man belonging to a party travelling in the 
Ranges, together with an Afghan, had been left 
together in camp while the rest of the party 
went out for a stroll. The party had not got 
very far when they heard shots, and saw the 
Afghan trying to shoot the white man. Hurry- 
ing back they found their companion killed, 
with a tomahawk embedded in his skull and 
two bullet-holes in his shoulder. The Afghan 
decamped and was afterwards discovered dead 
some distance off. Curiously enough, it was 
his grave which we had now come across. 

On getting back to Oolarinna, having been 
away five full days and four nights, I found that 
a small party of blacks had come in. One 
of the wild boys is seen in the next photo. 
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A WILD ROY TASTING TEA FOR THE FIRST TIME IN HIS LIFE. 
From a Photo, 


drinking the first tea he had ever tasted—which, 
by the way, he relished hugely. One of the 
party was a half-civilized native, and by bribes 
of clothes, flour, and tobacco we got him to 
promise to take letters to Oodnadatta reporting 
our progress, together with the details of the 
Afghan’s flight. I heard later, however, that 
the letters were never delivered. 

The traverse between Oolarinna and the 
Everard Range was through dense mulga sand- 
hills and undulations, and on camping in the 
Everard Range we found that we were one 
thousand three hundred and thirty feet above 
the sea-level. There the following photo. was 
secured, showing Mr. Murray taking bearings. 
It was near here that I took a photograph 
of the playground of the bower-bird. The 
guttated bower-bird (Ch/amydoders guttata) is a 
small bird about the size of a thrush, having a 
bronze-black plumage, with a beautiful pink frill 


round its neck. It is interesting from the fact 
that it is still very rare in museum collections, 
and that it is supposed to be the only species of 
bird which is known to have a “playground.” 
The photograph reproduced below only gives 
one entrance to the “ playground,” there being 
another one on the other side of the tree in the 
picture. These entrances consist of twigs stuck 
in the ground and bent over to form a crude kind 
of archway. The stones seen in the foreground, 
of all shapes and sizes, are collected by the 
bower-bird, who amuses himself by running 
about from one entrance to the other, carrying 
these pebbles in his beak. Mr. Zeits, Assistant- 
Director of the South Australian Museum, states 


A BOWER-RIRD'S ‘ PLAYGROUND" — THIS EXTRAORDINARY BIRD 
AMUSES ITSELF WITH THE STONES DEPICTED. 
From a Photo. 


that the only known egg of this extraordinary 
bird is in a collection in Melbourne. 

In the Musgrave Ranges we were fortunate in 
being able to obtain some copies of native 


MR, MURRAY TAKING OBSERVATIONS IN THE DESERT—THE PHOTOGRAPH GIVES AN EXCELLENT IDEA OF THE DESOLATION 
OF THIS REGION, 
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drawings from the interior of caves we found 
there. As to what these drawings represent, it 
is a curious fact that the whites who have seen 
them seem to know more about them than the 
aborigines. Their origin is shrouded in mystery ; 
all the information I could get, after a great deal 
of questioning, was “that black fellow bin make 
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um long—long—long—time,” or “ black fellow 
make ‘um all a-same white fellow make.” A 
comparison of the native drawings shows that 
those found by the late Sir George Grey on the 
western coast of Australia and those discovered 
on the Victoria River differ from those of this 
region, for while the former are drawings of 
clothed figures having remarkable head-dresses, 
those in the Musgrave Ranges are nude. I 
could obtain no infor- 
mation from thenatives 
as to who had done 
them or how long they 
had been there, but 
some were better pre- 
served than others, 
owing, I think, to the 
fact that they were 
done on harder stone. 

The above photo. 
shows my expedition in 
the Musgrave Ranges, 
five hundred miles in 
the desert of Australia, 
the highest point of 
which is Mount Wood- 
roffe. In this range 
we also found many 
interesting specimens 
of native drawings. 
Here I took the next 
picture, which shows 
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a tree marked by the celebrated Australian ex- 
plorer Ernest Giles, who has done so much, 
with the able assistance of Mr. Tietkins, in 
investigating the mysteries of the interior of 
Australia. It will be perceived that the 
initials still stand out very plainly, considering 
that they were cut as far back as 1873. 


THE MUSGRAVE RANGES. { Photo. 


After travelling round the northern side of 
the Musgrave Ranges, where we came across 
many more native drawings, we reached our old 
camping-ground at Opparinna, and noticed a 
gum tree having a slit in its side some eight 
inches long by one and three-quarters wide, in 
which slit a portion of a “ P” was visible. After 
carefully cutting away the bark and removing 
séveral inches of sapwood I uncovered the 
inscription, which, 
when fully exposed, 
read, ‘‘J. Lamb, 
PRSPEC.” So far I 
have been unable to 
find out anything con- 
cerning this former 
traveller, although I 
have received several 
letters from people 
stating that they had 
missing relations of the 
name of Lamb in Aus 
tralia. Perhaps as a 
result of the publica- 
tion of this article in 
THE WIDE WorRLD 
MaGazinEI may glean 
some information con 
cerning the identity of 
the daring prospector 
who blazed this tree so 
many years ago. 
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the vacant look of eyes accustomed to darkness. 


escaped convict from the Siberian mines. 
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ThE STORY! 


In the streets of St. Blaise, 
Switzerland, may be seen at 
times a bent old man, appa- 
rently seventy years of age. 
In reality, however, he is only 
fifty-two, but privation and 
untold suffering have crippled 
the once erect figure and 
ruined his health. His limbs 
are scarred with the indelible 
marks of cruel chains; his 
face bears a look of patient 
suffering, and his eyes have 
This man is Marc Séchaud, a Swiss, an 


Here is his terrible history, the story ‘of a wrecked life 


—as scathing an indictment of the methods of the Russian bureaucracy as has ever been penned. 


WAS born in Geneva in 1853. 
While I was quite young, my 
mother, through: family reverses, 
was obliged to leave me to the care 
of some kindly country people, 
while she herself accepted a position in Russia 
as housekeeper in the family of a Polish colonel. 
Some years later she secured a post for my- 
self, her eldest son, in the same family. She 
wrote to me, sending me money to pay the 
journey to Bessarabia, where she then was. 
Full of youthful hope I started off at once, and 
arrived safely at my destination, but without 
a sou in my pocket. However, this did not 
trouble me, for was I not going to my beloved 
mother ? 

She was not on the spot to meet me, as I had 
expected ; but this caused me no anxiety—I 
would soon find her. Although ignorant of the 
language, I finally managed to discover the 
Polish colonel’s residence, and inquired for my 
mother. To my dismay, however, I learned 
that she was not there,* nor were any members 
of the family left in the house. Only a few 


‘hand has since learnt that his mother had a presentiment of 
te coming disaster, and secretly fled the country in disguise. She 
made her way to Switzerland, hoping to find Marc still there, but 
was just a few days too late. ‘She wrote to him; but the letter, of 
course, did not reach him, and not long after the poor woman died, 
heart-broken, 


frightened servants remained, and they were 
occupied in gathering together the clothing and 
valuables. One of the domestics, a young man 
whom they called Maté—short for Matthew— 
spoke a little French, and from him I learned 
to my amazement that the family had been 
suddenly arrested and taken away—where, they 
knew not. 

Unable to do anything else, I remained with 
the servants until the next day, when all of them 
disappeared except Maté, myself, and a German 
called Frederic. We were discussing our next 
move when the police again swooped down 
upon the house, and we, too, were taken off as 
prisoners ! With two other unfortunates we were 
driven for some distance in a ¢e/ega, or big, 
lumbering wagon. At night we were ordered 
to descend, and were thrust into the total dark- 
ness of an underground cell belonging to a 
prison. Sunk in despair, we sat there speechless 
until the sudden gleam of a moving lantern 
revived hope in our hearts. Perhaps they were 
going to release us, having found out that we 
had committed no crime. 

The warder entered, hung the lamp he carried 
from a hook in the ceiling, threw a little straw 
on the ground, and then left us. My com- 
panions, who knew the) significance of these 
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happenings, were now trembling with terror, 
and in low tones carried on a conversation which 
I could not understand. 

Ere long we heard footsteps once more, the 
key again grated in the lock, and two jailers 
entered with our supper. This consisted of a 
sour meal soup, some slices of dark bread, and 
water. A wooden basin contained the soup, 
and in it were five wooden spoons, one for each 
man. Ourwretched 
meal finished, we 
huddled together 
on our bed of straw 
to get warm, and 
if possible to sleep. 

Early in the 
morning we were 
awakened and told 
that the wagon 
awaited us. Four 
policemen escorted 
us out to the ée/ega. 
We climbed inside, 
when a Cossack 
called out in rough 
tones, “Na zadie, 
na zadie!” (“On 
the bottom, on the 
bottom !”) Several 
other prisoners 
were now added to 
our party, an officer 
gave the Cossack 
some instructions, 
and the wagon 
moved off. Maté, 


“Take courage,” said I—I was the bravest 
among them, because the most ignorant— 
“this cannot go on for ever. We have harmed 
no one, and we must receive justice sooner or 
later.” i 

Maté’s only response was a sigh, and the 
muttered words, ‘Good heavens, justice in 
Russia! They think we are conspirators !” 

Our supper was almost a repetition of the 
meal of the night 
before — a sour 
soup, slices of raw 
cucumber, and 
black bread. Re- 
pose on the mats 
of rush provided 
was impossible, and 
the night was passed 
in torment. 

Day after day we 
travelled in the 
wagon ; night after 
night was passed in 
various cells, the 
cold growing all the 
time more intense 
and the vermin 
more vindictive. 
At last Moscow was 
reached. 

By this time my 
sufferings were in- 
tense. Half dead 
with constant hun- 
ger and cold and 
bullied by our 
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journey, whispered 
to me in terrified 
accents, “We are being taken to one of the 
penitentiaries !” 

It was a terrible journey, for the cold was 
intense. We were packed so closely together 
in the bottom of the wagon that we could 
scarcely move, and, to crown all, we found our- 
selves covered with vermin. 

At dusk we arrived at the penitentiary, half 
dead with cold and hunger. Our feet felt like 
bits of wood attached to our ankles ; we could 
scarcely walk, and we tumbled rather than 
climbed out of the wagon. 

A jailer led us down a long subterranean 
corridor and ushered us into a large dungeon 
chamber. The floor was the damp earth ; the 
odour was fetid and sickening. Poor Maté 
burst into tears. 

“I am cold, I am hungry, I am ill,” he 
moaned. 


ON HER RIGHT HAND; IN FRONTOF HIM IS HIS SISTER MARIE. 
From an old Daguerrcotype. H 


mad. Bitterly I re- 
belled against my 
fate. What had become of my poor mother ? 
Alas! I never saw or heard of her again! And 
what wrong had I done? I only knew that I 
was an innocent Swiss boy who asked to be 
allowed to join his mother. 

Arrived at Moscow, we passed some days in 
the deepest dungeons of the prison, each in a 
separate cell, before we were brought before the 
tribunal. Cossacks with drawn swords guarded 
us when we were taken into court. 

The glavink (judge) questioned me in 
Russian. I replied in French. At this the 
judge glared wolfishly at me, greatly alarming 
me. “Vash Pasport!” he shouted. 

“He means your passport,” whispered my 
good friend Maté, in my ear. Alas! I had lost 
it, I knew not how. I told the judge so, where- 
upon he shouted something else in a terrible 
voice. 
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I then asked why I, an innocent stranger, 
had been arrested. 

“By order of his Excellency,” he replied, 
shortly. ‘Your name?” 

“Mare Séchaud.” 

Slowly the judge rose to his feet. “In the 
name of the Czar of All the Russias,” he said, 
impressively, “‘you are no longer called Marc 
Séchaud ; you are named ‘ Forgat Siberien !’” 
(“Siberian convict ”). 

He then called a guard. 
slaves to cell No. 4,” he ordered. 
put them in irons. Begone!” 

Dazed at our terrible fate we were then taken 
to cell No. 4—a dark, foul hole, where the 
slimy walls were covered with moisture, which 
dripped constantly on to the dirty floor, At 
night two men appeared with lanterns. One 
was the blacksmith, who riveted irons to our 
feet ; the other was an official, who read to us 
the sentences which had been pronounced upon 
us. All three of us were condemned to work in 
the mines for the rest of our lives ! * 

After a night of horrible mental and physical 


“Take these three 
“To-night, 


* Séchaud has but little idea of dates, but Professor Porret, of 
Neuchatel, who has interested himself inthe case, states that it is 
certain his imprisonment began in 1875. 


“(ONE WAS THE BLACKSMITH, WHO RIVETED IRONS TO OUR FEET.” 


agony, lying on the cold and filthy ground, we 
were aroused and forced to assume the convict’s 
dress. This consisted of a coarse shirt, a 
toulupe or tunic of sheepskin with the wool 
inside, sandals of tough bark—too short for our 
feet, causing the toes to turn upward—coarse 
pieces of cloth wound about our legs, and a 
sheepskin cap. 

Then we poor boys—we were all but little 
else — were made to join a procession of 
about one hundred and fifty unfortunates, mostly 
innocent men condemned after the same 
mockery of a trial as ourselves, who were pre- 
paring for the long overland march to Siberia. 

It was a living nightmare, that journey. For 
the least fault we were knouted. The food was 
bad and insufficient, and we were driven along 
like a troop of wild beasts. 

Before arriving at Sinbirsk poor Frederic 
succumbed to the hardships he had endured, 
and fell dying by the roadside. Maté and I 
stooped to raise him between us, but cruel blows 
from the Cossacks’ whips fell on our shoulders 
and we were forced to leave our comrade to die 
alone. “He is better off than we are,” said 
Maté, grimly. 

After many days of weary marching the 
hapless company arrived at 
Ekaterinski Zavad. Here we 
were inspected, numbered, and 
sent down into the mines. 
When I realized that we were 
literally to be buried alive I 
tore my hair in despair, re- 
membering the beautiful days 
I had passed in my dear Swit- 
zerland. My reflections were 
interrupted by a blow from a 
Cossack, accompanied by the 
shouted words, “Ni noujno 
Spiet’’ (‘Don’t go to 
sleep ”). 

Then began a seemingly end- 
less period of intense suffering, 
working hard in the bowels of 
the earth all day, earning no- 
thing, badly fed, and sleeping 
on filthy straw. And—irony of 
ironies !—we were digging out 
gold to enrich the Czar—he 
who, according to the Russian 
system, was responsible for all 
our tortures ! 

In the year 1881 there was 
an accident in the mines. Many 
men were killed ; I myself was 
badly hurt, and for five months 
lay in the underground hospital 
for convicts, jstretched on a 
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mat of rushes, with a straw pillow beneath my 
head. 

In 1888 instructions came down that all 
galley-slaves wearing chains were to be liberated 
from them. This humane order, we learnt, was 
the act of the Czarina. With- 
out chains the poor convicts 
felt themselv almost in 
Paradise. Maté, now full of 
courage, promptly began to 
make plans for our escape. We 
two, with some others, were 
taken above-ground to work 
on the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way. After years of 
work and waiting a 
time came when the 
convict gang were 
reinforced by a 
number of Italian 
labourers. 
‘These men had 
two large 
wagons loaded 
with provisions 
and spirit 
‘The Cossacks 
were glad to 
fraternize with 
the Italians, 
and spent 
many an hour 
of the night 
with them, 
drinking their 
liquor and en- 


joying  them- 
selves gene- “CRUEL BLOWS FROM THR COSSACKS' 
rally. Occa- 


sionally the temptation to drink during the hours 
of duty would be too strong for the Cossacks, 
and on these occasions their vigilance towards 
the convicts would somewhat relax. 

This was favourable to Maté and me, and we 
seized these opportunities to win favour with the 
Italians, by aiding them in some arduous task. 
The good-natured Southerners, in return, tossed 
us a copeck or two, and in this manner we 
gradually got together a few roubles, which ,we 
hid carefully away in our clothes. The re- 
sourceful Maté had also procured from these 
kindly workmen two coarse dark blouses, which 
he concealed in the bags which served us as 
pillows. These blouses, worn over the outer 
convict garment, which carried a black diamond 
on the back—badge of our servitude—would 
enable us, when the time came for a dash for 
liberty, to pass as labourers. 

To escape, however, seemed almost a hope- 
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less task. Every night the number of each 
convict was called, the supper given out, and 
the doors of the zséas or sleeping-huts tightly 
closed. In the morning the Cossacks opened 
the doors, and the men, carrying their pick- 
axes, filed out, walk- 
ing at once to their 
places of work. When 
the distance from the 
huts to the scene of 
labour became too 
great, they were re- 
constructed farther 
on. In this constant 
removal and rebuild- 
ing of the zzdas lay 
our hope of escape. 
One night we felt 
that at last the mo- 
ment had come—we 
should never have a 
better chance. We 
were working at the 
time near Lake Bai- 
kal, and the order 
had been given to 
move the huts. Im- 
mense fields of corn, 
the stalks taller than 
a man’s head, would 
afford us a hiding- 
place for miles be- 
yond. As was cus- 
tomary whenever the 
huts were trans- 
ferred, the Cossacks 


and their Italian 
WHIPS FELL ON OUR SHOULDERS.” comrades drank 
freely. 


On this night Maté and I transferred our 
bags to the workshop instead of to our /zéas, 
taking only our pickaxes in our hands. We 
waited in the huts, trembling with excitement, 
until the loud shouts and songs of the hilarious 
Cossacks and Italians notified us that the usual 
carousal was well under way. Then, with our 
pickaxes, we loosened the boards of the huts 
sufficiently to enable us to crawl into the open. 
On all fours we gained the workshop, secured 
our bags, and then crept swiftly to the nearest 
cornfield. Having no ‘knowledge of the 
country, we felt that we must go straight 
ahead.* 

All that night and the next day we walked 
on, neither resting nor eating. On the second 
night we stopped to rest among the dense bush 
so common in that part of Russia, eating some 


* Professor Porret puts the date of Séchaud’s escape at the 
summer of 1903—twenty-sight years after his exile. 
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raw corn picked from the fields, and sleeping on 
the cold ground. 

For weeks we travelled in this way over the 
interminable steppes of Russia, chiefly at night, 
sleeping by day under the bushes or in holes in 
the ground, covered with branches and dried 
grasses. Winter was coming on rapidly, we 
knew not where we were, and our food con- 
sisted of raw corn and wild pears. But we 
preferred death to falling again into the hands 
of the Russians. 

One morning we saw a church spire in the 
distance, and knew we were near a_ town. 
Huge chimneys and volumes of black smoke 
revealed themselves as we approached nearer, 
proclaiming the existence of manufactories. 

During the day we hid in some bushes near 
the outskirts of the 
town, and only sallied 
forth as the darkness 
fell. Perceiving a small 
building not far from 
our hiding-place, we 
cautiously approached 
it, and found it to be 
a café. Entering, Maté 
boldly ordered a drink, 
for which he paid five 
copecks. The proprie- 
tor of the café we 
noticed was a Jew, and 
the fact gave us hope. 
As soon as the hour of 
closing arrived and the 
house began to empty, 
Maté asked the land- 
lord if we might rest 
there for the night. 
Permission was readily 
given, and we were 
told that we might 
sleep on the benches 
without any payment. 
This was bliss to us 
poor wanderers, happy 
to be sheltered from 
the cold and snow. 

The doors closed ; 
the proprietor’s family 
sat down to sup. 
The mistress of 
the house, taking pity 
on our forlorn appearance, - brought each of 
us a cup of hot soup and a piece of bread. 
After a night's rest at this hospitable house we 
were again given bread and plenty of hot tea 
from a huge samovar which stood on the family 
table. Then, encouraged and cheered by the 


brotherly kindness received, we again started to 
Vol. xvi.—47. 


‘1 PUSHED OPEN THE DOOR WITH MY FOOT AND ENTERED.” 


pursue our weary march northward. The snow 
was falling, and a cold north wind chilled us to 
the marrow. Again the night came down in 
bitter, desolate blackness. Maté, who was 
weaker than myself, nearly succumbed to the 
rigours of the temperature. Half dragging, 
half carrying him, I stumbled on, descrying at 
length a shed-like building by the roadside. 
Wearily I knocked at the door, and a voice 
cried, gruffly, ‘‘ What do you want ?” 

“Shelter only, for the love of Heaven,” 
replied I. 

“Clear out!” was the rough response. 
“We've no room for vagabonds.” 

At this poor Maté sank unconscious to the 
ground. Raising him in my arms, with the 
strength of despair I rushed blindly on, looking 
on all sides for such 
refuge as is sometimes 
found along the road- 
side for cattle. I was 
mad with despair and 
rage. I could not be- 
lieve that such cruel 
inhospitality could be 
found in a Christian 
country. How long I 
walked, carrying poor 
Maté, I cannot say. 
After a time, however, 
I saw a faint flicker of 
light ahead, and made 
for it. I reached it, 
and found it came 
from the window of a 
humble bakery where 
the workmen’s bread 
is made. I pushed 
open the door with my 
foot and entered. My 
face was frozen so that 
I could not speak, and 
I laid Maté on the 
ground, and then col- 
lapsed on a_ bench. 
The kind people here 
were also Jews ; they 
did not drive me away. 
On the contrary, they 
came around us, full 
of pity at our condi- 
tion. They picked up 
Maté and placed him on a bench, and then took 
my frostbitten hands in theirs and rubbed them. 
They placed me_near the fire, and when we 
were somewhat restored gave us hot tea and 
bread, and allowed us to rest on the warm sand 
which covered the top of the-oven. In the 
morning they refilled our bags with food and 
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pointed out the way to- 


Viadivostock. On our 
knees we thanked these 
good Jews. Never have I 
met with such kindness 
and charity. 

Still fearful of pursuit 
or detection, utterly 
broken down in health 
and spirits, we hurried 
on in the direction indi- 
cated. After many weary 
days of marching and 
* much hardship we reached 
Viadivostock mere sem- 
blances of men. 

We must now make a 
bold dash for liberty, 
or meet a fate worse than 
death. Realizing _ this, 
we walked down to the 
wharves, mingling with 
the crowds of - sailors 
and workmen who were 
loading and unload- 
ing the vessels. Maté 
asked one of these 
men, in a careless 
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MARC SBCHAUD AS HE APPEARS TO-DAY. 


packet - boat going to 
France, recommending 
us to the care of the 
captain, whom he knew. 
Arrived at Marseilles, 
the sympathetic French- 
men permitted us to 
disembark before the 
Customs officers boarded 
the boat, in case any 
delicate diplomatic ques- 
tions might arise. 

We had made friends 
among the crew of the 
boat, and through the 
kind offices of one of 
them a Polish professor 
became interested in 
Maté and took charge 
of him. They offered 
also to befriend me, but 
I longed for the moun- 
tains of my dear Switzer- 
land, and could not rest 
until I had turned my 
face that way. 

I walked to Geneva. 
It took me_ twenty -six 


manner, which boat would be the first to sail. days, and when I arrived I found myself 
The sailor pointed out an English collier, unrecognised and my story unbelieved. I there- 
which he said would leave the pier that night. fore, pushed on to St. Blaise, where lived the 


Delighted with this 
news we returned at 
dusk, and under cover 
of the bustle slipped 
on board the steamer, 
and hid in the hold 
until the ship was well 
out at sea. Then we 
showed ourselves to 
the astonished  engi- 
neer, who took us to 
the captain, who, 
luckily for us, spoke 
French. Pitying our 
condition, he gave us 
employment on __ his 
vessel until it reached 
Saigon.* Here he 
transferred us to a 


*Séchaud entered Vladivo- 
stock at the beginning of 
at the moment of the de: 
tion of war between J 
and Russia. Owing to th 
fusion reigni 
companion 
on a ship out attra 
notice—a feat practically i 
sible in time of peace. 

. 


ing 
impos- 


ECHAUD, SISTER OF THE AUTHOR, NOW LIVING 


people who, more than 
twenty-eight years be- 
fore, had taken charge 
of me. Here I recalled 
incidents, names of 
people, the  circum- 
stances of my depar- 
ture, etc. until my 
identity was entirely 
established. My aunt 
and my sister heard of 
my return, and came 
post-haste from 
Geneva to welcome me 
as one risen from the 
dead. 

At last I am happy 
once more. I am un- 
able to work and my 
health is ruined, 
but I can daily open 
my eyes to the light 
of the sun; I dread 
no more the knout 
—and I have my 
liberty ! 


IN 


REMARKABLE 
Fioatwa Marne 


B. 


All about one of the most curious markets in existence—floating shops in the very heart of 
London, owned by foreigners who hold their unique concession by virtue of a charter granted 
by Queen Elizabeth. 


NE of the quaintest scenes to be 
witnessed in London at the present 
time, as part and parcel of its 
everyday life, is to be found in 
the salubrious neighbourhood of 
Billingsgate Market. 

Within a stone’s throw of London Bridge the 
passer-by will notice two or more unmistakably 
Dutch boats at anchor. The boats themselves 
form a striking and some- 
what incongruous feature, 
reposing tranquilly upon 
the bosom of Father 
Thames, heedless and ap- 
parently oblivious of the 
scene of incomparable 
bustle and activity by 
which they are surrounded 
on all sides, and in which 
they at first sight seem to 
have no part. 

The early foot-passenger 
crossing the bridge often 
pauses for a few moments 
to gaze at the busy 
workers who are transfer- 
ting the daily fish supply 
of the Metropolis from 
the steamers to the ad- 
jacent market. White- 
smocked human ants 
swarm over the gangways 
of the vessels, each toiling 
back with his heavy load 
of finny foodstuff that is 
to help fill the millions of 


hungry mouths waiting ashore. The clatter of 
their wooden-soled clogs and the raucous cries 
of the porters, blended with the hooting of sirens 
and creaking of cordage from the shipping, com- 
bine to form a picture in which repose seems to 
have no part. Yet in the very heart of it all lie 
these strange, motionless Dutch craft, wanderers 
from another world, heedless of the strenuous 
life that ebbs and flows around them. 


DUTCH EFL-ROATS AT ANCHOR BELOW LONDON BRIDGE—THEY RETAIN THRIR ANCIENT 
CONCESSION ON CONDITION THAT TWO BOATS ARE ADWAVS MOQRED THERE. 
From a Photoby Clarke & Hyde, 
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There is an air of mystery about them that 
breathes of historical associations. Nor do they 
belie their looks; they are, in fact, a veritable 
living link with the past. After the Romans 
departed, leaving our then shipless shores 
at the mercy of any enterprising band of 
pirates who felt disposed to make a plunder- 
ing raid upon hapless Britain, London con- 
tinued, as previously, to be the commercial 
centre of our export trade, which consisted at 
that time entirely of raw materials, principally 
wool. Our imports were, on the other hand, 
all manufactured goods made abroad. This 
being so, and having 
no ships of our own to 
transport merchandise, 
something had to be 
done to induce foreigin 
merchants to brave the 
then very real dangers 
of the deep and come 
to us ; hence numerous 
charters and monopo- 
lies were granted to 
foreigners, principally 
to the Hanseatic 
merchants, in re- 
turn for their ser- 
vices in waging 
war against 
pirates. 

As time went 
on and our own 
merchants began 
to develop a 
spirit of — enter- 
prise hitherto unknown, and compete with 
the foreigners in the actual production of 
manufactured articles, these charters, mono- 
polies, and privileges began to be a serious 
handicap to Britishers, and were the cause 
of many agitations and much bad feeling. 
Many curious schemes were devised to coun- 
teract their working effects, notably a measure 
which limited the time these merchants 
were permitted to remain in London to forty 
days. On their arrival they were sent by the 
magistrates to appointed hosts, and compelled 
to dispose of their merchandise within that 
time or take it away with them again. Even- 
tually all these foreign charters were summarily 
abolished in the reign of Edward VI. 

However, the foreign merchants subsequently 
made strenuous attempts to induce Queen 
Elizabeth, whose policy of encouragement of 
trade is proverbial, to renew the foreign charters. 
This the Queen was far-sighted enough to 
refuse, with one notable exception, and, in spite 
of the fact that all other foreigners failed, that 


THE FRL-MAN'S * ll 
From a Photo, by Clarke & Hyde. a 


astute monarch granted a Royal charter in 
favour of some Dutchmen, permitting them to 
trade in eels at Billingsgate provided they 
undertook to maintain at least two vessels con- 
stantly at the anchorage. This clause, doubt- 
less a wise one at the time, was made to 
assure London thereafter a constant supply of a 
commodity of which it was in want. 

The Dutch have kept their compact faith- 
fully ever since, two or more eel-boats being 
constantly at anchor, an empty boat under no 
circumstances casting off to return to Holland 
for a fresh cargo till another has arrived and 
made fast to the moor- 
ings. 

However somnolent 
these quaint boats with 
their broad bows 
smothered with  eel- 
baskets may appear 
when viewed from the 
bridge, a closer scru- 
tiny will reveal the fact 
that they are very 
much alive. 

The Dutch. 
men’s method 
of disposing of 
their fish is as 
unique as the 
appearance of 
their boats. 
The eels are 
sold retail, 
alive and 

wriggling, to 
customers who are obliged to ferry over in a 
small boat to make their purchases, the car- 
goes not being sent ashore to be sold whole- 
sale like the other fish brought to Billingsgate. 
This gives the Dutchmen a great advantage, 
for it enables them to maintain their price 
irrespective of the fluctuations created by the 
inevitable law of supply and demand with which 
unprivileged importers must of necessity con- 
tend. If no customers come the Dutchmen 
smoke good-humouredly and complacently sit 
and watch the workers around, impervious to 
attacks of the green-eyed monster, well content 
in the knowledge that their harvest will come 
on the morrow, when fish is back to its normal 
price or buyers are more plentiful. 

And the eels? Well, they, like the Dutch- 
men, have got used to waiting and are in no 
hurry to be eaten, for the holds of the boats are 
fitted with spacious water-tanks, and the bottoms 
of the vessels are perforated to allow the water 
to run freely through them. In these tanks the 
eels are stored, and caught) witha scoop-net, to 
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THE INSPECTION OF A CUSTOMER. 
From a Photo. by Clarke & Hyde. 


be placed in crates and sent up on deck for sale 
as oceasion requires. 

At any time during the day, should the reader 
feel disposed to purchase some eels, a boatman 
will be found at the foot of the stairs, between 
the Custom House and the market building, 
to ferry customers across to the floating eel 
market. 

The decks of the boats are loaded with wooden 
crates. The contents of these the would-be 
customer can inspect, ordering what he desires. 
Each crate contains eels, carefully sorted as to 
size, some of the larger ones being placed in 
baskets and allowed to float in the river itself. 
Having made your selection of the class of fish 
and stipulated the weight you require, one of 
the men will thrust a net into the crate and 
bring them out “all alive.” 
They are then weighed in a 
special beam - scale, and away 
you go with your purchase. 

The boats, in fact, are privi- 
leged floating eel-shops, in no 
way restricted to the trade. Any 
member of the public can_pur- 
chase any quantity, large or small, 
the ferryman’s nominal fare being 
the only extra charge. 

The morning is the best time 
to see the market in full swing, 
the customers being _ private 
buyers, proprietors of shops, 
restaurants, etc., with a 


A SCENE ON DECK—A NETFUL OF LIVE EELS FOR 


liberal sprinkling of casual customers and 
sightseers. 

The Thames water possesses peculiarities of 
its own, to which the eels must get acclimatized 


GETTING UP EELS WITH A SCOOP-NET FROM THE TANKS IN THE BOTTOM OF THE 
From a Photo. by) 
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ONE OF THE BASKETS IN WHICH THE EELS ARE “ACCLIMATIZED” TO THE THAMES WATER. 
From a Photo. by Clarke & Hyde. 


by degrees ; if brought straight from Holland to 
Billingsgate the result would be fatal so far as 
keeping them alive is concerned. 

The birthplace of the eels is in the innumer- 
able dykes and canals which intersect Holland 
in every direction. They are caught in traps 


and forwarded—by that far-reaching system of 
collecting and centralizing produce that obtains 
throughout the country—to a depot, where they 
await the arrival of a vessel to transport them to 
our shores. Having sailed over with her cargo 
the Dutch eel-boat makes a preliminary halt 
and comes to anchor off Canvey Island, at the 
mouth of the Thames, for the purpose of accli- 
matizing her cargo to our waters, Curiously 
enough, Canvey Island is in itself a replica, on 
a small scale, of the land they have left behind 


RELIEF BOATS AT ANCHOR OFF CANVEY ISLAND, ESSEX. 


From a Photo. by Clarke & Hide. 
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THE ROPES HOLD THE CRATES IN WHICH THE LIVE EELS UNDERGO THE FIRST STAGE OF THE 


From a Photo, by’ 


them, and does not belie its appearance, for it 
has been inseparably associated with the Dutch 
for centuries. In fact, its very existence at the 
present day is due to a Dutch engineer, one Sir 
Cornelius Vermuyden. 

As the tide does not always serve for a sailing- 
boat to go up the river with fresh supplies, a 
small steamer plies between those at anchor at 
Canvey and the market-boats, and a busy scene 
is often to be witnessed on her arrival as the 
crates and baskets of live eels are hoisted aboard 
from one to another. 

The concession these men hold being at the 


“ACCLIMATIZING” PROCESS. 


(Clarke & Hyde. 


present time such a valuable one, it is obviously 
extremely improbable that they are likely to 
jeopardize it by non-compliance with the terms 
of their ancient charter, so that the Dutch Eel 
Market may be looked upon as one of the per- 
manent institutions of the Metropolis—at any 
rate until such time as the inevitable day arrives 
when a wholesale reorganization of Billingsgate 
Market, with its present inadequate accommoda- 
tion and congested approaches, becomes an 
accomplished fact. Then, perhaps, but not till 
then, these ancient and time-honoured landmarks 
may be requested to “move on.” 


[7 OFF CANVEY ISLAND—A VIEW OF THE “ ACCLIMATIZING” 
(4 STATION, MAKKED BY THE BUOY AND PLANKS. 
“ From a Photo. by Clarke & Hyde. 


The Legend of Logie. 


THE TRAGIC HISTORY OF A “HAUNTED” HOUSE. 
By H. L. Apa. 
A remarkable story of love and crime and relentless vengeance, rendered additionally interesting 


by certain curious discoveries made quite recently in the ancient “haunted” house which figures 
so prominently in the narrative. 


SHORT while ago a large building, 
known as Logie House, and situated 
at Pole Park, near Dundee, Scot- 
land, was razed to the ground by the 
housebreakers, in order to make 
room for the erection of new property. For 
some years this house, which had formerly been 
tenanted by one Bailie Cleghorn, a manufacturer 
of Dundee, had remained empty. It stood in 
an isolated position on rising ground, sur- 
rounded by clusters of gloomy -looking pine 
trees, and it bore the reputation of being 


LOGIE HOUSE AS IT APPEARED SOON AFTER THE RAZIN 


of Logie,” with whom the ensuing narrative 
has to deal. The worthy Bailie must have 
exercised considerable strength of mind in 
ignoring the traditions of the place and taking 
up his quarters at Logie, for in those days the 
youth of the surrounding neighbourhood talked 
of the old house with bated breath, and by night 
passed the grim-looking structure with swift and 
stealthy step. 

However, Cleghorn inhabited the place for 
some time. When he subsequently quitted it-— 
under what circumstances is not generally 
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From a Photo, by Lowden & Son, Dundee. 


haunted, an uncanny supposition to which its 
general aspect of desolation and decay lent 
authority. For nearly a score of years its time- 
stained windows had looked mutely and dole- 
fully out upon its cheerless surroundings, the 
grave-like silence of its interior never having 
been disturbed by human foot or voice. Even 
before Bailie Cleghorn took up his quarters there 
the residence bore an evil reputation on account 
of the mysterious doings of a former tenant, a 
sinister personage known as the “‘ Wicked Laird 


known—-the house fell into its former dilapidated 
and deserted condition, and no tenant was found 
for it up to the time of its demolition. During 
the latter work the men engaged, while pulling 
down the main staircase, which was a very 
spacious one, came upon what appeared to be a, 
small furnace, situated beneath the stones of the 
first landing, and containing a considerable 
quantity of a curious-looking powder. This 
concealed furnace was at once associated by the 
popular voice with the dark ddings of the early 


“THE YOUTH OF THE NEIGHBOURHOOD BY NIGHT PASSED THE GRIM-LOOKING STRUCTURE 


THE LEGEND OF LOGIE. 


WITH SWIFT AND STEALTHY STEP.” 


tenant of Logie, a man named 
Fletcher Reid, and the gossips 
said that the powder was the 
remains of the cremated body 
of the man’s hapless Indian 
bride! This startling statement 
refers to a most remarkable 
story — a story of love and 
crime and relentless vengeance. 
From a variety of authorities 
whom I have consulted on the 
subject I have been enabled to 
piece together what appears to 
be a tolerably accurate account 
of the remarkable career of the 
much-discussed Fletcher Reid, 
the “ Laird of Logie,” so far as 
it concerns Logie House. This 
story I now propose to relate. 


It was in the early part of 


the nineteenth century, wanting 
Vol xvi—48, 
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yet a few years to the com- 
pletion of thesecond decade, 
and the season was summer. 
In the picturesque grounds 
attached to the mansion 
of a wealthy linen manu- 
facturer named Robert 
Edwards, situated a short 
distance on the south side 
of Dudhope Castle and no 
great distance from the city 
of Dundee, a young couple 
might one day have been 
seen in affectionate con- 
tiguity. They sat upon a 
rustic seat, and from their 
demeanour their meeting 
appeared to be of a some- 
what clandestine character. 
The man, although yet 
quite youthful, was appa- 
rently some years older 
than his companion, who 
was a mere girl, still in her 
teens. The young gentle- 
man was of distinguished 
appearance, being tall and 
slender, with a _ dark, 
swarthy face and raven- 
black hair, which stood out 
in striking contrast against 
the fair hair and skin of his 
companion. 

Anyone privileged to 
behold this handsome pair 


THE CONCEALED FURNACE WHICH WAS DISCOVERED UNDER THE STAIRS, 
From a Photo, by Lowden & Sony Dundee, 
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would have beamed benevolently upon them, 
deeming them to be gliding joyously towards 
an enviable period of wedded bliss and con- 
tentment. How deceptive are appearances! 
This simple, idealistic scene, with the two 
youthful lovers vowing eternal devotion, viewed 
in the light of subsequent happenings wears a 
strangely uncanny and sinister aspect, for it was 
destined to be the precursor of a tragic sequence 
of events. 

Before we go farther, let us introduce the 
lovers to the reader. The young lady was 
Clara Edwards, the daughter of the linen 
manufacturer, and the gentleman was an 
accountant named Fletcher Reid, a suitor for 


her future, his mind had fixed upon an 
apocryphal husband with an_ inexhaustible 
exchequer. He was quite aware of young 
Reid’s attentions to his daughter, but regarded 
the affair in no more serious light than that of 
a harmless flirtation ; for Reid, according to the 
manufacturer’s ideas, was of no account. When 
his mind was enlightened as to the true 
significance of the connection, however, by 
Reid formally asking him for the hand of his 
daughter, Mr. Edwards became serious, and, to 
employ a well-worn aphorism, “put his foot 
down” strongly. He would not hear of Reid 
as a husband for his daughter ; the mere idea, . 
he said, was preposterous, His opposition was 


‘HIS OPPOSITION WAS OF AN UNCOMPROMISING CHARACTER.” 


the hand of Miss Edwards. As I have 
already indicated, his affection was recipro- 
cated, and had the young people been allowed 
to consult their own wishes in the matter 
this grim story would never have been told. 
But there was another person to be taken into 
consideration—none other than Mr. Edwards 
himself, Clara’s father. This gentleman was a 
widower, so that the daughter had not the 
advantage of a mother’s solicitude and loving 
care. Her father was a man of commerce— 
one of those hard-headed, business-like people 
who gauge everything from a money standpoint. 
In pursuance of the duty which he felt that he 
owed to his daughter in regard to looking to 


of an uncompromising character, and he held 
out not the smallest hope that his decision 
would ever alter. No amount of persuasion 
on the part of Reid or tearful protestation 
from his daughter would move him, so for 
a time all the lovers could do was to continue 
to meet clandestinely when the opportunity 
presented itself, and indulge in lamentation 
and mutual consolation. 

Finally, however, the hopelessness of the 
whole affair, the improbability of his ever being 
able to bring it to a successful issue, presented 
itself in full force to young Reid, and he deter- 
mined to seek relief fromthe poignant anguish 
of his mind in a\change, of scéné.) He accord- 
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ingly decided to quit the !and of his birth for 
India, where he entertained some vague notion 
of vastly improving his position. His affection 
for the linen manufacturer’s daughter was un- 
questionably genuine and deep-seated, as was 
that of Miss Edwards for him, and there can 
be no doubt he had an earnest hope that this 
journey to India would place him, in the eyes of 
her mercenary parent, in the position of an 
eligible suitor for the hand of the woman he 
loved. But, alas for the best-laid plans! Time 
has his own autocratic methods of moulding 
events, irrespective of individuals. 

Reid, before quitting the neighbourhood of 
Dundee, assured his heart-broken sweetheart 
that the parting would only be for a short 
period, that he would return in a position to 
successfully renew his suit, and that all would 
yet be well. At the same time they exchanged 
vows of eternal constancy, which were sealed in 
the orthodox way. 

Thus the lovers parted, and in so doing 
determined the first epoch of this eventful love- 
tragedy. 

Years rolled by, only adding to Clara’s 
beauty, and, in spite of her father’s every effort, 
she remained true to her absent lover. But 
Time, dogging Reid’s footsteps to the East, had 
succeeded in bringing about important changes 
in the life of that individual, of which more anon. 


mourn the absence of her lover, fondly cherish- 
ing his memory, and living in the hope of his 
eventual return to fulfil his promise. But, as 
year succeeded year and he did not appear, her 
heart sickened at the delay, and her health 
suffered in consequence. She became peculiar 
in her manner, very reserved and sad, haunting 
the grounds where she had spent so many 
joyful hours with her lover. Naturally, a girl of 
her great personal charms could not go through 
life without plenty of admirers of the opposite 
sex, and one of these, a young fellow named 
George Scrymgeour, made no secret of his love 
for her. As he was the son of a reputedly 
affluent man, his suit was highly favoured by 
Mr. Edwards, but Clara, although she always 
received Scrymgeour in a kindly manner, gave 
him no encouragement to regard himself as 
anything more than a friend. 

Laté on the afternoon in question, while 
Clara was returning from one of her many daily 
walks in the grounds, she suddenly caught sight 
of a man’s face peering through an opening in 
a hedge towards her. He was tall and dark, 
and his general appearance was strangely familiar 
to her. She stood rooted to the spot, the 
earnest gaze of the stranger compelling her 
attention. The spell lasted for a while, when 
the unknown suddenly disappeared, and Clara, 
with a low moan, fell fainting to the ground. 

° 


“CLARA FELL FAINTING TO THE GROUND.” 


Almost a decade had passed by when, late 
one summer’s afternoon, a singular thing hap- 
pened in the grounds of the linen manufacterer’s 
estate, where this narrative opened. The faith- 
ful and devoted Clara had never ceased to 


In an unconscious condition she was soon after 
discovered by a gardener, and, the alarm being 
given, she was hurriedly conveyed into the 
house and a doctor sent for. 

Upon his, arrival the physician’ busied himself 
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in restoring the patient to her senses, and after 
a time she opened her eyes and looked wildly 
around her. 

In answer to her father’s anxious questions as 
to the cause of the swoon she vouchsafed no 
explanation, nor could the doctor throw much 
light upon it. 

Before he left, however, the manufacturer 
called him aside for a private chat. 

“What do you think is wrong, doctor?” he 
said. “I’ve never known her to go off like this 
before.” 

“Tt is very difficult to say, Mr. Edwards,” 
replied the physician. ‘She seems well enough. 
One might almost think she had received some 
sudden mental shock. 1 think, too, that your 
daughter is left too much by herself and broods 
over imaginary troubles. You must provide 
plenty of cheerful young society for her.” 

The manufacturer frowned. 

“T think you've hit the right nail on the 
head,” he said, and proceeded to tell the doctor 
about the unfortunate love affair with Fletcher 
Reid, and how she was pining after him and 
would give no encouragement to George 
Scrymgeour, although he considered it a most 
desirable match. 

Though Clara confided nothing to either her 
father or the doctor, she unbosomed herself to 
her faithful maid, stating with much emotion 
that she had seen a ghest—the ghost of Fletcher 
Reid! The startled attendant endeavoured to 
convince her mistress that she had made a 
mistake, but Clara doggedly adhered to her 
statement. 

Somehow or other Mr. Edwards could not get 
the incident of the afternoon out of his head. 
His daughter was strong and healthy. Why 
should she suddenly go off in a faint? And 
why was her manner so peculiar when she was 
restored to consciousness? ‘Some mental 
shock” might account for it, the doctor had 
said, and the perturbed father resolved to probe 
the affair still further. 

Accordingly, he sent for the gardener who 
had first discovered his daughter lying uncon- 
scious, and interrogated him closely. 

“Did you see anyone near the spot where 
you found my daughter?” he asked. 

The gardener scratched his head. 

“Well, now I come to think of it, sir,” he said, 
slowly, “1 did see a gentleman walking quickly 
away in the distance, but I paid very little atten- 
tion to him when I saw the young mistress 
lying there just as if she was dead.” 

“You saw a man, eh?” cried Mr. Edwards, 
sharply. ‘What was he like?” 

“IT couldn’t see his face properly, sir,” 
answered the gardener. “I only noticed he 


was tall and dark. He looked to me, though, 
like the gentleman who’s come to live at Logie 
House lately.” 

“Logie House!” echoed the manufacturer, 
in surprise. ‘I didn’t know the place was 
tenanted.” 

“Yes, sir, it is,” the man assured him. ‘The 
gentleman’s come from foreign parts, they say.” 

“And you think it was he whom you saw 
walking away ?” 

“Yes, sir, I do. I’m almost sure ’twas him, 
now I come to think of it.” 

“ T'll go over and see him,” said Mr. Edwards. 
“What a curious thing! Perhaps he can throw 
some light on the mystery. It’s odd, though, 
that he didn’t go to Clara’s assistance if he saw 
her fall. V’ll go over at once and make inquiries ” 

Logie House was situated between Dundee 
and Lochee, in a_ district known as the 
Pleasance, Pole Park, which in those days 
wore a very different aspect to that of to-day. 
It is now almost entirely built on, but then con 
sisted of rough, uncultivated ground, dotted with 
clumps of bushes. The lonely and forbidding 
looking Logie House was surrounded by 
swampy ground covered with a thick and 
tangled growth of wild vegetation, while dark 
pine trees overshadowed the mansion itself. 
It was known in the neighbourhood — that 
a new tenant had recently taken possession 
of the old house, although the latter remained 
in its former dilapidated condition, and no 
attempt had been made to renovate it, Pro 
found mystery hung about the person of this 
new occupant, although by degrees it leaked out 
that he had come from foreign parts and had 
been staying for some time in London before 
coming to Logie. Another thing which deepened 
the mystery surrounding him in the eyes of the 
simple peasantry was the fact that his servants, 
with the exception of the old female caretaker 
who had formerly had charge of the place, were 
dusky-skinned natives of India, who spoke but 
little English and were singularly uncommuni- 
cative. 

True to his word, Mr. Edwards called at 
Logie House on the morning after the occur- 
rence which had so upset him. Knocking at 
the front door, he was admitted by a dusky 
servitor and shown into a large room. The walls 
were heavily draped with rich Oriental tapestry, 
but so dilapidated was the house that the curtains 


“swayed to the stray draughts which found their 


way through the ruinous walls. The apartment 
was also garnished witha large and valuable col- 
lection of weapons and curios. Evidently, the 
manufacturer decided as he looked around him, 
the tenant of Logie was a man of means, if of 
somewhat bizarre taste, 
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Mr. Edwards had not long to wait, for in a 
few moments the door of the room opened and 
a tall, dark man made his appearance. When 
his eyes fell upon Edwards he started slightly, 
and immediately placed his back to the light. 
The subterfuge, however, was only temporarily 
successful, for the keen-eyed manufacturer was 
not long in discovering the true identity of his 
host. He was face to face with the long- 


Edwards, perceiving the altered circumstances 
of Reid, invited him to renew his suit for the 
hand of Clara, and asked him to visit their 
house without further delay. This Reid con- 
sented to do, and Mr. Edwards left, carrying the 
good news of Reid’s return to his daughter, who, 
needless to say, was overjoyed. Everything 
seemed to be leading up toa joyful reunion of 
the lovers after years of patient waiting. 


vanished Fletcher Reid, the foriner suitor for 
his daughter’s hand. 

Putting two and two together, Mr. Edwards 
began to see light, and taxed Reid with his 
identity and with having been the cause of 
Clara’s indisposition. 

Finding himself discovered, Reid frankly 
admitted everything, saying that it was he who 
had appeared to Miss Edwards the - previous 
day. He had no intention whatever of frighten- 
ing her, he said, and had departed before her 
emotions overcame her. He had merely been 
paying a clandestine visit to a place that held 
many tender and affectionate memories for him. 

The result of this visit was fateful. Mr. 


“REID WAS RECEIVED BY THIS DARK-SKINNED GIRL WITH EFFUSIVE AFFECTION.” 


After the manufacturer had gone Fletcher 
made his way up the spacious staircase, and 
entered an upper room fitted up after the style 
of an Indian zenana. Here, reclining luxuriously 
upon a heap of silk cushions, was a young lady 
of pronounced Eastern beauty. Reid was 
received by this dark-skinned girl with effusive 
affection, which he returned but coldly. It is 
necessary to explain here that this lady, whose 
name was Maia, was the Indian wife of Fletcher 
Reid, and was a princess in her own country. 

During the conversation which ensued Reid 
endeavoured to induce his wife, by means of all 
the specious arguments he could adduce, to 
return to her native land.. This, however, she 
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would only consent to do provided Reid accom- 
panied her. Her husband rejected this as 
impossible at present, and so the matter remained. 

In fulfilment of his promise Reid visited 
Edwards’s house and renewed his acquaintance 
with Clara, whose delight at seeing him was 
touching to behold. Mr. Edwards was hugely 
pleased, and the eventual marriage of the happy 
pair was regarded as a settled thing, much to 
the discomfiture of poor George Scrymgeour. 
So time passed, and it was noticed by those 
whose business or curiosity carried them to or 
near Logie House that the taciturn dusky ser- 
vitors were no longer to be seen about the 
place, while the old caretaker herself, whom 
Reid had taken into his service, only paid 
occasional visits to the gloomy mansion. 

The time was drawing near for the marriage 
of Reid and Clara, when one day a strange- 
looking craft anchored in the Firth of Tay. 
She was manned by a dusky crew, and the 
skipper himself was also obviously of Eastern 
origin, though of refined appearance and quiet 
in his manner. To the Customs officials he 
gave his name as Captain Naoroji, of Calcutta, 
and stated that he carried a cargo of general 
Oriental merchandise, which he proposed to 
trade with the merchants of Dundee. He 
spoke good English, as did his officers, although 
the crew knew no language but their own. 
Captain Naoroji was very affable in his manner, 
and succeeded in ingratiating himself into the 
good graces of some influential burgesses of 
Dundee, who were pleased to do business with 
him, inasmuch as his goods were all of the best 
quality and his terms remarkably low. The 
good-looking captain ‘made quite a long stay at 
Dundee, occasionally giving pleasant little 
parties on board his vessel, to which he invited 
many well-known local people, _ including 
Fletcher Reid and Scrymgeour. After having 
made the acquaintance of the former, he 
evinced a noticeable partiality for him, and 
frequently visited Logie House. 

When the approaching marriage of Reid to 
Clara Edwards was made known to the captain 
it was noticed that his manner underwent a 
distinct change, and he became strangely 
reserved and thoughtful. After that he visited 
Logie still oftener, sometimes by himself, but 
frequently accompanied by one or more of his 
officers. 

At length arrived the eve of the projected 
wedding, and the lovers parted to meet again on 
the fateful morning. But when the morning 
came there was no bridegroom. He had dis- 
appeared, as also had the strange East Indiaman 
commanded by Captain Naoroji ! 


Inquiries were instituted in every direction, 
but all in vain. Neither Reid nor that mysterious 
vessel have ever been heard of since by any 
Dundonian, nor was poor Maia ever seen alive 
again. 

What had happened? The truth was made 
pretty clear in a letter which the perturbed Mr. 
Edwards received from the affable and urbane 
Captain Naoroji—a letter which had apparently 
been dispatched on the eve of the wedding. 
From this Edwards learned that the so-called 
Captain Naoroji was none other than Prince 
Naoroji Aurungzebe, son of the Maharajah of 
Masulipatam and the devoted brother of 
Princess Maia. Reid had married the Princess 
under the name of Frederick Roy, during the 
absence of her brother on a military expedition. 
Upon his return, hearing of his favourite sister’s 
marriage with a Scotch gentleman, and that she 
had left her native land with him, his heart mis- 
gave him, and he set forth in search of her, to 
make sure that no ill had befallen her. Arrived 
at Dundee, he had by diligent but careful 
inquiries satisfied himself that Reid was the 
man he was in quest of, and upon visiting Logie 
had discovered ample evidence of the presence 
in the house at some time of his sister, but he 
failed to find a trace of the girl herself. With a 
heavy heart and fearing the worst he had kept 
his own counsel, though when the proposed 
marriage between Reid and Clara Edwards was 
announced he became convinced that his dear 
sister had met with foul play. Accordingly he 
had inveigled Reid on board his craft the pre- 
vious night and immediately set sail. “I am 
taking him back to India,” he concluded, signifi- 
cantly, ‘to those who will hold his life answer- 
able for that of Maia.” 

And thus the strange missive concluded. 

Popular report has it that the wretched Reid, 
having been forced to confess his crime, was 
tortured to death in India by his murdered 
wife’s relations, and from the dogged determina- 
tion shown by Naoroji in tracking him across 
the seas this may be readily credited. That he 
took the life of his hapless Indian wife Maia, in 
order to be free to wed his old love, is also 
pretty clear. Whether the powder found in the 
concealed furnace which was brought to light 
during the work of demolition was that of 
the cremated body of Maia or not the reader 
must decide for himself. As for the much-tried 
Clara, she was eventually induced to console 
herself with the devoted Scrymgeour. 

This is the story of I.ogie House, as handed 
down in various chronicles. Small wonder, 
with such a tragic history hanging over it, that 
it should bear the reputation of being haunted. 


AMONG THE PIGMIES. 


By Ligzut-CoLonet J. J. HARRISON. 


After an arduous journey, Lieut.-Colonel Harrison penetrated into the great Ituri Forest, made 
friends with the strange tribes of pigmies living there, and finally persuaded a number of them to 


come to England with him—the first members of this remarkable race to reach the country. 


In 


these articles the author sets forth his experiences among the “little people,” his own striking 
photographs accompanying the descriptions. 


[ean eal Y objects in visiting the enormous 
ak ) Pa stretch of Congo territory generally 
IN NM! known as the Pigmy Forest, but 
FO\ Me properly called the Ituri, from the 
_ river of that name which winds its 
way right through its heart, were twofold. First 
of all, I was in great hopes that I might have 
the luck to obtain a specimen of that rare animal 
the okapi, first brought to light by Sir Harry 
Johnston, but as yet never shot by a white man. 
Secondly, I was so interested in some of the 
Tic-a-Tic dwarfs on the west side of this huge 
forest, whom I met on my travels the previous 
year, that, having decided to visit the Congo 
again on a sporting trip, I asked permission at 
Brussels to bring a 
little party of pigmies 
home, if I thought 
they were likely to 
stand the journey and 
the English climate, 
promising, of course, 
to return them to their 
own country at a sub- 
sequent date. 

Leaving England in 
December, I made my 
way to Cairo and 
Khartoum, where I 
picked up all my bag- 
gage, which had been 
sent ahead. Here 
also I bought my 
donkeys and engaged 
a boy called Ahmed, 
who turned out a per- 
fect treasure. 

From Khartoum a 
small stern-wheel post- 
boat runs monthly to 
Lado, nearly eleven 


ak 
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hundred miles south of Khartoum. It is 
an uninteresting journey for one who has 
already covered the ground, occupying eleven 
days. Half the time is spent in the sudd, 
which often towers up far above even the top 
deck. At Lado I found a young Scotch 
engineer, Mr. Browne, whom I had written to 
in hopes he might be able to join me. After 
two days of real Belgian hospitality from my 
old friends at Lado, we left on their small 
steamer for Redjaf. : 

Most of the Belgian stations are now built of 
brick, but the first photograph reproduced, 
taken at a place called Kaya, shows the process 
of house-building where bricks are unavailable. 


BUILDING A NATIVE HOUSE. (Photo. 
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A MIDDAY HALT. 


Stout corner-poles are embedded deep in the 
ground, with lighter ones inserted between. 
‘These are interlaced with thin branches, and 
then both sides are plastered with puddled clay, 
which soon bakes quite hard under the tropical 
sun ; the house is then roofed in with coarse 
grass, which requires replacing every two years. 

From the first we had bad luck with our live 
stock ; my best donkey became dead lame and 
had to be left at Dufili, while a few days after- 
wards my friend's mule ran away and was lost. 
On our return we heard it had wandered into a 
native village and been promptly speared and 
eaten. 

As we were pressed 
for time we marched 
hard, doing twenty- 
five to thirty miles a 
day. The second 
photo. shows a mid- 
day halt for food dur- 
ing the heat of the 
day—a very necessary 
proceeding. for all 
along the Nile the 
sun’s power between 
ten o'clock in the 
morning and four in 
the afternoon is simply 
terrific. We had some 
very rough hill-climb- 
ing after leaving 
Kadge Kadge, and 


MATHING PARADE 
From a) 


were very pleased 
to meet Captain 
Landeghen a few 
miles out from 
Dufili, where we 
landed in pitch 
darkness. Push- 
ing on, we 
reached Wadelai 
after experienc- 
ing a most trying 
day in negotiat- 
ing an almost 
impossible 
swamp, through 
which we prac-- 
tically had to 
carry all our 
donkeys, as they 
got too stubborn 
to try to move. 
It was astonish- 
ing that no one 
got sunstroke, 
for we were 
working for 
hours in a narrow channel under a_ blazing 
sun, while the smell of the mud we stirred up 
was awful. 

Twice a day, at all the posts we visited, the 
bugle sounded for the soldiers and their wives 
to fall in, when, headed by the band, they were 
marched down to the river to wash and bathe, 
as shown in the following snap-shot. Wadelai 
was about the worst place we experienced for 
mosquitoes, but all the Nile stations are fitted 
with a mosquito-proof house, or else dinner 
after sunset would be impossible. While at 
this station I photographed the fine tree under 


(Photo. 


TWICK A DAVY, AT ALL THE BELGIAN POSTS, THE SOLDIERS AND THEIR 
WIVES, HEADED BY THE BAND, MARCH DOWN (TO THE RIVER|TO, WASH. 


(Photo, 
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which Emin Pasha used to sit and 
administer justice. 

Bathing or washing in the rivers 
of this region, by the way, is very 
dangerous unless protection is afforded 
by a fence, as shown in the photo- 
graph below. Heavy stakes are 
driven firmly into the mud and 
then lashed together, and there you 
have the Wadelai Public Baths. De- 
spite this precaution, however, many 
natives are taken every year by croco- 
diles. 

Between Wadelai and Mahagi we 
traversed a most interesting country, 
game being very numerous, hippo, ele- 
phant, and buffalo, with many smaller 
animals, appearing all along the route. 
As we had plenty of food for our- 
selves and porters, and I had already 
got specimens of all we saw, we pre- 
ferred watching to killing the different 
animals. 

The villages we passed were very 
interesting, and the photo. on the next 
page shows a typical one. In front 
are three houses used to store grain, 
while behind appear the native kraals. 
These curious - looking store - houses 
are all built of thin wicker, so as to 
let the wind blow through and keep 
the grain sweet. Leaving here we 
passed through a most pleasant coun- 
try, with a very high altitude and 
bitterly cold nights. The whole dis- 
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trict is densely inhabited by a most charming vation. All through this country we had a 
lot of natives, rich in cattle and goats, while splendid supply of eggs, bananas, potatoes, 
enormous hillsides were entirely under culti- tomatoes, and fresh milk. It would be difficult 
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3 “ PUBLIC RATHS”—THE FENCE 1S ERECTED TO KEEP OUT THE SWARMING CROCODILES, 
From a) BUT NEVERTHELESS MANY NATIVES ARE SEIZED YEARLY. (Photo. 
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to say how many porters we had at this stage, 
as we changed carriers at every village. 
luggage was never put down, and was merely 


transferred from head to 
head. It was a great day 
when we reached Irumu, 
our starting - point for the 
Pigmy Forest. We found 
here two officers — Lieu- 
tenants Demuenyck and 
Siffler—and it was entirely 
due to them that we were 
able to make such a suc- 
cessful trip. It was here we 
heard of a pigmy named 
Mongongu, aged eighteen, 
who had been taken out 
of the forest when young 
and had since lived with 
an Arab chief. Having 
induced this old gentle- 
man by sundry gifts to let 
us have the little fellow, 
we at once made him 
happy by gifts of clothing, 
blankets, and a donkey to 
ride. This boy was par- 
ticularly useful, as he 
could talk Swahili, and so 
was able to converse with 
my interpreter. 

The chief tribes round 
Irumu and right up to the 
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CURIOUS GRANARIES IN A NATIVE VILLAGE. 


Our of curious huts, 


MONGONGU, THE AUTHOR'S QUEER LITTLE PIGMY 
INTERPRETER. 


From a Photo. 


(Photo. 


forest are the Walesse, who live in a variety 
‘Those dwelling near the forest 
go in for a copy of the pigmy dwelling, but 


it is built much more 
strongly and is proof 
against rain, being entirely 
closed in except for the 
orifice left for the door, 
which at night they shut 
against hyenas by rough 
planks twined together as 
shown on the next page. A 
few of these people, living 
pretty close to the forest, 
have got more or less into 
touch with some of the 
pigmies, and exchange 
sweet potatoes or beads 
for meat and honey. One 
could almost imagine that 
in a few odd cases the 
Walesse and pigmies had 
intermarried, though both 
sides denied it. 

Our young friend Mon- 
gongu formed a quaint 
object at the head of our 
caravan, mounted on a 
donkey and clad in 3 
blanket and old terai i 
We told him we wantea 
to persuade other pig- 
mies to accompany 
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pigmies, mostly men, to 
come in and give us a 
dance. The fairy 
stories. they bad been 
told concerning the big 
white chief who was com- 
ing, loaded with presents, 
had evidently worked 
wonders. 

Having got our two 
donkeys safely across the 
river by swimming 
them at each side of 
the peroke—by no 
means an easy job—we 
sat down to witness our 
first dance of pigmies. 
Every man wore a small 
bit of skin fastened to 
a narrow cord round the 
waist, while all the ladies 

From al A WALESSE HUT. (Phot, Were decked out with 

two bunches of leaves, a 
us back to England and expected him to do large one and a smaller one. A small drum 
the talking. being produced, our new friends began to sing 

Every hour’s march brought us nearer the a weird, droning melody. After sitting and 
goal we had so longed to reach, and 
it was pleasant at last to find the end- 
less rolling grass plains cut up with 
deep ravines, thickly covered with 
timber. We also passed numerous 
elephant spoor, which was evidence 
that a small troop of these animals 
roamed about on the edge of the 
forest. 

‘hough we had left every useless 
article behind, our caravan still num- 
bered about forty, our loads having 
increased considerably by the purchase 
of a large quantity of cloth, salt, brass 
and iron wire, beads, sugar, and other 
small articles. Having previously sent 
envoys ahead with small offerings to 
communicate with the first small pigmy 
village just across the Ituri, it was with 
anxious minds that we followed after, 
for upon our reception here depended 
in a large measure the success or failure 
of the expedition. 

We reached the river in the midst 
of a heavy thunderstorm, and, finding X , 
a rotten old peroke (or canoe) beside ‘a ie eS Lies 
the bank, succeeded in safely trans- Re its a = ale. ivig Reps 5 


porting all our caravan across, after 


much delay. ‘The crossing of the river ; + ee e a ne se me * See: 


is depicted on the following page. si een te 
Once over, we were delighted to find = ee ip fh 
MOXGONGO ON DONKEV-BACK—"HE FORMED A QUAINT OBJECT, CLAD IN 


that our messengers had succeeded 
in persuading some thirty er forty = Fromaj BLANKET AND OLD TERA HAT.’ (Photo. 


THE AUTHOR'S PARTY CROSSING THE ITURI RIVER IN A 
From a Photo. 


watching a rather tedious performance for nearly 
an hour, we clapped our hands and then pro- 
ceeded to give them all presents of beads and 
salt, at the same time assuring them we had 
come a long way to see them hunt and dance. 
We also asked them to return early next 
morning and take us into their forest to hunt. 
After receiving many fine promises, however, 
we discovered to our chagrin that every 
pigmy in the neighbourhood had got scared 
and vanished. Disappointed at our want of 
success we took possession of the leaky old 
peroke once more, and, having taken on board 
the two donkeys, _ pro- 
ceeded to drift down- 
stream, while our caravan 
marched along the bank. 
During the journey we 
had the luck to come 
right on top of three small 
ted Congo buffalo, who 
stood staring at us through 
the bush not fifty yards 
away, but who, unfortu- 
nately, vanished before we 
could get the rifles out of 
their cases. Towards 
evening we turned up a 
small stream, intending to 
land. Unfortunately for 
ourselves, we chose a fly- 
ing ants’ nest to step into, 
with decidedly disastrous 
results. While those of 
us on shore rushed madly 
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into the thickest bush, 
the crest betook them- 
selves to the water, 
where they were quickly 
followed by the mad- 
dened donkeys. — After 
some time, terribly 
stung, we all collected 
again, though we bore 
the marks of that fierce 


onslaught for many a 
day. 

Our next camp 
turned out a_ similar 


fiasco, and we began to 
get very discouraged ; 
however, we kept pushing 
on until we thought we 
were well into the home 
of the okapi and then 
halted, devoutly hoping 
there were no more 
flying ants’ nests 
about. 

Ina small clearing we came across a curious 
little hut. It had mud walls, was roofed with 
leaves, and stood not more than two feet six 
inches high. This we were told was a big 
chief’s grave. Wending our way along game or 
pigmy paths, we sometimes had excellent going, 
but at other times the track would be nearly 
grown up and our way much impeded. An 
extraordinary stillness pervaded the whole place 
between the hours of 8 a.m. and 4 p.m., hardly 
a sound being heard unless it was the occasional 
scream and chatter of monkeys as they went from 
tree to tree on their way to water, or the harsh 
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scream of the 
hornbills. Other- 
wise the forest 
might have been 
absolutely void 
of life. Its 
awful silence was 
a thing which 
grew upon one 
and might easily 
get on some 
people’s nerves, 
unless they had 
plenty of work 
to do. I did 
not find the forest 
half so thick and 
bad to get 
through as the 
Jabir Forest, 
which I visited 
in 1904. The 
Ituri Forest, while very thick, with small 
single-stem trees like ash plants, was almost 
free of clinging creepers. The finest timber 
of the forest is the false cotton tree, which 
grows to an immense size, while all round 
the trunk it throws out its quaint, flat, 
thin roots, often as high as two feet six 
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inches above the 


ground. 
The next 
photo. repro- 


duced shows an- 
other of the 
dances given in 
our honour by 
the pigmies 
who ran away; 
this one was com- 
posed largely of 
women. 

It was strange, 
after seeing the 
fat and well- 
nurtured women, 
to imagine that 
the half - starved 
men could 
belong to the 
same tribe and 
live under the same circumstances, for really 
many were merely skin and bones. In these 
cases the ladies were emphatically their hus- 
bands’ “better halves”! Our measurements 
of a large number gave the average height 
as four feet two inches, the women in most 
cases being slightly taller than the men. 
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A DANCE OF PIGMY WOMEN — CURIOUSLY ENOUGH, WHILE THE MEN APPEAR HALF- srAREo THE 
to. 
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Phillipshurg, Kansas. 


The story of a sanguinary war which has had its counterpart in various parts of the United States — 

the bitter conflict between the settler and the cattleman, striving desperately to check the tide of 

home-seekers in order to maintain huge pastures for his herds. Our readers will peruse this remark- 

able narrative with mingled feelings of amazement and horror. That such things can occur to-day in 
a civilized State seems well-nigh incredible, yet all the facts are on record. 


HAT vast expanse of territory, a 
veritable empire in extent, which is 
bounded by the Missouri River on 
the north and east, the snow-clad 
Rockies on the west, and the Rio 
Grande and Gulf of Mexico on the south, has 
been, since the history of the great Middle West 
was first recorded, a vast battle-ground. 

In 1849, when the great gold rush to 
California set in, the weary Argonauts, as they 
toiled towards the golden west, noted its surpass- 
ing fertility, beauty, and climatic advantages, 
and many gave up their quest for golden nuggets 
and contented themselves with producing golden 
grain instead, or turned their attention to stock- 
ing with cattle the prairies, which then teemed 
with countless thousands of wild, shaggy-haired 
buffaloes. Even then these fertile prairies 
were not untenanted or unowned, but were 
held by the fierce and warlike Sioux, Pawnees, 
Araphaho, Blackfoot, Flathead, © Apache, 
and countless other tribes, who claimed 
and held by force of arms the right to hunt 
certain prescribed territories, whose boundaries 
they defended against all comers with the skill 
and zeal of a feudal lord of old. Into this 
fertile region, ruled by a hundred befeathered 


kings, pushed that peculiar product of American 
life, the pioneer and plainsman, whose civiliza- 
tion, in some ways, was scarcely less savage than 
that of the Indian himself. These pioneers were 
men who did not recognise the right of possession 
when vested in another, and they knew or recog- 
nised no appeal save to the ever-ready gun, 
which they regarded as the supreme arbiter of 
all disputes. 

Literally inch by inch and mile by mile these 
sturdy advance guards of civilization fought 
their way from “the river” to “the mountains,” 
and every mile of the way could relate some 
grim tragedy, every cross-road tell its tale of 
blood. 

Following in the wake of the pioneers came 
the ranchmen, a little in advance of the rail- 
roads that would haul their bellowing freight 
to the shambles, and for a few short years it was 
a land of wild cattle and half-wild men. Hard 
on their trail, however, came the omnipresent 
man with the plough, turning the wilderness 
into a garden; and he swept the cowboy and 
the steer before him, even as they had swept 
the buffalo and Indian. . And as each went they 
fought for their own, and, to the credit of all be 
it said, they fought hard. 
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As elsewhere, in North-Western Kansas and 
Eastern Colorado the cowboy and steer were 
swept from the plains by the onrushing tide of 
settlers. On every quarter of land a homestead 
sprang up, and here and there the flash of a gun 
told the story of how some cowman resented the 
encroachment of the man with the plough. But 
all in vain; by sheer force of numbers he was 
driven from the range. The virgin soil yielded 
bountifully to the caress of the plough, and all 
was well in the settlers’ humble homes. 

In 1885 Cheyenne and Rawlins Counties, in 
North-Western Kansas, had a family on every 
section of land, crops were good, and material 
prosperity was apparent ; but, owing to the long 
distance to market, cash was the one commodity 
that was scarce. To supply this need the great 
American and English mortgage companies 
placed agents in every village to lend money on 
the land, taking as security mortgages on the 
claims of the homesteaders, securing notes 
bearing a high rate of interest. While the 
borrowed money lasted the settlers enjoyed 
every comfort of civilization. 

In 1887-8 a foe more relentless than the 
Indian, more diabolical than the prairie fire, 
came out of the south-west to do battle with the 
settlers. The spring of 1887 opened dry; 
hardly enough moisture had fallen during the 
winter to start the buffalo grass, the wheat lay in 
the ground unsprouted, and the farmers planted 
their corn in the dust. A little shower came, 
the wheat and corn struggled above the ground, 
and then stood still, gasping for water. In June 
the sky took on a coppery hue, and the sun 
seemed a great ball of fire suspended inside a 
vast seething inverted cauldron. Then out 
from the south-west came a_ breeze — not 
the cool, balmy breeze of summer, that fans 
the heated brow and cools the throbbing 
temples, but a wind like a gust from an oven. 
It parched the lips, scorched the face, and 
drove every living thing to cover. For three 
long weeks that awful wind blew. The grow- 
ing wheat and corn dried up as if they 
had been touched by frost, withered, crumbled, 
and finally blew away as dust, and even the 
hardy buffalo-grass became sere and brown as in 
November. By July a few of the less resolute 
of the settlers gave up the struggle and turned 
their “prairie schooners” toward the east. 
Blazoned on their wagon covers were such 
suggestive inscriptions as: ‘“ Kansas or Bust— 
and We Busted,” or “ Cheyenne County, Forty 
Miles to Market, Two Hundred Feet to Water, 
Twenty Feet to Hades. Going to My Wife’s 
Folks.” 

Most of the settlers, however, held on. They 
talked about next year, patched their clothes, 


mortgaged their teams, “cut out” sugar and 
coffee from their already scanty fare, and stayed 
through the dry, cold winter. When spring 
came they harnessed the bony teams to the 
ploughs and resolutely “took another shot at 
it.” That summer, however, brought no relief ; 
the parched ground only baked and cracked 
open under the influence of a few “ dry-weather 
showers,” and midsummer saw the great majority 
of the settlers leaving their “sodies,” their 
shacks, and their houses, and go streaming 
eastward in an almost unbroken procession, 
until what a few months before had been a 
populous country was almost deserted. 

A few scattered settlers stayed, holding to land 
along the creeks, lived goodness only knows 
how, and next year planted a little sorghum and 
millet, and began to prosper. By 1892 those 
who had stayed and weathered the storm, while 
still debt-ridden, mortgage and interest-cursed, 
and tax-drained, could once more enjoy some 
of the material comforts of civilization. 

When prosperity began to smile on these 
heroic strugglers the cattlemen turned their 
eyes again to this range, from which they had 
been driven a few years before. Among those 
so attracted was C. P. Dewey, a Chicago 
millionaire, who determined to build a gigantic 
ranch on the ruins of the settlers’ homes. 
With him and his we are concerned in this 
story. 

Although an Eastern man, several generations 
removed from the wild pioneer, whose methods 
he adopted, he set out to acquire the largest 
ranch in Kansas—preferably by peaceable 
methods, but these failing he was ready to use 
force. The settlers had been unable to pay 
their taxes and their mortgages were defaulted. 
To a great part of the land he acquired tax- 
deeds, ousting the settlers without mercy or 
compunction. He bought for little or nothing 
mortgages on other tracts, foreclosed them, 
evicted the holders of the land, and secured and 
held large deficiency judgments against them 
until his ranch was approximately fifteen miles 
wide by forty in length. This he fenced and 
turned .into a grand pasture, built palatial 
premises at his head-quarters, connected the 
outlying stations with it by telephone, and then 
turned hundreds of head of cattle into the 
enclosure. These cattle, for some strange 
reason, were unable to distinguish between the 
grass growing on Dewey's and Government 
land and the crops growing on the land of the 
few settlers whom Dewey had been unable to 
oust from his preserve. 

Year after year the cattle ate up the scanty 
crops of the settlers, and Dewey never paid a 
cent by way of compensation. Suit after suit 
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was brought 
against him, and 
he fought every 
claim to the Court 
of last resort. His 
cowboys cut the 
fences of the 
settlers, and the 
settlers cut his ; 
Dewey cattle ate 
up the _ settlers’ 
crops, and the 
settlers ate up 


Dewey cattle. 

Finally, every cow- 

CHAUNCEY DEWEY. boy and almost 

By courtesy of Topeka State Journal. eyer y settler 


“packed a gun,” 
till the entire territory was like an armed 
camp. Dewey was determined ; the settlers 
were desperate. By tax-deed and foreclosure 
the ranch-owner ousted farmer after farmer 
from their lands; and they, equally deter- 
mined, took up Government land in the pasture 
and stayed on. Dewey bought claims, accounts, 
and tax-warrants against them, secured judg- 
ments, and levied upon and sold the stock, 
tools, windmills, and tanks of the impoverished 
settlers in his desperate attempt to make them 
leave the vicinity of his ranch. Not only 
that, but he daily endeavoured to extend the 
borders of his domain. 

As time passed relations between the Dewey 
party and the settlers became 
more and more strained. The 
leaders of the settlers — in 
fact, the very backbone of the 
loose organization for mutual ~ 
protection—were the Berry 
family, a remnant of the typi- 
cal frontiersmen of the past 
generation, of whom old 
Daniel Berry, indeed, was one. 

In 1902 Chauncey Dewey, 
son of C. P. Dewey, a college 
graduate, took charge of the 
ranch, and as leader of two 
score irresponsible cowboys, 
whom he armed with the latest 
improved weapons, started to 
wage open war upon the hap- 
less settlers. He conceived the 
brilliant idea of electing his 
own cowboys as justices of the 
peace and constables, and pro- 
ceeded to arrest the settlers at 
will, charging them with every 
conceivable crime and mis- | '" 
demeanour. He convicted 


them and forced them to appeal, bound them 
over to Court to answer charges of felonies, and 
secured judgments against them for small 
amounts on trumped-up charges. 

Long-range gun-fights with no resultant 
damage became the order of the day in this 
unhappy portion of Kansas, and scarcely a week 
passed that some Dewey rider was not chased 
headlong to head-quarters with bullets humming 
savagely around him, or some solitary settler 
made to fly for home dancing to the same 
music. The settlers travelled in groups of three 
or four for mutual protection, and the cowboys 
went in bunches. ‘The slumbering fire needed 
but a gust of passion to fan it into a flame of 
tragedy, and this final puff came early in 
June, 1903. 

Dewey had in some way secured a small 
judgment against Alphieus Berry, and, pursuant 
to his usual plan, had levied upon, sold, and 
bought in that most necessary of all bits of 
personal property in a country where there is no 
running water, and where the supply for cattle 
must be pumped and stored for use as needed 
—the water tank. On the morning of the real 
opening of our story Chauncey Dewey, with 
fifteen of his cowboys, accompanied a wagon to 
the Berry homestead for the purpose of removing 
the water tank. Dewey and his riders were all 
armed to the teeth, each carrying a large Colt 
revolver and a Winchester rifle, with the exception 
of Dewey himself, who was armed with a Savage 
+303 of the latest and most approved model. 


G-KANGE GUN-FIGHTS BECAME THE 
ORDER OF THE DAY.” 
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I will now take up the story in the words of 
Mrs. Alphieus Berry, the only non-combatant eye- 
witness of the tragedy, as she related it shortly 
thereafter in the house of a neighbouring settler.* 

There had been a lot of trouble between our 
folks and the Deweys, just as there has been 
between them and every- 
body else out here for 
the last five years: and 
they had sold our water 
tank at the sheriff’s sale 
and had bought it them- 
selves. They had tried 
every way to get us out 
of the pasture for years ; 
they had endeavoured 
to drive us out and to 
starve us out, and now 
they knew that we would 
have to get another 
tank or our cattle would 
starve half the time. 
And there isn’t the price 
of a water tank in the house of many home- 
steaders out here. 

On that morning Alph was away; he was 
over at Burch’s—about three miles 
away — helping to brand some 
cattle. I was doing my work when 
Chauncey Dewey and fifteen of 
his cowboys, all carrying Win- 
chesters and six-shooters, rode up. 
They had a wagon with them, and 
they went out to the water tank 
a little way from the house, and 
commenced to work at it. My 
folks saw the gang coming, and 
got on to their horses and rode 
home, riding up to the house and 
tying their horses. There was the 
old man, Daniel Berry ; my hus- 
band, Alphieus; his brothers, 
Burch and Roy ; and our cousin, 
Beach. Alphieus and Roy had 
their guns with them, but the rest 
had no weapons. 

Having tied up their horses, they 
started to walk down to the water 
tank, where the Dewey men were 
working, and I stood in the door 
with my baby in my arms anxiously 
watching them. When they had 
got about half-way from the house 
to the tank and had got pretty close to an old 
turf stable that had fallen down I saw Chauncey 
Dewey with McBride and Wilson, two of his 


MRS, DERRY, THE ONLY NON- 
COMBATANT EVE-WITNESS OP 
THE TERKIBLE TRAGEDY. 
Frou a Photo, 


* The statements of Mrs. Berry are substantially those made 
under oath on the witness-stand.—Tie AUTHOR. 
Vol. xvi.—50. 


cowboys, standing behind the turf wall with 
their guns in their hands. I saw Chauncey 
Dewey raise his weapon and I knew he was 
going to shoot. I called out to our folks to 
come back; that Dewey was going to shoot. 
Just then Dewey took aim at Father Berry and 
let drive. He killed the old man dead—shot 
him just like a dog, though he was unarmed 
and had no chance at all. 

At this our folks all started to run for the 
house. Alph tried to pull his revolver out, but 
a bullet hit him in the back before he could get 
at it, and then they shot him again while he was 
down on the ground. As he ran Roy jerked his 
gun out and shot at Chauncey Dewey, but 
missed him, and killed his horse instead. 

By this time the whole gang had seized their 
Winchesters and were shooting as fast as they 
could pump lead. They hit Roy in the jaw and 
knocked him down, and when he tried to get 
up they shot at him again. A bullet passed 
through his hat and he lay still, pretending that 
he was dead. Burch got ‘pretty near to the 
house and then fell. I couldn’t see who shot 
him ; they were all firing at him. Then they hit 
Beach in the leg, but he managed to stagger 
into the house. He ran right past me and the 
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baby, with the whole gang shooting at him, and 
the bullets whizzed and spattered all round 
me. I suppose nearly a hundred came quite 
close to the, hitting the house and the ground 
and throwing dirt all over me and the child. 

As soon as Beach got into the house the 
cowardly brutes all made a break for their 


Grandfather Berry and turned him over—he 
was dead too. Then I ran to Burch. Poor 
fellow, he was shot all to pieces. He tried to 
speak, but the blood seemed to choke him ; he 
just mumbled something and died. Presently 
Beach came out of the house. The blood was 
spurting from his leg at every step, and he 
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horses and jumped on them—two on one horse, 
in some cases—and went away just as fast as 
they could. As they went they shot at the 
house a few times. ‘They were evidently afraid 
there was a Winchester in the house, and I 
wish there had been, for if there had I would 
have been using it. They knew that, if there 
was a rifle, Beach, from cover, would hit a bunch 
of them, so they just ran and didn’t take any 
chances. 

I stood there all the time like a statue—in 
a sort of faint, I expect. I couldn’t move or 
say anything until they started away, and then 
I came to my senses all at once. I laid the 
baby down on the bed and ran out to my poor 
husband. He was quite dead. I went over to 


jumped on one of the horses and rode to the 
neighbours for help. 

When I went over to Roy I found that he 
was still alive. Dragging him into the house, 
I tied up his head as best I could to stop the 
bleeding. Then everything went black, and 
I lost consciousness. After a while I opened 
my eyes. Roy was unconscious. I thought at 
first that he was dead too, and thaf baby and 
I were all alone with the dead. I was afraid 
I should go crazy. I went from one body to - 
the other, wandering about in a kind of awful 
dream, till help came about an hour after. I 
don’t know yet how I ever lived through it all. 


Leaving the story as Mrs. Berry detailed it, 
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I will follow with a sketch of events subsequent 
to the tragedy. After the shooting of the 
Berrys, the Deweys rode as fast as their horses 
could carry them to the magnificent country 
establishment known as “ Head - quarters,” or 
“Oak Ranch.” As soon as they arrived 
Chauncey Dewey summoned all the cowboys 
from remote quarters of the ranch by telephone, 
barricaded the place, posted sentinels, and pre- 
pared fora siege. After this he telephoned to 
the sheriff at St. Francis, the county seat of 
Cheyenne County, and informed him of his 
side of the matter, asking the sheriff to proceed 
at once to Oak Ranch and place him under 
arrest in order to protect him from mob violence. 
The sheriff—knowing that when the news had 
spread through the thinly-settled country any 
civil force he could raise would be quite in- 
adequate to keep the enraged settlers from 
decorating telephone poles with Dewey and his 
cowboys—immediately wired to Governor Bailey 
of Kansas for militia to protect the prisoners. 
In response the Governor ordered the Osborne 
Company of National Guards to proceed with 
all haste to Cheyenne County to preserve order. 
The sheriff then hastened to Oak Ranch and 
nominally placed Dewey under arrest. 

In the meantime the terrible news spread over 
the whole countryside like wildfire. Men came 
for fifty miles towards the Berry homestead— 
grim, determined men, armed with all sorts of 
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weapoiis, from a Winchester rifle to the old 
musket that had done service in the war of the 
Rebellion. It was fortunate for the Dewey 
party that the head of the settlers lay stiff in 
death upon the ground, awaiting the coming of 
the coroner, for the leaderless men walked 
from corpse to corpse, muttering their threats, 
until it was too late and the Deweys were 
entrenched at Oak Ranch and in charge of the 
sheriff. 

After a time several hundred armed and 
mounted men started over the prairie from the 
Berry homestead to the Dewey head-quarters, 
but when they arrived they perceived that all 
was in readiness to repel any attack that they 
might be able to make. For three days and 
nights the settlers patrolled the besieged ranch, 
keeping just out of range of Dewey’s rifles. 
‘Then, on the fourth morning, the sheriff, with 
Dewey and twenty fully-armed cowboys, 
marched out of the ranch, and rode rapidly 
south to meet the oncoming soldiers. A cloud 
of settlers. hung on the flanks of the little 
column as it wended its way over the prairie, 
and had there been one man to give the word 
it would doubtless have been wiped out in a few 
minutes. But each man hung back, waiting for 
his neighbour to start, and the threatened storm 
did not break. About fifteen miles south of 


the Dewey head-quarters the cavalcade met the 
soldiers, and the danger was over. 


The time 
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when the settlers might have 
wreaked vengeance upon 
their opponents was past. 
Under military escort the 
Dewey men were taken to St. 
Francis for preliminary ex- 
amination, after which Justice 
Hall committed them to the 
county jail of Topeka, 
Shawnee County, Kansas, for 
safe keeping. Informations 
were filed only against 
Chauncey Dewey, Wilson, and 
McBride, the only members of 
the party that Mrs. Berry could 
positively identify. After being 
in jail for a few weeks, an 
action in habeas corpus was 
heard in the Supreme Court 
of Kansas, and the defendants 
were admitted to bail. The 
defence took a change of 
venue from Cheyenne County 
to Norton County, Kansas, 
where the case was finally 


called for trial before Judge A. C. T. Geiger, of 
the Seventeenth Judicial District of Kansas, in 


January, 1904. 

The trial was the most sen- 
sational ever held in Kansas, 
and was prolonged for six 
weeks. C. P. Dewey “spent 
money by the bucketful.” He 
mortgaged his Manhattan pro- 
perty and strained every nerve 
to clear his son. When the 
trial was finally ended, how- 
ever, and the case submitted 
to the jury, North-West Kansas 
felt that the Deweys would 
get what they deserved, and 
went to sleep confident that on 
the morrow the verdict would 
be “Guilty.” When the jury 
filed into the court-room with 
downcast eyes, looking neither 
to the right nor the left, the 
silence was oppressive. The 
clerk, when he: received the 
paper containing the verdict, 
glanced at it and gasped. His 
hands trembled and his voice 
was scarcely audible as he 
pronounced the words, “ Vot 
Guilty 1” 

Dewey’s money had done 
its work; his clever lawyers 
had out-generalled those hired 
by the settlers, and the three 


JUDGE. A. C. T. GEIGER, WHO PRESIDED OVER THE 
TRIAL. OF DEWEY AND HIS ASSOCIATES. 
From a Photo. by A. S. Steele. 


\.,At the adjourned July term of the 
istrict court of Sherman county, held 
In Goodland, July 26 and 27, a jud 
ment was rendered for damages 
against the Deweys In the sum of$4,500 | 
each in the cases of the widows of 
Daniel Berry and Alpheus Berry: also 
a judgment of $1,000 in favar of Roy 
Berry. who was shot in the Jaw. 

The case of the heirs of Burchard 
Berry was continued. The court ad- 
journed to August 31. 

The notorious case growing out of 
thé Dewey-Berry tragedy, which hap- 
pened in Cheyenne county about two 
years ago, and for which Chauncey 
Dewey and his cowboys were tried| 
for murder in the district court of 
Norton county, resulting in an ace 
quittal, has now perhaps been quietly 
burried by the efforts of Colonel L.| 
'W. Colby in securing the compromise 
judgments avove stated. 5 

The petitions of the Berry widows 
and of Roy Berry asked for damages 
aggregating $26,000, all of which 
have been settled for the modest sum 
of $10,000. This practically means that 
the Deweys have put an end to their 
trouble by the use of money. And 
since the poor Berry people seem to 
have failed in their struggle to con- 
vict the Deweys of murder, they have 
deen fatigued into settling the cases 
by accepting damages for injury, and 
the loss of their husband’s ves, 

No returning sounds of preseoution 
are expected henceforth in the halis 
of justice in the Berry killings. 
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men had been acquitted on the 
charge of murdering Burchard 
Berry. 

The first trial bankrupted 
Cheyenne County. There is 
still hanging over the three 
men informations charging 
them with the murder of 
Alphieus and Daniel Berry, 
as well as charges of assault 
with intent to kill committed 
upon Roy and Beach Berry. 
These cases may never be 
tried, but they will long 
suffice to make Chauncey 
Dewey tremble at the ap- 
proach of a policeman and 
keep him in constant terror. 

C. P. Dewey, under the 
strain and worry of the trial 
of his son, sickened and 
died ; and Chauncey Dewey 
is afraid to use the vast 
holdings in Western Kansas 
for fear that the avenging 


rifle of the settler will speak. 
Mrs. Berry and the other sufferers filed a civil 


action against Dewey for 
twenty-six thousand dollars for 
the killing of their relatives, 
setting forth the facts of the 
murder in their petition sub- 
stantially as I have related 
them. The newspaper para- 
graph here reproduced—from 
the Goodland Republic, of 
Goodland, Sherman, Arkan- 
sas—shows the result of this 
action, which was settled by 
the payment of ten thousand 
dollars. 

Notwithstanding this legal 
compromise, when Chauncey 
Dewey’s rifle flashed into the 
face of Daniel Berry on that 
June morning its report an- 
nounced to the world that 
the cowman and his gun 
were making their last stand 
in Kansas against the man 
with the plough; and when 
the smoke from the last shot 
fired at the prostrate forms 
vanished in the air ‘the cow- 
man and his gun passed 
once more —and this time 
for ever—from the Kansas 
prairie, leaving the man with 
the plough supreme. 


A Day and Night at Cobalt. 


By E. S. VALENTINE. 


An amusing account of the experiences of two ‘‘tenderfeet” in the rush to the world’s newest 


silver» mine — Cobalt, in the wilds of Ontario. 


Mr. Valentine illustrates his article with some 


interesting photographs. 


OME of them came by train from 
North Bay; others tramped it 
through the interminable Ontario 
forests from east or west; some 
came by canoe, suffering back- 
aching portages. But, whatever their mode of 
progress, all this moving multitude of miners 
and lumbermen, prospectors, ranchers, Indians, 
and nondescripts—all were bound for magical 
Cobalt. This lately obscure spot 
in “the northern wilderness had 
. suddenly become a “silver Klon- 
dike.” Tents and log habitations 
arose like mushrooms in the night ; 
sacks filled with the richest silver 
ore ever found in Canada sprang 
up to form ramparts about the 
town. Everybody you met on the 
trail could tell you the history of 
Cobalt. You listened and heard 
of the thrice-lucky blacksmith, La 
Rose, who, employed on a railway 
construction gang in the wilds of 
Northern -Ontario, struck a curious 
pink rock. Like all pioneers in a 
rocky country, La Rose staked a 
claim and sent the pink rock to an 
assayer. The assay in due time 
revealed cobalt ten per cent., nickel 
ten per cent., arsenic forty per cent., 
and, finally, silver three thousand 
ounces to the ton. La Rose’s sec- 
tion boss quickly appeared upon 
the scene. He congratulated the 
blacksmith and offered him thirty 
thousand dollars for his claim, 
and La Rose, whose ambitions 
were moderate, let him have it at 
that figure. He ‘still has it; but the price is 
considerably advanced. The property is now 
worth a million sterling! While the rush to 
Cobalt was going on and scores of rich claims 
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IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
HE LIVED FOR NI 
AT COBALT AND 
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MINERAL WEALTH BELOW HIS 
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were being staked out twenty miles away, there 
sat, chafing, the most disgusted man in the 
British Empire. His name was Woods, and he 
was Hudson’s Bay agent on Great Bear Island. 
I had a chat with Woods at his post on the 
island. 

“To think,” said he, “that I lived there for 
nine years without knowing it! This place they 
call Cobalt was part of my farm. I cleared 
some of the timber there, just 
where this wretched La Rose made 
his strike. And I saw nothing ; I 
never even dreamed of anything. 
Nine years, mind you; nine 
years! Oh, it makes me mad!” 
He thrust his hands deeper into 
his trouser pockets, and in his 
dejection allowed an evil-eyed 
half- breed to make away unob- 
served with a substantial plug of 
the company’s chewing-tobacco. 

‘My own entrance into Cobalt 
was from the shores of beautiful 
Lake Temiskaming, to the north. 
The hastily-built railway at Hailey- 
bury was not yet in a state of 
complete efficiency. We—that is, 
my companion and I, a young 
merchant from Toronto—expected 
to have to walk, but we were in- 
formed that an empty gravel train 
would be going down the line in 
TED MAN the course of the morning, and 
that “by, “squaring” the brake- 
man wé could. go by that. It 
turned out a pouring wet day, but, 
nevertheless, as early as eight o’clock 
we found our empty gravel trucks 
and deposited our belongings thereon. Then 
we waited for the train to start—waited in the 
chill downpour and tried to forget our present 
misery in the dreams of wealth awaiting us at 
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From a} A PROSPECTOR AT WORK. 
Cobalt. We were not alone. During the four 
mortal hours we hung about that miserable flat 
car waiting for it to move we were joined at 
intervals by nearly a dozen others. There were 
two French mining experts from Paris, attired 
in full Klondike outfit (as advertised), each 
armed with hatchets ard revolvers ; two lugubrious 
bank clerks; three or four extremely “cute” 
Americans ; a Swamp Indian; and a brawny 
young fellow who had formerly served 
in the Irish Guards. I think on the whole 
this young native of Tipperary interested me 
most. He was a great wag in his way and 


laughed most of the time, 
whilst we, poor wretches, sat 
huddled up moodily and 
moistly on our flat car. ‘Ah, 
but this is a fine country!” 
he would exclaim. ‘Sure, I 
don’t care whether I strike it 
rich at Cobalt or not. They 
don’t treat a man like a dog 
in this country. It’s your 
own master ye are, with no 
bullying sergeant to make life 
a burden for ye!” All the 
same, he smoked some of my 
tobacco, and owned that it 
put him in mind of “ dear old 
London.” 

When the train _ finally 
started it was only to halt 
half-a-dozen times while we 
descended and tried to assuage 
our growing hunger with a sup- 
ply of raspberries, which grew 
plentifully along the line. We reached Cobalt at 
last. Close by a small lake, whose bottom is 
said to be solid silver quartz, a wide clearing 
has been made and hundreds of “shacks,” log 
houses—with, in some cases, the logs concealed 
by boards—and canvas tents run up. Perhaps 
the first thing that struck us were the 
three banks, reminding us that in this 
country such institutions rush in instantly 
after new trade developments or promising 
commercial centres. One of the banks was 
housed in a tent, which, however unconventional 
in its exterior, could boast of most of the regular 
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A DAY AND NIGHT AT COBALT. 


internal appointments, to- 
gether with a_ perhaps 
slightly irregular but 
wholly requisite item—a 
beautiful but eminently 
business-like six -cham- 
bered revolver. 

“Here y’are, gents— 
Delmonico’s café-—a 
square meal fifty cents. 
Finest restaurant in C 
balt. Absolutely no wa 
ing, gents.” Such an invi- 
tation was irresistible. 
Postponing any arrange- 
ments for setting up our 
own establishment and 
laying in a stock of pro- 
visions, we followed our 
youthful guide as he led 
us onward to dinner. 
We speedily found the 


phrase “no waiting ” 
had a double signifi- From a) 
cance. A plank table 


was arranged beneath a canvas canopy and 
the plates and viands were disposed along its 
length in rough and ready fashion. But nobody 
waited on us. We carved the hulking joint and 
served the potatoes, apple-pie, and cheese 
ourselves. The only choice in drinks lay 
between weak cider and bad water, the Govern- 
ment, as a wise precaution, not permitting 
alcoholic drinks to be sold in Cobalt. After 
dinner we made our way to the post-office and 
general store. A long line of men preceded us. 


PROSPECTORS WAITING FOR THE MAIL. 
From a Photo, 


THE MINE FROM WHICH, IT IS SAID, SEVENTY THOUSAND DOLLARS’ WORTH OF ORE WAS TAKE? 


INA FORTNIGHT. (Photo. 
They wanted letters from home—from their 
wives, their mothers, their sisters, their children 
—this heterogeneous horde of men whose 
roughness lay chiefly on the exterior, who had 
come hundreds, even thousands, of miles in the 
desire to get rich quickly. I noted several 
anxious faces, more than one that bore obvious 
marks of physical privation. One young fellow 
from Kansas confided in me. 

“Tf I don’t get a letter this morning from my 
old man I am afraid I’m a gone coon. I have 
been here three months 
now and sunk every 
penny I hate on my 
claim, and it ain’t 
panned. out a_five-cent- 
piece. If the old man 
will see me: through 
another month I'll sell 
my mine for forty thou- 
sand dollars; see if I 
don’t!” 

It was the old story 
of a miner’s hope ‘and 
despair. The faces of 
some of the poor fellows 
as they turned away 
empty-handed truly smote 
the heart. I may add, 
however, that the young 
Kansan got not one, but 
four letters. 

“Tt’s all right,” he mur- 
mured to me later, as we 
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From a) 


passed. “I didn’t want to leave anything to 
chance, so I wrote not only to the old man but 
to the old woman as well, and to my aunt 
in Boston, and a man I once lived with in 
Chicago, and, by gum! they’re all going to 
stand by me.” 

I have reason to suspect that this sanguine 
young Westerner wielded an eloquent pen. As 
for ourselves, no time was to be lost in getting 
our tent and outft. I had a letter from Mr. 
O'Connor, popularly known as “King of Tema- 


A STACK OF SILVER ORE SACKS AWAITING TRANSPORTATION. 


gami,” to Mr. Timmins, 
of the Timmins Mine, 
and another to the man- 
ager of the Imperial Bank. 
Both these worthies were, 
however, for the moment 
out of town; but at the 
great and justly cele- 
brated emporium con- 
ducted by Messrs. Pipe 
and Prestley, as well as 
at one or two other shops 
of resounding local fame, 
a small canvas tent, two 
pairs of woollen blankets, 
a kettle, frying-pan, and 
various other utensils 
were procured, and we 
were ready to start 
housekeeping and pro- 
specting on the morrow. 
One other little formality 
remained; we had to 
(Photo. choose a residential site. 

. Where should we pitch 
our tent? But any difficulty seemed to vanish, 
because, hearing of our intentions, a pleasant- 
voiced desperado offered us fifteen square feet 
of his property. 

“One of the finest sites in Cobalt,” he said ; 
“corner of Broadway and King Edward Street. 
It will be a fine avenue when the tree-stumps 
are pulled up. Charge you twenty-five cents 
a day for the location. You can’t do no 
better.” 

The upshot was, being wearied, we paid him 


“KING EDWARD STREET,” WHERE THE AUTHOR AND HIS FRIEND HIRED A CAMPING-GROUND, WITH 
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A STREET SCENE IN COBALT—TO THE RIGHT IS ‘‘O'BRIEN'S STOVE,” WHERE COOKING COULD BE DONE FOR 
(Photo. 


two days’ ground-rent in advance, and we saw 
him heading straight for the cider bar and lunch 
counter. Then, in the gathering twilight, and 
wholly without the aid of an importunate half- 
breed who seemed to have nothing particular to 
do, we set up our canvas habitation, covering 
the interior with balsam boughs and converting 
our kit-bags into pillows. We were on the point 
of making a fire when our unbidden and wholly 
undesired half-breed audience casually re- 


A FIVE-CENT FEE. 


marked: “You not want no fire. Cook 
supper over at Mr. O’Brien’s safe; find heap 
fire there.” 


“O’Brien’s safe!” we exclaimed. ‘What is 
that?” 
“Old Hudson Bay iron safe. O’Brien, he 


turn it into big stove, red-hot all de time, and 
charge only five cents for cooking.” 

Whereupon our cicerone led the way, and I 
beheld precisely what he had described. It 


THE ‘OPEN CUT" AT THE AMERICAN MINE. 
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will be seen in the corner of the first picture 
on the previous page. I might mention, by 
the by, that the central figure is my friend the 
ex-Irish Guardsman. 

I suppose it must have been about ten 
o’clock. We were reclining on our planks 
within the tent, smoking our pipes and just on 
the point of turning in, when we heard language 
outside. It was objurgatory language, most of 
it unfit for print. Another moment and the 
flap-door of our tent was snatched open, and a 
fat, blotched, unshaven, unshorn head was 
thrust within, and two angry eyeballs, rolling in 
their sockets, surveyed us. 

“Well, of all the durned gall! 
this!” 

We both struggled upwards. 

“What do you want?” I asked. 

“Don’t you bother about what I want,” 


Come out of 


guess you have lost the price of two drinks. I 
want twelve hundred dollars for that lot, and I 
ain’t selling it in fifty-cent instalments neither. 
I will give yer ten minutes to git.” 

“ But where will we go?” 

“ Ain’t yer got the whole earth from here to 
the North Pole to goto? That’s just like you 
blessed Englishmen ; you want too much. But 
I tell yer one American citizen’s got title-deeds 
for forty square feet of Canada and he’s going to 
hang on to it. Now git.” 

Cobalt may be teetotal, but this Yankee had 
evidently been imbibing something stronger than 
cider. We did not want to make trouble or 
figure either as the heroes or the victims of a 
mining camp row, wherefore, with angry reluc- 
tance, we hauled up our tent pegs and one by 
one removed our belongings. Then, while I 
guarded them, my companion strolled off with a 


From a) 


retorted the intruder. “If yer had come and 
arsked me like gentlemen I might have let yer 
come here on my lot, but to squat here on 
the best business site in Cobalt is a piece of 
nerve that gets my dander up. No, I don’t 
want no explanations—they won’t go down with 
me. I want yer to get a hustle on and pull 
down that tent.” 

“ But we have paid two days’ rent for it.” 

The man snorted scornfully. 

“Paid? Who did yer pay? Yer didn’t pay 
me. I’m the only owner of that lot. How 
much did yer pay ?” 

“ Fifty cents,” I answered. 

The rightful landlord of the finest business 
site in Cobalt fairly exploded. 

“ Fifty cents! fifty cents!” he yelled. Then 
he became sardonic. ‘Well, young fellows, I 


THE AUTHOR AND HIS COMPANION IN CAMP, 
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cedar torch to find a site more remote from the 
centre of the silver metropolis. He was 
eminently successful, although his long absence 
at such a time occasioned me much anxiety. 

Morning dawned to find us on the edge of a 
limpid water inhaling the fragrance of pine, 
cedars, balsam, and tamarak, with the prospect 
of bright sunshine and the world and our for- 
tunes before us. 

“Now to stake out our claim,” cried I. 

“T have heard of a tenderfoot striking a vein 
the very first day,” remarked my companion. 

In this cheery spirit, then, we set forth after 
breakfast on our way into Cobalt. We met an 
American gentleman named Hargraves, hailing 
from Michigan. He showed us some photos. 
of his property, where he had already no fewer 
than thirty mem at work, 
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“ Here,” he said, “is one of the most remark- 
able things I have ever seen. You will notice 
that it is a vein of almost pure silver running 
down the slope. I put my foot-rule across the 
vein to show its width, and then took this snap- 
shot.” 

I confess my eyes fairly bulged with joy. 

“ Are there any more such veins about, then?” 
I asked. 

“Plenty,” answered Mr. Hargraves, with a 
smile. ‘The only thing, gentlemen, is to find 
them.” 

For a quarter of 
an hour we dis- 
cussed blithely the 
kind of prospector’s 
picks we should 
buy. 


On our arrival 
there was a great 
crowd in front of 
the post-office. 
They were reading 
a notice pasted on 
a large square 
board, which read 
as follows :— 


All lands in the 
townships of Colman, 
Buckle, Lorain, and 
Hudson are hereby 
withdrawn from sale or 
lease under the Mining 
Act, with the view of 
enabling the Govern- 
ment to take such steps 
as may be deemed ad- 
visable in the public 
interest regarding them. 


“What does it mean?” we asked, blankly. 

“Why, that all Cobalt lands are withdrawn 
by Government,” said one man. ‘Too many 
blamed Americans coming in,” exclaimed 
another. “No room for us. Every claim is 
taken up for miles round. The only chance 
a man had was to buy a claim, and now he 
can’t even do that, and the fellows that want 
to sell cannot sell. Boys, I think I shall get 
out.” 

My companion and I looked at one an- 
other. We also 
darted a glance at 
the hundreds of 
soiled, grimed, 
dirty, weather- 
beaten, weary-eyed 
prospectors redolent 
of salt pork and 
flapjacks. Then 
simultaneously we 
made up our 
minds. 

“T think we will 
get out too,” we 
said; and _ twenty- 
four hours later we 
were fishing with 
minnows for lake 
bass—four-pounders 
—in our canoe at 
Temagami. The 
magical Cobalt — 
Cobalt the azure, 
the argentiferous— 
would have to 
get along with- 
out us. 
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Our Adventures in Queensland. 
By Mrs. C. A. Nott. 


The exciting experiences which befell a lady who set out with her children to join her husband 

on his station in the Yorke Peninsula, in the far north of Queensland. Mrs. Nott's narrative will 

bring home to our readers in vivid fashion the perils and hardships which the pioneer’s wife 
must be prepared to face. 


@ETER Jack and I were married we 
| lived on our sugar plantation in 


| | Getting tired of that, and seeing a 

rough time ahead—for the Govern- 
ment had decided the Kanaka labourers must 
leave the country—we bade good-bye to sugar- 
canes, and with our two children and a sister, 
who had lived with us some time, left for a 
station in the far, far north, right up in the 
Yorke Peninsula. 

Jack left us behind in 
Cooktown and proceeded 
to the station. I had no 
thought of accompanying 
him, for at that time—in 
the nineties — no woman 
had ever been up there, 
and, moreover, there was 
no house, only a tiny hut. 
Besides this, the “blacks ” 
in those parts were most 
troublesome. 

After six months’ 
absence Jack came down 
to Cooktown, and we 
both agreed it was most 
unsatisfactory having two 
homes. But what was to 
be done? 

“My dear girl,” said 


has ever lived up there! 
‘There is no house, there are no servants —— 

“And therefore fewer worries,” I put in, 
laughingly. “It’s no use, Jack; I am going!” 

We talked the matter over for a few days, and 
then, of course, Jack gave in. I knew he was 
glad we were going, although he felt it his duty 
to protest. 

I tried to persuade my sister to return to our 
father’s comfortable home in the south, but the 
plucky girl declared that if I could go she could 
do the same. 

Jack, after giving me instructions as to our 


” 


journey, left for “The Ranges” to get a log- 
house erected. It was arranged that we were to 
follow three months later. 

Unfortunately, when that time arrived, my 
youngest child—only six weeks old and very 
delicate—became ill, and I hesitated to start. 

Yet I knew unless we got away at once we 
should be unable to do so for six months, for the 
wet season would prevent travelling. 

At last I took the bull by the horns and 
placed most of our furni- 
ture in the auctioneer’s 
hands to sell. Then I 
chartered a vessel, as Jack 
had directed me. This 
boat was a ten-ton cutter, 
about thirty feet long, with 
a small hole for the cargo, 
and a still smaller one for 
us to sit in, the latter only 
about six feet square. A 
man sat at the top of the 
ladder we used to descend 
into this place, watching 
the compass. 

Oh, the horrors of that 
dreadful box ! My sister 
and I could compare it 
with nothing else save the 
“ Black Hole” of Calcutta. 
For five days did we exist 
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cockroaches rushed about, 
to say nothing of ferocious rats. The insects 
crawled over us and flew in our faces, while 
the rats bit the children. The latter were very 
ill indeed, and poor baby fainted continually. 
Nearly every time we moved the inexorable 
compass-man up above shouted to us that we 
were in his way. 

At the end of the fifth day we were informed 
that we had reached the end of our water 
journey—Port Stewart. The good news seemed 
almost more than we could bear. My sister 
and I had been too ill all, the time to touch 
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food, and consequently we shed some rather 
maudlin tears. 

Alas, our troubles were not over yet! When 
within a mile of the little landing a squall caught 
our small tub and over she went on her side, 
hurling us poor passengers, crowded in our hole, 
all on top of one another. 

How the captain did swear! Two men 
helped to right the schooner, but before the 
business was over we were almost up to our 
heads in water, holding the children up to keep 
them out of the flood. 

“Ah, missis,” shouted the captain, afterwards, 
“that was a near shave!” And we agreed with 
him. 

Jack had arranged to meet us at the port we 
had now reached, and I was eagerly looking 
forward to seeing him. 

“Now, missis!” shouted the master of the 
boat again. 
“Here’s the 
landing, and 
here, I expect, 
is your good 
man.” 

“Oh, thanks, 
so much!” I 
answered, and 
climbed up the 
ladder to see 
“my good man.” 

I gazed and 
gazed, but could 
discover no 
Jack of mine 
there, only a 
poor, wretched 
man, as_ unlike 
my husband as 
the _ proverbial 
chalk to cheese! ~ 

Imagine our 
position. There 
was no house 
in the place— 
only three or 
four rough 
miners’ _ huts. 
On every side 
the blacks very 
troublesome 
and the boat 
was returning 
next day, so 
that it was impossible for us to stay on board. 
Almost too weak to stand and with my poor 
little baby almost lifeless, we stood there on the 
landing-stage alone, utterly perplexed and with 
not even a tent to cover us. I should mention 


““WE STOOD THERE ON THE LANDING-STAGE, UTTERLY PERPLEXED.” 


that “The Ranges,” our station, lay about one 
hundred miles from the port, and half-way was a 


small mining camp, where perhaps twenty men 


were at work. 

Among the two or three miners who had 
sailed in the same cutter as ourselves was one 
called the “captain” of the mine. Rough as 
he was, it appeared that my sister and I had 
pleased him with “our devilish pluck,” as he 
called it. 

We overheard a short confab between this 
man and the captain of the boat. Said one, 
“Well, what’s to be done? They can’t camp in 
the scrub.” 

“Can't they go to Mother X——?” asked 
the other. 

“You may take them,” replied the first 
speaker, very dubiously, “but Z wouldn’t face 
her! What does a man mean by bringing 
women. folk 
here, anyway?” 

“Til chance 
it,” said the 
mine - captain, 
boldly. “They 
can’t come to 
more harm than 
staying here.” 

Then coming 
up to me he 
said :— 

“Come on, 
missis ; bring 
your family and 
follow me.” 

We did as we 
were told, and 
blindly followed 
our mining 
friend. On, on, 
through the 
bush we went 
for nearly a 
mile, almost 
staggering in 
our weakness. 
Then we stop- 
ped, and our 
leader whis- 
pered to us, 
“Keep very 
civil tongues in 
your heads.” 
He nodded very 
emphatically to impress his words upon us, and 
then went ahead again. 

Suddenly we came upon a house most 
marvellously built of thick saplings, wire 
netting, and, corrugated jirom) (A wide veranda 
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of bark and flooring of beaten earth completed 
this curious abode. 

Timidly we approached, and were at once 
confronted with a woman, who gazed stonily at 
us. In silence our friend saluted her—some- 
what timorously, we thought—with ‘ Good 
evening, missis.” This greeting she acknow- 
ledged almost under her breath, and the mine- 
captain then 
rapidly told 
her of our very 
unfortunate 
-position. 

Most deliber- 
ately the woman 
gazed at us 
again from head 
to foot. ‘Then, to 
our intense re- 
lief, she quietly 
remarked, 
“Come in.” 
Evidently she 
never used ten 


words where 
five would do. 
Mrs. X—— 


was very tall 
and dark, with 
deep black, 
slumberous 
eyes and a very 
white skin. 
Such a mass of 
contradictions I 
have never met. 
She had a cul- 
tured voice, low 
and sweet, and 
yet, as we after- 
wards learnt, 
she was a ter- 
ribly passionate 
woman. 

“What is the 
matter with your 
baby?” she asked, abruptly, as we stood gazing 
at one another in the small living-room of the 
hut. “Is it dead?” 

“No,” I answered, helplessly, looking down 
at the tiny, white face ; “not quite.” 

“Which is the mother?” she naturally asked 
next, for my sister was holding the child. I 
explained I was, and added that fresh milk was 
the one thing needed. 

“ Ah well,” she answered, “that you cannot 
have: all the cows are out.” 

As a rule I am not a tearful woman, but I 
knew it was my child’s last chance, and, being 


“ MOST DELIBERATELY THE WOMAN GAZED AT US AGAIN FROM HEAD TO FC 


weak from my jeurney, I gave way to 
tears. 
Mrs. X, looked too astonished to speak, 


but after a few minutes she quietly brushed 
my sister aside and, placing a hand lightly on 
my head, whispered :— 

“Now don’t, girl; it worries me. If a cow 
is to be got within ten miles, my boy shall get it.” 

Iam not 
ashamed to add 
that I kissed 
that woman in 
the most bare- 
faced way, which 
seemed to sur- 
prise her more 
than my former 
erratic man- 
ner. A strong, 
bright little 
school-girl now 
proves how truly 
her promise was 
kept. 

Much to the 
worthy = mine- 
captain’s — sur- 
prise we were 
rather approved 
of, which was 
very fortunate 
for us, as other- 
wise—from 
what I after- 
wards learnt — 
no one was ever 
allowed to stay 
with Mrs. 
X. 


This strange 
woman next 
showed us a 
large bed built 
by herself, and 
told us we 
could sleep in 
it, which the five of us did. Our limbs 
certainly became slightly mixed, but we had 
roughed it too much on that dreadful voyage to 
be particular. Oh, the blessedness of sleeping 
without cockroaches, rats, and the incessant 
rolling and pitching of the cutter! ‘The heat 
was rather great, so in the night I arose and 
walked out on the veranda to get a breath of 
fresh air. 

Once outside I started back in alarm, for 
lying on a big table where we had partaken of 
tea was our hostess, fast asleep. In her handa 
revolver was firmly.clasped. 
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I tried to steal back unnoticed, but in a 
second she was on her feet, with her revolver 
levelled. 

“Oh, it’s me!” I gasped, ungrammatically. 

“Well, get back, girl,” she answered, quietly 
and calmly. ‘The blacks are pretty bad here 
sometimes.” 

I did not need a second hint. 

Late next day her husband appeared. He 
was a huge Australian, six foot four in his boots, 


murderous-looking little revolver—* but before 
I could use it ‘whiz!’ came a spear, and stuck 
in the table an inch from my arm. Another 
passed over my shoulder and another struck the 
floor, almost touching my foot.” 

“How dreadful!” I broke in, horror-struck. 
“What did you do?” 

“Yes,” she answered, quietly, though her dark 
eyes shot fire. “As you say, it was dreadful— 


for those creatures afterwards.” 


From a) 


with such a voice that the house seemed to 
shake as he spoke to his wife. 

A few hours afterwards the latter informed 
me that her husband had met a miner who had 
given him the news that my husband had hurt 
his hand and would not be down for a few days. 

To prove what a strange character Mrs. X. 
was I must repeat a conversation we had 
together one day. 

She had taken me into a small veranda room 
and displayed her one chest of drawers. 

Opening two of the drawers, she said, with 
real pride, ‘I guess you have seldom seen a 
better lot.” Then I knew her hobby, for there 
before me lay a splendid collection of firearms ! 
I knew very little about such things, but I could 
see that the weapons were of the very best 
workmanship. 

“T suppose,” questioned I, “the blacks are 
worse at certain times of the year?” 

“Oh, yes,” was the quiet answer. “ But 
every night when I am alone—and that is often 
for weeks together—I walk half-way to the 
landing and fire a shot or two just to let them 
know I am ready for them. One day,” she went 
on, “I was sitting thinking beside the table on 
the veranda, when, looking up, I saw five or six 
black heads watching me from the scrub. I 
drew this friend out of my belt”—patting a 
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“But you did not——” I whispered, leaving 
her to finish the sentence. 

“Yes,” she answered, ironically ; “that is 
exactly what I dd do. I never miss. My father 
taught me to defend myself in America, and he 
never allowed me to miss.” 

She said this last so mockingly that I 
shuddered to think what this woman’s life 
must have been. I learnt from her that she 
had managed a telegraph station in some very 
lonely spot in America at one time. 

“ Maurice, my big boy, was a fool the other 
night,” she murmured, as she locked up her 
precious toys again. ‘ He rode up to the house 
when it was nearly dark, and made a noise like 
the blacks. I don’t fancy he'll repeat the experi- 
ment.” 

“Why ?” I asked, foolishly. 

“Nothing ; only I fired between the saplings 
of my house and killed the horse he was on. 
No one fools me twice—not even my own son,” 
she concluded, gazing, I thought, menacingly 
at me. 

I hastened to assure her it would be a 
ridiculous thing to do, and, with a curious smile 
on her lips, she quietly motioned me out of the 
room. I felt quite relieved to see her at some 
prosaic household work soon after. 

At the end of three or four-days | became 
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very uneasy about Jack. Why he did not 
appear with the black boys and horses was a 
mystery ; a lamed hand hardly cleared it up. I 
had brought a buggy, in pieces, with me; it only 
needed putting together. 

By the sixth day my unhappiness was so great 
that I could do nothing but walk about, and 
while doing so espied a black boy ride up and 
speak to our host. 

“Ts that our boy?” I cried, running up to 
him. 

“Now, missis,” roared Mr. X——, although 
I verily believe he had an idea he was speaking 
quietly, “it’s all right ; he’s coming. You know 
he has been——” 

“Stop your chattering, idiot!” came a soft 
voice from behind. I turned quickly and, 
grasping = Mrs. 
X——'s arm, 
faltered —_ miser- 
ably, “Oh, tell 
me! Is anything 
wrong with 
Jack?” 

Calmly she led 
me into the 
house, murmur- 
ing quietly, as if 
soothing a child, 
“Tt’s all right 
now, my girl; 
your man will be 
here in no time. 
He has just been 
laid by for a 
while, so of 
course you may 
see a change in 
him.” 

“Who told 
you?” I gasped. 

“Oh, I knew 
a fortnight ago, 
but it was no use 
worrying you. 
He'll soon be 
here now, sodon’t 
vex, my lass.” 

My sister and 
I sat on the 
veranda perfectly 
bewildered. What awful thing had happened ? 
Presently we heard a footstep, very slow and 
lingering, and looking up saw, as we thought, an 
old man coming round the veranda. “ Which 
way did you come?” I asked him, springing 
up. ‘Did you see anyone on the road ?” 

Judge of my horror when a weak voice 
answered, “Don’t you know me?” 


“\A WEAK VOICE ANSWERED, ‘DON'T YOU KNOW ME?'" 


Then, and then only, did we realize that it 
was Jack! 

One side of his hair and beard was perfectly 
white, his face was wrinkled and drawn, and one 
arm hung almost useless. He was clad in a 
bush rig-out—a Crimean shirt, old and not very 
clean, and moleskins. : 

Trembling, he sat down, and after a time we 
learnt that a month previous a tree had fallen 
upon him, striking him senseless. Being not 
far from the mining place spoken of previously, 
he was carried there, and for a fortnight lay 
under a few sheets of zinc, perfectly unconscious. 
A big dent in the head showed where his skull 
was bent, and but for the miners’ kindness and 
unremitting attention he must have succumbed. 
However, feeling and strength gradually re- 
turned, and learn- 
ing from our old 
captain friend 
that we were at 
the port he had 
managed to get 
down, travelling 
a few miles every 
day. 

We stayed an- 
other week or so 
with our kind 
friends, then the 
black boysarrived 
with horses. The 
buggy was put 
together, and 
nearly three 
weeks after our 
arrival at the port 
we started for the 
station. 

Never shall I 
think of any 
persons so kindly 
as of our friends 
there. Mrs. 
X——’s strength 
of character, how- 
ever, made her 
name almost a 
household word 
in the far north. 

Let me: tell 
you one more story concerning her. Near 
the landing she had built a small storage- 
room, which was kept well bolted. One after- 
noon, however, Mrs. X—— discovered that 
the blacks had broken in and carried off nearly 
everything. Away she went in pursuit, but, 
being unable to punish them, caught a horse 
and rode for help tothe policejcamp, fifty miles 
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away. She lost her horse when starting back, 
so, without a word of complaint, walked the 
fifty miles back, only resting once at a creek ! 

Shall I ever forget our drive to our new 
home? We managed it, in spite of the terrible 
roads, in six days, camping out at night. 

Both my sister and I were anxious to see our 
new home, so that the last few miles of the long 
drive seemed endless. Jack had tried to pre- 
pare us for something rough, but, nevertheless, 
we received a ‘shock when we really saw the 
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“WE RECEIVED A SHOCK WHEN 


* place we were to inhabit until the new house was 
ready. It was just one long shed, with a 
thatched roof and no door, one half of it taken 
up with flour, sugar, etc., and other stores. The 
other half contained a table and two or three 
bunks of sorts. And this was our home ! 

My sister and I, however, had made up our 
minds to be pleased with everything, so that 
when the Chinese cook came forward to welcome 
us, grunting in disgust at the stockman, and 
stuck two or three stools in the hut for us to sit 
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on, all the time informing us what a wonderfully 
clever man he was, we felt quite comforted. 
Indeed, a hearty laugh at the way we managed 
to knock over our three-legged stools did us 
a lot of good. 

“ You likum tea now ?” we were asked. 

We informed “John” that nothing would 
please us so much. 

When Jack came in ten minutes later we were 
watching the Celestial with most admiring 
eyes. He had shuffled in with an armful of 
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WE REALLY SAW THE PLACE WE WERE TO INHABIT.” 


tin plates, and, standing at the top of the table, 
sent them spinning into their places with won- 
derful accuracy. Tin pannikins were then 
grouped artistically in the centre ; bread, jam, 
and radishes followed. Last, but not least, 
John dived in with a huge kettle full of tea, 
which he placed gravely on the ground. We 
were then told to ‘“‘eat him up plenty.” 

After tea we all went exploring. Jack was 
right in saying that “The Ranges” was a 
pretty place. The homestead; was surrounded 
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by glorious lagoons edged with water-lilies of 
every colour, the perfume being almost intoxi- 
cating. No black boy had ever dived to the 
bottom, so deep was the water. Wild flowers 
abounded everywhere, exquisite creepers ran up 
the trees, and huge butterflies and parrots in 
thousands flew close to the hut. 

How and where we were to sleep was a 
puzzle. At last we placed two of the children and 
my sister in the bunks and the other child on 
the floor, while my husband and I slept in the 
roofless house. In the middle of the night a 
blood-curdling scrcam arose from the hut. 
Flying down, we discovered the child on the 
floor simply covered with red ants. Poor little 
lad, he did not enjoy the station that night ! 

The new house was built of slabs and the 
roof of bark, while ants’ nests pounded up with 
water made a grand floor. Natives came up on 
pack-horses, and once a bullock team. Oh, the 
excitement when we first sighted it ! 

I think we missed our letters and tea more 
than anything during the wet season. Over 
three months passed without a sign from the 
outside world, and then at last one of our black 
boys managed to swim the river on a pack- 
horse. How we tore open the mail, disregarding 
the packet of tea our souls had longed for. 

The blacks were very tiresome. They never 
troubled us at the house, but cattle by dozens 
would be discovered running about with spears 
in them, making them very savage. Our next- 
door neighbours, eighteen miles away, were very 
bitter against the blacks. A New South Wales 
family had sent two sons to manage their 
station. The third, a bright young fellow loved 
by all, joined his brothers for a few weeks, but 
he was treacherously speared by blacks when 
out after cattle, dying a day or so afterwards. 
The police, with their black trackers, patrolled 
the district four times a year, except on special 
occasions when sent for. We had four or five 
half-civilized black boys and three aboriginals 
on the station. 

At the end of two years, in 1895 to be exact, 
we were compelled by circumstances to return 
south. The journey, although it took a longer 
time, was not unpleasant. Not having seen a 
woman for so long, we almost embraced our 
friend Mrs. X——. 

On arrival at the port our party, with six men, 
boarded the cutter. A rather amusing incident 
occurred at starting. 
we went out to the cutter two at a time in a 
very shaky and very leaky little dinghy. Every- 
one reached the vessel safely except Mr. X——, 
who came last, clasping a big, solid-looking parcel 
done up in canvas. When midway he must 
have moved his huge form, for in a minute over 


The tide being very low, - 
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went rower, our poor friend, and his parcel. 
He appeared on the landing ten minutes after- 
wards, a pitiful sight, but still hugging the parcel 
like grim death. My curiosity was excited as to 
what it contained, but when I asked him, after 
he had succeeded in boarding the cutter, his 
reply was :— 

‘Just a shirt or two, missis.” 

I smiled and bided my time. 

That evening, Jack, myself, and six miners 
slept on deck ; my sister and the three children 
in the little hole. On deck we looked like a 
lot of sardines, so closely were we packed. 

“ Are ye all right?” shouted X—— to Jack 
and me, as he looked round for a few feet of 
deck wherein he could lie down. 

“Yes, thank you,” I answered ; ‘‘ except that 
my head is dreadfully low. Could you lend me 
that bundle of shirts for a pillow?” 

A roar of laughter went round. However, 
came to me and placed it under my 


xX 
head. 

“Just as I guessed, my man,” thought I, for 
when I placed my hand on the pillow I found 
it perfectly solid. 

Next morning I asked what they would take 
for the ‘‘old shirts,” whereupon they laughed 
and said they ‘would be glad when ‘it’ was 
safe in the Cooktown bank.” 

The “it” was solid gold—the “clean-up” 
of the mine—which explained X——’s anxiety 
concerning it. 

Strange to say, none of us suffered from 
mal de mer, though the trip took eight days. 
‘The children found it most tedious, as they had 
to sit still the whole time, the cutter being too 
small to allow them to move about much. I 
felt very well, but could not touch food. The 
rest of the passengers ate their damper and salt 
meat contentedly, cutting it up with their 
pocket-knives. One meal I had on shore. The 
wind blew us near a déche-de mer fishing station, 
a tiny island. * The owner was most kind, and 
gave us some lovely shells. ‘Then, noticing our 
shaky appearance, he made a stew and sent it 
down by some blacks. 

When we started again the wind became 
dreadfully contrary. Two days went by, and not 
only had we advanced very little, but we had 
nearly run out of water. 

All on board knew the blacks along this coast 
were very treacherous—indeed, we could see 
them in hundreds running along the beach, 
gesticulating wildly. When near we held out a 
bucket, as a sign we wanted water, but as they 
would not swim out it was finally decided that 
two single men, well armed, should go ashore 
and try to get some. 

By the time they reached the shore in the 
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dinghy not a black was to be seen; all had 
hidden in the mangroves. Eagerly we watched 
the men out of sight. Five minutes passed. 
Then they came rushing back to the dinghy, 
dodging a dozen spears which hurtled from the 
trees. 

The next day we made more progress ; but 
after that the wind dropped again, and water 
once more became scarce. 

Towards evening we anchored near the 
shore, though, of course, not too close. It 
appeared that our captain was friendly with 
some of the blacks here; and when they saw 
us about thirty jumped on to two long, but very 
narrow, rafts and paddled out to us. 

We all objected very much to these dusky 
visitors, but the captain was rather self-willed 
and declared he could trust them. 

Every man placed his revolver ready, and 
Jack laid his Winchester under a blanket. Soon 
our boat was swarmed with their naked figures. 
What a babel it was! Two or three were 
speaking in broken English to the captain and 


the rest in their own language to one another, - 


evidently discuss- 
ing us and our 
belongings. 

Did I tell you 
I had a_ black 
girl with me? 
‘The police had 
brought her to 
me some time 
before we left, 
as she was an 
orphan, and 1 
had trained her 
asa nurse. The 
poor girl = was 
now terrified at 
the sight of this 
tribe, — knowing 
that if they could 
get her on shore 
her death would 


be certain. The captain after an hour ordered 
them to clear off ; but this was no easy order to 
enforce, and it was not until a few revolvers 
were innocently played with that they would go. 

A beautiful breeze sprang up as we joyfully 
hailed Bedford Bay. The next evening, at 
nine o’clock, the lights of Cooktown came in 
sight. 

At the hotel the people flew round to get us 
supper, and my sister and I watched them 
greedily, both thinking what a lot we would eat. 

A few words more and I have finished. Some 
months ago a North Queensland newspaper 
was sent to me with the following paragraph 
marked :— 

“The police and trackers, when patrolling 
last week, came upon two lifeless bodies, who 
proved to be a man named X-—— and his wife. 
The former was discovered sitting on the ground 
propped up bya fence, a jar of whisky between 
his knees, and the revolver with which he had 
blown out his brains grasped firmly in his hand. 
The wife, quite dead, was leaning against a table, 
she evidently having been shot from behind by 
the drunken hus- 
band. We learn 
that the woman, 
who had _ lived 
many years in 
America, bore a 
Most notorious 
reputation. She 
was a_ perfect 
shot, and a 
terror for many 
miles round.” 

So died poor 
Mrs. X——, one 
of the most 
remarkable, 
and at heart 
one of the 
most lovable, 
women I have 
ever met. 


“THE LIGHTS OF COOKTOWN CAME IN SIGHT,” 


Where Animals Wear Breeches—A Remarkable Train-Wreck—A Black Forest Bride, etc., etc. 


CORRESPONDENT sends us the 
interesting South American snap- 
shot here reproduced, which was 
taken in Guayaquil, the principal 
~ city of the Republic of Ecuador. 
Guayaquil is said to have the cheerful reputation 
of being the most insanitary city in the world, and 


HES—IN THE CITY OF GU 
“ PANTALETS " TO KEEP THE 


and insects that the donkeys and mules wear 
breeches, or “ pantalets” as they are locally 
called, to keep the gadflies, mosquitoes, and 
other pests from literally eating them up. The 
“waterworks” in this large though primitive 
town are just holes sunk in the streets, from 
which a fever-dealing liquid is drawn and dis- 


‘AQUIL, SOUTH AMERICA, THE BEASTS OF BURDEN WRAR 
SED PESTS FKOM LITERALLY EATING THEM UP. 


From a Photo. by N. P. Edwards. 


it certainly appears to try hard to live up to its 
traditions in this respect, for its streets are alike 
innocent of sewers or pavement. Consequently, 
in the dry season they are so filled with dust 


tributed to the thirsty inhabitants in barrels, 
strapped pannier-fashion on the backs of these 
trousered mules. Altogether Guayaquil can 
hardly be recommended as a health resort. 


The striking 
photograph here 
shown depicts a 
remarkable _train- 
wreck which hap- 
pened on the 
Arizona and New 
Mexico Railroad. 
Carpenters had 
been engaged in 
repairing the 
bridge shown in 
the photograph. 
A train started to 
cross it, where- 
upon the structure 
collapsed like a 
house of cards, 
hurling engine 
and cars to the 
bottom of the 
canyon. The car- 
penters at work 
on the trestle were 
swept down in 
the crash, and 
when the list of 
killed and injured 
came to be com- 
piled it was found 
that’ three men 
had been killed— 
including the en- 
gineer and fireman 


of the train—and twenty badly hurt. Our readers 
will notice the solitary car left hanging dizzily in 
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A REMARKABLE TRAIN-WRECK, 


From a Photo. 


SHIFTING A FIFTEEN-YEAR-OLD TREE FROM ONE POSITION TO ANOTHER WITHOUT-SISTURBING HE ROOTS, 
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mid-air, half on 
and half off the 
fallen bridge. 
This car was 
occupied by some 
“hoboes” (tramps) 
stealing a_ ride, 
and it is safe to 
say that they fully 
appreciated the 
narrowness of 
their escape. 

In certain parts 
of California they 
have made quite 
a science of the 
removal of big 
growing trees from 
one point to an- 
other without in- 
jury to the tree. 
The photo. next 
reproduced shows 
a large palm of 
the variety Phenix 
Canariensis being 
taken from its 
original position, 
where it had 
flourished for 
fifteen or sixteen 
years, to the 
grounds of a new 
hotel. The tree was 


some thirty feet high, and the weight of it and 
the accompanying soil was nearly fifteen tons, so 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY SHOP “SIGN” — THE “SKELETON” IS 
FORMED OF CATTLE-Bo TRUNG TOGETHER, 
From a Photo. 


that a special vehicle and a team of powerful 
horses were required to haul it to its new 
home. To shift a tree of this size without 
disturbing the roots and successfully plant it 
some distance away is certainly an under- 
taking to be proud of. 

The remarkable “ sign” seen in the above 
photograph stands in front of a junk-shop 
in Spartanburg, South Carolina, and is com- 
posed of bones of cattle cleverly joined 
together. The pistol, held firmly in the 
“hand” of the skeleton, seems to furnish 
damaging evidence as to the reputed habit 
of South Carolina citizens of carrying 
weapons, although this party has not made 


From aj SORTING FIGS AT SMYRNA, 


himself liable to punishment, the gun not 
being “concealed.” This unique advertisement, 
needless to say, has attracted much attention, 
people unlearned in anatomy taking it at times 
for a genuine human skeleton, 

One of the chief industries of Smyrna is the 
exportation of dried figs to all parts of the 
world. The fig orchards lie mostly in the 
provinces, about fifty to a hundred miles 
distant from the city itself. The trees are 
planted in very carefully dug soil, and at equal 
distances from each other. They begin to bear 
fruit in the early spring, but the crop is collected 
in August, when most of the population of the 
surrounding villages find occupation in gather- 
ing and drying the figs before they are sent in 
to the markets of Smyrna. Our photograph 
depicts the sorting of the figs in the warehouse 
of a dealer. The men and women employed in 


this labour are mostly Greeks, who work for 
about ten weeks during the season at the 


ST. BERNARD DOG DRAWING A MILKMAN'S SLEIGH (N SWITZERLAND. 
From a Photo. 


different warehouses, earning suffici- 
ent money in that period of time to 
maintain them more or less in idle- 
ness till the following year. 

Visitors to Switzerland, and especi- 
ally to Berne, must have often re- 
marked the small carts drawn by big 
St. Bernard dogs that take the morn- 
ing’s milk from house to house. 
During the winter, when the snow is 
several inches deep on every road and 
path, the little wheeled cart is useless, 
and the milk then goes its rounds 
on a low wooden sleigh with iron 
runners that glide over the snow 
lightly and noiselessly. The Swiss 
milkman pulls his fur cap about his 
ears, loads up his sleigh, encourages 
his dog with a whistle, and off they 
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go, skimming over the snow-covered roads to the 
sound of the tinkling bells on the dog’s harness. 
The Bernese Swiss are exceedingly kind to 
their animals, and the milk-sledge dogs are 
always most prosperous and well-cared for. 
They seem to enjoy the change from the 
heavy, rattling cart to the easy-running, noiseless 
sleigh. 

Near the town of Glenelg, on the coast of 
South Australia, may be seen a curious land- 
matk in the form of an old gum tree, which has 
an interesting history, for it was here that the 
Colony of South Australia was proclaimed on 
December 26th, 1836. The proclamation was 
read under the tree, which was then only a 
young one, and stood up straight. Later, how- 
ever, it readily yielded to the strong coast winds, 
until it assumed the curious shape of a complete 
arch. Despite this fact, the supple trunk never 
broke, but there is little chance of it continuing 
to grow, as it is now nearly dead. ‘The tree is 
fenced round to protect it from roaming cattle, 
and, as will be seen, an inscription commemo- 
rating the proclamation of the Colony has been 
placed upon it. Very little interest, however, 
appears to be taken in the tree by the present 
generation, notwithstanding its historical import- 
ance to South Australia. 

Here is a photograph which will interest the 
ladies. It depicts the extraordinary head-dress 
worn by brides in the Black Forest region of 
Germany. The erection is uncommonly like 
a large wedding-cake, covered all over with 
brightly - coloured balls like those used on 
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T UNLY ON ACCOUNT OF ITS EXTRAORDINARY SHAPE, RUT FROM THE FACT THAT THE 
NY OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA WAS PROCLAIMED UNDER IT IN 2836. 


(Photo. 


Christmas trees. Pieces of looking-glass are 
also used with dazzling effect, but the pocr 
bride finds her crown distinctly heavy and 
uncomfortable. 


A BLACK - FOREST BRIDE—THE EXTRAORDINARY MEAD-DRESS 1S 
COVERED WITH COLOURED-BALLS AND LOOKIN SS AND 
From a) IS| VERY HEAVY), (Photo. 
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WASHING TURNIPS IN THE NILE—BVERVTHING IS CLEANSED IN THE SAME MANNER, AND THE NATIVE USUALLY 
WINDS UP BY TAKING A REFRESHING DRINK FROM THE VERY SPOT WHERE HE HAS JUST BATHED ! 


From a Photo. 


Above is a quaint Egyptian snap-shot. The 
natives shown in the picture are engaged in 
washing turnips in the Nile. Everything is 
cleansed in the same manner—horses, clothes, 
vegetables, and last, but by no means least, them- 
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selves. The Egyptian peasant never troubles 
his head about such abstruse things as hygiene, 
and he usually winds up his toilet by a refreshing 
drink from the very spot where he and countless 
others have been performing their ablutions. 
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THE DEATH-SHIP. 
THE STORY OF A TRAGIC VOYAGE. 


By Miss Mary GraviLL. 


Forty years ago this month the good ship “ Diana” sailed out of the port of Hull, bound for the Frozen 
North on a whaling cruise. Almost from the start misfortune dogged her, and disaster succeeded 


disaster until at last she was inextricably locked in the grip of the ice. 


Fourteen months later, when 


all hope had been abandoned, she returned home—battered almost out of recognition, and with a 
cargo of corpses on her deck. The story of her ill-starred voyage is one of the most tragic in the 
annals of the Arctic. 


ORTY years have come and gone 
since the good ship Drava left Hull, 
then the chief port for whalers, on 


~ which Iam about to describe. She 
was manned by a goodly crew of experienced 
men, many of whom had sailed under the 
master, Captain John Gravill, since their boy- 
hood. It was in the middle of February, 1866, 
that the vessel sailed, intending in the first 
place—after calling at Ler- 
wick to complete her crew— 
to prosecute the seal-fishing 
off the coast of Greenland, 
and then, as usual, proceed to 
Davis Straits in pursuit of 
whales. The sealing that year 
proved to be almost a failure. 
Violent gales were encoun- 
tered, and vast masses of mov- 
ing ice endangered the ship's 
safety so much that even at 
this early stage of the voyage 
arrangements were made for 
taking to the ice, as grave 
fears were entertained that the 
vessel might founder. Finally 
the Deana returned to Ler- 
wick to coal and to replenish 
her stores ere setting out for 
Davis Straits. 

Two or three of the Shet- 
land men left the ship at 
Lerwick, evidently having had 
enough of her, but when she 
sailed again on May 9th her crew numbered 
fifty-two, of whom thirty were Shetlanders. 

The run across the Atlantic was all that could 
be desired, and on June 28th the first whale 
was sighted, but it proved itself one too 
many for the eager men, and the pursuit was 
abandoned. On June 3oth, however, two fish 


were caught, worth, roughly, about two thousand 
Vol. xvi —53. 


| that memorable and tragic voyage, 


CAPTAIN JOHN GRAVILL, OF THE 
From a Photo. by Valentine, Dundee. 


one hundred and fifty pounds, at the prices then 
ruling. ‘The crew were jubilant at this auspicious 
start, for each man on board shared in the 
profits of the season's catch. 

They had arrived at the fishing-ground in 
good time, and already thought of a full ship 
and a speedy return. 

Many more whales were seen, but to the 
consternation of the captain the sea, which at 
that season of the year was usually open, began 
to be closed with ice, and 
though boats were lowered 
they could not get near the 
_whales; and by and by 
all hands were required on 
board to keep the ship from 
danger. Other vessels _ re- 
ported the same tale—the sea- 
son was a failure. One cap- 
tain had caught two whales 
and lost thirteen; another had 
seen as many as forty all at 
once, but they were driven 
beyond reach by the ice. 
One unlucky ship had been 
nipped and bent like the 
letter “S.” 

Finally a day came when the 
Diana herself lay fast locked 
in the ice. The last of her com- 
panions, aided, by her greater 
steam-power, had succeeded 
in forcing her way out. The 
ice was piling itself higher 
and higher, and threatened 
to crush the vessel. The ship lay only six 
miles from the open sea, but escape seemed 
impossible. 

The old captain called his officers together 
for advice, after which all hands were sum- 
moned aft, where the skipper laid the situation 
before them. The Dana was hopelessly locked 
in the ice. There were provisions for two 
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months on board. These must last, at the very 
earliest, till May of the following year, and it 
was now only September. While there was life, 
however, there was hope, so all on board were 
asked to bring aft bread or other eatables that 
they might have saved, and have the food stored 
for the common good. ‘The chief harpooner 
was to take charge of all stores and weigh out 
carefully each man’s share—three pounds of 
bread and three-quarters of a pound of sa!t beef 
weekly till a reduction was necessary. Officers 
were to fare like the men. All the crew agreed 
to this arrangement without a 
murmur, for everyone realized 
that it was a life or death mat- 
ter with them now. 

A few fulmar petrels were 
caught and preserved with care, 
for all birds and beasts would 
soon go southwards ; nothing 
living would be left in those 
icy wastes but themselves. One 
keen-eyed whaler, Richard 
Byers by name, sighted a dead 
whale, which was being rapidly 
devoured by bears. It was a 
chance not to be lost, and after 
some persuasion the captain, 
who well knew the danger in- 
curred, gave him permission 
to take a boat’s crew and try 
to save some of the carcass. 

Accompanied by nineteen 
men, each armed with a flensh- 
ing knife, Byers set out. A boat 
was lowered on to the ice, and 
an attempt made to drag it 
over the hummocks to the 
open sea, but distance on ice 
is very deceptive, and the men 
soon found that the whale was 
miles off. Being unable to 
haul the boat so far, they 
abandoned her, and proceeded 
with their journey on foot. 
Suddenly the wind changed 
and the ice began to break up 
rapidly. The Diana promptly 
loosened her fore-top-gallant 
sail—the signal for return. 
Disappointed, the men obeyed 
the summons, but presently 
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Clarke, bravely leaped into the water, shouting, 
“ Swim for your lives!” Several others followed 
his plucky example, and the remainder, who 
could not swim, kept on the ice raft. After 
escaping some minor perils, all reached the 
vessel in safety, no better, but rather worse off 
than before, for fuel was getting low on board 
and they were wretchedly cold and wet. 

A roaring gale now drove the vessel out of 
Scott’s Inlet, where they were imprisoned, and 
they attempted to return northward, but it was 
found that their way was still impeded by masses 


found, to their dismay, that a “SEVERAL OTHERS FOLLOWED HIS PLUCKY EXAMPLE.” 


sheet of water lay between 

them and the ship! Their boat being out of 
reach, they stepped on a large piece of ice, 
hoping that it would bear them and float to 
the vessel, but the weight of so many caused it 
to sink, Thereupon the mate, one George 


of ice. It was then suggested that they might 
winter in Pond’s Bay, but the terrible scarcity of 
food faced them, for it was obvious that the 
supplies on board could not last past early 
spring. Mustering all their, strength, the weary 
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crew tried to force the ship down the western 
shores of Greenland. Clyde River was reached 
after great labour, but the new ice formed so 
rapidly that they were soon beset again, drifting 
southward with the main body of the pack. 

Hope was nearly gone, and yet the brave 
fellows worked on, not willing to accept their 
fate passively while a particle of strength 
remained. The dog of the ship was shot 
because there was no focd for it, and the owner 
of the poor animal, almost despairing of rescue, 
fastened its collar round his wrist, so that he 
might be identified if his body were ever found. 
Despair began to eat at the men’s hearts like a 
canker. In spite of repeated failures, every pos- 
sible effort was made to free the ill-fated whaler. 
Even blasting operations, however, had no 
apparent effect, and the ship drifted on and on 
with the ice, perfectly helpless. The crew were 
by this time half-starved, and the first signs of 
that dread disease, scurvy, began to show them- 
selves. On October 2nd another whale was 
sighted, but the crew were unable to get near 
it. A large body of open water could be seen 
in the distance; the sight of it only added to 
their distress, for it was quite unattainable. 

As a matter of fact, the ship was at this time 
only fifteen miles from. land, and the captain 
knew at that particular spot an Englishman was 
trying to found a colony of Esquimaux, so that 
if they could only make their plight known 
succour would soon be theirs. But the vesscl 
drifted inexorably on, and though a signal of 
pitch and oakum was lighted at the yard-arm, 
it met with noresponse. And now a fresh horror 
presented itself, for a gale set in, and began to 
drive the ice and vessel in close proximity to the 
jagged rocks at Cape Victoria. The good old 
Diana groaned and strained terribly, and the 
crew, amazed at her standing the pressure so 
long, now feared that they were in their last 
extremity. All hands collected on deck, ready 
to leave the ship. ‘They had no sledges and no 
travelling gear—only the boats, which were filled 
with what little provisions they had left. ‘he 
situation was desperate, and the little company 
saw that if the vessel went ashore they would 
be driven to their last resource—travelling over 
the ice in a desperate search for Esquimaux. 

This awful suspense lasted till October roth, 
when the imprisoned whaler was only half a 
mile off the dreaded Cape. Then the old 
captain called all hands to prayer, and as if in 
answer the wind suddenly changed, and the 
vessel was hurled along round the awful cliffs 
into the open water of Irobisher Straits. 

Although the immediate danger of shipwreck 
was past, their situation was terrible enough. 
The Diana was still helpless, drifting about the 


entrance of Cumberland Sound and Frobisher 
Straits, and on November 23rd the pressure of 
the ice became so severe that all hands were 
again on deck, prepared for the worst. Sud- 
denly a crash was heard, and the dreadful cry 
ran along the deck, ‘‘She’s stove!” The 
pumps were ordered to be manned, but they 
were found to be frozen and useless, and had to 
be taken to pieces and thawed. It was soon 
discovered that the vessel was leaking very 
badly, and the pumps could not be left day or 
night. Cold and starvation and the hard labour 
of pumping told terribly ‘upon the wretched 
crew, and, to make matters worse, the captain, 
who had been ailing for some time, but whose 
touching trust in Providence and unfailing 
cheerfulness had till now encouraged the men 
to hope on, showed signs of collapse. He was 
chilled, he said, “through and through to the 
bone.” His sorrowing crew rigged up a tent on 
the ice and carried him there, for no rest was 
now possible in the creaking and groaning ship ; 
but the cold in the tent was so intense that the 
old veteran had to be brought back again, half 
frozen, and worse than before. 

Christmas Day passed gloomily enough. A 
service was held on deck, so as not to be behind 
the home-fo'k, and then dinner was _ served. 
Imagine the irony of it—with all hands half- 
starving and death staring them in the face! 
But William Lofley, the mate, had been looking 
forward to this day of days, which meant so 
much to the English portion of the crew, and 
had saved some tempting morsels from their 
depleted larder for the occasion. A piece of 
cold salt beef, a little tripe, and—wonder of 
wonders !—a slice of pudding were handed to 
each man, and they tried hard to enjoy the first 
good meal they had had since they were first 
locked in the grip of the ice. Down in the 
cabin, however, the officers and surgeon partook 
of their share in silence, for their chief lay in 
an unconscious state on the couch. What a 
mockery of Christmas Day it was ! 

‘Things were indeed looking hopeless again. 
The ice was once more in motion and the 
vessel was lifted up on her side by the terrific 
pressure, while the cabin floor bent under their 
feet with the strain. 

Next day poor Captain Gravill died, in spite 
of all that could be done. Many of the crew 
had been with the old man from boyhood, and 
his loss was keenly felt. The surgeon, Mr. 
Smith, attended to the body. .It was placed 
in a rough coffin and laid on the bridge where 
the dead man had done duty for so many years. 

New Year’s Day brought no change, no relief. 
The ship gradually drifted southwards till they 
were off Cape ‘Labrador. | (There was now only 
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one cask of beef left, so the allowance had to be 
reduced again. The oil-lamp was kept burning 
so as to melt water, and all spare wood from 
casks and boats was used up for fuel. 

February came and still no progress was 
made. The crew were suffering dreadfully from 


the scarcity of food, and there was no likelihood 
On February 15th Forbes 


of procuring more. 
Smith,aShetland 
man, died, hav- 
ing stuck to his 
post ull the last. 
“T can do no 
more,” said he, 
while working 
the pumps, and 
fell to the deck. 
He was carried 
below to his 


berth, but 
never regained 
strength, It is 


pathetic to note 
the observation, 
“Smith had been 
allowed three 
extra biscuits 
that week.” On 
March 4th Mit- 
chell Abernethy, 
another Shet- 
lander, died, and 
he, with Smith, 
was laid along 
side the captain. 

By the middle 
of March the ice 
began to slacken 
and signs of re- 
lease were ap. 
parent. William 
Lofley, the chief 
mate, had as 
sumed command 
when the captain 
died, while 
George — Clarke 
navigated the 
vessel, and 
they now made 
every preparation for a dash for dear life and 
liberty. 

On March 18th the wind rose and a swell set 
in, which slackened the ice more and more, and 
soon the edge of the pack could be seen. 
Great excitement prevailed on board, for they 
had now come to the last of everything—to 
their last cask of firewood, to their last cask 
of coal. Things were at their darkest, but the 


dawning was at hand. With all sails set the 
good ship began to move, dashing on as if 
no harm could come tu her after the terrible 
dangers she had encountered. Shaving past 
huge lumps of ice, almost smashing into rocks, 
with hoarse cheers from the now almost 
frenzied crew, she bore right away into the 
broad Atlantic, homeward bound ! 

The cabin 
clock now began 
to tick again, and 
the poor little 
canary which 
Captain Gravill 
had taken to sea 
with him for 
years past, and 
which had been 
petted and cared 
for by the men 
through all the 
hardships of this 
terrible voyage, 
cheered them on 
with its merry 
song. A pound 
more bread was 
allowed out of 
the tiny store, for 
the men needed 
all their strength 
to cross the At- 
lantic in such a 
mere — shattered 
hulkasthe Diana 
had become. She 
was leaking 
badly, and the 
sudden — change 
from intense cold 
to dampness and 
fog aggravated 
the dread disease 
from which the 
crew was suffer- 
ing, and from 
which only seven 
men were en- 
tirely free. The 
melting ice 
dripped out from between the beams every- 
where, and it was scarcely possible to get any 
comfort for the poor sufferers. 

The cook, Joseph Mitchell, who still survives, 
was promoted as nurse to his less fortunate ship 
mates, and did his utmost to relieve the poor 
fellows, soaking bread for their swollen gums, 
and making soupyout_of scrips which he some- 
how managed’ to Save/ “The surgeon, too was a 
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“UL Was A RACE WITH DEATH.” 


man in a thousand, taking his turn with the 
crew at the pumps, helping with the sails and 
ropes, attending to the sick, performing the last 
sad offices for the dead, and stimulating every- 
one with his bright pirits and undaunted 
courage. “We would all have died without 
him,” said a survivor. 

The vessel simply flew before the wind. . It 
was a race with death, for soon only two men 


PONAS VOE, SHETLAND, WHERE THE DIANA” PUT IN AFTER HER PERILOUS ERPERLEYCE © PR ARCTIC. 


were able to go aloft. On March 31st they 
made land, and on April 2nd, 1867, the vessel 
was run into the pretty little inlet of Ronas 
Voe, Shetland, the crew being now completely 
exhausted, and reduced to mere shadows of 
their former selves. Another day, it is certain, 
would have finished them all, for they were 
nothing but living skeletons. The night before 
three men fell at the pumps and one of the 


From a Photo. by J. Valentine. 
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chief sails blew away, no one having 
the strength to secure it firmly. 
Nine corpses lay on the bridge; two 
more men lay dead in their berths. 
Never before had such a death-ship 
sailed out of the Arctic. 

The people of Ronas Voe and the 
surrounding district showed great 
kindness to the stricken crew, but in 
spite of every attention three more 
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defeated, fourteen months _ later, 
having been frozen in for over six 
months. The captain’s funeral was 
one of the largest ever witnessed in 
the port of Hull, fifteen thousand 
being the estimated number of fol- 
lowers. A handsome marble monu- 
ment, bearing a facsimile of the 
Diana \ocked in the ice, was erected 
over his grave in Springbank Ceme- 


men died on the day following. Bi nvens Ree SRveMTY. tery, 4aSca token of respect from his 
o MREE, ONE OF THE ae 
Eight or ten days were spent at yivisc’ sewsres or tHe  fellow-citizens. 

CREW OF THE “ DIANA.” 


Ronas Voe, coaling and storing the 
vessel, and then she proceeded to 
Lerwick, where Captain Day, of 
Hull, who had been sent on by the owners, 
joined her. 

After the funeral of the Lerwick men, the 
Diana, manned by a fresh crew, though Clarke 


CAPTAIN GRAVILL’S GRAVE AT HULL. 
From a Photo, hy W. 1, Wellsted & Son, Hull. 


and Lofley still bravely stood by her, proceeded 
to Hull. Here the excitement was intense, for 
all hope of ever hearing of the ill-fated vessel 
had been given up. Crowds of eager men and 
women thronged the quays as the battered and 
weather-beaten ship, with her bleached rigging, 
rusty funnel, and worn, whitened sides, hove in 
sight, but no ringing cheer greeted her, for her 


ensign floated half-mast high—a sign of the- 


grim burden which reposed upon her bridge. 
And so the good ship “sana, which had 

sailed away so proudly in February, 1866, re- 

turned from her perilous voyage, broken but not 


From a Photo. 


Lerwick, too, is not without its 
monument, for in 1890, after the 
death of Mr. Charles Edward Smith, 
the surgeon, his brother, Alderman Smith, 
Mayor of West Ham, erected a drinking foun- 
tain on the pier-head, close to the landing- 
place of returned whalers. It stands there as 
a thank-offering for the providential return of 
the Diana. 

“They cried unto the Lord in their trouble, 
and He delivered them out of their distress.” 


ANE FOUNTAIN ERECTED AT LERWICK TO THE MEMORY OF THE 


K. CHARLES EDWART SMITH 
HM. Raynsay, Lerwick. 
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The Ruby Mines of Mogok. 


By JoHN MERRIMAN. 


The fine series of photographs ot the famous ruby mines in Northern Burma which illustrate this 
article were taken by Mr. A. W. Westrop, of Messrs. Underwood and Underwood, who made 


a special visit to the mines. 


To our representative he has given some interesting details of his 


experiences, together with information about the old and new methods pursued at Mogok by the 
natives and the great mining companies in their search for the costly gems. 


Illustrations from copyright photographs by Underwood and Underwood. 


OGOK, a town of mushroom growth, 
lies in a remote corner of the earth. 
It is built on a tableland, about 
seven thousand feet above the level 
of the sea, in the northern Shan 
States of Burma. The place has but one in. 
dustry—the recovery of rubies from mud and 
sand. Be the traveller hungry or thirsty, the 
first thing offered or mentioned to him is rubies. 
No matter what business or private affairs may 
have brought you to Mogok, the natives all 
assume you have come for 
rubies—nothing butrubies. 
Poor, muddy, little red 
bits of glassy - looking 
stone! As you pick them 
up they seem valueless, yet 
men have left home and 
country, wife and family, 
to wander with untold hard- 
ship through forest and 
mountain in search of these 
elusive bits of red. Crimes 
of the deepest and most 
cruel nature, it is said, have 
been perpetrated to obtain 
them. Had it not been for 
rubies a King would now 
be ruling at Mandalay, and 
Mogok itself might still 
have been an_ obscure 
village, with a few score 
inhabitants engaged in 
searching the mudandsand. 
The place is far removed 
from the ordinary tourist 
track, and few venture 
thither who are not on 
business. bent. The trip, 
however, is well worth 
taking, not only for those 
who like to see novel 
methods of mining, but 
also for people who enjoy 


the life of the forest. 
Vol. xvi. —54, 


“T started from Mandalay,” said Mr. Westrop, 
“on an Irrawaddy steamer, and had a most 
pleasant trip up the river. At certain places on 
the route the river flowed between hills clad in 
tropical foliage, amongst which could be seen 
the white spires of the pagodas and the seven- 
tier roofs of the pyattha‘ts, whilst floating down 
to the right and left were huge rafts of timber, 
or fishing craft with curious nets. Here and 
there on the stream was the native /aungo, or 
boat, with its crew nearly all asleep. At the 


A GENERAL VIEW OF MOGOK—'S THE WHOLE TOWN IS LITERALLY AUILT UPON RUMIES,” 
From a Thoto. 
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village of Kauk-Maung, our 
station for the night, a 
pretty sight awaited us, 
for there was a crowd on 
the bank watthing the 
arrival of the steamer, with 
many prettily-dressed girls 
amongst them who hawked 
fruit among the passengers. 
Apples, pears, and a large 
bunch of grapes were sold 
for about eighteenpence, 
while plantains, bananas, 
and other fruits could be 
bought from a_halfpenny 
to a penny per bunch. As 
in many other places on 
the Irrawaddy, much of the 
local trade depends on the 
steamer traffic, and the 
natives make a good living 
by their sales of luscious 
tropical fruit. 

“At daybreak we left, 
steamed through the first 
defile, and reached Tha- 
beikyng in time for break- 
fast. Here a little experi- 
ence occurred to me which 
I mention for the benefit 
of future travellers to. the 
mines. I wanted toybuy 
some ponies, and went out, 
while breakfast’ was being 
prepared, to drive a bargain k 


with some Chinamen who dealt in horseftesh: L 


found it no easy task to come to terms, but,having 
at last selected three good, strong ponies and 
agreed upon a price for the:trip, I went into the 
Government rest-house for. breakfast. What 
was my surprise, when ready to start, to find 
that honest John Chinaman had_ substituted 
other ponies in place of the ones I had chosen ! 
‘The poor lean beasts, with their sore.-backs, 


looked as if it would be more charitable for me:- 


to carry them than for them to carry me. I 
refused to take these pohies at any price and 
went off to another stable, where I found that a 
timely word had been sent ahead of me, and I 
could not get what I wanted. In other words, 
because I refused to take ponies which I hadn’t 
bargained for I was boycotted all round. An 
appeal to the local Government official set 
matters right, and when he had succeeded in 
getting three fine animals from a Mohammedan 
the Chinamen were ready to sell me ponies and 
mules at my own price. It was a lesson to 
them, and anyone who may follow me on this 
trip should keep an eye on his ponies after he 


ECTIONS HERE SHOWN ARE 
KANES USED FOR HOISTING BASKETS OF RUBY-DEARING 


ODS, BUT THE 
D. 


From a Phgto. 


has bought them, otherwise he will be ‘done’ 
by the yellow race.” 

Between Thabeikyng and Mogok there are 
three or four rest-houses, but as no provisions 
can be obtained it is advisable to carry a stock 
of tinned food. The road is fairly good, but 
very dusty, and there are many short cuts 
through the forest which obviate long detours 
round the sides of the mountains. The pony 
men naturally want the traveller to take the 
short cuts, but it is better to stick to the road, 
on which you get better views and more open 
spaces. On the short cuts you are practically 
shut in by dense jungle. Moreover, the climbs 
and falls‘on these short cuts are so sudden 
that at one time you are embracing the 
pony with your arms round his neck, and 
at the next doing the same thing with your 
legs, while the ponies themselves fall so fre- 
quently that, however well you may pack up 
your provisions, the chances are when you 
open them up you will find that sardine oil, 
condensed milk, tinned butter, and biscuits 
have joined forces, and | are now sticking 
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together as if they had always been the best 
of friends. 

“T arrived at Mogok before sunset on the 
third day. The scene which greets the traveller's 
eye here would be hard to beat, for the situation 
of the town is beautiful. It is cradled among 
lovely hills, with bungalows and temples dotted 
about on the slopes, and vegetation abundant 
and luxurious. No camera or picture could 
portray this fairy scene with justice. ‘I took a 
general view, looking right across the town 
towards the south-west.” This photograph, by 
the way, is reproduced in our first illustration. 
“From the formation of the plateau it was 
evident that at no distant date it was all sub- 
merged; but at the present time it is well 
drained, and what was once a wide river-bed 
is now the town. The river has been diverted 
into a deep canal, part of which can be seen in 
the foreground of the picture. It is undoubtedly 
true that the whole town is literally built upon 
rubies.” 

And practically the whole town is engaged 
in gathering these unpolished gems. Passing 
through the town the 
traveller comes upon 
many groups of natives 
busy with old-time lifts 
and instruments — which 
fetch up the earth from 
the ruby strata. [rom a 
long distance the traveller 
is deceived into believing 
that he has come upon a 
town engaged in fishing, 
so much like fishing-rods 
do these bamboo hoisters 
of the natives look. The 
apparatus is simplicity it- 
self. The lifting-bar works 
at an angle on a stout 
bamboo pole, called a 
maungdine, stuck firmly 
in the ground and rising 
above it about twenty feet. 
The long arm extends to- 
wards the mine, and from 
its end hangs a piece of 
cane attached to a longer 
piece of fine bamboo, 
which ends in a_ hook. 
The short end is weighted 
with a basket of stones. 

The spot where the 
miner labours is called a 
dwin, and the ryby-bear- 
ing earth which he ex: 
cavates is known as éyon. 
He wears a conical tin 
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NATIVE RUBY-HUNTERS IN THE OLD RIVER 


pot upon his head, and, squatting in the 
earth, digs between his knees with a straight, 
broad-bladed tool slightly over two feet in 
length. As he digs he tosses the dyon into a 
shallow circular basket with a bamboo handle, 
then attaches it to the hook which swings above, 
and sends it to the surface. Three men are 
engaged in the operation—the man who digs, 
the man who pulls up the basket, and the man 
who piles up the earth as the excavation 
proceeds. 

Now follows the washing of the earth. The 
éyon is carried to a water-mill near at hand—a 
small circular enclosure paved with stone—and 
is there stirred up by a mattock under running 
water until nothing remains in a narrow channel 
except clean sand and stones. The process is 
ingenious, and the cconomy of water is worthy 
of note, for the water is, in many cases, 
carried for miles in bamboo pipes, and when 
once used is thrown back into the washing- 
pit by the same method used in lifting the 
earth from the mine. Meantime the valuable 
gravel has been distributed to the men, women, 
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and children, who 
sort out the pre- 
cious stones. 

When, by means 
of a_ sieve, the 
rubies and occa- 
sional sapphires 
have been separa- 
ted from the worth- 
less gravel, they 
are placed in a 
little cup of bam- 
boo, filled with 
water, to be trans- 
ferred later to a 
small cotton bag, 
after which they 
find their way to 
the bazaar, where 
they are placed on 
sale. 

“The primitive 
methods of mining 
and washing just 
described,” says 
Mr. Westrop, ‘are 
pursued side by 
side with the 
modern and more 


A MODERN WASHING-MILL—THESE M 
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rapid methods of the great European 


ception, 


works and 


mines, 


and truck 


SAND FROM THE PENBLES AND KUDHINHS 


with 


company which possesses a monopoly 
of ruby-mining in Burma under a lease 
from the Indian Government, with a 
clause, I believe, that the company 
must grant licences to natives who wish 
to seek for rubies. 
a staff of about thirty Europeans, from 
whom no one need fear a 


This company has 


hostile re- 


They are one and all gentle- 
manly fellows, glad to help you with 
advice, and even to put themselves to 
inconvenience in showing you over the 
round the town. 
our illustrations shows these European 
up - to - date 
securing the ruby earth from the old 
river-bed and taking it away by rail 
to the mill. 
an illustration of the improved water- 
mill, in which, by the use of lead bullets, 
most of the large and sinall stones are 
separated, leaving the rubies and other 
precious stones to be discharged into 
a special room, where Europeans only 
are allowed. 


One of 


appliances 


Then follows 


Here all the larger rubies 


(> 
ACHINES SIFT OUT THE. RUBY;HEARING. 
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are sorted out and 
kept under lock 
and key.” 

The material is 
then passed on to 
another room, 
where Burmans 
sort it over and 
pick out all stones 
of special value, 
after which the re- 
fuse is sold to con- 
tractors to be dis- 
tributed and re- 
sorted for the tiny 
rubies, garnets, 
and other valuable 
stones missed in 
the previous sort- 
ing. Amongst 
this refuse are 
often found small 
rubies, some of 
which eventually 
come into the 
hands of — watch- 
makers, at the ex- 
pense of about 
two shillings a 
hundred. Open 
the case of your 
watch and look 
at these tiny 
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of Mogok to supply a_ world’s 
demands, and everything tells of 
profitable occupation. 

Once every week the rubies are 
sold by auction, when at the sale 
nearly every nationality is repre- 
sented. There is also a ruby 
market every day, when hundreds 
of stones change hands, the 
market being a primitive affair, 
where the rubies are spread out 
on brass trays and subjected to 
minute examination. It may here 
be said that under European 
control stones of great value have 
been found and sold, whereas 
under the old regime all stones 
found above a certain size were 
claimed by the King. This re- 
sulted in certain forms of eva- 
sion, for, if large stones did 
happen to be found, nothing was 
said about them, or they were 
broken up into small stones, 
which were put on sale without 
fear of confiscation. In other 
words, Theebaw had to reduce his 
regulation size or he got no rubies, 
although, it is said, he had agents 
at the mines who kept an 
alert eye upon all operations. 

“The best stone I saw at 
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From a Photo. 


stones. heir presence in your time- 
keeper explains why hundreds of 
natives may be seen daily in far-off 
Mogok searching among the refuse 
about the mines. 

“What struck me most in this 
swarm of ruby-hunters, dressed in all 
the colours of the rainbow, was the 
honour and honesty which existed 
among them. They collect their heaps 
of sand from the rivulet and leave 
their little tins, with their laboriously- 
won collection of stones, quite un- 
guarded, and never think of theft. 
No one touches or intrudes upon 
their goods, even if left for hours. 
You may wander among them and 
pick up the tins without a remon- 
strance of any kind from the owners, 
and they offer to sell you the con- 
tents if they think you a_ possible 
purchaser.” Thus, week in and week 
out, thousands are seeking in the earth 


CUTTING AND POLISHING THE RUNIES—THE METHODS ARE CRUDE, BUT THE 
From a) RESULTS OBTAINED ARE, MARVELLOUS. [PAote. 
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Mogok,” continues Mr. 
cause of an animated ‘deal’ between an 
Armenian and an American. ‘The former 
asked three hundred pounds for the stone 
and the latter offered two hundred and fifty 
pounds, but whether the sale took place or 
not I cannot say. Neither could I see where 


Westrop, “was the 


the value of these stones came in until I visited 
‘There are no 
All the labour is done in 


the works where they are cut. 
large cutting factories. 


“There is a rich native miner at Mogok called 
the ‘Ruby King,’ and I was privileged to take a 
photograph of himself and family. One of his ~ 
daughters, standing with a parasol in the centre 
of this interesting group, was at the time wearing 
jewels to the value of twenty thousand pounds. 
A theatrical performance took place while I 
was there at which three girls of Mogok were 
present wearing rubies and other jewels which, 
by their richness and beauty, elicited genuine 


THE ‘ RUDY KING, 


A WEALTHY NATIVE MINE-OWNER, AND HIS FAMILY—THE GIRL WITH THE PARASOL WAS WEARING 


GEMS WORTH TWENTY THOUSAND POUNDS WHEN THIS "HOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN. 


little shanties quite open to the street, in which, 
although many men were busy cutting, not a 
finished stone was on exhibition anywhere. I 
asked to see some finished stones, and one of 
the men untied from his waist-cloth a bag and 
emptied its contents before me—rubies, moon- 
stones, sapphires, garnets, cat’s-eyes, all in a mass, 
for which a small fortune was asked. The stones 
were brilliant beyond description. 


admiration from all who saw them. In fact, 
the wealth of Mogok is reckoned in precious 
stones, and a measure of this wealth can be 
found in the number of pagodas with which the 
hills of this beautiful country are dotted. It is 
a custom among these Shan Burmans that if a 
man becomes rich he must build a pagoda or 
a monastery, and the building of it proves his 
merit and brings him great luck.” 


| 


Jim McKinney was a “bad man," in Western parlance, who went from bad to worse until he 

became an outlaw, with his hand against every man and officers always hot upon his trail. His 

career was meteoric, his end swift and tragic, yet six lives were lost ere an officer's bullet rid the 
countryside of the desperado. 


P like a rocket!” hits off accurately 
the modern Western outlaw’s career. 
| The simile proves equally apt for 
Jim McKinney. His life, like the 
rocket, went out just when he 
reached the highest point in his outlaw flight— 
when he thought himself safe from his enemies, 
the officers of the law. 

His career was spectacular, his ending vol- 
canic. After years of smouldering fires and 
occasional outbreaks, his record ended with an 
outbreak seldom paralleled in 
its suddenness, in its tragedies, 
and in the number of lives 
sacrificed. 

He left a blood-stained trail 
from Porterville, in the central 
part of California, on down 
through the mountains of the 
Randsburg mining region, across 
the Mojave Desert into the min- 
ing camps of Arizona, and to 
Hermosillo in Old Mexico. As 
murderously he worked his way 
back to his old haunts, and was 
finally run to earth in Bakersfield, 
California. 

Previous to 188) McKinney 
had done nothing to mark him as 


JIM MCKINNEY, THE OUTLAW. 
From a Photo. 


a desperado, and he had many friends. Hard 
drinking and gambling, however, developed in 
him an ungovernable temper and a réckless 
disregard for human life. In November, 18809, 
he had trouble with a man named “Tap” 
Carter in a saloon at Porterville, California. 
He drew his pistol on Carter and pulled the 
trigger three times, but the weapon failed him. 
Arrested, he was charged with simple assault. 
While awaiting his examination McKinney 
engaged in another row in the same saloon with 
Lee Wren, hitting him over the 
head with his gun and knock- 
ing him insensible. He was 
charged with assault with a 
deadly weapon. While await- 
ing trial in the Visalia Jail 
he escaped on November 
26th, taking another inmate 
with him. Two months later 
he was captured at Rawlins, 
Wyoming. 

This was the end of the first 
chapter in his career, for, upon 
conviction, he was given five years 
for breaking jail and two years for 
the assault on Lee Wren. He 
also paid a fine for the attempt to 
shoot Garter: 
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“(HE PULLED THE TRIGGER THREE TIMES, BUT THE WEAPON FAILED HIM.” 


By good behaviour in San Quentin Prison 
McKinney reduced his sentence to a little over 
five years, and returned to Porterville, where his 
mother and other relatives lived. He seemed 
to have repented his evil ways. While he never 
did actual labour, he found congenial employ- 
ment in guarding the dam of the Pioneer Water 
Company during the low-water season, pro- 
tecting it from attack by suffering ranchers who 
felt that water rightly theirs was being kept from 
them. 

So the volcano slept for a time, but only to 
break out with greater force later on. On 
December 14th, 1900, McKinney killed his 
first man at Bakersfield; a litle over three 
years later his sixth victim died in the same 
town. The intervening three years and four 
months is the real span of his career. The 
plea of “‘self-defence” proved sufficient to 
acquit him in this first case, his victim, Thomas 
Sears, being his gambling partner. Now fol- 
lowed another period of inactivity—two years of 
gambling and drinking, during which he figured 
in several minor shooting scrapes, but escaped 
trial. 

The year 1902 saw McKinney back in Porter- 
ville, California, and here began his rocket- 
like flight into criminal notoriety ; his other 
escapades had been merely the sputterings of 
the burning fuse. Rendered reckless by his 
reputation as a sure shot, McKinney defied the 
officers who attempted to arrest him, one day in 
July, for flourishing his revolver in a saloon, and 
began firing, with small regard for the direction 
the bullets took. Deputy Willis and City 


Marshal Howell opened fire 
on him, hitting him in the leg. 
Before his arrest was accom- 
plished, however, he managed 
to reload his revolver and 
shoot Willis in the mouth. 

Then followed a sensational 
escape. He broke jail, through 
the connivance, as many insis- 
ted, of strong political friends. 
Securing firearms he proceeded 
down the main street and met 
Billy Lynn, a declared enemy. 
He shot him in the body, the 
wound proving fatal in a few 
hours. After shooting Lynn, 
McKinney held up a stable- 
man, secured a team, and 
drove down the street, shoot- 
ing at everyone within range. 
He “winged” three men, none 
of them being seriously hurt, 
and drove to the house of a 
friend. He seemed in no 
hurry, stopping to tell in detail how he escaped 
and what fun it was to “ shoot up ” the town. 

“ll tell you right now, Bill,” said he to his 
friend, “‘Tracy* won’t be in it when I’m 
through. J.ook how I made ’em dance to-day.” 

Reinforced with a shot-gun, a rifle, and two 
tr volvers, the outlaw departed for the mountains 
of Fresno County. Pursuing parties were 
formed, but McKinney avoided them, probably 
assisted by his friends. His escape from jail 
was made a political issue at the next election 
and resulted in the defeat of Sheriff Parker, 
whom McKinney had eluded. Now a recog- 
nised outlaw, the officers of the entire south- 
west were furnished with his description, 
and warned that he was a desperate character 
and a dead shot. 

The trail was never abandoned, but it was 
several months before the fugitive was located 
at Hermosillo, in Mexico. Extradition proceed- 
ings were begun, but before the California 
officers reached him McKinney slipped away 
and disappeared for several months longer. 
The officers were searching the mountains for 
him while he was quietly working on Estrom’s 
ranch, in the foothills of the Wallapai Mountains, 
forty miles south of Kingman, Arizona, under 
the name of “Thomas McIntyre.” News of 
his place of hiding was in some way conveyed 
to his wife in Randsburg, California. She wrote 
several letters to him, which fell into the hands 
of the officers after McKinney had fled. The 
letters contained clippings from the papers con- 


* A notorious outlaw whose doings were described in our issue 
for December, 1902,—Ep. 
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cerning the chase after McKinney. One of them 
told him that Sheriff Collins was going into Old 
Mexico. Incidentally, the joke that ‘Collins is 
ona cold trail” caused her much amusement. 
Her last letter closed with the appeal :— 

“Now, darling, I want you to promise me to 
be awfully careful, for you can see that it is 
necessary. And, above all, remain quiet where 
you are. I heard from someone that you had 
been in town. For Heaven’s sake don’t be so 
foolish as that! Remain where you are and 
don’t go anywhere for the time being.” 

So McKinney, watched for by the officers 
from mid-California to Mexico, evaded them all 
for a time. But he was haunted by the ever- 
present fear of the law. He was overwrought, 
and became even needlessly suspicious. ‘The 
solitude of the mountains oppressed him; the 
sight of passing cow- 
punchers or prospectors 
alarmed him. And this 
proved his undoing. 
Whether he was in- 
formed by some friend 
of the plans of the 
officers, who were nearly 
ready to descend on the 
ranch, or whether he 
was actuated merely by 
his haunting fear, Me- 
Kinney hurriedly left 
the ranch one day on 
foot by a disused moun- 
tain trail that led over 
the mountains for six- 
teen miles to the San 
Francisco mines. 

By a singular fatality 
the same route was 
chosen a few hours 
later by Charles Blak- 
ley, known throughout 
the territory as “the 
cowboy pianist,” and 
Roy Winchester, a 
young prospector. They 
were working back-into 
the mountains on a pro- 
specting trip, and were 
mounted. Jogging 
slowly along the ‘dusty trail, they trotted the 
horses around a jutting corner of rock, and 
entered on a straightaway climb up the mountain 
slope. 

It was a climb to death. McKinney, haunted 
by his fear of pursuit, caught a glimpse of them 
from his position in advance a mile above. 
Why should anyone but himself be on the old 


San Francisco trail? Cut by the winter torrents, 
Vol. xvi—S5. 


overgrown by weeds, blocked by occasional 
landslides, who would use it except such a 
fugitive as he or—ah! of course! Here, then, 
were his pursuers. His outlaw mind conceived 
but one solution; and, hesitating not a 
moment, he craftily worked up the hillside and 
doubled back to a place of concealment within 
easy range of the trail. Any lingering doubt 
was dispelled when his victims examined his 
footprints, doubtless wondering what might 
bring a man up such a trail. Perhaps his name 
passed their lips, picked up in gossip at Yucca, 
the last camp they passed. It may have reached 
his ears through the stillness of the mountain 
air. But the murderer’s deadly aim made him 
once more safe, with two human lives added to 
his reckoning. 

And now McKinney did something to which 


“THE MURDERRK'S DEADLY AIM MADE HIM ONCE MORE SAFE, WITH TWO HUMAN LIVES ADDED 
TO HIS RECKONING.” 


he had never before stooped. It may have been 
the need of arms that led him to the bodies of 
his victims, or he may have intended to conceal 
them. He appropriated their horses, the arms, 
and the money. Equipped for the chase he 
foresaw, he buried himself in one of the wildest 
mountain regions of the continent. But first he 
went to the smithy at the mines to have the 
newly-acquired horsesyshod. 
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“Where is McKinney?” asked everybody. 
“Get the Indian trailers,” said the wiseacres. 
Excitement grew throughout the entire country- 
side as the outlaw resumed his flight. 

On the evening of April roth Sheriff Lovin, 
of Mojave County, while attending a lodge 
meeting in Kingman, was notified that a murder 
had been committed near Estrom’s ranch, forty 
miles to the south. Within ten minutes the 
sheriff was on his way to the scene, and afterwards 
either he or his 
deputies followed 
the trail without a 
moment's respite, 
until the murderer 
made his last fight 
in Bakersfieldnine 
days later. The 
fugitive, hurrying 
to hide among old 
friends, covered a 
course of nearly 
five hundred miles 
in a brief period, 
selecting the wild- 
est and least- 
known routes. 
He waded down 
streams, he 
doubled back on 
his trail, he crossed 
seemingly impass- 
able mountain bar- 
tiers. But to no 
purpose—the In 
dians were behind 
him. Tireless, re- 
lentless, unerring, 
the Indiantrackers 
left Kingman, 
visited the ranch, 
trotted up the trail 
to examine the 
footprints of Mc- 
Kinney and the 
hoofmarks of the 
horses after they 
were re-shod ; and 
then, fully three 
days behind the 
fugitive, started on 
a task at which bloodhounds had proved useless. 
Head-Trailer Prime is conspicuous among the 
Indian trailers, who are frequently called on to 
assist in running down fugitives, because he is 
the chief of his tribe and an official interpreter. 
Trained from infancy in knowledge of the moun 
tains and the mysteries of the desert, these trailers 
accomplish feats such as Fenimore Cooper never 


“THE MARKINGS WERE FAINT AND HARD TO FIND, 


set for his heroes. Within half an hour the trail 
was taken up—a course selected from five or six, 
each equally likely. It showed no more sign to 
the white man’s eye than the others, for in three 
days the marks that are easily read by the ranger 
had disappeared. The trailers led the posse of 
officers toward the railroad; they passed near 
Yucca, where the murdered men were last seen 
alive; then plunged into the Black Mountains by 
way of Warner Springs. ‘This was a rough trail ; 
the markings were 
faint and hard to 
find ; it was easy, 
many times a day, 
to go wrong. Pro- 
gress was slow— 
too slowto suit the 
chafing officers, 
who feared that 
‘Mckinney, plung- 
ing recklessly for- 
ward, foraging and 
terrorizing as he 
went, would escape 
intoCalifornia. He 
chose his course 
wisely, leading his 
pursuers away 
from the railroads 
and telephones. 
Their efforts were 
confined to trail- 
ing, pure and 
simple ; the twen- 
tieth century and 
its methods were 
brushed aside in a 
moment by the 
reckless outlaw. 
But the Indians, 
equally foreign to 
the century, fol- 
lowed relentlessly. 

They reached 
the Needles on the 
15th. This is on 
the border line, 
where the Colo- 
rado_ River sepa- 
rates California 
and Arizona, and 
the officers’ fears were confirmed— McKinney 
had purchased supplies in Needles on the rith. 
He had increased his lead by one day, but they 
had trailed him to the edge of civilization and 
had established his evident purpose. The chase 
so far had led them over two hundred miles of 
uninhabited desert and unexplored mountains— 
fifty miles in a bee-line)it, measured from the 
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starting-point. McKinney 
had used the other one 
hundred and fifty in vain 
efforts to lose the trailers ; 
but the Indians knew every 
trick he used and followed 
nearly as fast as he led. 

The work of the trackers 
was finishedat the Needles. 
Sheriff Lovin, availing him- 
self of the white man’s 
methods, heard that Mc- 
Kinney had recently been 
in Ivenpah, on the railroad, 
Chartering a car, horses 
and men were rushed 
aboard and hurried to 
Ivenpah during the night. 
Thussixty miles was gained, 
and still they were two 
days behind the bandit. 

With horses rested, and 
encouraged by theadvance, 
the pursuit was pushed by 
way of Rushing Springs, down the Amigos River 
and across Death Valley, to near Randsburg. 
There was no need of the Indian trailers now 
—the desperado, realizing the proximity of 
his pursuers, showed frantic haste to reach his 
old haunts. ‘ 

But he was coming into unknown mountains 
again ; soa party of officers was dispatched to 
Bakersfield to head him off in that direction. 
Officers McCracken and Rankin, carefully map- 
ping out his probable route, lay in wait for him 
in a secluded spot, where he would be forced to 
cross Kern River to pass into the Greenhorn 
Mountains. On Sunday morning, at daybreak, 

_ they saw the outlaw approaching on horseback, 
but very carefully. Suddenly he perceived them, 
and putting spurs to his horse attempted to 
escape. McCracken fired and then Rankin. 
McKinney promptly wheeled and returned the 
fire. +A sharp fight ensued. McKinney, 
although wounded in the breast, succeeded in 
escaping, and later crossed the river and 
entered the mountains. 

The supreme effort of the law was now made. 
The sheriffs of all the surrounding counties were 
called into the contest, and a cordon was formed 
around the entire mountain range. Gradually 
the circle, miles in extent, was narrowed. A 
friend or two managed to slip through and 
communicate with the quarry, among them his 
brother. Acting, probably, on their advice, he 
abandoned the idea of hiding in the mountains. 
Breaking through the cordon on the far side, he 
worked his way to White River, and then, follow- 
ing its course, headed direct for Bakersfield. It 


“Ws BUKIED HIS GUNS NEAR THE CEMBTERY.” 


required slow, careful work, and took him until 
Wednesday to reach Walker’s Basin. But when 
the cordon was closed in the quarry was missing. 

On Thursday Mckinney, having abandoned 
his horse, walked thirty-five miles across rough 
country, avoiding all the roads and using every 
device to conceal his movements. He no longer 
sought to out-Tracy Tracy—he was careful, 
cunning, but never reckless. Skirting Kern 
City, he buried his guns near the cemetery. 
Shortly after dark, with head erect and the tread 
of an honest man, he walked into Bakersfield. 
He went at once to the room of Al Hulse, an 
ex-convict and old companion. 

Not finding Hulse at his room, McKinney 
mingled with the crowds in the street, actually 
touching elbows with some of the officers just 
back from their fruitless search for him. . Find- 
ing Hulse, McKinney and his ally secured a 
horse and drove back to the cemetery for the 
buried guns. " It was near midnight before they 
again reached Hulse’s room, at a Chinese joss- 
house. 

Hulse was a man with an unenviable record 
even among the class with which he associated. 
With slouching gait and unprepossessing face, he 
was also cool, calculating, and brave. He was 
known as a “Chinese fixer”; that is, he adjusted 
police-court affairs in which Chinamen were 
involved, and attended to the political side of 
opium-ring cases and secret society trials. 

Hulse’s room was in the head-quarters’ build- 
ing of the Sui Ong Tong, a Chinese society. 
With the machinery of the entire fraternity 
under his control{ and) plenty-of Chinamen to 
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do his bidding, it formed an ideal place of 
concealment. Except for Hulse’s well-known 
intimacy with McKinney, and his open bravado 
when he went after the livery team on the night 
that McKinney arrived, the hiding-place might 
never have been suspected. It is located 
only a few blocks from the business centre 
of the city, on the outskirts of Chinatown. 
The building was a large two-story  struc- 
ture of brick, fronting on L Street, at the 
corner of an_ alley Like all buildings of 
which the Chinese take possession, it was cut 
up by numerous up-and-down board partitions, 
making sma'l rooms and narrow hallways. One 
large room was used as a joss-house ; another 
part was an opium den; the rest of the building 
was a lodging-house. 

In this place, reeking with the fumes of 
opium and the heavy odours of 
the ever burning incense in the 
joss-house, Hulse hid his com- 
panion. Attended by Chinese 
minions, McKinney spent his 
days in drinking and smoking 
opium. At night he had visitors 
—his brothers Jake and Ed and 
two or three old cronies dropped 
in to congratulate him and to 
furnish information and supplies. 
Hulse had plenty of money ; he 
spent it freely for new arms and 
ammunition. He was gathering 
together a complete equipment 
for himself and McKinney as 
part of a well-laid plan to get out 
of the country. Hulse now knew 
that he was under suspicion, and 
he was nervous and apprehensive. 

City Marshal Packard was the 
first man to entertain the theory 
of McKinney's presence at the 
joss-house. A careful investiga- 
tion satisfied him that the fugi- 
tive was, at any rate, in some 
house on the edge of China- 
town. He took informa- 
tion to Sheriff Kel'ey and volun- 
teered to lead a posse ayainst the joss-house. 
Men were selected—men who had been on 
the trail of the outlaw fer weeks, seeing him 
always just beyond their grasp. Sheriff Kelley, 


his 


of Kern County; Sheriff Collins, of ‘Tulare 
County ; Sheriff Lovin, of Mojave County, 
Arizona; City Marshal Packard, Deputy- 
Marshal Etter, Deputy-Sheriff Will Tibbett, 


his brother, Bert Tibbett, and Gus Tower were 
selected to carry out a plan formulated by 
Deputy Sheriff Baker. 

It was a little after nine o'clock on Sunday 
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morning, April roth, that they formed their 
cordon round the suspected section. Closing 
in carefully, they took positions which enabled 
them to guard the various streets and alleys. 
The entire place was deathly still; not a sign of 
life outside any of the Chinese dens, or within. 
Impatient to attain their object, City Marshal 
Packard and Deputy-Sheriff Tibbett volunteered 
to search the joss-house, as a preliminary move, 
although most of the officers thought that 
McKinney was in some other building. Neither 
Packard nor Tiobett returned. Both were shot 
down by the outlaw or those with him. 

In the joss-house no note of alarm had 
sounded. ‘The Chinamen of the place were not 
yet astir. As the officers approached, McKinney 
was sitting on a trunk in Hulse’s room, while 
Hulse himself and Dave Ingraham, a Kernville 


WE'RE IN FOR IT, 1 GUESS,’ SAID MCKINNEY.” 
saloon-keeper, were in animated discussion over 
a bottle of whisky. 

Then came the tramp of feet, intensified by 
the narrow, thin-partitioned halls. A door or 
two opened and closed. Hulse’s door was 
reached, and a voice called out, “Who is in 
this room? Unlock the door,” as the ques- 
tioner twisted the knob. 

“We're in for it, I guess,” said McKinney, 
slipping his revolver out of the holster. 

“Well, let’s get to it,” said Hulse, as he 
picked up his trusty, 25-355 


JIM McKINNEY—OUTLAW. 


McKinney went to the door, raised the latch, 


and opened it. 


He began shooting at once. 


Hulse, at the foot of the bed, was shooting past 
him through the open door, and Ingraham was 


not idle. 

From the outside the officers 
returned shot for shot. McKin- 
ney’s first bullet caught Pack- 
ard. It tore its way through 
his right arm, but was pre- 
vented from entering the body 
by a thick wallet in his pocket. 
The next bullet was shattered 
on the barrel of his revolver, 
one fragment entering his fore- 
arm, while the other tore open 
his neck and lodged behind 
the ear. Later, Packard’s left 
hand and arm received a full 
charge of buck-shot. Receiv- 
ing the brunt of the fire he 
still stood his ground, stagger- 
ing against the corner of the 
porch, while his revolver kept 
up its regular bark — bark— 
bark. Almost at the same 
instant Will ‘Tibbett received 
a rifle-bullet and sank to the 
ground, mortally wounded, 
just outside the doorway. 


The other officers, 


hearing the unexpected shots, forced the back- 


yard gate from the alley. 
Etter were the first men in. 
of McKinney in the dvorway. 
the run, fired his pistol at him, 
but missed. Bert Tibbett halted 
to get aim, then fired at his head, 
and McKinney went down like a 
log. The outlaw’s career was over 
for ever. 

As the news of the fight spread 
the little city became more and 
more excited. It had suffered long 
at the hands of this opium-ring 
gang ; it was anxious to purge it- 
self. But Hulse still held his 
place in the joss-house. McKin- 
ney’s death had already cost over- 
much —two of the most popular 
officers in the State lay wounded 
to death. The direct attack was, 
therefore, abandoned, but a close 
guard was placed around the build- 
ing. Every approach, every door 


Bert Tibbett and 
They caught sight 
Etter, while on 


BERT TIRBETT, 


BROTHER. 
C 


From a Photo. 


and window was covered by an officer with a 
shot-gun, who did not relax his vigilance for 


a moment. Hulse 


remained under 


cover. 
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In the hope of preventing a renewal of the 
carnage, the city fire department was called 
out about noon and Sheriff Kelley prepared to 


flood the building. 


CITY MARSHAL T. J. PACKARD, WHO WAS KILLED 
IN THE FIGHT AT THE JOSS-HOUSE. 
From a Photo. 


While the preparations 
were under way, however, 
Hulse suddenly _ presented 
himself before the — sheriff. 
He was arrested, relieved of 
his revolver and bowie-knife, 
and hurried to the county 
jail. 

When the officers gained 
admission to the joss-house 
they found it a complete 
arsenal, stored with quantities 
of arms and ammunition, 
showing that the desperadoes 
had planned to fight if cor- 
nered. 

Rewards aggregating one 
thousand seven hundred and 
fifty dollars had been offered 
for McKinney’s arrest; but 
the officers engaged in the 
capture unanimously agreed 
to divide the amount between 
the widows of the murdered 
officers, although some of 
them had made personal 


-expenditures of one thousand dollars or 
more in their hunt after the criminal. 


The 


act is typical; it is the key-note to the capture 
of McKinney, of ‘Tracy, and of every other 


criminal renegade in the West. 


THE 
SHOT JIM) MCKINNEY 
LATTER HAD 


MAN WHO 
APTER THE 
KILLED TIBBETT'S 


A. 


Nelson, 


Every such 
capture costs the time, the money, 
and the blood of good men, but it 
does not deter others from perform- 
ing their full duty. ‘These Western 
officers always figure gloriously in 
the final scene. 

With the far-stretching desert or 
inaccessible mountains for a back- 
ground, the bold Western outlaw 
may find means of sustenance, and 
so postpone the day of reckoning 
for a while; but ammunition— 
as necessary to him as food—be- 
comes exhausted in time, however 
carefully husbanded. His need 
forces him to. revisit civilization, 
and capture or death follows. 

This is the great drawback to 
modern outlawry; it ended the 
careers of the two most notorious 


among recent outlaws—Tracy, and the man 
who set out to eclipse his performances, Jim 


McKinney. 


Across the Great Thirst Land. 


By R. T. Maurice. 


The author has lived and travelled among the wild aboriginal tribes of Australia for the greater 


part of his life. 


In these absorbing articles he describes some of his experiences in the terrible 


deserts of the interior and incidents of his recently-completed journey right across the continent from 
south to north. The explorer illustrates his narrative with his own photographs. 


Il. 


HREE days from the Musgrave 
Ranges brought us to Ayer’s Rock, 
shown in the picture below. This 
is a gigantic granite monolith rising 
sheer out of a sandy dsert, and 
standing about eleven hundred feet high. 
Strange to say, seventeen miles to the west- 
ward of Ayers Rock is another extraordinary 
rock formation called Mount Olga, which con- 
sists of a conglomerate of huge pebbles, some 
weighing several hundredweight. 

Tracking some natives by means of “smokes,” 
we were lucky in meeting and making friends with 
them at Mount Currie, which, although named, 
had never been 
visited before by 
a white man. It 
lies to the south 
of Lake Ama- 
deus, and is 
about fourteen 
hundred feet 
high. We were 
fortunate in get- 
ting one of the 
blacks to show 
us a native water- 
hole ex route to 
Lake Amadeus, 
which he called 
Ardoonderina. Sn on Me 
The well, with- roma) 
out any deepen- 
ing, supplied water faster than the camels could 
drink it, and when I asked the natives, through 
Munjena, if it ever failed, they only laughed. 
The blacks entertained us well and we became 
great friends. ‘They wanted to show us several 
good “waters” they knew of to the eastward, 
but we could not afford the time to visit them. 
Obtaining the services of two of these friendly 
black fellows, we took our departure ; but not 
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without first witnessing a peculiar ceremony 
which I have noticed in other tribes before— 
the wild natives initiating my own black boys 
into a kind of secret brotherhood somewhat 
similar to the Italian Mafia. They made my 
blacks swear that if they came across a certain 
wild black fellow in the country we were to pass 
through they would kill him, because he had 
visited their tribe and killed one of their 
brothers. This oath of brotherhood is con- 


sidered a very sacred thing even among the 
so-called “ civilized” aborigines. 

On reaching Lake Amadeus, the biggest 
salt 


lake in Central Australia, we found it 
impossible to 


cross owing 
to the boggy 
nature of its 
banks. When 


I saw the great 
lake on this trip 
I could not help 
contrasting my 
present circum- 
stances with the 
time when I had 
last visited its 
inhospitable 
shores. Then I 
had come down 
from the north 
with only two 
blacks and my 
camels. Both natives and myself were nearly 
blind with ophthalmia, and vainly endeavoured 
to find a place to cross to Ayer’s Rock, where 
we hoped to obtain water, but we were com- 
pelled to turn back owing to the bogs. It was 
intensely hot, and the camels sheltered under 
one bush, while the blacks and I crawled under 
another, to escape the searching rays of the 
pitiless sun. 
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LAKE AMADEUS, THE LARGEST BODY OF SALT WATER IN CENTRAL AUSTRALIA, 
From a Photo, - 


This lake is somewhere about sixteen hundred 
and seventy feet above the level of the sea, and 
lies five hundred and forty miles in a direct line 
from the coast. We followed it along the south 
side in a westerly direction, Mr. Murray taking 
numerous bearings. There were plenty of 
rabbits to be seen around the lake, and the 
blacks captured a large tom-cat for their supper. 
This cat was a very fair sample of the many to 
be found in all parts of Australia—descendants 
of tame cats gone wild. The blacks not only 
eat these cats, but also dogs, lizards, snakes, 
kangaroos, and 
everything else they 
come across except 
such things as are 
tabooed by their 
tribal customs. 

On reaching the 
western end of the 
lake we were able 
after some bother, 
the ground being so 
soft, to cross and 
make for a_water- 
hole called Towee- 
runna, to which two 
Amadeus blacks 
took us. Here we 
found several natives 
camped. As Towee- 
runna had only pro- 
duced seven buckets 
of water during the 
night (which would 
be useless for our 
purpose) we packed 
up and_ restarted, 
after adding to our ' 
party one of the men whom we found camped 
on this spot, and who said he would take us to 
another water called Poorquinna, ex route to 
which were concealed some sacred native relics 
of which he was the guardian. I promised 


THE POORQUINNA WATER-HOLE, 
SOME SA\ 


EAR WHICH THE AUTHOR OBTAINED 
NATIVE. RELICS. 
om @ Photo. the 


him, through Munjena, a big reward if he 
would procure some of these precious relics. 
I obtained a few, one of which was sub- 
sequently valued in Adelaide at two hundred 
pounds ; but a celebrated ethnologist stated that 
my life would not be worth a moment’s purchase 
were I to return to the spot, firstly because I 
had seen it, and secondly because I had taken 
away one of the sacred relics. The accompany- 
ing photograph shows the Poorquinna rock- 
hole, which is contained in a cave opening 
out from the cleft seen in the picture. 

The day after 
our departure 
from this place 
the wild blacks left 
us, saying they did 
not know the coun- 
try to the north. 
That night we 
camped at the 
Cleland Hills, and 
Munjena and my- 
self were lucky in 
picking up some 
native tracks, 
which we followed 
till we came on an 
old black fellow, 
who had with him 
two boys and some 
trained dingoes or 
wild dogs. He 
would not © return 
to camp with us 
that night, but pro- 
mised to come in 
morning and 

show us a “big 
water.” He never came, but we managed 
to find it ourselves, and a tremendous rock- 
hole it was too, as ‘will be seen from the 
next photograph. Its area was one thousand 
and fifty feet, length eighty feet, cubic contents 
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eighty-four thousand square feet, and its capacity 
five hundred and twenty thousand gallons—a 
treasure of untold value in this thirsty land. I 
named it after Mr. Kyffin Thomas, ex-President 
of the Royal Geographical Socicty of South 
Australia. Here we came across some native 
drawings and a curious native hieroglyphic on a 
tree, the meaning of which I could not find oui. 
We were surrounded by blacks, but they would 
not come anywhere near us, and so we could 
not get in touch with them at all. 

For want of space I must now skip some 


them with very strong ropes to prevent their 


running away. So they stood, enduring great 


agony, with ears pricked and staring eyes, while 
we dosed them with oi] and gave each a packet 
of salts. It was indeed dreadful to see these 
poor brutes suffer after they had done so long a 
dry stage—over twelve days—so well; and, 
although we all felt it keenly, none showed it 
more than my black boy Yarrie, who cried 
bitterly, the tears streaming down his face. 
Yarrie was much attached to Fowler — the 
camel he usually rode—but we were all 


THR HUGE ROCK-HOLE DISCOVERED BY THF AUTHOR'S PARTY. 
“(A TREASURE OF UNTOLD VALUE IN THIS THIRSY LAND.” 
From a Photo. 


hundreds of miles of country. Steadily pushing 
northwards, we met with no startling adventures, 
though we continued to have rough experiences. 
Not the least of these was the loss of six 
camels through poisoning by gastrilobum, a 
most virulent poison, for which, so far as I know, 
there is no antidote. 

Whilst breakfasting one morning the black 
boys brought in the camels, saying that one 
of them, named Fowler, was dead from the 
effects of poison. A few. minutes later a riding 
camel broke away, and Munjena was sent to 
bring her back. Suddenly another camel cow 
started plunging round in agony, and things 
began to look serious, as, for all we knew, the 
whole of the mob might be ill. We loaded 
up as quickly as possible in order to get to 
water, but in the meantime Baby (Fowler's 
mother) had run off to the scrub with her 
tongue hanging out, evidently in excruciating 
pain. To add to our consternation Munjena 
presently returned, stating that the cow he was 
riding on was also poisoned, and, plunging 
madly, had thrown him and bolted. Four 
camels had thus been lost already, and the 
remainder were so restless and uneasy that we 
were very anxious as to whether we might not 
lose them all. As this poison had the effect of 
making the wretched animals stampede, we tied 


IT HELD OVER FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND GALLONS OF WATEK— 


surprised to see him show so much feeling. 
Fortunately we were within reach of water, 
otherwise perhaps all the camels would have 
died in the night. Had this happened we could 
not have got back to civilization, but should 
have been left to perish miserably in the dreary 
interior, sharing the fate of so many hardy 
pioneers. 

The next place of interest was Sturt’s Creek, 
five hundred miles from Wyndham, our destina- 
tion, where we met the first white people since 
leaving Fowler's Bay, and where we lost yet 
another camel. Leaving here, we reached, in 
about a week’s camel-travelling, Flora Valley, 
where the owners of the station told me that, in 
their opinion, the explorer Leichardt succumbed 
in the country I had “just passed through, 
and that the rest of his party made north and 
were killed by blacks. They gave me particu- 
lars of a party which started from Newcastle 
Waters, a place on the trans-Australian tele- 
graph line, and made west with the intention 
of striking civilization in Western Australia. 
Notwithstanding all efforts to stop them, they 
determined to go, but were never heard of 
again until Messrs. Gordon and Buchanan 
settled on the Ord River and made the cattle 
station which is now called Flora Valley. They 
found out through the blacks that the white 
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party had reached the Ord River, and the 
natives showed them where the party had 
entered the desert. Here the horses had 
succumbed, and the explorers retreated to a 
cave in order to protect themselves from the 
attacks of the natives, but were mercilessly 
stoned to death. Whether their bodies were 
eaten by the blacks I do not know. 

The foregoing snap-shot, taken at Flora 
Valley, shows a mob of wild black fellows who 
had assembled to meet the adjacent tribes for 
initiation ceremonies, for barter, and for the 
settlement of any disputes that might have 
arisen since their last meeting together. To 
the left can be seen the cattle-yards, where the 
station hands are branding the cattle. They 
have just shot an old bull and have given it to 
the blacks to eat. The latter can be seen 
cutting it up for themselves, each one taking as 
much as he can carry away to his camp. 

The next snap-shot shows the natives painted 


A PARTY OF WILD BLACKS CUTTING UP A DEAD BULL. 
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up for a corroboree. One day, whilst walking 
to the station from my camp, which was situated 
a mile away, I saw two mobs of these people 
having a pitched battle. Unfortunately I had 
left my camera at the camp, but I would not 
risk going back for it, because most probably by 
the time I returned it would all be over. Spears 
and boomerangs were flying about very freely 
and several of the natives wanted me to retire, 
but I was too much interested to comply with 
their request. Several men were injured, but I 
did not see anyone killed, although in this very 
camp several blacks have been butchered on 
other occasions. 

One hundred and fifty miles from Flora Valley 
we reached Wild Dog Gully, having lost another 
camel on the way, and proceeded to Argyll, 
which is about forty miles distant. Whilst look- 
ing for a suitable spot to camp after leaving 
Argyll, I met one of those interesting characters 
known as a bird-catcher, and, as he had never 
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WILD BLACKS DECORATED IN READINESS FOR A CORROBORER. 
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SOMETIMES THE STONY GROUND LAMED THE CAMELS, AND LEATHER BOOTS HAD TO BR MADE FOR THEM. 


From a Photo. 


seen camels before and his horse did not appear 
to be frightened of them, we camped together, 
and he explained to me his methods of catching 
birds with nets with the aid of a decoy. The 
business appeared to be a very profitable one, 
inasmuch as some of these people have the 
reputation of earning two thousand pounds a 
year by exporting their catch to Europe, Asia, 
and America. 

The above picture shows one of the difficult 
places encountered before reaching the hos- 
pitable region of Wyndham. To thoroughly 
understand the difficulties of this terrible country 
one must know that camels travelling over 
sharp, stony ground very easily get their feet cut, 


From A NATIVE GRAVE IN THE BRANCHES OF A TREE. 


and of course go lame, the result being that, as 
they cannot keep up with the others, great delay 
ensues. The best thing to do under these 
circumstances is to make a leather boot for the 
injured animals, 

The photograph here reproduced shows the 
way the natives of this district dispose of their 


dead in the trees. Sticks are laid across the 
boughs and the body is placed on the top, being 
afterwards covered with bushes, making the 
whole look at a distance like a big eagle-hawk’s 
nest. 

Taiking of burials reminds me that on one 
occasion, when I was at Koonunda, I witnessed 
a native ceremony which brought to my mind 
what I had heard about “Irish wakes.” Two 
native women came into camp and reported 
that one of their number had been speared by 
some blacks from another tribe. They tnere- 
upon set up a dirge or funeral cry, accompanied 
by terrific yells, shrieks, and moans. With the 
exception of the three black boys I had brought 
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from distant parts, the whole party gave forth 
most weird howls. I tried to photograph them, 
but the sight of the camera caused them to 
cease their an.ics. While all this was going on 
the three who did not join in stood silently and 
reverently apart, with, downcast heads and 
solemn_faces. O| 
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WYNDHAM, IN THE EXTREME NORTH OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA, WHERE THE GREAT TRANSCONTINENTAL JOURNEY ENDED—IN THE 
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Two days later we concluded our four months’ 
desert march and reached our destination, Wynd- 
ham, in the extreme north of Western Australia, 


a great port for the 
export of cattle. As 
Wyndham is a straggling 
town, situated beneath 
some steep, stony hills, 
it was difficult to obtain 
a typical photograph of 
the place. 

The picture given 
above shows the stores 
and Custom-house and 
a gang of native con- 
victs, all of whom are 
chained, while the escort 
of warders carry loaded 
rifles. These natives 
appear very happy, and 
are in wonderful con- 
dition, their skin  shin- 
ing with the glow of 
health. They 
start early in 
the morning 
on their work, 
which consists 
in reclaiming 
the land near 
the water- 
side. Over 
that strip of 
water, some few 
miles across, 


are to be 
found a large 
number of 


FOREGROUND ARE A NUMBER OF NAYIVE CONVICTS IN CHAINS. 


treacherous natives. 


THE AUTHOR'S RIDING CAMEL, WHICH CARRIED HIM ON THE 
FOUR MONTHS’ JOURNEY ACROSS THE DESERTS OF AUSTRALIA. 


{Photo. 


‘They have visited Wynd- 
ham on several occasions secretly, stealing every 
boat they can lay their hands on. 


The in- 
habitants told me that 
they had padlocked these 
boats with heavy chains, 
but in spite of all pre- 
cautions the natives 
had succeeded in getting 
them free, and the boats 
had never been heard of 
again. 

Near the water I saw 
an alligator trap, which 
is set very frequently, 
there being so many of 
the terrible brutes about 
the place. In fact, they 
have been known on 
several occasions to 
come right up to the 
little building to be 
seen just across the 
street behind 
the chain-gang. 
What with its” 
isolation and 
the prospect- 
of meeting 
hungry _alliga- 
tors prowling 
about the 
streets, Wynd- 
ham must 
be a cheerful 
place to re- 
side in perma- 
nently. 


OUTLINE MAP SHOWING MR. MAURICE’S KOUTE ON HIS GREAT JOURNEY ACROSS THE 


DESERTS OF AUSTRALIA FROM SOUTH TO NORTH. 


OUR DAY’S OUTING. 


By F, ANQUETIL. 


Every year the holiday season is marked by sundry distressing tragedies caused by people getting cut off 


by the tide. 


Here is a particularly thrilling experience of the kind, related by a native of the Channel 


Islands, who, with a friend, came very near meeting with a horrible death on the rocks of Alderney. 


ay) NE bright morning my friend and I 
} were standing on the edge of the 
cliff bordering the main island of 
Alderney, looking in the direction 
——— Of the Channel. The sun was 
shining brilliantly over the glittering expanse of 
water which lay before us, while 
scattered here and there were 
groups of rocks peeping out above 
the sea. Flitting about amongst 
the largest of these boulders we 
noticed hundreds of sea-fowl of 
various kinds, whose beautiful white 


plumage showed to advantage 
against the dark background of 
rocks. 


We had set out intending to 
obtain photographs of the sea-birds 
and their nests, and had accordingly 
provided ourselves with a camera. 
I had also, before leaving home, 
slipped into my pocket a small re- 
volver, which, as the sequel will show, 
afterwards came in very useful. 

In order to lose no time we 
began our descent of the steep cliff 
at once. It was rather dangerous 
work, for a slip would have been 
fatal. My friend found the task From 
more difficult than myself, for, being 
a native of the island, I was more accustomed 
to cliffclimbing than he, although, as a matter 
of fact, it is not usual to approach the base 
of this particular cliff except from 
the sea. However, we eventually 
reached the bottom without mishap 
and were soon interested in a 
number of curiously-shaped shell- 
fish we found, together with several 
octopuses, which uncanny-looking 
creatures live amongst the boulders 
strewn about the shore. The tide 
was going out, although many of 
the smaller rocks were still sub- 
merged, so, to save as much time 
as possible, we decided to spring 
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THE AUTHOR'S COMPANION. 


leapt a little too far there was a danger of 
slipping into the water, which in some parts 
was very deep. In spite of our carefulness 
we occasionally found ourselves in the water, 
and were soaked through before we had pro- 
ceeded very far. 

The hot sun burning down upon 
us added to our discomfort ; so, 
wishing to dry some of our clothes 
as soon as possible, we directed 
our course towards a large group 
of rocks not far distant. 

As we approached the — birds 
perched on the crags set up a ter- 
tible screaming, many of them flying 
away with discordant cries of protest. 
On arriving we found there were 
two rocks, the larger being covered 
on the top with rich vegetation and 
connected with the smaller by a 
narrow bank about a hundred yards 
long. ‘To gain the larger rock we 
had to ascend the smaller—deep 
water lying on either side—and as 
the crags were covered with slime the 
climbing was very difficult work. 

On reaching the opposite side we 
took off our wet coats and laid them 
to dry upon the sun-warmed 

sand-bank. Thus lightened, we 
traversed the causeway and at once com- 
menced the ascent of the larger rock. After a 
hard climb of a hundred feet or more we 
reached the summit and lay down 
panting to rest. In spite of our 
fatigue we were able to enjoy a 
splendid view of the French coast 
which was unfolded before our 
eyes, and , lay there chatting idly 
for some time. 

After a while, feeling somewhat 
rested, we took a stroll round the 
top of the rock, in the hope of 
finding something suitable to 
photograph. Presently we heard 
a faint screeching, and on look- 


from boulder to boulder as each Frou a Photo, ing over the edge I saw a nest 
became uncovered, instead of resting on a ledge projecting from 
waiting for the passage to be clear of the rock. In this nest, huddled close together, 
water. Many of the rocks we traversed were were four young seagulls. 


covered with sea-weed and slime, and if we 


“We'll take a snap-shot of that,” I said, but 
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we soon discovered that this was more easily 
said than done. In order to get at the nest I 
was compelled to take off my braces and fasten 
one end to the camera. Then I passed the 
straps over my companion’s shoulder and 
secured them there, after which he hung over 
the edge of the rock, whilst I kept a firm hold 
on his feet. The camera was now hanging down 
underneath him, and pointing inwards towards 
the ledge. In this perilous position he took a 
snap-shot of the nest, which, considering the 
difficulty, turned out a good one. 

Whilst gazing idly over the rocks we saw a 
large shoal of fishes swimming furiously up and 
down near by. Wishing to secure some of 
them, we made a descent from the larger rock 
and climbed up the smaller, where we could get 
near to the edge of the water. As we had no 
fishing tackle with us, I took the revolver from 
my coat-pocket as we traversed the causeway, 


Ez. Lie °F “ 


intending to try and shoot one of the fish. 
Whilst I was laboriously climbing the smaller 
rock I heard my companion, who had reached 
the top first, excitedly calling out to me. 

“We're cut off!” he cried, in dismay. 
Quickly I clambered to the top and saw, to my 
astonishment, that the tide had returned while 
we were idling away the time, and we were now 
completely surrounded by a swift-running river 
of deep water! To swim ashore through such 
a whirlpool was obviously impossible ; had we 
tried, we should have been swept away by the 
flood, and probably dashed to pieces against 
the numerous rocks. 


“| TOOK THE REVOLVER FROM MY COAT-POCKET.” 


After looking helplessly at the water for a 
time and discussing our situation, we determined 
to stay where we were until picked up by a boat, 
or else until the tide receded again, which 
meant a wait of about eleven hours, for the tide 
still required five hours to rise and then another 
six to return. At this time, as you can imagine, 
we were ravenous, for it was eleven o’clock 
when we took our last meal, and so many hours 
without food was not a very pleasant prospect 
to look forward to. 

Slowly we descended the rock, with the 
intention of reaching the larger one we had 
quitted so recently, and which, we knew, the 
sea never completely covered. On gaining the 
foot, imagine our astonishment when we beheld 
between us and the big rock, in place of the 
narrow strip of land where we had left our 
coats, a rapid stream of water running even 
more swiftly than the one on the other side ! 

For an instant we stood 
gazing at one another in 
blank amazement. Our 
first thought, naturally, 
was to endeavour to swim 
across before the water 
could rise much _ higher, 
for the rock on which 
we stood would be com- 
pletely submerged at high 
water. On nearing the 
edge of the water, 
however, we could see that 
the stream was already 
very deep, and the current 
— swirling and boiling 
like a mill-race—toostrong 
for even a good swimmer 
to face. Our only hope 
was to re-climb the rock 
we were on and try to 
attract the attention of 


a anyone who might be 


strolling along the edge 
of the cliffs, which were 
nearly half a mile away. 

On reaching the top once more, I immediately 
loaded my revolver and fired two shots in 
quick succession. The reports rang out clearly, 
echoing and re-echoing amongst the cliffs, and 
alarming the sea-fowl on the neighbouring 
rocks, causing them to commence their deafen- 
ing chorus. Nowhere, however, could we see 
any sign of human beings. All the time the 
water was rising very rapidly, as we found out 
by making a number of marks on the rock and 
seeing them disappear one by one. We con- 
tinued to fire the pistol and shout alternately, 
receiving no answer ‘saye.the! mocking echoes 
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and the wild 
screeching of 
the birds. Here 
we were, help- 
less, unable to 
attract the atten- 
tion of anyone, 
while maybe 
but half a mile 
away some per- 
son was idly 
strolling about, 
in ignorance of 
our terrible 
plight. 

Hungry, 
thirsty, weary in 
body and mind, 
we sat there 
looking help- 
lessly at each 


other—awaiting a slow and seemingly inevitable 
death. The fast-encroaching sea, tossing all 
around us, soon began to make us feel dazed ; 
it seemed as though the rock we were on was 


floating about. At 
last I grew desperate, 
and, hoping to bring 
someone to the cliffs, 
I fired four shots in 
rapid succession. A 
few moments elapsed, 
and then we were 
almost driven frantic 
with joy by the ap- 
pearance of two 
soldiers, coming to- 
wards the edge of 
the cliffs. We tried 
to shout, but were 
now too hoarse to 
make our voices 
heard. 

On catching sight 
of us they, not being 
natives of the island 
or acquainted with 
the dangers of the 
tide, commenced to 
make signs with their 
arms for us to swim 
across, and try as we 
would we could not 
make them under- 
stand that there was 
no chance of swim- 
ming that swirling 
tide-race. The 
soldiers then began 
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again and again. 


WE TRIKD 10 SHOUT, HUT WEKE NOW TOO HOARSE 0 S9Ki 
OUR VOICES HEARD, 


to shout, but we 
were unable to 
make out their 
words, and at 
last, after staring 
at us for a time, 
they walked off 
and disappeared 
from view. This 
fiasco, needless 
to say, almost 
drove us to dis- 
traction. We 
shouted out for 
them to send a 
boat, and con- 
tinued shouting 
until we were 
nearly ex- 
hausted, but all 
was of no avail ; 


they did not return, although I fired my revolver 


The water was now only about eight feet 
below us, and, our throats being parched and 


sore with shouting so 
much, we descended 
to it, scooped up the 
salt water with our 
hands, and gargled 
our throats with it. 
We afterwards re- 
peated this operation 
several times, and 
were often tempted 
to drink. 

A little later, feel- 
ing in the bottom of 
my trousers- pockets 
—ourcoats, of course, 
had been washed 
away by the rising 
water from the bank 
where we had laid 
them out to dry—I 
found a blessing in 
the shape of a small 
piece of hard, dry 
tobacco. This we 
chewed, and it served 
to keep a little mois- 
ture in our mouths, 
refreshing us physi- 
cally, though our 
mental agony — in- 
creased momentarily 
as the water rose 
higher. In the dis- 
tance, towards the 
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Channel, we could see many large vessels, but 
they were too far away to see us, and even had 
any of them approached to within a mile or so 
they would probably not have noticed the two 
specks amongst the rocks. 

Being very much fatigued my friend presently 
laid down to rest, while I kept an anxious look- 
out along the cliffs. The neighbouring rock, 
although it did not at that time interest me, 
looked magnificent, covered as it was with a 
beautiful shade of green, relieved here and there 
by the delicate tints of wild flowers, with a 
snowy-crested sea-bird fluttering to and_ fro. 
The sight of this pleasant picture, so near and 
yet so far, only maddened me the more, as I 
thought how safe we should have been had we 
only stayed there, and how impossible it was 

. now to reach it. With straining eyes I watched 
the mainland, but still could not see anyone ; 
we seemed to be the only two human beings in 
a vast expanse of sea and rock. | literally lived 
my life over again in that awful period of 
suspense. 

Slowly but inexorably the water rose, and I 
shuddered as I watched 
it. My own opinion was 
that our reason would give 
way when the water 
reached us, for the mental 
strain was terrible, and my 
friend agreed that rather 
than wait to be slowly 
drowned we would jump 
into the sea and take our 
chance of being saved. 

We were in the midst 
of these gloomy thoughts 
when I heard a faint echo 
and, looking quickly up, 
saw to my great delight 
a man on the cliffs, waving 
a handkerchief to us. I 
gave a tremendous shout 
by way of reply. 

“We shall be saved!” 
I cried, joyously. My 
companion leapt to his feet 
at my words and looked 
in the same direction, and 
we almost went mad with joy, the reaction was 
so great. The man, after calling out something 
which we could not understand, went away. We 
hoped he had gone to fetch a boat, and waited 
impatiently for his return. 

We were not kept long in suspense, for soon 
we heard another shout, and saw about a dozen 
villagers appear on the cliffs edge. I strained 
my ears to make out their cries, and soon, with 
the aid of a gust of wind blowing in our direc: 


tion, I gathered these words: “ You'll have to 
be drowned!” 

At this cheerful information I felt my heart sink 
and my new-found hopes vanished. However, I 
steeled myself to communicate the ominous 
message to my friend, who, judging from the 
ashen colour he turned, felt, like myself, that all 
was over. As the people were still shouting, I 
listened again to make sure I had not mistaken 
them, and this time, to my intense relief, made 
out their call to be, “There’s a boat coming 
round.” 

Our hopes rose again at once, and, looking in 
the direction in which they were pointing, we 
saw, to our indescribable joy, a small boat, in 
which were three men, just rounding a rock 
which had hitherto hidden it from our view. 
Our anxiety was not yet over, for the men had 
a tremendously strong tide to pull against, and 
the boat travelled so slowly that I could scarcely 
see it moving at all. 

There was now only about five feet of our 
rock protruding above the water, which seemed 
eager to engulf it entirely. Meanwhile the 


“THE BOAT NEARED US SI.OWLY.” 


crowd on the cliffs increased, and kept up a 
continual series of shouts of encouragement to 
the boatmen. It was a fearfully trying time for 
us ; the water gradually rose higher, while the 
boat neared us slowly—oh, so slowly! It was 
a question which would reach us first, and our 
lives depended on the issue of that terrible race. 
Tt was man versus sea—a race in which we were 
the spectators, judges, and the prize all in one ! 

I shall never forget the awful agony of that 
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contest. Minutes 
seemed to be hours ; 
our eyes were fixed 
wildly on the scene 


before us, and it 
seemed that to re- 
move them would 
break the thread on 
which hung our 
hopes. 


As the boat drew 
nearer we could see 
the men were strain- 
ing every nerve to 
reach us in time. 
Would they do it? 
We were so excited 
we could hardly keep 
still, while the yells 
of encouragement 
from the shore grew 
frantic. 

A few minutes 
more and we realized 
that the boat would 
win the race, but 
only by a matter of 
seconds. One of the 
men-—whom I now 
recognised to be my 
uncle—stood up in 
the boat and waved 
a jacket tous. His 
hands were covered 


with blood, for he was not used to hard rowing, 
and his desperate efforts had taken the skin off. 
Our tongues, which so far had been tied, as it 
were, broke loose, and we commenced to shout 
Nearer came the boat until within 


excitedly. 
a few yards of us, 
only to be swept 
back bya big wave. 

“Get ready to 
jump!” they 
cried, 

I prepared my- 
self, and on came 
the boat. 

“Now!” they 


shouted. I mus- 
tered all my re- 
Maining strength 


and leapt into the 
air, dropping into 
the bottom of the 
boat. 

Away it bounded 
once more, leaving 
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¥XPEKIENCED THEIR 


NARROW ESCAPE 


my companion alone 
on the fast disappear- 
ing rock. The next 
swell turned the boat 
completely round, the 


stern striking against 
the rock and giving 
him plenty of time to 
step in. Shorewards 
we drifted with the 
strong current, which 
gave our panting 
rescuers a chance to 
rest after their ardu- 
ous undertaking. We 
were saved at last! 
To me the last few 
minutes seemed to be 
alla dream. I could 
hardly realize that we 
were away from the 
rock. 

Looking back we 
could see nothing of 
the rock we had so 
recently occupied — 
it was completely 
covered. I shud- 
dered as I imagined 
where we should have 
been had the boat 
arrived only a few 
minutes later. 

The people who 


witnessed our rescue from the cliffs were now 
gathered on the beach awaiting our return. 
After the boat’s arrival, my friend and I, in the 
French we could muster, thanked 
two fishermen for the valuable service rendered 


the 


to us. They could 
not answer, but 
we could see by 
their — expression 
that they were 
pleased to have 
been of use to us. 
We offered them 
compensation for 
their heroic con- 
duct, which, how- 
ever, they politely 
refused. Then, 
after shaking 
hands warmly 
with each of them, 
we commenced 
our journey home- 
wards. 


By Francis H. E. PALMER, AUTHOR OF “AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN LIFE IN TowN AND CounTRY. 


, 


This remarkable story will be read with additional interest at the present time, as shedding 


some light on the causes of the prevailing unrest in Austria-Hungary. It describes the extra- 
ordinary adventures of a Magyar gentleman who was made the victim of a dastardly plot, 
which temporarily wrecked his reason and threatened to ruin his life. 


referring to his notes and diaries which he had 


Se HE circumstances of the following 
already placed in my hands. From his keen 


| very dramatic incident were related 


to me by 
the late Mr. 
Donald 
Macphail, a gentleman 
whose intimate friend- 
ship I had enjoyed from 
my earliest years. Be- 
sides his own assurance 
that the facts were abso- 
lutely true, I may men- 
tion that I received full 
confirmation of their 
exactitude when visiting 
the part of Hungary 
referred to shortly after- 
wards. 

Possessed of an in- 
dependent fortune and 
a deeply-rooted passion 
for travel and adventure, 
Mr. Macphail spent al- 
most the whole of his 
life in travelling, especi- 
ally in  little-frequented 
parts of Eastern Europe. 
Shortly before his death 
he sent me the letter 
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powers of observation, and his habit of verifying 
every fact by careful investigation, they present 
a perfect mine of valuable information illustrating 
numberless striking incidents and little-known 
modes of life in many different parts of the world. 

Without further preface I will proceed to set 
down the story my friend told me when I called 
upon him in Paris some years ayo, just before I 
started for a flying visit to Hungary—to the very 
district where the principal actors in his narra- 
tive were living. 


As you know, in the summer of 1898 I took 
a month’s tour in some out-of-the-way parts of 
Hungary. Before I left Paris, however, I wished 
to improve my rather rudimen- 


pect that my eccentric professor was more mad 
than I had supposed. 

“You must not think that I am altogether a 
lunatic,” he continued, “but I should be truly 
grateful if you would let me tell you something 
which has long been weighing upon my mind. 
I have never spoken about it to anyone else, 
for I have always been afraid that people would 
think I was mad, but I have the feeling that you 
might possibly suggest some way of clearing up 
a horrible mystery in my life. You must have 
been surprised at my complete inability to tell 
you anything about Hungary. The fact is that, 
though I have a perfect recollection of all that 
has occurred during the last few months, the 


tary knowledge of Magyar by 
taking a few conversation les- 
sons, and through a scholastic 
agency I found a Magyar pro- 
fessor, with whom I commenced 
my lessons on the following day. 
He was about thirty years of 
age, apparently in very poor 
circumstances, but not less 
evidently a gentleman by birth 
and education. In spite of the 
zealous efforts of my teacher, 
however, and the fact that I am 
a fairly good linguist, I soon 
discovered that the intricacies 
of Magyar were not to be sur- 
mounted in the short time at 
my disposal. 

But though my studies were 
certainly a failure, 1 was greatly 
interested in my_ professor. 


There seemed to be a mystery 


about the man which I could 
not penetrate. 

Though unquestionably a Magyar, he bore 
the decidedly German name of Frederick Von 
Ehrenstein. On the other hand, while his 
knowledge of German was far from perfect, he 
appeared to be singularly ignorant of the most 
simple matters connected with Hungary, which 
any Magyar might be expected to know. ‘This 
was the more remarkable, ‘as upon all other 
points he was exceptionally intelligent and 
well-informed, and, though his lessons were a 
failure, I was often deeply interested in discuss- 
ing with him a great variety of other topics. 
The day before my departuré our conversation 
happened to turn upon some question relating 
to psychology, when he suddenly asked me if 
I thought it possible that anyone’s personality 
could be changed for that of another man ! 

The serious way in which he made the sug- 
gestion was rather startling, and J began to sus- 


THE KAUFINGER STRASSE AT MUNICH—I1 WAS HERE THAT BARON APATHIN SAW HIS OWN 
From a) UNFAMILIAR IMAGE KEFLECTED IN A MIRROR IN A SHOP WINDOW. 
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whole of my life before that date is a complete 
blank ! 

“Straining my memory as far back as I can, I 
remember perfectly well walking down the 
Kaufinger Strasse at Munich, where a most 
extraordinary thing occurred. I happened to 
glance at my own image in a large mirror in a 
shop window, when, to my utter amazement, the 
figure of the man I saw reflected there was that 
of an utter stranger to me. At first I thought it 
was some optical illusion, but I soon found that 
that was impossible. The figure responded to 
every movement I made, but it was that of a 
man whon, so fur as I knew, I had never seen 
before. 

“No words can describe the feeling of horror 
and terror that possessed me. I had, I re- 
member, been feeling strangely unwell, and 
perhaps for that-reason the nervous shock [ 
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sustained seemed to penetrate to every fibre of 
my being. I can see the reflection before me 
now, for it seems to have burned itself into my 
very brain. The height and build of the figure 
were almost the same as my own, but the face 
was that of an older man. It was clean-shaven, 
though I had worn a beard and moustache ; the 
expression was malignant, the complexion was 
swarthy instead of being, as you see, rather fair 
for a Hungarian, and the hair was black instead 
of being light brown as it is now. The clothes 
were quite new, but ill-fitting, and like what 
would have been worn by a workman. 

“ From that moment everything faded from my 
mind until I found myself lying in the hospital, 
and was told that I had been there for three 
weeks, and was recovering from an attack of 
brain fever.” 

“Tt seems to me that the explanation is 
simple enough,” I replied. “You may rely 
upon it that the whole thing was a delusion eo 
your own brain during your illness.” 

Von Ehrenstein shook his head sadly. 


gotten to examine the back of the buttons, 
on which the name of the tailor, a general 
outfitter, was stamped. _I called at the shop as 
soon as I was well enough to leave the hospital. 
The dealer, who was much interested in my 
story, had a careful examination made of his 
books, and discovered that on the morning of 
March rst, the day on which I saw my reflection 
in the mirror, a complete outfit corresponding in 
every detail to what I was wearing when taken 
to the hospital had been bought by a person 
who, the assistant serving him declared, bore 
absolutely no resemblance to me. I must, 
therefore, have put on this costume between 
nine in the morning, when it was purchased, and 
six in the evening, when I was found near the 
Marien Platz. There is also positive evidence 
that my recollection of my changed personality 
is not a delusion. Finding no name or address 
in my pockets, the ,hospital authorities sent a 
description of my then personal appearance to 
the police. It described exactly the figure I. 
saw reflected in the mirror, and mentioned my 


“1 WAS FOUND LYING INSENSIBLE NEAR THE MARIEN PLATZ.” 


“There is some much deeper mystery than 
that,” he answered. ‘“ Besides’ my own convic- 
tion that I was the victim of the supernatural 
power of some unknown person, there is 
evidence that such a person must have’ existed. 
I was found, I was told, lying insensible near 
the Marien Platz, about a hundred yards from 
the shop where I had seen the reflection of my 
metamorphized personality. When I was con- 
veyed to the hospital nothing was found upon 
me to give the least clue to my identity. The 
name and address of the maker of the 
clothes I was wearing had been carefully 
removed from each article, but the person 
who had taken this precaution had  for- 


swarthy complexion and black hair. My head 
had been shaved as soon as I was admitted, 
but both the doctor and the hospital atten- 
dant who had looked after me maintained 
that they had made no mistake, though, when I 
left, my hair, which was beginning to grow again, 
was evidently light in colour. Finally, I should 
mention that in one of my pockets a leather 
envelope was found containing eighteen hundred 
marks in bank-notes, and in a paper envelope 
twelve hundred marks. On this envelope was 
written, in an evidently disguised hand, ‘ Value 
of watch, jewellery, and luggage.’ 

“ What am IJ to make of all this ?” continued 
poor Von Ehrenstein, clasping his hands. “ You 
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will pardon me, monsieur, for troubling you 
with my affairs, but this mystery has tormented 
me day and night for nearly three months, and 
I felt as if I should go mad if I did not ask 
someone for advice, or at least for sympathy.” 

“You have my sincerest sympathy,” I replied. 
“When you have quite shaken off the effects of 
your illness your memory will certainly return. 
But why do you not go back to Hungary? At 
Pesth, for example, you would very probably 
meet with something that would remind you of 
the past, or possibly with someone who would 
recognise you.” 

Von Ehrenstein looked at me wistfully in 
silence for some time, and then, as a deep flush 
spread over his pale cheeks and brow, he buried 
his face in his hands. Presently he sat up, and 
with the expression of a man who has nerved 
himself to pass through some terrible ordeal he 
fixed his flashing eyes upon mine. 

“Will you answer me one question?” he 
exclaimed. ‘“ Answer me, I implore you, mon- 
sieur, with true British frankness. From what 
you have seen of me during the past few weeks, 
do you think I could possibly have obtained 
those three thousand marks by some dishonour- 
able means in the forgotten past, when I was 
the man whose reflection I saw in the mirror? 
When, on recovering from my illness, I no 
longer bore the expression of a criminal, which 
has haunted me ever since, I came to Paris, 
hoping to find here some honest work to do. I 
have lived as I could, and have managed to 
keep this sum sacred and intact, dreading that 
I might some day discover some horrible secret 
connected with it.” 

“Iam convinced you need have no such 
fear,” I replied. ‘No one can change from an 
honest man to a criminal, or from a criminal 
to a man of honour, in a moment. Besides, 
your horror at the mere idea that you might 
possibly have done something dishonourable is 
a proof that such an act would have been 
abhorrent to every instinct of your moral 
nature.” 

The impressionable Magyar sprang from his 
chair and, to my amazement, kissed me 
effusively on both cheeks. 

“T thank you a thousand times!” he ex- 
claimed. “If I could only feel sure you are 
right, I would return to Hungary this very day.” 

“But what could have put such a strange 
idea into your head?” I inquired. 

Von Ehrenstein remained silent for a moment. 

“Nothing definite,” he answered. “1 have 
only a vague impression that I had been 
engaged in a very difficult task, and had been 
working with the greatest secrecy. I believe 
that .I had accomplished it successfully, and was 


returning home, when I saw that reflection of 
myself, with the face of a criminal, at Munich. 
If I had been engaged in legitimate work, why 
did it leave such an impression on my mind ? 

How can I return to Hungary so long as this 
frightful mystery exists? I have an instinctive 
conviction that my family occupies a good 
position in society, and is one that no breath of 
dishonour has ever touched. _ Better, far better, 
that I should be lost to them for ever! And 
yet there is the maddening thougl.t that I do 
not know what ties I may have broken, what 
grief and agony my disappearance may have 
caused.” 

It was almost impossible to console a man in 
such a frame of mind. All I could do was to 
promise that upon my return to Paris I would 
see him again and try to find some way of clear- 
ing up the mystery. Little indeed did I imagine 
how extraordinary and dramatic the dénouement 
was destined to be. 

. A month later, about the middle of July, I 
was on my way home when I was invited by a 
Magyar friend, Baron Nemegyi, to spend a day 
or two with him upon his estate in Little 
Cumania, about thirty miles from Szegedin. 
The Baron was a splendid type of the old- 
fashioned country nobles known as Zaddabirak, a 
class of men whose bluff, good-natured hospitality 
and air of breezy independence recall the 
descriptions we read of the hard-riding, fox-hunt- 
ing English squires of a century ago. The intense 
patriotism of the Zad/abirak and their hatred 
for the Germanic Austrians, and, above all, 
for the growing influence of the Pan-Germanic 
League,* is as great as was the love of England 
and hatred of ** Boney” among English country 
gentlemen in the days of Wellington. 

“Imagine what Englishmen would feel if they 
were in our position,” exclaimed the Baron, as we 
were discussing this question with a zo/eabiro (a 
county magistrate) who was dining with us that 
evening. 

“J will tell you what has been going on in 
this district,” said the zo/gabiro, who had been 
puffing meditatively at his cigar. 

“You mean Von Ehrenstein’s affair?” said 
the Baron. 


* The Pan-Germanic League was founded in Germany in 1894, 
and its objects are the reunion of all the Germanic peoples in Hol- 
land, Switzerland, and Austria-Hungary ; the annexation of the 
Austrian ports on the Adriatic, and to’ secure a German route 
through Hungary and Transylvania that is to be eventually extended 
to the mouths of the Danube and the Black Sea, ‘Thz process of 

“ Germanizing” the populations to be absorbed is carried on by means 
of literary and scientific societies and financial assuciations, These are 
connected with about ninety Pan-Germanic centres in Austria-Hun- 
gary.which are controlled by the leaders of the movement in Germany. 
About twenty Austrian deputies are membersof the League, which also 
controls a large section of the Press. At the time of Macphail’s 
visit. in 183 the Magyars were greatly alarmed) by the rapid 
growth of German influence in Turkey, and especially at the grand 
Preparations for the German Emperor historic vive to the Sultan, 
which took place a few weeks ater FH. 
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“Yes,” continued the magistrate ; “only you 
must let me tell the story in my own way. In 
Transylvania, as you know, there is a large 
German population close to the frontier of 
Roumania, and from there to the Austrian 
Germanic provinces there is a long chain of 


not think he will venture into this part of 
Hungary again. One of his most unfortunate 
victims was the Baroness Apathin,” he added, 
turning to my host. “She will never believe 


that that good-for-nothing son of hers was really 


an accomplice of Ehrenstein’s. 


“ VES,’ CONTINUED THE, MAGISTRATE, ‘ONLY YOU MUST LET ME TELL THE STORY IN MY OWN WAY.'” 


German settlements which runs right through 
this part of Hungary. During the last few years 
several German financial syndicates have been 
moving heaven and earth to buy up all the Mag- 
yar estates in this neighbourhood that they could 
get, which they sell exclusively to Germanic 
members of the League on exceptionally easy 
terms. The thing was arranged very skilfully. 
We Magyars, unfortunately, are not good men of 
business, and most of us are over head and ears 
in debt. Two years ago Von Ehrenstein pro- 
posed a scheme which he pretended was to keep 
these encumbered Magyar properties from fall- 
ing into German hands. He stated that he was 
the representative of a syndicate of patriotic 
Magyars in Pesth, provided with ample capital, 
which was to be invested in mortgages on the 
property of Magyar nobles only. In a short 
time a large number of Magyar estates here 
were mortgaged to nearly their full value to his 
‘patriotic syndicate.’ A few months ago we 
discovered that the bankers who had advanced 
the money were really members of the Pan- 
Germanic League!” 

“And what became of Von Ehrenstein?” I 
inquired, the name at once reminding me of 
my Magyar teacher in Paris. 

“Oh, he very prudently disappeared when we 
found out who his backers really were, and I do 


“T never quite understood that story,” said 
the Baron. 

“T doubt if anyone else does,” replied the 
zolgabiro, “The only facts positively known 
are that Baron Laszlo Apathin inherited, a few 
years ago, the property of Kis Sakarny. Though 
a large estate, it brought him in no revenue, as it 
was mortgaged to nearly its full value. At last 
the interest fell into arrears, but the bank which 
advanced the money was unwilling to foreclose, 
lest, if there were a forced sale, the property 
should fall into German hands. 

“Last February Apathin was commissioned 
by the editor of one of the Magyar newspapers 
to go to Germany and try to obtain some secret 
information respecting the plans of the Pan- 
Germanic party for extending their influence 
here. A month later came a piece of astound- 
ing news. His mother received from Berlin a 
letter, signed by him, stating that he had deter- 
mined to throw in his lot with the Pan- 
Germanic party and had resolved never to 
return to Hungary. It also appeared that the 
mortgages upon his property had béen paid off, 
and that he had re-mortgaged it to a member of 
the Pan-Germanic League. As the interest has 
not been paid, by the way, the property will 
certainly fall into German hands. From that 
moment all trace‘of him has been lost, and the 
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affair is the tiiore mysterious as he was devoted 
to his mother and his cousin, the Countess 
Pauline Czinar, to whom he was to have been 
married last April.” 

“Can you give me a description of this Von 


“You may rely upon my doing all I can,” I 
replied. 

“Will you drive over with me and see the 
Baroness to-morrow?” inquired the solgadrro. 
“As she and her family were on very friendly 

terms with Von Ehren- 


stein, she could tell 
you a good deal that 
might help to recall 
his memory.” 

I accepted the sug- 
gestion, and the next 
day a couple of hours’ 
drive brought us to 
the residence of the 
Baroness. The house 
was of the usual type 
of those occupied by 
the less wealthy Magyar 
proprietors —a__ long, 
low, shingle-roofed con- 
struction with white- 
washed walls — while 
the masses of flowers 
in the garden in front 
gave the only pateh of 
colour in the flat, corn- 
covered plain that 


KIS SAKARNY, THE RESIDENCE OF THE BARONESS APATHIN. 


From a Sketch by the Author. 


Ehrenstein?” I inquired, at length. “I have a 
special reason for asking.” 

‘So far as I remember,” replied the zo/gadiro, 
“he was about thirty years of age, slightly built, 
rather over the average height, with light brown 
hair and beard.” 

The description was exactly that of my 
mysterious Magyar friend ! 

“Tf you can tell us anything about him,” 
continued the so/gadiro, ‘there are many 
people who would like to know where he is. It 
might also help to clear up the mystery about 
Baron Apathin, as they were together in Berlin 
at the end of February. We had no idea then 
that either he or the Baron was betraying us.” 

“Tf he is the man I mean, I fear he is not in 
a condition to tell you anything,” I replied. I 
then gave a full account of all that my Magyar 
teacher had told me, and his complete loss of 
memory. 

“Most extraordinary!’ exclaimed __ the 
solgabtro. “Now, if it were possible to get 
hold of him while he is in this contrite state of 
mind — if he only recovers his memory —he 
might make a clean breast of everything, and 
we might get free from these Pan-German 
financiers after all. Will you see him again when 
you return to Paris, and do your best for us ?” 


stretched on every side 
to the horizon. 

Notwithstanding her 
meagre fortune and simple surroundings, the 
Baroness was a perlect specimen of the courtly 
dames of the old school, who are everywhere so 
rapidly disappearing. Her niece, the Countess 
Pauline Czinar, was a charming girl of one or two 
and twenty, who assuredly deserved a better fate 
than to be abandoned by her renegade fiancé, 
without a word of explanation, only a few weeks 
before the date fixed for their marriage. 

Soon after lunch I was left alone with the 
Baroness, who had had a private conversation 
with the zo/gadbiro. 

“T have just heard of your strange meeting 
with Von Ehrenstein,” she exclaimed. ‘“ Do 
you think you can do anything to help us? 
You know what a horrible situation we are in. 
Everyone believes that my son was an accom- 
plice of Von Ehrenstein, and, of course, his 
strange disappearance gives some grounds for 
the idea, but I can assure you it is impossible. 
For us, the domination of Prussian Germany 
would be as hateful as was that of the Austrian 
Germans, and no one felt this more intensely 
than Laszlo. Besides, he was passionately 
attached to my niece, and they were to have 
been married as soon as he returned.” 

“T will gladly do all I can, Baroness,” I 
replied. “ But-why do ips think Von Ehren- 
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stein had anything to do with Baron Laszlo’s 
disappearance ?” 

“T feel sure of it,” replied the Baroness, “for 
he was with Laszlo in Berlin a few days before 
this strange letter was sent to me. But I do 
not believe that my son really wrote it, though 
it bears his signature. You see, it is type- 
written, and he might easily have been tricked 
into signing it without knowing what it 
contained.” 

My interview with the Baroness threw no 
fresh light upon the mystery, and on my 
departure for Paris three days later I was more 
than ever determined to solve it. I sent for 
Von Ehrenstein as soon as I returned, and 
found that his mental condition appeared quite 
unchanged. 

“Have you been able to 
recall any recollection of the 
past since I saw you?” I 
inquired. 

Von Ehrenstein shook his 
head. “It is all a complete 
blank to me,” he replied 
sadly; “but the 
horrible feeling re- 
mains that I have 
done something 
that has brought 
ruin and disgrace 
upon my family.” 

“T learned 
something a few 
days ago,” I re- 
plied, “that may, 
I think, help to 
raise the veil. But 
you must tell me 
this first. If your 
idea is correct, and 
you have really 
done something to 
disgrace your 
name, would you 
do all in your 
power to atone for 
ith” 

“T would give my life to do it,” exclaimed 
Von Ehrenstein, earnestly. ‘For Heaven's 
sake tell me anything you may have heard, how- 
ever dreadful it may be.” 

“Well, then,” I replied, “I will tell you 
frankly all I have learned.” 

I then related brietly what the solgadsro had 
told me respecting the plot in which Von 
Ehrenstein had played so treacherous a part 
against his own country. The unfortunate man 
listened in silence, but I could see by his per- 
fectly genuine expression of horrified amazement 


“SUDDENLY HE SPRANG TO HIS FEET.” sat 


and bewilderment that the story recalled abso- 
lutely nothing to his mind. He seemed to be 
suffering a perfect agony of moral torture. 

“This is worse than anything I had feared,” 
he exclaimed, at last. ‘I am convinced I must 
be the Von Ehrenstein you heard about. The 
description they gave you of him would certainly 
accord with my appearance now—and he dis- 
appeared just about the time when I lost 
my memory! But what can I do, since I can 
remember absolutely nothing of all you have 
told me?” 

“Tf I tell you of a special case,” I continued, 
“it may help to recall everything to your mind. 
Do you remember anything about your relations 
with Baron Laszlo Apathin of Kis Sakarny and 
his mother ?” 

As T mentioned 
the name his hands 
clenched — con- 
vulsively and, turn- 
ing even paler than 
before, he fixed 
his eyes upon me 
as though he were 
trying to read my 
very thoughts. 

Very slowly, so 
as to give him time 
to take in each 
item of the story, 
I told him of the 
Baron’s visit to 
Berlin, his meeting 
with him there, the 
letter of the Baron 
to his mother, the 
mortgage of his 
estate to a member 
of the Pan - Ger- 
manic League, and 
his heartless aban- 
donment of his 
fiancée. 

Von Ehrenstein 
motionless as 

a statue, scarcely 
breathing, but drinking in every word. Sud- 
denly he sprang to his feet, his face flushed, 
the veins upon his forehead standing out like 
cords, and his eyes flashing. With a cry like 
that of a wounded animal he staggered towards 
the door, and then recovering himself stumbled 
against the furniture as though he had been 
blindfolded. 

Sinking at length into a chair he moaned, 
“Tt has all come back to me, but it is too late— 
too late!” 

A moment after hismoodd changed again. 
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“No,” he exclaimed, springing to his feet, “I 
will save myhonour at all costs. I will telegraph 
to my mother at once and explain everything!” 

“To your mother?” I inquired. 

“Yes. To my mother, the Baroness Apathin. 
I will——” 

The phrase was unfinished, for, falling back 
into his chair, the unfortunate man fainted away. 
Tne truth flashed across my mind in a moment. 

That evening I sent a telegram to the 
Baroness :— 

“Baron Apathin is here, seriously ill. He 
has been the victim of a detestable plot, and is 
in no way to blame. Come at once.” 

I need not describe the meeting between the 
unfortunate man and his mother. The shock 
he had sustained on recovering his memory 
completely prostrated him, and it was only after 
several weeks of tender nursing by the Baroness 


and the Countess Pauline that he was strong . 


enough to return to Hungary. 

Meanwhile an explanation of his extraordinary 
adventure, and what had led him to imagine 
that his name was Von Ehrenstein, reached the 
Baroness from a very unexpected source. Von 
Ehrenstein’s treachery had been accidentally dis- 
covered by his Magyar victims a few days after 
the disappearance of Baron Apathin, and his 
carelessness in having allowed this discovery to 
be made led to a violent quarrel with the Pan- 
Germanic League. In a duel which ensued he 
had been dangerously wounded, but the affair 
had been kept 
secret for political 
reasons. On find- 
ing that his re- 
covery was impos- 
sible, he deter- 
mined to avenge 
himself upon the 
Pan-German party 
by sending the 
Baroness a_ full 
account of all that 
had occurred. 

Baron Apathin 
and Von Ehren- 
stein, whom the 
Baron then be- 
lieved to be as 
patriotic a Magyar 


to Magdeburg, and soon after he left a letter 
addressed to him was accidentally opened by 
Apathin. It was from a member of the Pan- 
Germanic League, asking Von Ehrenstein to 
call upon him that evening for certain important 
ducuments which he was to hand over to some 
influential members of the league at Vienna. 
The writer also congratulated him upon having 
so cleverly hoodwinked Baron Apathin in his 
investigations hitherto. 

In his indignation at his friend’s treachery, 
Apathin felt he need have no scruple in the use 
he made of this revelation. ‘The writer of the 
letter had evidently never seen Von Ehrenstein, 
as he said that it “would give him great pleasure 
to make his personal acquaintance.” The 
Baron was aware that there was a striking resem- 
blance between him and Von Ehrenstein, and 
he determined to call for the documents 
himself. 

The ruse succeeded perfectly, and a perusal 
of the papers proved that the Pan-Germanic 
plot was even more dangerous to Hungary than 
he had supposed. He decided at once to 
return to Pesth to hand these documents over 
to the Magyar editor for whom he had under- 
taken the investigation. He started the next 
day, but from that moment his memory was 
almost a blank. The hiatus was, however, sup- 
plied by the confession sent by Von Ehrenstein 
to the Baroness. 

He had returned sooner than he had ex- 
pected, and, having 
discovered at once 
how Apathin had 
personated him, 
he immediately 
formed a plan for 
recovering his 
documents and 
also preventing the 
Baron from return- 
ing to Pesth with 
the valuable infor- 
mation he had 
acquired. 

Apathin had 
paid his hotel bill 
and was just about 
to start for the 
station when a 


as himself, had ‘friend of Von 
been stopping at Ehrenstein’s, 
the same hotel in named Max Gart- 
Berlin. On the ner, whom he knew 
2sth of February slightly, offered 
Von Ehrenstein him a cigar. 
had gone fora f 2 Though he noticed 
Couple of days thaveuunu courasion FORCED MIM TO TARE A SMALL ulasdor acpeDiates nothing — peculiar 
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about its flavour, he was in a few minutes so 
completely dazed and stupefied that he passively 
permitted Gartner to play the part of a good 
Samaritan, to give directions to the cabman, to 
take his ticket for him, and to accompany him 
upon his journey. He was quite unconscious 
that Von Ehrenstein was travelling in the same 
train or that his destination was not Pesth, but 
Munich! Whenever he showed signs of recover- 
ing his senses his officious travelling companion 
forced him to take a small glass of a ‘‘ cordial ” 
he happened to have with him, which at once 


letter to his mother and the instructions about 
the mortgage upon his property, which he took 
back with him to Berlin, and posted there. 

Two days after his arrival at Munich, Apathin 
wandered aimlessly out of the house, unnoticed 
by Zeltner. A few minutes later the shock 
produced by the sight of his metamorphized 
personality completed the work which the drugs 
he had taken so copiously had already com- 
menced, and brought on the attack of brain 
fever and his subsequent loss of memory. His 
belief on leaving the hospital that his name was 


ZELTNER'S HOUSE IN MUNICH, WHERE BARON APATHIN'S HAIR WAS DYED AND 


From a) 


threw him into a state of semi-unconsciousness. 
On reaching Munich he was conveyed to a house 
in one of the small streets running out of the 
Kaufinger Strasse, occupied by a barber named 
Zeltner, who was in the secret service of the 
Pan-Germanic League. 

Though the Baron’s stupefied condition was 
maintained by repeated doses of drugs, Von 
Ehrenstein considered it prudent to have him 
disguised, lest, by some accident, he should be 
seen and recognised. This was an easy task for 
Zeltner, who, besides dyeing his hair, also stained 
his face in such a manner as to give him as 
malignant an expression as possible. The 
money, the possession of which had given poor 
Apathin such uneasiness, was really his own, for 
Von Ehrenstein, bad as he was, had disdained 
to appropriate it. To account for his disappear- 


ance, Gartner induced him to sign the bogus 
Vol. xvi.—58 


HIS APPEARANCE COMPLETELY ALTERED. 


(Photo, 


Von Ehrenstein was unquestionably due to some 
confused recollection of having really assumed 
his name and personality immediately before his 
mental faculties were temporarily shattered by 
the drugs he had taken and his subsequent 
illness, 


Such was the narrative told me by my 
friend Donald Macphail. I have only to add 
that, upon visiting Szegedin two years later, I 
found it perfectly correct in every detail. 

It was mary months before Baron Apathin 
completely recovered from the effects of the 
terrible moral and physical suffering he had 
undergone, and his long-delayed marriage with 
the Countess Pauline did not take place till the 
following year, but in her love and devotion the 
sorely-tried,. man found) some) measure of recom- 
pense for the dark days of ‘the past. 
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A chatty record of things seen and experiences met with among the stupendous mountains 


of the “Roof of the World” and in the Jittle-known wilds of Baluchistan and the 


Hindu 


Kush. Captain Walton-Saule’s photographs add greatly to the interest of his descriptions of 
his wanderings far from sight or sound of civilization. 
. 


HAVE recently spent a consider- 
) able period of time travelling among 
the wilds of Baluchistan, visiting the 
| ‘Roof of the World,” and traversing 
the stupendous mountains of the 
Hindu Kush. This article sets forth the 
things I saw and the experiences I met with; 
and, seeing that the region is so inaccessible and 
remote from civilization, the narrative may be 
found of interest to the readers of THE WIDE 
Wortp MacazinNeE. 

This photograph, which 


shows a_ railway 


A RAILWAY STATION IN BALUCHISTAN—AFTERK LEAVING HERE THE AUTHOR'S WANDERINGS LAY 


From a\ 


I; 


AMONG TKACKLESS LANDS AND TURBULENT FOLK. 


station in Baluchistan, forms a fitting intro- 
duction to my story, for from the moment of 
leaving this railway my wanderings lay among 
barren, trackless lands and turbulent folk 
whose sole knowledge of the “iron horse” is 
gathered from the half-believed tales of their 
more travelled brethren, who confidently 
ascribe its achievements to the devilish magic 
characteristic of the European, which en- 
ables him, it is reputed, to harness the 
lightning by means of wires to convey his 
messages about the land. 

The Baluchis, com- 
pared to the Afghans and 
other Pathan tribes, are 
of a comparatively law- 
abiding turn of mind, 
yet their country is not 
far separated from the 
district of the most lawless 
tribesmen of the Indian 
borderland, the Mahsuds, 
whose creed from time 
immemorial has been that 
murder and theft form 
the only means of liveli- 
hood for a man of spirit, 
and who nobly carry out 
the doctrine of their 
race whenever, opportunity 
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Even among the milder Baluchis temptation 
to violent acquisition of wealth is a thing they 
cannot withstand, and it is but a few years 
since, and while I was in the district, that 
this fact was exemplified by an experience of 
the British officer of the native levies, who 
was at the time touring round his posts on 
the Afghan border with the usual small retinue 
of followers. 

While passing from post to post among the 
foothills of the Suleiman range Major X 
invariably made it his custom that an armed 
escort should accompany his personal baggage 
and effects. On the occasion in question he 
had gone a short way from his tents, leaving 


assembly of the Baluchi sirdars of the Ghob dis- 
trict, the central figure being the chief sirdar of 
the district. These sirdars are all landowners 
and men of substance, yet their features show 
clearly the imprint of the wild instincts of their 
ancestry. ; 

The marked Semitic cast of feature and 
expression which is observable along the fron- 
tiers of Afghanistan leads one to the irresistible 
conclusion that here at least some portion of 
the lost tribes of Israel must have sojourned 
for a time; while the tribal names, Suleiman 
Issak (Solomon Isaac), Yussuf (Joseph), and 
others of a similar Hebraic origin, and many 
traditions handed down among them from the 


Promal 


directions that camp was to be struck and 
moved a short distance through the hills. On 
his return he found that his servants had started 
off with their camels without waiting for his 
Border sirdars to accompany them. He had a 
foreboding of disaster, and galloped off at once 
in pursuit with the native N.C.O. and two men 
who formed his personal guard. Before pro- 
ceeding far a single shot was fired at him as he 
entered a narrow pass. Sending his men to 
right and left, he hastened on, and round 
the first corner came upon the sight he had 
dreaded to see—his servants butchered, his 
camels hamstrung, and his baggage cut open 
and ransacked. 

The thieves had had but a short two hours to 
collect their forces and prepare the ambush, yet 
only too successfully had it been carried out, 
and, save for a sniping shot or two at his party 
as they carefully reconnoitred the surrounding 
hills, not a trace was ever found of the per- 
petrators, who no doubt made good their escape 
across the Afghan border. 

The above photograph shows a representative 


A GROUP OF BALUCHI SIRDARS. 
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mists of early times, lend corroborative evidence 
to the strong foundation for this belief. A 
marked peculiarity in the dress of the Baluchi 
is the extraordinarily voluminous nature of his 
white linen trousers, which are girdled round 
the waist and gathered in at the ankle, between 
which they hang in longitudinal folds. As many 
as forty yards of cotton stuff, or even more, are 
frequently employed in the manufacture of a 
pair of these wonderful leg-coverings! The 
Baluchi spends his life in the saddle, and 
few parts of the world can provide finer 
horsemen over rough country than Baluchi- 
stan. 

The horses are small but wiry, and of the 
true Atab breed. Broad in the forehead 
and fine in the muzzle, they betray blood and 
intelligence in that most characteristic part 
of the horse—the head. Their iron limbs and 
lean shapeliness tell of a constitution which can 
stand all the hardships of the bitter winter cold 
and fierce summer heat of their uplands, and 
can keep them in condition onthe scanty grass 
and short commons of their barren land. Few 
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A SACRED SPKING 


From al 


more pleasant mounts can be found than a good 
Baluchi pony which has been taught, as all the 
best of them are, to pace—a gait at which they 
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YO WHICH A CURIOUS LEGEND IS ATTACHED—THE 
IS SUPPOSED TO INCREASE THE FLOW OF WATER! 


can keep up for hours alongside a freely canter- safed. 


ing horse. 


In the above photograph some of these ponies 


can be seen, with 
their owners, 
gathered round a 
sacred spring to 
which attaches one 
of the many poetic 
legends of the 
Baluchi folk-lore. 
Tradition relates 
how a_ beauteous 
maiden of the 
country was trans- 
formed into a 
spring of water in 
the midst of an 
arid plain, and that 
when a_ particular 
Baluchi love-song 
which her friends 
were wont to sing 
to her is sung at 
this fountain the 
spring gushes forth 
with doubled 
volume. 

Sad to relate, on 
this occasion no 
such effect could 
be observed at the 
close of the rather 
mournful melody 
chanted by some 


The photograph, below 
Waziri walled village with its watch-tower. This 
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A TYPICAL WAZIRI WALLED VILLAGE, WITH 1TS WATCH-TOWER. 
From a Photo, 


WING OF A CERTAIN NATIVE LOVE-SONG 


Photo. 


dozen young Baluchis, but, as they explained, it 
is in answer to the song when sung by maidens 
that the most immediate reply is always vouch- 


shows a_ typical 


particular hamlet is 
situated at the end 
of a_ beautifully- 
wooded valley, 
overlookingscenery 
which is rare in this 
arid country— 
cedar forests, grassy 
glades, and limpid 
streams —a_ verit- 
able paradise in a 
dry and barren land 
where no water is, 
and which I found 
a most attractive 
resting-place during 
my wanderings in 
Waziristan. Here 
I made the ac- 
quaintance of a 
village elder, with 
whom I eventually 
became on more 
friendly terms than 
is usually possible 
with these some- 
what reserved men. 
He had but one 
foot, the other 
having been cut off 
at the ankles-and, 
on my inquiring if 


TRAVEL 


this were the result of an accident, I was in- 
formed that he had been so from birth. His 
father had disgraced the family by dying peace- 
fully in his bed instead of in the recognised and 
honourable way of tribal fight or family vendetta 
—and the baby’s foot had been lopped off to 
expiate his shame ! 

The next photograph brings the more western 
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river-bed which forms the ford, and are standing 
to mark the way and assist the traveller across. 
The presence of numerous quicksands in almost 
all these frontier streams forms a further danger, 
even when they are not in flood. 

In the lower photograph we see a vehicle 
which is familiar by name to all readers of 
Rudyard Kipling’s works—the ‘“tonga,” a 
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CROSSING THE MOUNTAIN STREAMS IS A TRYING AND DANGEROUS BUSINESS—THE SMALLEST KIVULET MAY 
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series to an end and shows one of the difficulties 
of travel in these parts, where the smallest 
streams may develop into dangerous raging 
torrents in the course of afew minutes—from 
the effects of a violent thunderstorm among the 
hills. Under such circumstances all sign of the 
ford is lost, and a deviation in crossing of 
merely a few inches may mean drowning, as 
was the case 
with a squadron 
of the gth 
Lancers in 
Afghanistan, 
whose tragic fate 
is told. in the 
wailing verses of 
Kipling’s song, 
often heard in 
military camps 
in India, “ The 
Ford of Cabul 
River.” In this 
photograph two 
natives have 
stripped and 
cautiously — felt 
their way step 
by step along 
the part of the 


HIS MAJESTY'S MAIL-CART—THE “TONGA” IS THE ONLY WHEELFQ-VPINICLE WHICH 
CAN BE USED IN THE HILLS, AND A RIDE IN ONE IS AN EXVEKIRNGE TO( REMEMBER, 
From a Pheto. 


DEVELOP INTO A KAGING TORRENT IN A FEW MINUTES. (Photo. 


marvel of strength in carriage construction and 
of easy draught up and down hilly roads. 

The native drivers of these mail carts, blowing 
their bugles almost continuously to clear the 
road for their approach, will gallop at breakneck 
speed down the most dangerous slopes and 
swing on one wheel round apparently impossible 
corners ; yet a smash is of the rarest occurrence, 
and when it 
happens is gene- 
rally the result 
of the cranky 
temper of the 
sour, country- 
bred ponies 
which usually 
form the team. 

When a smash 
does come, how- 
ever, it is neces- 
sarily complete, 
but in the course 
of many years’ 
acquaintance 
with this method 
of travelling I 
had but one 
narrow shave, 
and that was 
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through a vicious 
pony deliberately 
pulling back to 
let drive into the 
tonga —- he_ had 
already cleared 
away the splash- 
board —and_ his 
heels missed my 
head by the frac- 
tion of an inch. 
The immediate 
cause of his tem- 
per was thought 
by his driver to 
be the touch of 
the rein on_ his 
back, wherefore 


A TYPICAL SCENE tN BEAUTIFUL 
KASHMIR —THE NARROW TRACK IN 
THE FOREGROUND IS THE ROAD TO 
CENTRAL ASIA, 
From a Photo. 


he placed his assistant on 
the roof of the tonga to 
hold the near rein clear, 
while he drove with the off 
rein and whip from the in- 
side. We concluded the 
stage in safety, but ona 
steep and devious road it 
was a nerve-shattering per- 
formance for the passenger. 

The top photo. on this 
page takes us a stage farther 
on our approach to the 
Hindu Kush, and shows 
the Maharajah of Kash- 
mir’s state houseboat being 
paddled up the Jhelum 
River towards Srinagar. 
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THE MAHARAJAH 


From ay 


OF KASHMIR'S STATF HOUSFHOAT BFING PADDLED UP THE JHELUM RIVER, 
From a Photo, 


Few more pleasant methods of travel- 
ling can be found than in the luxurious 
houseboats of Kashmir, and one stage 
of the journey from India to the 
eternal snows has to be performed in 
this way—up the Jhelum River and 
across the Wular Lake. 

The annexed photograph shows 
a typical scene in the higher valleys 
and birch woods of the fair land of 
Kashmir, where the narrow track 
which eventually leads to Central Asia 
and the Russian railway system east 
of Samarkand is seen slowly ascend- 
ing to the summit of the Kamir 
Pass, depicted in the picture next 
reproduced. 

These smiling summer photographs * 
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give no indication of the dangers of crossing this 
and other passes when the first snows of October 
have warned travellers of the risk of being caught 
in one of the sudden blizzards, which obliterate 
all traces of the track and may last for days. 
These storms have been responsible for much 
suffering and loss of life to people crossing the 
fourteen-thousand-foot plateau which forms the 
summit of these dangerous passes. About half- 
way across the neighbouring Burzil Pass there is 
a refuge hut of the strongest timber perched on 
an Eiffel Tower-like structure some forty feet 
above the ground, and this gives an indication 
of the depth of snow which covers the surface 
in mid-winter, while additional proof is afforded 
by the enormous height and thickness of the 
telegraph poles and the strength of the wire 
which crosses this pass on its long journey to 
Gilgit and Chitral and beyond. — Frost-bite, 
avalanches, and blizzards all claim their toll of 
victims almost daily on these passes during the 
winter months. Yet to those who have seen 
them only in summer it seems impossible that 
such scenes of horror can take place on them in 
winter, or that even in the most blinding snow- 
storm a reasoning being could lose his way in the 
short mile or two which forms the summit plateau. 

Yet so it is, and in the space of seconds the 


track, all sense of direction, and almost all 
power of thought can be lost under the fearful 
lash of a howling winter blizzard. 

The next photograph shows a view of one of 
the most stupendous mountains in the world, 
Nanga Parbat (the Naked Mountain), which 
rears its vast snow-clad mass to a height of 
twenty-six thousand six hundred and sixty-two 
feet above sea-level. With the exception of Raka- 
pushi, in the Kara Korum range, this mountain 
forms the most magnificent sight of any peak in 
this portion of the Indian Alps. From the point 
on the Gilgit road where this picture was taken, 
the sense of overpowering height which it gives 
the beholder cannot be conveyed by any photo- 
graph. No native of the country will 
approach Nanga Parbat, which is to them the 


abode of the most fearsome demons, who, they 


say, deal certain death to anyone who ventures 
to trespass on its sacred snows. In proof of 
this belief they instance the fate of the well- 
known Alpine climber, Mr. Mummery, who, 
accompanied by two Gurkhas, made an attempt 
on its western slopes some years ago, none of 
them having ever been seen again. The bridge 


in the foreground of this same photograph gives 
a good idea of the rough cantilever system used 
for all the bridges on this road. 


NANGA FARUAT, ONE OF THE MOST STUPENDOUS MOUNTAINS IN THE WORLD—IT IS NEARLV TWENTY-SE 


THOUSAND FEET HIGH, AND 


THE NATIVES BELILVE [T TO BE INHABITED BY FEARSOME DEMONS, WHO WILL DESTROY ANVONE WHO VENTURES NEAR. 
From a Photo. 


(To be concluded.) 


TWO OPPORTUNITIES. 
By A. F. WALKER. 


A charming little story from Queensland. The lady believed that once in every man’s life opportunity 
comes knocking at his door. 
gone. 


HE said it was all very well ; oppor- 
tunity came to every man sooner or 
later. Of course, I differed. I held 
that opportunity was a fickle and 
- uncertain quantity, and that to some 
men it was dénied altogether. At any rate, if 
it did come, it frequently happened so late in 
life that a man was unable to take advantage of 
it. On the other hand, it might come along 
right enough and yet be quite unrecognised. 
Anyhow, we differed. 

They called her Tottie. 
real name; I need not tell you what that was. 
They had called her Tottie, “for short,” ever 
since she had been a wee thing in white socks. 
IT admit | didn’t care much for the name ; but 
from the first day I met her I wanted to call 
her by it—such is the strange inconsistency of 
man. I was only a poor journalist, employed 
for the time being as correspondent by an 
Australian daily. I had been sent up to the 
Proserpine, a little township in North Queens- 
land, and the centre of a large 
sugar district. Her people were 
wealthy. Moreover, they were 
proud. She had been born in 
North Queensland ; yet, though 
it may seem strange, her com- 
plexion was that of the lily and 
the rose. But it was her eyes 
that drew you. They were always 
smiling; her lips had serious 
sweetness. I had met her long 
before this Proserpine business. 
Still, this was the first opportunity 
I had had of being in her com- 
pany for any length of time. We 
had to travel up by boat together 
from the pretty little town of 


Tottie wasn’t her’ 


The author differed—especially after his own opportunity had come and 
Then came another chance, and this time he availed himself of it to the full, as the story shows. 


this only added interest to the trip, and, in 
addition, it afforded some good shooting to the 
gentlemen members of the party. I omitted to 
mention that Miss Tottie was accompanied by 
her sister and uncle and aunt, the latter two her 
temporary guardians. The uncle referred to 
shot no fewer than seven alligators from the deck 
of the steamer as we made our way up the long, 
winding river. 

We were to attend quite a number of 
functions during the week, including a great 
banquet, at which several big politicians were to 
orate ; concerts, dances, etc., all to celebrate the 
opening of the Proserpine sugar-mill, one of the 
largest in Australia. A few hundred people had 
come down from Bowen for the occasion, so 
that a lively time was in prospect. 

We anchored our boat at a wharf some miles 
up the river; it seemed to be right in the 
middle of the jungle. ‘he green mangroves 
came right down to the water’s edge, and only 
at low tide was there any intervening ground on 
which the alligators could sprawl 
about. It was low tide when 
we arrived, and we saw numbers 
of the dreadful creatures every- 
where. We were over five miles 
from the mill, but the wharf was 
connected with civilization by 
a light railway, on which ran 
the funniest little locomotive and 
covered-in truck that you ever 
saw. We made up our minds 
to practically live on the boat, 
and to go backwards and _for- 
wards on the little train, which 
had been placed at our disposal 
by the directors of the mill com- 
pany. I am bound to tell you 
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opportunity in the abstract. I Richmond. Well, on the second day— 


had discovered that she had one 
weakness, which was an extraordinary fondness 
for orchids ; and as we were going where I knew 
orchids abounded, I felt that if there was 
anything in her argument I should be able to 
judge of it now. 

You must know that the Proserpine River is 
renowned for other things besides orchids. It 
is famous as an abode of alligators. Of course, 


the jubilations took place only 
at night—we went orchid-hunting. This, 
you will remember, was where I was going 
to distinguish myself. The undergrowth was 
horribly thick and difficult. The whole thing 
was beastly tropical, and as hot as you could 
wish your worst enemy to be. The vines and 
creepers caught your toes and tripped you up, 
the nettles, stung( youn (hands; and while you 
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were holding on like grim death to a branch of 
scrub-tree the bull-ants came and bit your 
fingers till they raised white lumps. 

I didn’t know much about orchids or about 
orchid-gathering, but Tottie directed me from 
safe distances. At length she espied a bloom 
about which she began to rave extravagantly. 
She said she could get sixty pounds for a single 
one in Melbourne, and if I could get it for her 
she would give me the first waltz at the dance 
on the last night of our stay there. Now, I had 
been reckoning on that waltz anyway, so I 
didn’t count that much of an_ incentive. 
Besides, this wretched bloom that she had 
found was at the very end of a tangled mass of 
vine and creeper, suspended on a very slight 
branch, and right overhanging the river-bank. 
I had not failed to notice that it was low tide, 
too; but as all appeared to be safe I started to 
climb the tree, pulling myself up by the vines. 

“Here,” said I 
to myself, “is my 
chance !” 

She had persisted 
all the morning in 
saying that she 
would have nothing 
to do with a man 
unless he had done 
something of which 
he and his own 
friends really might 
be proud—he must 
have “ proved him- 
self,” she said. 
Then she went on 
to say that she 
thought an orchid 
was ever so much 
lovelier than a 
laurel. To the man 
whom she should 
place above all 
others, who had 
won her admira- 
tion, she would give, 
not a laurel leaf, but 
an orchid flower. 
Of course, I began 
about the matter 
of opportunity, 
urging, too, that a 
man should not be 
loved for the little 
things he had done 
or might do, but 
for what he really 
was. Still, you 
know what it is to 

Vol. xvi;—69- 


“| HURTLED THROVGH THE AIR,” 


attempt to argue with a pretty woman; you may 
as well give in at once. Yet I thought of what 
she had said as I climbed after that champion 
bloom. 

Alas! that honeyed words should ever tempt 
aman to rashness! No sooner had I reached 
the end of the branch than I realized my folly. 
The bloom was growing in the fork of two 
pieces that were little more than twigs, right 
over the river-bank, and there, on the mud-spit 
below, was stretched a tremendous shape that I 
knew only too well! How I had overlooked 
the monstrous thing I could not tell. But 
the tempter was near me, whispering insidi- 
ously, ‘Here is your opportunity!” I called 
back to Miss Tottie that there was a 
fearful beast underneath me, and she turned 
pale when she saw where I was. She 
called out for me to come back, and said, 
when she saw that I persevered towards the 
flower, that she 
“did not want the 
thing, and she 
would not have it 
if I got it.” Still 
I struggled on to- 
wards that tender 
bloom and smelt 
its wondrous frag- 
rance as I shook 
the petals with my 
climbing. Then 
there came a crash, 
and in a moment 
I hurtled through 
the air and down 
into the horrible 
slimy mud. The 
vines by which I 
had been clinging 
had given way, and 
I had come down 
—without the 
orchid. Down to 
greater peril, too, 
than the mere re- 
sult of falling, for 
there was the alli- 
gator to be 
reckoned with. 
With scarce a 
glance behind me 
I struggled to my 
feet and rushed up 
the bank. 

When I fell 
Miss Tottie had 
come round on 
to the top of the 
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bank just close to where I had escaped, and 
I expected to hear a warning shout as I 
clambered in her direction away from the 
alligator. Instead of that, I saw her break into 
uncontrollable fits of laughter, pointing mean- 
while down the bank up which I had come. 
Looking back in surprise I saw, not an alligator, 
as I had thought, but an old, gnarled log, mud- 
streaked with the tidal waters of the river ! 

I felt a little under my usual height, and did 
not look Miss Tottie’s way for several minutes. 
Then I walked quietly by her side towards the 


arrangement was rather crowded, I had ridden 
on the engine with him, and had even persuaded 
the driver to show me which handles to turn to 
secure the proper result—to start, to put on 
speed, and to stop. On this particular after- 
noon the driver was ina state which indicated 
that he was scarcely to be trusted with the 
safety of such precious freight as I had charge 
of. He had been going to and fro all day, 
and every time he went on the boat he 
secured a “nip,” with the result that he 
was rather inclined to leave the driving of 


From a) 


boat, where I hoped soon to get into some clean 
things. My lady was kind. She said mine was 
a common mistake, so difficult was it to tell the 
difference between an alligator and a log like 
that in those parts. I did not contradict. 
Besides, 1 had had my “opportunity.” 

It was the fourth day of our sojourn among 
the sugar-growers. The preparations for the 
great banquet were complete. Our party from 
the boat had been up at the mill during the 
afternoon. We had seen the great rollers started, 
and the shredders tearing the cane to pieces. 
Miss Tottie’s guardians remained for the rest of 
the evening as the guests of the directors at the 
chairman’s residence, while the two young ladies 
and myself returned to the boat to dress for the 
banquet which was to take place in the great 
sugar-store room. 

As I mentioned before, we people living on 
the boat had been going backwards and for- 
wards to the mill by the little train. There was 
only one man in charge of the engine—the 
driver ; he managed without any stoker. On 
more than one occasion, when the little truck 


A DISTANT VIEW OF TKE PROSERPINE SUGAR-MILL, 


(Photo. 


the engine all to me. However, we got down 
to the boat in safety and retired to dress. 
The banquet commenced at seven o’clock, and 
it was just six as we reappeared, all conven- 
tionally clad, ready for the run up to the 
mill. 

Imagine our feelings when we saw our driver 
lying dead-drunk on the floor of the truck and 
taking up all the available room! Only an hour 
before the banquet commenced, and two 
columns of political utterance to be sent without 
fail to my paper that night! No matter how 
much my companions cared, I must be there. 
They were going for pleasure; I was on 
urgent duty. I ran to the engine and saw 
by the gauge that our friend on the truck 
had allowed the boiler to run_ short of 
the proper amount of water. Still, I reckoned 
there was enough to carry us up to the 
mill. I invited the two girls to come on the 
engine, which they did with much holding up of 
silk skirts and dainty stepping. They thought 
it a great joke, this-driving up to the mill on our 
own account: |, {It (was)(quite an adventure,” 
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they said. Little did they know how limited 
was my knowledge of engine-driving. Secretly, 
I was shaking in my shoes. I didn’t know quite 
how far that water in the boiler was going to carry 
us, and I wasn’t at all sure about many points 
that an engine-driver ought to be well up in. 

Anyway, we started, and well do I remember 
how, in trying to keep the silks and things from 
the heat of the engine fire, I burnt, or rather 
scorched, my own garments in a most distress- 
ing fashion. I wondered what I should look 
like when I got up to the mill—that is, if I ever 
did get there. We must get along at a fair 
pace, I thought, if that water was going to last, 
so we ran ata good speed after the first mile. 
The arrangements were rather primitive, for I 
remember clearly that half-way to the mill 
there were slip-rails which, when put up, com- 
pleted a boundary fence right across the line. I 
remember, too, that when we 
reached this fence I realized I 
was not sufficiently familiar with 
the engine to be sure that I 
could stop her within any given 
distance. In fact, I saw that we 
were going to run into the slip- 
rails whether we liked it or not, 
so to save any bother I put on 
full speed, and we dashed right 
through the fence. 

When the girls screamed at 
the shock of the collision, and 
asked why I had not stopped to 
take the rails down, I explained 
that there really was not time. 
By now, having had my own 
inefficiency pointed out rather 
plainly to myself, I was fearfully 
nervous. I actually forgot all 
about my scorched trousers. I 
didn’t even look at Tottie, but 
got a glimpse of her sister’s face, 
and that was pretty white. I 
think they both rather wished 
they hadn’t come, but I hadn’t 
quite forgotten all about that 
“opportunity” business. The 
thought of it came to me just as 
I saw that drunken fellow on the 
truck, and that was why I had been 
glad that Miss Tottie agreed to 
come on the engine. I was not 
quite so glad after we had run 
through that fence, for I guessed 
what she was feeling like. More- 
over, that blessed engine had been 
priming at the funnel for some 
time, and I wasn’t any too sure of 
what was going to happen from 


moment to moment. But we sped along at a 
decent pace, and I kept a grip on the lever 
and looked ahead. We covered the distance 
in a deal less than half an hour—about fifteen 
minutes, as a matter of fact—though it seemed 
a good deal longer to me. The directors came 
running out to see who could be driving the 
engine in evening dress. 

The girls were taken charge of by their aunt, 
while I was left to explain the situation. The 
inert driver was pulled off the truck and handed 
over to someone to be dealt with at a more 
convenient season. Suddenly the engine began 
to shoot out steam from a valve; then she 
began to “purr.” “Stand clear, all of you!” 
shouted the mill manager, excitedly ; and we 
did, just in time. We had got only thirty yards 
away when, with a deafening report, the boiler 
burst. I had omitted to mention to the 
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directors about having driven with the boiler 
nearly empty, and this was the result.* 

When Tottie asked me if I knew that the 
boiler had been without sufficient water, I had 


to tell her the truth. 
how I could think 
of driving her at 
such fearful risk. 
The engine-driver 
was dismissed, but 
we had not heard the 
last of him. They 
gota newengine and 
a new driver. Then 
one day, inadrunken 
frenzy, the driver 
who had been dis- 
missed got on the 
engine, thrust his 
successor toone side, 
and drove the engine 
and a long line of 
cane-trucks down a 
steep incline. He 
killed the new man, 
smashed the engine 
and all the rolling- 
stock to bits, and 
escaped himself 
* Reports 
litle journe 
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THE, AUTHOR FROM THE BOAT TO THE 
From a Photo. by Lyne Brown. 


with scarcely a scratch. 


Three months after we 


had arrived back in Brisbane we heard that 


She said she didn’t know slaughter. 


“IT WAS AN ORCHID FLOWER,” 


our intoxicated friend had been sentenced to 
fifteen years’ imprisonment on a charge of man- 
He is safe for ten years more yet. 


At any rate, he is 
not driving engines. 

I was sitting in 
my study one warm 
evening, thinking 
that I could do with 
another trip —any- 
where to escape the 
intense heat—when 
the maid brought me 
ina little pink letter. 
I looked at the writ- 
ing long before I 
opened the envelope 
—as we are told 
women always do. 
There wasa fragrance 
about the paper that 
seemed strangely 
familiar. At length 
I opened the deli- 
cate little cover, and 
something fell 
out softly on to 
the table. It was 
an orchid flower. I 
believe in opportu- 
nity now, 


AMONG THE PIGMIES. 


By Lieut.-CoLone J. J. Harrison. 


After an arduous journey, Lieut.-Colonel Harrison penetrated into the great Ituri Forest, made 


friends with the strange tribes of pigmies living there, and finally persuaded a number of them to 
come to England with him—the first members of this remarkable race to reach the country. 


In 


these articles the author sets forth his experiences among the “little people,” his own striking 
photographs accompanying the descriptions. 


Mg FTER long and tedious marches, 
there being nothing to shoot on the 
way, we at last reached a small, 
muddy stream, and, knowing that 
we must by this be in the best of 
country, we decided to make our 
camp here, and so by degrees get 


the okapi 
permanent 
friendly with the little people and win their 


confidence. Unless we could do this, and get 
them to hunt with us, it was quite clear we 
should never get sight of the mysterious okapi 
or go far out of camp without losing our way. 

Accordingly, we went through our usual per- 
formance, getting them to dance, and loading 
them up with presents. At the same time we 
begged them, through our small interpreter, to 
return at daylight to take 
us hunting. 

The first photograph 
shows one of their little 
encampments, with a 
troop of children and a 
native chief, who looks 
decidedly uncomfortable 
under the cold scrutiny 
of the camera. At this 
village our. luck was to 
change. I had been 
very careful never to 
travel with rifles carried 
in sight, only keeping 
out a shot-gun to collect 
specimens en route. 
This I found interested 
the pigmies, and many 
would follow in order 
to watch me shoot hawks 
or bats; the latter they 
would always retrieve, 
no matter how dark 


Il. 


or dense the forest. We experienced no better 
luck for some time, as our f.iends always 
seemed to get scared during the nights, which 
meant that they made themselves scarce in 
the morning. Getting tired of this, and con- 
cluding we were now well into the country of 
the okapi, we decided to wait quietly, in hopes 


that our timid visitors would return. During 
our last two or three marches the two 
donkeys had got terribly bitten by a 


large fly which swarmed round in hundreds, 
we ourselves having to use large branches 
of shrubs to keep them off. All along the 
ground was covered with various kinds 
of ferns—one especially handsome, while two 
sorts of orchids hung on every tree. To our 
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great joy, about the second morning we heard 
the whole forest resounding with singing and 
blowing of horns. The noise increased, till at 
last we found our wishes realized—the pigmy 
hunters had come in to take us out in search of 
okapi! From that hour we became the greatest 
friends. The little people trusted us so com- 
pletely that even their women would come and 
go by themselves whenever they might want 
any little article—a unique mark of confidence 
among them. Shortly after the inhabitants 
of two or three other villages we had passed 
all came in, and after running up shelters 
said they had come to hunt with the white 
man. 

It was with great interest that we made our 
first formal visit to one of their primitive 
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A TYPICAL PIGMY VILLAGE—‘‘ THEY ARE HIDDEN AWAY IN ALMOST INACCESSIBLE PLACES, SO 
THAT NO ONE COULD APPROACH THEM UNAWARES.” 


From a) 


villages, seen in the above photograph. The 
whole pigmy nation seems to be split up into 
small tribes of say sixty or seventy, who each 
obey their own chief. They live an entirely 
wandering life, like our gipsies. A dozen shelters 
of branches and leaves form a village, several 
persons of all ages dwelling together. The huts 
measure about seven feet in diameter and four 
feet high. They are hidden away in almost 
inaccessible places, so that no one could ever 
approach them unawares. On our visits we hardly 
ever carried arms, but generally cameras only. 
Neither inside nor out could I ever discover 
anything more valuable than a big clay cook- 
ing pot and curious-shaped branches with 
three or four arms which formed a kind of 
Tustic seat. Whether they owned any other 
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property or not I cannot say; if so, they never 
allowed us to see it. 

On non-hunting days—that is, when the little 
people had killed game the day before and had 
a royal feast—we would organize a big dance. 
I have seen natives dance in ‘all parts of the 
world, but nothing to surpass the agility of these 
little people, who are taught to dance almost 
before they can run. It is wonderful to watch 
seventy or eighty men, women, and children 
circling in and out, round and round, always 
keeping the tom-toms in their centre, every foot 
along the whole line moving together, and every 
toss of the heads and twist of the bodies being 
executed with military precision. How interest- 
ing it would be to follow them in their own 
dialect through all the plays and scenes these 
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dances depict! There are the funeral and 
wedding dance, the hunting and wrestling dance 
(a curious dance in which they try to throw each 
other by the interlocking of legs), the fetish 
dance, war dance, monkey dance—executed 
almost in a sitting position—and many more 
too numerous to name. Dancing seems to be 
their only source of pleasure, and many an 
hour is spent over it. The rest of the day 
they sit and drag themselves about as if too ill 
to move ; not a vestige of work will they do, 
and washing and walking are the bugbears of 
life. As usual among savages, the women are 
looked upon merely as beasts of burden. They 
must do all the cooking, tend the fires, fetch 
wood and water,-and generally attend to the 
comfort! of\'theiry lords andmasters. - Marriages 
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are contracted at the early age of eight, the 
lady being purchased by the giving of so 
many spears and bows and arrows to the 
father, as may be agreed on. When the 
last spear of the price has been paid—and not 
before —the gentleman can claim his bride. 
Monogamy is the rule ; pigmies can very seldom 
afford to buy more than one wife. Hair- 
dressing is a great art among them. Nearly as 
many patterns are cut on the head as there are 
grades of colour. The bristles of the red pig 
are their favourite headdress and earring ; these 
they twist up into small bunches and tie in tufts 
to their hair. 

The whole population suffers from a terrible 
cough, which is not to be wondered at con- 
sidering their hard life. They get nearly eight 
months’ rain every year; they over-eat them- 
selves when they have a successful hunt, fol- 


lowed by days of starvation ; and they drink . 


water full of every germ imaginable, and breathe 
air saturated with malaria. They seldom talk 
and hardly ever smile ; their life generally ends 
between thirty-five and forty. Their food is 
entirely meat, as they refuse to cultivate the 
ground. Small-pox makes terrible raids among 
them, and for many weeks 
a diet of rats, mice, and 
such-like animals is - their 
only food. In spite of 
everything, however, they 
are quick and nimble 
hunters, displaying great 
pluck. Running right 
under an elephant, they 
will drive a poisoned spear 
into him, following his trail 
for hours till he dies. 

A short description of 
a day’s hunting with the 
pigmies may be of interest. 
At daylight some hundred 
and thirty men would 
assemble, all armed with 
spears or bows and 
arrows, while a few would 
be leading tiny mongrel dogs with a bell attached 
to their necks. They are used when the trackers 
are at fault, to recover the: spoor. Setting out 
in single file we would go some twelve miles, 
when a halt would be made and necessary 
instructions given. My pigmy friends would 
then extend right and left in a long line, driving 
the whole animal life of the forest before them. 
Directly any game is started the man immedi- 
ately behind blows his hunting-whistle as a 
signal for the men on each side to rush forward 
and encircle the animal before it gets clear, 
spearing it as it attempts to rush past. Unfortu- 
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nately our orders that they were to kill nothing 
but okapi were always disobeyed, and our hopes 
would be dashed again and again on finding our 
prey was only a pig or small deer. 

After a few days’ hunting it became quite 
clear that no white man stood a chance of shoot- 
ing an okapi, and the two skins I brought back 
were terribly mauled by being hacked and cut 
up at once by these demon hunters. After 
many hunts we succeeded in getting three kinds 
of pig and several small antelope, but all we 
ever saw of a living okapi was its spoor. 

Knowing the rains were due and with storms 
hovering all round us, we unwillingly had to 
make up our minds to return. Our little friend, 
Mongongu, had meanwhile sung our praises to 
all the forest, and a small party of six expressed 
their willingness to travel for a few moons “to 
see the white master’s country.” Their names 
were: Chief Bokane, age thirty-five; Matuka, 
twenty-three ; Mafutiminga, twenty-two; and 
Mongongu, eighteen ; the ladies being Amuriape, 
thirty-two, and Kuacke, twenty-two. This in- 
trepid band are depicted in the following 
illustration. 

While hunting some of our friends disappeared 
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for a few days, when we afterwards discovered 
they had news of a Belgian caravan passing 
alons the outskirts of the forest, so gathering a 
small force they ambushed it, put the soldiers 
to flight, and killed seventeen porters, looting 
the whole of the goods and then retiring into 
their forest strongholds. The pigmies, however, 
never steal from one another, but delight in - 
raiding other villages, the natives being frightened 
to death of them. They are blessed with 
wonderful teeth, being able to crunch up bones 
with ease—a pastime they are particularly fond © 
of. Another°oddcustom “is ‘that they never 
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bother to skin an animal before cooking ; they 
cut it into chunks and stick it into the pot, hair, 
skin, and all! Smoking is much _ practised 
among them, charcoal or dead leaves being 
powdered up and inserted at the end of a long 
bamboo cane, which is then handed round. 
Two or three whiffs of this pungent smoke are 
generally enough to set each one off coughing. 

Should the hunters kill a large animal some 
miles from their village, a council is held to 
consider whether they shall move the beast to 
the village or the village to the beast—nearly as 
easy a process ! 

It was with great regret I turned my back on 
the forest and the small people, whose friendship 
we had won and who had behaved so well to us 
in every way. Travelling thirty miles a day 
soon brought us back to our kind friends at 
Irumu. Here one of our donkeys got badly 
tipped up by a tame pig, which sealed the 
porkers’ fate, all of them being slain and eaten 
by the soldiers in revenge ! 

At Irumu we spent two days, to dry skins and 
get all ready for our long trek home. Our 
pigmies had, by the kindness of our host, been 
provided with old soldiers’ shirts and hats, the 
latter being especially necessary, as, owing to 
their always living in the shade of the forest, the 
sun is most dangerous to these little people. 
Having booked all the villages, mileage, and 
times on march, we were able to push along 
splendidly, the great difficulty always being 
to find out how far villages or water are 
distant. 

‘The next photograph shows a group of 
soldiers’ wives in a wayside village, waiting for 
their food allowances, consisting of grain and 
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bananas, which are contained in the mattress- 
like bags in the foreground. 

The presence of the pigmies made trekking a 
very serious business, for on their account we 
had to try and do the long eight and ten-hour 
marches out of the sun, ‘This entailed starting 
before daylight and arriving often long after dark. 
It was hard work also, as we gave up all the 
donkeys to them, so that they could ride, walk, 
or be carried in hammocks as they wished. I 
certainly never came across a pluckier lot of 
people, for, however tired they might be, they 
would always say they would go on, to sleep at 
the village the white master wanted to. 

Two days out from Irumu we had to cross 
a deep and rapid-flowing stream, spanned by a 
most ingenious bridge. Structures of poles being 
erected on each bank, long creepers were strung 
across, to which was hung a swinging bridge. We 


. tried to get a donkey over the bridge, with dis- 


astrous results, so finatly we had to swim them 
over the water. We were very lucky in missing 
the dust-storms and rain, which for hours every 
day used to surround us. 

The first photo. on the next page shows the 
arrival of our pigmies at Mahagi. The night 
before arriving there was spent on the hills 
above, where it was so bitterly cold that we 
were unable to sleep, and had to get up, dress, 
and walk about till it was light enough to start 
marching. Through a delayed letter we suffered 
a great disappointment, as we expected to find 
an iron boat awaiting us on the lake, but as it 
was not there we determined to trek two days 
more into Wadelai. Here we found our boat, 
which was not big enough to carry half a ton of 
baggage, one donkey, and about eighteen people. 

Luckily, how- 


ever, we were 
able to requisi- 
tion three 


“perokes,” so 
that nothing had 
to be left behind. 
After four days’ 
sailing and row- 
ing we reached 
Dufile, where we 
had to leave the 
river owing to 
the rapids below. 
With only one 
donkey among 
the lot of us, we 
had a tiring two 
days’ march, the 
sun being terribly 
hot. However, 
we reached Kaya 
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again in safety, where we found another iron boat 
awaiting us. Into this we soon packed, and 
a few hours brought us to Redjaf, where the 
Belgian steamer was waiting. 

Having put all our little people on board to 
go direct to Lado, we ourselves sailed on the 
iron boat for Gondokoro, where we wanted to 
purchase some goods. On the journey we came 
across a party of Uganda nat stealing 
bananas from a garden on a Belgian island. 
Giving chase, we had an exciting race. The 
poachers threw overboard all the bananas and 
potatoes to 
lighten their 
“peroke,” but as 
we gradually 
overhauled them 
they at last took 
to the water and 
swam ashore. 
We captured the 
“peroke ” and 
took her to Gon- 
dokoro, thus 
making sure of 
the right men 
being caught and 
punished, as 
they’ could not 
afford to lose a 
valuable boat. 

We reached 
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Lado the same night, and 
had to wait two nights tor 
our steamer, which had 
stuck on a sand-bank. I 
took several photographs, 
one showing a magnifi- 
cent collection of ivory 
belonging to the State. 

Our little people were 
delighted with the steamer 
—indeed, everything they 
saw charmed them. Leav- 
ing Khartoum, where they 
were made much of, the 
railway was the next thing 
to delight niy diminutive 
charges. A few more days 
saw us safe in Cairo, all 
well excepting the old 
lady, who suffered a good 
deal from some old 
wounds. Leaving them 
in Cairo for three weeks 
to recruit, I proceeded to England, where 
the others followed me, after enjoying the 
voyage exceedingly. Directly they landed they 
became great favourites with everyone and were 
feted on every hand ; among other things they 
were honoured by a visit to Buckingham Palace, 
tea on the Terrace of the House of Commons, 
and visits to the Zoo, where they recognised 
many old friends among the animals there. How 
interesting it would be to hear them describiny 
the wonders they have seen to their friends on 
their return home to their native wilds ! 
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THE LAND OF GOLD. 


By P, FRENZENY. 


In Central America there exists to-day a land reputed to be a veritable El Dorado, yet closed to 

the white man by the hostility of its Indian occupants and the deadly climate. ‘ Here,” writes the 

author, “is the story of how my friend Brady and I dared the dangers of the unknown and 
penetrated into this mysterious Land of Gold, and what befell us therein.” 


E made a thorough inspection of the 
valley from the cliff’s edge, and then 
set about finding some way of getting 
down. After a long search we 
found a rift, a kind of chimney in 
the granite wall, down which we might get to 
the valley below. It was dangerous work, en- 
cumbered as we were with prospectors’ tools, 
rifle, blankets, and a few provisions, and we 
were glad to sit down at the river bank to take 
a brief rest. The water was low, leaving the 
banks of bluish clay and gravel beneath fully 
exposed and easy of access. 

Pick and shovel were soon at -work, and, 
using our tin 
pannikin for a 
‘“\eradle;? we 
looked out for 
“colour.” It was 
my first experi- 
ence, and when 
the yellow specks 
appeared in the 
dirt at the bottom 
of the tin I re- 
alized what the 
“prospectors’ 
crave” and the 
““gold fever” 
meant. 

We tried four 
or five different 
places with the 
same favourable 
result, and in less 
than an hour had 
a good  dessert- 
spoonful of the 
yellow pins’-heads, 
barely scraping 
the surface of the 
gravel. 

“This will do 
for a sample,” said 
Brady, and, point- 
ing with his finger 
towards the flat- 
topped hills, ‘ It’s 
there it came from 
and it’s over there 
we have to look 
for the ‘pay dirt.’ 


“WE MADE A THOROUGH INSPECTION OF THE VALLEY FR 


Let the stuff in the river alone—we can’t carry 
away much of that—and what we have is a 
sufficient sample for our purpose.” 

Keeping under cover of the shrubs we crossed 
over to the flat-topped hills and entered one of 
the cuts. The steep sides showed plainly the 
alternate layers of tufa, volcanic ashes, and 
interspersed gravels, capped by a thick stratum 
of basalt. 

Brady put his hand on my shoulder and asked 
me what I then thought a most absurd question : 
“ Have you ever been in Tuolumne County ?” 

“Never!” I said; “and neither do I wish to 
go there if it looks as wild and desolate as the 
place we are in 
now.” a 

“Never mind 
the desolation,” he 
cred. “This is 
a hundred times 
better than Table 
Mountain and all 
the diggings in the 
Stanislas Valley. 
A stream from a 
ten-inch nozzle 
will make the gold 
simply ooze out 
from these hills, 
take my word for 
it. Its of little 
use to dig or 
scrape; Iam satis- 
fied of that with- 
out driving a pick 
into the gravel. 
Just for the fun of 
the thing, look 
down at your feet.” 

We were stand- 
ing on a bank of 
coarse gravel at 
the time, and, sure 
enough, I picked 
up a piece of 
crumbling quartz 
with a nugget the 
size of a filbert 
embedded in it. 

“T wonder if 

the Frenchman 


churns pporl'> found his — way 
Google 
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here,” I said, “or whether he found another 
place where you have only to stoop down to 
pick up chunks of gold ?” 

In several places we found traces of former 
workings. Props of timber had been put up in 
two or three excavations to prevent the caving 
in of the sides, undoubtedly the work of Indians. 
A torn piece of fincly-woven matting and a 
rudely-shaped scraper or shovel made out of 
hard wood had been left or forgotten by the 
diggers many years ago. 

We decided to remain overnight and resume 
our explorations early the next morning. 
Wrapped in our blankets we passed the night 
comfortably enough until towards morning, 
when the cold made itself felt. Brady was 
shaking and shivering with fever, and I went to 
gather a few dry sticks to build a small fire to 
prepare a hot drink of coffee. I took the utmost 
pains to prevent the smoke rising in the air, in 
order to avoid detection. 

We explored a second chasm between the 
hills, and coming on a bank of gravel and clay 
that had fallen recently from the sides found 
two handfuls of nuggets varying in size from a 
pea to a hazelnut. 

The excitement and exertion told on my 
friend, weakened by the fever, to such an extent 
that I proposed to postpone our ascending the 
mountain slopes to locate the reefs till some 
other time, and to return to the shelter and 
comparative comfort of our camp. 

I discovered a place in the granite wall much 
easier to climb than the one we had come down 
by, and we reached our asylum in the afternoon. 
It was high time, for my companion was indeed 
in a sad plight. 

From this moment our good luck deserted us, 
and a rapid succession of events led me to 
remember the sinister Indian prediction that the 
white man who came to the Gold Mountains 
would never return to tell his own people of it. 

It was still dark when I woke up from a 
restless sleep and oppressive dreams. ‘The 
transition from night to day in these latitudes is 
a very short one, and the grey light of the 
morning spread rapidly over the eastern sky. 
Was it part of a dream or was it real, this 
moaning, weird chant from far off that struck 
my ear? I sat up and listened. ‘There it came 
again through the still morning air. What 
could it be? I called Brady Wy name, and, 
receiving no reply, moved over to where he had 
laid down, huddled up in his blanket. The 
place was empty ! 

Creeping out of the hut I called loudly for 
him. There was no answer, but the same 
droning sound came again through the morning 
mist. I took my revolver, clambered through 
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the gap, and went down the hill, directed by 
the sound. In the cold grey light of the morn- 
ing a figure swaying to and fro stood in the 
creek, muttering an old music-hall ditty of the 
“ Bella Union,” in San Francisco. 

It was Brady—hatless, his eyes staring wildly, 
drops of perspiration pouring from his face, a 
convulsive trembling shaking his whole frame. 
The man was in a raving delirium, brought on 
by the fever and inordinate doses of quinine. 
He held our pick in his hands and dealt out 
furious blows at the rock, never ceasing the 
horrible chant. I called him by his name. 
At first he did not recognise me, and lifted 
the pick to strike, but, suddenly dropping it, got 
hold of me with both arms and, dancing round, 
shouted, “Old chap, ten millions would not buy 
it; the reef is not for sale.” 

He began to talk wildly ; he had to go to the 
telegraph office at once to send a message to his 
wife, another to his old mother in Ireland ; they 
would be so happy, everybody would be happy, 
it wouldn’t be his fault if they weren't, and 
there was no pal like his pal. ‘Then came that 
wretched music-hall ditty again, till at last he 
sank down limp and inert. I couldn't help it, 
the tears ran down my checks, and I propped 
him up against a boulder and ran up to the hut 
to get the last few drops of brandy we had left. 
It was with great difficulty I got him back to 
our camp, where he lay for hours muttering his 
wild talk until, utterly exhausted, he fell into a 
long, lethargic sleep. 

Some strong, nourishing broth would do a lot 
of good to the sick man, and so I took the rifle 
and went out to have a shot at some of the, 
maranos (a small wild hog) that frequented the 
valley. 1 came across a couple rooting near the 
creek, and taking aim pulled the trigger, when 
the bullet jammed in the rifle, causing the 
charge to explode backwards, blowing out the 
breech-block, and shattering the neck of the stock 
into fragments. A pin or splinter inflicted a 
severe gash over my left eye and my face was 
badly burnt by the explosion. ‘he weapon was 
beyond repair, and I threw it away in the 
thickest part of the dense shrub 

We had to be content with a dish of our dried 
meat for supper, and, feeling little disposed to 
sleep, 1 sat down by the dying embers of the 
fire to smoke a pipe. The idol on its stone 
seat, lit up by the rays of the moon, flitting and 
playing weirdly on the cruel mouth and stony 
eyes, seemed to threaten me. I felt oppressed 
and despondent, with a foreboding of evil to 
come in the near future. I looked at my com- 
panion, hollow-eyed, haggard, weak, the mere 
shadow of his former self, stretched out under 
the blanket ithat icoveréd him like a shroud. 
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The deep silence of the night was broken by 
a faint roll of thunder far away and high up in 
the Sierra. I hesitated to trust my ears, and 
listened with bated breath. There it came 
again, a second time, louder and nearer. A few 
clouds racing in the sky hid the moon, and 
some drops of rain pattered on the leaves over- 
head. .A flash and a loud roll of thunder rever- 
berated through the mountains, heralding in the 
rainy season fully a week or two ahead of the 
usual time. In a few days every trickling stream 
or babbling brook would be turned into a raging 
torrent, every ravine rendered impassable by the 
swirling waters, and the tablelands turned into 
treacherous quagmires. It would be a’ race for 
life to get out of the mountains before egress 
was rendered impossible by the merciless rains 
and floods. 

Brady, unaware of what had taken place in 
the night, spoke of starting on our second 
exploration of the Gold Mountains. I couldn't 
help admiring the man’s indomitable will when 
I looked at his attenuated frame and haggard 
countenance. 

“Leave the mountains and all the rest in 
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resting the other hand on a boulder, I found 
a smnall, white cylinder under my palm. I 
examined it, dropped the pannikin, and felt as 
Robinson Crusoe must have felt when he saw 
the footprints in the sand. It was the stump of 
a half-burnt cigarette, such as the Indians make 
of the tender leaves that cover the ear of the 
maize, and must have been dropped or forgotten 
by an Indian, as we two never smoked cigarettes. 
Had the Indians become aware of our presence 
and were they on our track, or was it only a 
solitary hunter that had passed here ? 

They had given us a fair warning on two 
previous occasions not to persist in our advance ; 
it could hardly be expected that the third time, 
finding us so near the jedlously-guarded region, 
they would content themselves with simply order- 
ing us to go back. We would fall easy victims 
to an ambush, and it was only to the negligence 
or forgetfulness of the prowling Indian, who 
had left the half-burnt cigarette on the rock, 
that we owed a respite of impending doom. 
The scout might have seen us when we were 
working in the river, or the smoke of the fire I 
had made in the hills, and have viven the alarm. 


CAUTIOUSAY WH CKEYT TO THE EDGE OF THE PLATEAU AND LOOKED OVER. 


“peace, my dear Brady,” I said; “ what we must 
do without delay is to clear out of these 
mountains and hills before it is too late.” And 
I told him what had happened in the night. 

“A day more or less won't make much 
difference,” he pleaded. “ Our search will have 
been a thorough one, and then home we go.” 

Reluctantly I consented, and it was decided 
that we should start after breakfast. I went 
down the hill to the creek to get some water, 
and stooped down to fill the tin pannikin when, 


Fortunately the stony and sun-parched ground 
showed no footprints, and as we had always 
taken great care to leave no trace behind we 
were not in immediate danger of being dis- 
covered. It was lucky we hadn’t started on 
our second trip to the valley to complete our 
explorations. I don’t think we should have 
reached our camp alive. 

We lay quiet and kept a strict watch, till in the 
afternoon the raucous screech of the quezal bird 
and an answering note put g us on on eur SBRle 
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Cautiously we crept to the edge of the 
plateau and looked over. Sure enough at the 
foot of the hill were a dozen or more Indians, 
some armed with guns, others with bows and 
arrows and their huge knives. They were even 
then examining the ground to discover signs of 
our presence, and apparently baffled and 
divided in opinion, judging from their gestures. 
Some of them left 
and went down the 
valley ; three or four 
began to ascend the 
hill. ‘They were half- 
way up when they 
suddenly stood still. 
The leader, who had 
remained below, 
began to gesticulate 
wildly with uplifted 
arms and called them 
back. ‘They ran down 
the hill very fast and 
the whole yroup left 
in haste and con- 
fusion, following the 
small valley at the 
foot of the hill. The 
stone god had _ pro- 
tected us, and the 
traditional fear and 
awe of his power had 
kept the Indians 
from approaching the 
sacred site. ‘Their 
minds, perhaps, were 
made easy by the 
anticipation that rains 
and storms would 
deal with the in- 
truders and destroy 
them, or that the tale 
of the scout was an 
unreliable one, and 
that he had been 
mistaken. At all 
events, they gave up 
all pursuit, and, strange to say, I was very sorry 
afterwards that they did. 

It would have been madness after this to put 
a foot in the valley even had there been time to 
do so, After a night of storm and rain we bade 
farewell to our stone god, leaving our pro- 
spector’s tools under his care, and packed our 
gold-dust, with the remnant of the sun-dried meat 
and the coffee essence the good Alcalde had 
given us, in a saddle-bag. The accident to the 
rifle deprived us of the means to procure game, 
and we had to depend on our small store of 
provisions to sustain life. I carried the load 
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strapped on my back, led the mule through the 
gap, hoisted Brady into the saddle, and waded 
through the swollen creek, whose waters, limpid 
and clear a day ago, were now rushing red and 
muddy over the rocks. 

Our progress was necessarily slow on account 
of my friend’s pitiable condition, and fraught 
with danger and ever-increasing difficulties on 
account of the grow- 
ing viclence of storms 


and rain. At times 
it became my ardent 
wish to meet the 


Indians we had taken 
so much pains to 
avoid, but we never 
saw a trace of them. 

I copy from a diary 
the few entries I jot- 
ted down at the time 
to give a glimpse at 
the desperate, and 
sometimes utterly 
hopeless, situation we 
were in :— 


April 12th.—Gave Brady 
the last few grains of 
quinine, Had to go 
back to cross the 
stream in ravine 
higher up. Rain till 
sunrise. 

April 18th.—Lost three 
cays to find road 
again. Made little 
headway, but made 
up for it travelling 
on the tableland. We 
are out of the Maya 
Sierra. Worst part 
of road to come. 

April 19th.—Worst storm 
in the night. Soaked, 
no sleep. I wonder 
if I can get Brad 
out alive ? Too weak 
to keepin the saddle. 
I have to hold him 
up or he would slide 
down. Glad I made 
sketches of landmarks when we came through the 
first time. Tlalf rations of our dried meat only food. 

April 2oth.—Fain, rain now till noon, I make up my 
mind to get rid of the dust ; too heavy to carry the 
weight on my back. Will try it for a day longer. 
Wish we could see some of the Indians. Brady 
worse again. 

April 2tst.—Lay under shelter ot cliff; rain again till 
noon. Crossed ridge and tame to old camp of ours. 
Tried to get a shot with pistol at an agouti. Missed; 
but good luck and snake made up for it. 


I had better tell how this happened. After 
my unsuccessful attempt to shoot the agouti I 
made my wayecbackthrUugh, the brush, when 
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Icame on the most unexpected sight. On the 
ground lay a good-sized buck deer in the coils 
of an enormous boa. The hind legs had already 
disappeared between the wide-extended jaws of 
the reptile, which in the slow progress of de- 
glutition was fastened to its prey, and therefore 
helpless and deprived of defence. I approached 
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and shattered its head into shivers with a pistol- 

shot; a few squirms of the tail, the coils 

loosened, and all was over. The deer had been 
killed only a very short time, and I cut off the 
saddle and haunch and carried it to our camp. 

It was hard work to build a fire, everything 

being soaked and sodden, but at last I suc- 

ceeded and we had a good meal, such as we 
hadn’t had for many days. 
I resume the extracts from the diary :— 

April 24th.—Look at my memorandum book, and make 
out rough outline sketch of two peaks. We are on 
the regular trail now, and the Laguna must be not 
far « Brady is_a trifle better. I think we will 


get out after all. I have kept three or four pounds’ 
weight of our gold-dust, and put the rest under 


shelved rock near two immense amate trees. Can 
easily find it again. Getting worn out. My boots 
are nearly gone, and I am afraid the fever has got 
hold of me at last. The mule is nearly done for. 
Ate last of the venison. 


April 25th.—I have the chills badly. 
rain. Brady has been delirious again. 
breaking down. 


Terrible night of 
T am afraid 
Don't think we shall get out of it. 


ENUKMOUS HUA 


April 26th.—Thank God! I can see the Luguna. Give 
Brady the last of our coffee and a bit of dried meat 
for myself. 

April 27th.—Leave Brady under big shelf of rock, 
propped up. Take mule and make for two jacales 
(huts of Indians). They came out, frightened at 
first. I make them understand I want food and 
help. Take three of them back with me and they 
carry Brady to the huts. We are out of it, thank 


Heaven ! 


Once again we were seated in the courtyard of 
the Hotel d’Ultramar. ‘The fountain mingled 
its merry splashing with the clatter of heavy 
rain-drops on the roof. ‘Two turkey vultures, 
sheltered -by.the ‘chimmey-stack, were preening 
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their feathers, casting an occasional look of dis- 
appointment at us. 

We had come back from the audience granted 
to us by the President of the Republic, Rufino 
Barrios. He had listened attentively to the 
report of our exploration and became highly 
interested, asking a good many questions. With- 
out beating much about the bush he gave us to 
understand that, provided he became a partner 
at one-half interest in the prospective enterprise, 
as a private individual, he was ready, as the 
chief of the Government and for the benefit of 
the country, to give us his support and the 
concession to work the mines. 

A strong military escort would insure the 
safety of the expedition under the plausible 
pretext of an indispensable survey of the ill- 
defined boundary line of the Republic in the 
northern districts. . A company with the 
necessary capital to exploit the mines could be 
formed without any difficulty, but he would 
leave it to our own discretion to take the 
necessary steps. 

We left him full of hopes, almost certain of a 
successful _ ter- 
mination of our 
enterprise. 
Rufino Barrios 
was at the time 
engrossed might 
and main in the 
daring scheme 
of welding the 
five Central 
American Re- 
publics into one 
great federation, 
with himself at Eg, 
the head as Pre- Zi 4 
sident. He Anan 
staked his all g i it fis’ 
in the hazard- Pa 
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and paid the score with his life on the 
battlefield. 

The Government that came into power after- 
wards took a different view of matters, and when 
we approached a high official and asked him to 
give us the assistance Barrios had promised he 
plainly told us to clear out of his office. 

The following day we received a_letter with 
a red seal as big as a platter, requesting us to 
desist from all attempts to travel in the northern 
districts of Guatemala, and intimating that in 
case of non-compliance instructions had been 
given to the prefects and local authorities to 
prevent and, if necessary, arrest us, to be sent 
back for future punishment. The arbitrary and 
vexatious acts of the Hispano - American 
Republics are notorious, and were then what 
they are to-day. An appeal to the diplomatic 
representative of your own country is in most 
cases useless, and will only increase the bulk 
of similar appeals safely pigeon-holed in the 
cavernous shrines of a Foreign Office. 

Brady, my companion and friend, never 
recovered from the hardships and the fever ; 
his constitution 
was shattered, 
and he died 
shortly after- 
wards. As for 
me, I left the 
country, and, so 
far as I know, 
the mountain 
fastness of the 
Sierra and the 
wilds of the 
Peten | are as 
little known to- 
day as when I 
took my last 
look at the 
“Land of 
Gold.” 
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KEGION, WHERE HE MET 


WITH THE ADVENTURES HEREIN DESCRIBED, 


THE SAVING SPRING: The Story of a Prairie Fire. 


By RatpH Stock. 


This simply-told narrative of one man’s experience will bring the horrors of a prairie fire more 


vividly before the reader than pages of elaborate descriptions. 


There is a grim significance in the 


mute testimony of Mr. Quick’s lobeless ears and the photograph of the horse-bones discovered at 
the spot where, twenty years ago, the maddened animals and their unfortunate rider perished. 


IGH up in the Cypress Hills, twenty- 
five miles from the busy little ranch- 
ing centre of Maple Creek, there is 
a spring of clear, icy-cold water that 
bubbles from the ground in three 
tiny jets and ripples away over a pebbly bed for 

about half a mile before adding its mite to 

the larger volume of Belonge Creek. There is 
nothing to distinguish it from the hosts of 
neighbouring springs in the well-watered hills ; 
yet one man, at any rate, has cause to thank 

Providence for its presence, and never goes 
near it without feelings of intense gratitude to 
that tiny stream of water. 

It was a hot day in June, the mosquitoes were 
inflicting their usual tortures, and 
the intense heat adding to my 
general discomfort as I lay at full 
length on my chest and drank long 
draughts of the refreshing waters 
of this spring. 

When I had thoroughly satisfied 
my thirst, and had turned, with the 
intention of sitting on the mossy 
bank to do justice to the lunch 
I had brought with me, I was sur- 
prised to see a man coming to- 
wards me. I knew him at once 
as Mr. Quick, an old-time rancher 
and a councillor of the town of 
Maple Creek. 

After the usual greetings had 


been exchanged he sat down on mr. quick, wiosr TrRrIprE Ex- 


PERIENCES IN A PRAIRIE FIRE ARE 


the bank beside me and mopped 
his brow. As he did so I noticed 
a thing that had drawn my atten- 
tion before. Both his ears were entirely with- 
out lobes, and the backs of his hands and parts 
of his face were curiously pitted and drawn. 

“Phew!” he exclaimed, brushing aside a 
cloud of mosquitoes ; “this reminds me of the 
summer of ’85.” 

“Dry?” I queried. 

“‘ Dry as a bone,” he answered ; “the ground 
would burn that year! See this ?”—he touched 
his lobeless ears—‘‘I have good cause to re- 
member that year.” 

“‘ How did it happen?” I asked. 

_ He leant back and gazed thoughtfully away 
into the dense pine-bush, as though he saw what 
he was about to tell me pictured in the towering 


HERE RELATED. 
From a Fhoto. by G. E. Fleming. 


tree-tops. ‘Then he commenced to tell me the 
story set forth below, which I afterwards dis- 
covered was well known all over the country- 
side, though it naturally never found a recorder, 
there being no newspapers within miles in those 
days. 


It was in that intensely dry year of 1885, the 
year that so many ranchers remember as the 
date of their ruin. Prairie and bush fires were 
burning incessantly throughout the summer, 
slowly but surely making a wider and wider devas- 
tation of the country, till the burnt area stretched 
practically from Manitoba to the Rockies. 

Over everything a heavy, stifling pall of blue 
smoke hovered incessantly, some- 
times so dense that it was impos- 
sible to see half a mile ahead. The 
few stockmen who then occupied 
locations in this district lived in 
daily terror of being burnt out of 
their homes and compelled to leave 
the country, for when a fire has 
passed over the prairie it is use- 
less to graze stock upon for at 
least two years. To fight it was 
absurd. What could a handful of 
settlers do against a_ steadily 
approaching line of flame miles 
in length and travelling at from 
thirty to fifty miles an hour, as 
the wind ordered it ? 

But work must go on; a living 
had to be made, even though it 
might be snatched from us at any 
minute; and it was on one of these 
stifling days that two other ranchers, Lawrence 
and Parks, and myself started for the pine-bush 
and camped at this spring with wagons and teams 
to chop corral poles and logs for our stockyards 
and buildings. At the dinner-hour we dipped 
up water from the spring here with a tomato tin, 
which I afterwards hung up on a nail driven 
into the trunk of a willow bush. Dinner over, 
all three of us turned to our work, and for the 
next few hours nothing but the sound of our 
axe-strokes sounded through the bush. 

Lawrence was the first to have his load cut, 
and his wagon was soon standing ready to start. 

A gentle south_-wind had been blowing all 
that morning, with sthe( tésult? that the smoke, 
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always hanging in the air, cleared a little. 
Suddenly, however, a stiff breeze rose from the 
north-west and the smoke became almost 
stifling. We hurried with our loads, and soon 
all three were ready to start down that trail you 
see out in the clearing, that leads down a deep 
“coulée.” We had hardly driven twelve yards, 
however, when we were horrified to see a huge 
cloud of billowing smoke rolling over the west 
side of the “coulée.” 

We all knew what it meant. The fire that 
had been hovering round us like some evil bird 
waiting to pounce on its prey had found its 
victims at last, and was all but on us ! 

The heat became intense, the air stifling, and 
we sat on our loads for several moments filled 
with terror. Only those who have seen a bush- 
fire can realize the overpowering fascination that 
seizes a spectator. A sea of water when it is 
angry makes one feel a trifle insignificant, but it 
is as nothing compared with a sea of flame— 
licking, shrivelling, and consuming every living 
and dead thing within its path as it rolls on, 
leaving nothing but black and glowing cinders 
in its wake. 

Suddenly Lawrence jumped from his load 
and the spell was broken. All of us unhitched 
our teams with frenzied haste, and, jumping 
on the backs of the horses, held a hasty con- 
sultation. 

There was 
only one way of 
escaping the 
flames, and that 
was to rush 
through them 
before they 
reached the 
denser bush in 
their path. If 
we turned back 
it meant certain 
death, for the 
fire was heading 
straight for it. 
To right or to 
left was equally 
useless, for it 
would probably 
take hours, per- 
haps days, to 
reach either end 
of the line of 
flame. No; 
there was no- 
thing for it but to 
charge through 
the flames, and 


we stiffened our- 
Vol. xvi—61. 


PARKS LOST ALL CONTROL OF His MOUNT.” 


selves to readiness. Two—three seconds of 
torturing heat and all might be well. But the 
horses, would they respond to such a fearful test? 

The smoke rolled nearer and nearer, and the 
heat became so powerful that our hair began to 
singe. At no given signal, but all egged on by 
the same desire to breathe freely once more, we 
started forward, our horses plunging and snorting 
with terror. 

We might as well have tried to ride through a 
stone wall as that awful line of flame—the 
attempt was an utter failure, for the terrified 
horses refused to face the conflagration. Parks 
lost all control of his mount, and the team, still 
harnessed together with the neck-yoke, and 
with their luckless rider perched on the back of 
the near horse, turned and galloped madly for 
the bush from which we had come. 

‘That was the last I ever saw of Parks; the 
team crashed into the dense undergrowth, 
almost hidden in a blinding cloud of blue 
smoke, and was lost to sight. 

Lawrence jumped from his horse, _ left 
the team to their own devices, and stumbled 
rather than ran to his wagon and load, which 
was now fairly ablaze. With his arm up to his 
face he managed to reach a large blanket he 
had brought, and which had not yet commenced 
to burn. Wrapping this tightly round him he 
lay face down- 
wards on the 
trail and the fire 
burnt clean over 
him. — I learnt 
this afterwards, 
for at  death’s 
door most of us 
are selfish, and 
self was all to 
me just then. 

As for me, I 
stood irresolute. 
What on_ earth 
could I do? 
My horses had 
bolted ;_ my hair 
was burnt almost 
to the scalp, and 
the skin on my 
face and hands 
felt horribly dry. 

The fire had 
reached the trail, 
and for aught I 
knew Lawrence 
was a charred 
mass. I should 
_be the next ! 

My breath 
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began to catch in my throat, and a giddiness 
seized me that I knew meant death if given way 
to. With a supreme effort I pulled myself 
together and tried to think. 

Then suddenly the idea came to my mind 
that saved my life. The spring, the tomato 
can! Half blinded with the smoke, which was 
momentarily getting denser and more choking, 
and nearly fainting with the frightful heat, I 
stumbled in the direction of the spring. 

I could feel the heat-wave of the flames 
fanning me as I ran. The agony of my terror 
must have overcome the agony of pain, for I 
have no distinct recollection of the lower parts 
of my ears being 
burnt off. To save 
myself from the 
most painful death 
that can assail man 
outside of a tor- 
ture-chamber was 
the one thought 
thatsurged through 
my aching brain. 

As I reached the 
edge of the denser 
bush, struggling 
for breath, a huge 
clump of willows 
on my right caught 
fire. Oh, the awful 
heat that those dry 
branches gave out! 
My remaining hair 
was completely 
burnt from my 
head, and I felt 
the skin crackle 
and split on my 
face and hands. 
All the agonies of 
burning at the 
stake were mine for those few seconds without 
the mercy of suffocation. 

The fire, having reached the thicker bush and 
the dry undergrowth, naturally burned quicker, 
and the place soon became a perfect inferno. 
If I hadn’t had that spring as my ultimate goal, 
I should certainly have given up hope there and 
then and surrendered myself to the flames ; but 
where there is the tiniest loophole of e: 
hope still lives, though it may be only a flicker. 

On I crashed, tearing what skin the fire had 
left on my face into shreds, through apparently 
endless thorn bushes and willow clumps that 
caught fire and flamed up as quickly as I passed 
them. 

Was I going right? Where was Parks? 
Such thoughts fled through my brain like 


“a HUGE CLUMP OF WILLOWS ON MY RIGHT CAUGHT FIRE.” 


pictures through a cinematograph. Where was 
Lawrence? What had happened to the teams? 
Six fine horses burnt to ashes! Then all of a 
sudden I came upon the spring —just an oblong 
little patch of water not four inches deep. 

Snatching the tomato can from its peg, I fell 
bodily into the water and lay there curled up 
and gasping for breath. Then the reaction 
came. Oh, that water after the torturing heat ! 
The icy cold seemed to penetrate to my very 
bones. The fire was not six feet from me. I 
took the can and, sitting huddled up in the 
spring as though in a hip bath, baled the water 
on to my head and let it trickle down my neck 
and back. All 
around me I could 
see nothing but 
crackling, seething 
flames licking up 
the undergrowth 
and playing fan- 
tastically on the 
bark of the trees. 
From my waist 
down I was num- 
bed with cold, and 
from there up I 
was slowly being 
roasted, despite 
the water. 

If the spring had 
been but two feet 
longer I could have 
laid my body full 
length in the water. 
Once more a huge 
bunch of dry wil- 
lows caught and 
flared into a mass 
of flame. I baled 
for dear life, but 
nevertheless the 
skin on the back of my hands was burnt clean 
off. I dashed them into the water and bent my 
face down to the same level. One minute of 
almost unbearable heat, and then I raised my 
head. The fire had passed me, leaving nothing 
but charred black bushes and grass, with here 
and there a little red spark vainly trying to start 


as all I could do to crawl from that 
spring, so how I managed to walk to the house 
of Major Shercliffe, the then commanding officer 
of the North-West Mounted Police at Maple 
Creek, a distance of some eighteen miles, I 
could never quite make out. At any rate, I got 
there at last, more dead than alive, and was 
carefully tended by doctor, who for some 
time gave pupiall ph 4 of Iniy ‘recovery. My 
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hair, as you see, has grown again, but my ears 
will always be as you see them, and also the 
skin on my face and hands. 


“How about poor Parks?” I asked, when 
Mr. Quick had finished his moving story. 
“Did they find his remains?” * 

“Yes,” said Mr. Quick. ‘George Pollock 
and one or two others searched the bush—or, 
rather, what was left of it—and found the 
remains of Parks and the teams, but, needless 
to say, I took little interest in things just then.” 

Seeking out Mr. George Pollock, a well- 
known rancher now living on Fish Creek, some 
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fifteen miles from the scene of the 
fire, I interrogated him, and with a 
team and wagon we started out to 
identify and photograph the spots 
mentioned in Mr. Quick’s account 
of the fire. 

Mr. Pollock, like a true Westerner, 
never forgets the location of a place 
he has once visited, and after half an 
hour’s diligent search in the under- 
growth that has grown up since the 
fire we came upon the very spot where 
Parks’s charred remains were found. 
Another careful scrutiny of the neigh- 
bouring ground was rewarded by the 
discovery, in a bed of moss and 
decayed vegetation, of the skulls and 
bones of the unfortunate man’s team. 

“ By the position of poor Parks’s 
remains,” said Mr. Pollock, “ it was 
evident that the team, blinded with 
the smoke, stumbled over this log 
here and threw their rider, collapsing 
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themselves through sheer weakness at the same 
time. We found the iron of the neck-yoke and 
the buckles of the harness, but everything else 
was burnt to an unrecognisable black mass.” 

As usual, one had not far to look for the 
inexorable hand of fate in the manner of this 
unfortunate man’s death, for on stepping out 
the distance from where the horses fell to the 
edge of the bush (on the opposite side to which 
they entered it, where they would have been in 
safety) I found the distance to be a bare fifteen 
yards. So that had it not been for the presence 
of that log it is pretty safe toyassert that Parks 
would haveibeen living to this day. 


Chinese Criminals. 


By J. R. Innes, bare Deputy Pupiic PROSECUTOR, SINGAPOR 
OF PRISONS, STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 


AND FORMERLY INSPECTOR 


An interesting article, by a public official, descriptive of the ways and wiles of the Chinese 


criminal, as met with in the Straits Settlements. 


The cunning and audacity of some of these 


gentry are remarkable, as the author’s anecdotes show, and they have a curious habit of 
specializing in some particular branch of crime. 


T is well known that the Crown 
Colony of the Straits Settlements 
and the Protectorates which form 
the) Federated Malay States are 
indebted for their extremely  pros- 
perous condition to the industry and enterprise 
of their Chinese population. Of the two 
hundred and thirty thousand inhabitants of the 
city of Singapore about two-thirds are Chinese, 
drawn from different parts of China, while the 
working of the mines in the Malay States, where 
the bulk of the world’s supply of tin is produced, 
is almost entirely in the hands of Chinese 
capitalists and Chinese coolies. ‘There are now 
in the cities of Singapore and Penang a con- 
siderable number of well-to-do Chinese who 
have been born in the Colony, and, being 
permanently settled there with their families, 
are proud to be numbered as belonging to 
that admirably - conducted section of the 
Colony’s population locally known as “ Straits- 
born Chinese.” It may truthfully be said of 
the Chinese population of Malaya as a whole, 
consisting as it does of wealthy capitalists, large 
and small traders, and tens of thousands of 
ignorant coolies, that respect for and obedience 
to the law are among its most notable charac- 
teristics. That the admissions to the jails of 
Singapore and Penang of persons of Chinese 
nationality are so numerous is due, not to a 
tendency towards lawlessness on the part of the 
general Chinese population, but to the per- 
sistency with which the professional criminal 
pursues his calling when at large. Persons 
interested in criminology in England are 
familiar with Sir Robert Anderson’s efforts to 
arouse public attention to the ineffectual 
manner in which our penal system has in the 
past dealt with the professional criminal, and 
changes which have recently been introduced in 
this country in the treatment in jail of this 
class of offender show that it is at last being 
recognised that he is to be distinguished from 
the casual or occasional law-breaker. 

The Chinese professional criminal would 
seem to possess in a heightened degree those 
qualities which make his fellow in this country 
an irreclaimable and irreconcilable enemy of 


society. The normal Chinaman is fond of 
work, and when he is occupied in congenial 
employment his natural persistency and_per- 
tinacity are exercised to his own advantage and 
that of the society in which he lives. ‘The 
abnormal Chinaman, who hates work, is, as a 
rule, sufficiently endowed with the above- 
mentioned two national qualities, and it is of 
this latter that the professional criminal class of 
Singapore mainly consists. Observation shows 
that the number of persons in that city who are 
habitual criminals primarily because they are 
mentally weak —a not inconsiderable proportion 
of the whole class in this country-—is relatively 
small to the number of those who, solely from 
aversion to work, deliberately adopt crime as a 
profession. Professional criminals find in the city 
of Singapore a favourable field in which to carry 
on their avocation. It is said with some reason 
that the scum of the Chinese from many places 
in the vicinity of the Straits Settlements, such as 
Java, Sumatra, and even Hong-Kong, find their 
way to Singapore when their relations with the 
police of their own place of residence become 
uncomfortably strained. On arrival in Singapore 
they quickly gravitate to the gambling-houses 
and other resorts of bad characters, and, meet- 
ing those who are known to the police as “old 
hands,” become willing recruits to the army of 
professional criminalism. 

It is observable that when once a particular 
line in crime has been adopted it is seldom 
changed. The Chinaman who hates work and 
has robbed twice will always rob. Similarly, the 
professional cheat or housebreaker keeps to his 
own line, and a case came under my notice 
where a man who had served a sentence of 
several years for coining, and who had earned 
some money in jail, recommenced that industry 
within a day or two of his release from prison, 
only to fall again into the hands of his enemies 
the police. Another instance of this trait 
occurred in the case of a Chinaman who was 
not without some education, and who was con- 
victed and sentenced to six months’ hard labour 
for cheating a number of ignorant Chinese pig- 
rearers by representing to them that he was a 
municipal employé, and collecting from them a 
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‘small tax for each pigsty. On being released 
he repeated the same offence and was sentenced 
to one year’s imprisonment. 

Shortly after the expiration of his second 
term he started operations again, and was reap- 
ing a good harvest by collecting the so-called 
tax and solemnly distributing to each victim as 
an official receipt a few lines of an old printed 
advertisement for Mother Seigel’s Syrup, when 
one of the recipients showed the paper to a 
friend who could read. The friend explained 
how matters stood, with the result that the 
injured innocents gave the self-appointed col- 
lector a severe thrashing and haled him to the 


that just described, and there is something 
almost preternatural in the gravity and sang- 
froid with which the professional cheat deludes 
his victim. As an instance of this, as well as of 
that persistency in one line already referred to, 
the following trick, which is well known to the 
Singapore police, may be worth describing. A 
couple of worthies, acting in collusion, select as 
their victim the most simple-looking individual 
they can see in the street. They then separate, 
and one of them, walking in front of the victim, 
drops from his pocket as if by accident a piece 
of folded paper and walks hurriedly away with- 
out noticing the loss. The victim sees the 


“THE INJURED INNOCENTS GAVE THE SELF-APPOINTED COLLECTOR A SEVEKE THRASHING.” 


nearest police-station. His antecedents justified 
the Court in sentencing him to a long term of 
imprisonment, which he is now undergoing. 
Though life in Singapore prison is particularly 
irksome to a man of this class, it is extremely 
probable that he will, on his release, start the 
old game, with the risk of getting another long 
term, rather than do anything so distasteful as an 
honest day’s work. 

The imperturbability of the expressionless 
Chinese countenance is of the greatest assist- 
ance in the carrying out of an operation such as 


paper, and just as he is looking at it or stooping 
to pick it up the accomplice darts forward and 
grabs it. On opening it he shows the victim 
that it is a ten-dollar note, and gives it as his 
opinion that as they both saw it together they 
should divide the spoil. On the victim agreeing 
to this magnanimous proposal, he says he is in 
a great hurry, and as he cannot wait for the note 
to be changed he is willing to take, say, four 
dollars for his share and go on his way. The 
victim hands him_the amount from his own 
pocket, and.on,going to)cash the note finds to 
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his astonishment that it is a worthless imitation. 
I knew a man who was convicted three times 
of cheating in this manner. Doubtless he had 
performed the trick with safety and success 
some scores of times. 

An amusing instance of sang - froid and 
“cheek” on the part of a Chinese thief occurred 
some years ago in Penang. ‘The police magis- 
trate was holding court when a Chinaman, 
having the appearance of a respectable artisan, 
walked into court with a ladder, and, after 
respectfully saluting the magistrate and court 
officials, placed his ladder against the wall of 
the court, mounted it, and took down the court 


“WE TOOK DOWN THE COURT CLOCK.” 


clock, which, after more salutations, he leisurely 
carried away with him. Later in the day, when 
the magistrate asked his clerk how long the 
clock would be in the clockmaker’s hands, 
inquiries led to the discovery that the clock had 
been removed by an impudent thief under the 
noses of the magistrate, his clerk, and _half-a- 
dozen Chinese detectives ! 

Chinese criminals are, as a rule, what the 
police call “very close”—they seldom betray 
one another by giving information. This is 
especially true of the Cantonese and the 
Hailams, from which races the domestic servants 
in European houses are recruited. When, 


however, an accomplice has made up his mind 
to “give away” his fellows, he does so with the 
utmost callousness, and not unusually endea- 
vours to make the case against his former friends 
blacker than it really is. His motive may be 
either to ingratiate himself with the authorities 
or to get the culprits as long a sentence as 
possible so as to be himself out of reach of 
their revenge, or a mixture of both. In other 
respects his callousness and complete _ in- 
difference to the sufferings which his conduct 
may bring upon others are amazing. The 
following is an instance of this. Some time ago 
a large quantity of spurious dollars were put 
into circulation in Singa- 
pore, and, as they were 
excellent imitations — of 
the genuine coin, much 
trouble was caused among 
small traders and others 
who did not readily detect 
the fraud. At length it 
was made known that the 
police would substantially 
reward anyone giving in- 
formation which would 
lead to the discovery of 
the offenders. There 
exists in Singapore a class 
of men known as ‘ pro- 
fessional informers,” who 
are often of use to the 
police, and it was not 
long before one of this 
fraternity was able to make 
a communication to the 
police which enabled them 
to raid the house of the 
coiners and arrest a num- 
ber of them in the act. 
Two of the gang, who were 
not at work when the police 


al appeared, managed to 
escape unseen. ‘The rest 
were sent to trial, con- 


victed, and sentenced to terms of imprisonment 
varying from five to seven years. As every 
member of the gang was known to be expert in 
the art of coining, the police anticipated that 
false dollars would continue to appear so long 
as any of its members were at large. 

Things, however, remained quiet for some 
weeks, until a Chinese detective gave informa- 
tion to his European superior officer that he 
had heard from an “informer” that coining 
was going on in a particular house, to which the 
informer was willing, for a consideration, to 
conduct the police.. An agreement was arrived 
at, and ;thepolicé_were( conducted one evening 
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to a room where a man was sitting before a 
small lighted furnace containing molten lead, 
while scattered about the room were imitation 
dollars made partly of lead and the usual utensils 
and mixtures which make up the coiner’s stock 


off unseen, and after the conviction of his 
accomplices looked around for a less perilous 
means of earning a living than that of a coiner. 
Remembering how an informer had been en- 
tiched by the conviction of his friends, he 


“A MAN WAS SITTING HEFORE A SMALL LIGHTED FURNACE.” 


in trade. The man was arrested, and in the 
ordinary course of business the prosecution was 
placed in my hands. A very complete case 
against him appeared to exist—so complete in 
details as to excite some suspicions in my mind 
as to its entire genuineness. However, no 
questioning shook the witnesses, and on the 
conclusion of the magistrate’s hearing of the 
case the accused was committed for trial in due 
form at the next assizes. He seemed bewildered 
by the overwhelming evidence brought against 
him, and, beyond making a rambling statement 
to the effect that he was the victim of a plot, 
made little effort to meet the charge. Not 
feeling quite comfortable about the case, how- 
ever, I caused inquiries to be made as to the 
antecedents of some of the witnesses for the 
prosecution, and directed the “informer” and 
the Chinese detective who originated the 
affair to be brought before me. The next 
morning it was found that both the “in- 
former” and the detective had bolted from 
the Colony. No further proof was needed that 
something was wrong, and on a_ thorough 
investigation being made it was found that the 
“informer” was one of the two coiners who had 
escaped when the police made the first raid 
spoken of above. He was lucky enough to get 


decided to try his hand in the same direction, 
and accordingly went to a detective, with whom 
he may or may not have been acquainted, and 
offered to give him a “case.” 

On the reward being promised, his next step 
was to make some imitation dollars and put 
them, with coining utensils, etc, in a room 
which he engaged through an accomplice, who 
told the landlord he was taking the room 
for a friend. He then selected as his victim a 
man with whom he was unacquainted, but 
whom he knew to be of shady antecedents and 
without employment, and invited him to his 
room on the pretext that he had a profitable job 
for him. The victim was then asked to look 
after the lighted furnace while the other went 
out fora short time. He went out and returned 
with the police, himself keeping carefully in the 
background. The police, finding the man 
apparently in the act of making counterfeit 
coin, naturally paid little attention to his 
incoherent explanations, while the situation of 
the poor wretch was made worse by the fact that 
he was known to be a bad character and could 
call no witness to prove that he was earning an 
honest living. The net had been cast round 
him with diabolical_-cunning, and an apparently 
uninterested witness was(forthcoming to depose 
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to having heard the man state that he had 
counterfeit coins in his possession and was 
anxious to get rid of them. These facts were 
discovered after the accused had been committed 
for trial, and the case against him was conse- 
quently withdrawn. So carefully had the plot 
been laid that, had the evidence produced before 
the magistrate gone before a jury, the accused 
would almost certainly have been convicted and 
sentenced to a long term of imprisonment, while 
the “informer” would have earned his reward 
-for bringing to justice a dangerous enemy of 
society. It is quite unlikely that he would have 
given another thought to the wretch who was 
working out his sentence within the prison walls. 

The Jot of the professional informer is not a 
happy one. To earn a reward he must have 
what is called in police parlance ‘‘a good case.” 
This would be easy if he only had to deal with 


occupied by a Chinese trader would be broken 
into by a gang of robbers that day at 9 p.m., 
the hour at which the trader usually counted his 
receipts for the day. The inspector accordingly 
directed some of his subordinates to go to the 
place and remain there in hiding. They waited 
there some hours, but nothing took place. The 
informer saw the inspector and told him that 
some hitch had taken place in the plans of the 
robbers, but that he had learned the robbery 
would certainly come off next night. : 
Once again a body of police, consisting of 
Malays and Chinese, under two European 
sergeants, lay in wait opposite the shop, and 
their patience was rewarded by seeing from 
their hiding-place a gang of men rush suddenly 
into it and bar the door from inside. The police 
dashed at the door, headed by a brawny Irish 
sergeant, who battered it in and made for the 


“ONE OF 


‘native police officers. But all serious cases 
in the Colony are thoroughly investigated by 
European inspectors, whose inquiries are con- 
‘ducted, as a rule, not with the view of obtaining 
a conviction, but of ascertaining the truth. The 
informer is thus menaced not only by the 
-vengeance of those whom he has brought into 
trouble, if his identity transpires, but also, if his 
itale does not bear examination, by the displea- 
:sure of the inspector, which may take the form 
-of a prosecution for bringing a false charge. A 
‘curious instance of the straits in which these men 
may be placed occurred two years ago in 
Singapore. A European detective - inspector 
was told by an informer that a certain house 


THE ROBGERS WAS HOLDING THE TREMBLING SHOP-KEEPER BY THE PIGTAIL.” 


shop, whence muffled cries for help were 
issuing. The first thing the sergeant saw was 
one of the robbers holding the trembling shop- 
keeper by the pigtail and brandishing a for- 
midable knife over his head. He felled this 
ruffian with a blow of his fist and then, with the 
help of his men, secured the other five robbers 
who were ransacking the shop. Imagine the 
surprise of the sergeant when, on the prisoners 
being confronted with the inspector, he at once 
identified the man with the knife as the informer 
who had notified him of the coming robbery ! 
Here was a problem for the police and the 
prosecution. 

Undoubtedly thé man’s, information had léd 
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to the arrest of the robbers, yet he was caught 
acting the leading part in the commission of the 
crime. The Public Prosecutor decided it was a 
matter for a jury. All the accused, some of 
whom were old offenders, were sent up for trial, 
and eventually convicted and sentenced to long 
terms, the informer getting off with ‘six years. 
He was given an opportunity of explaining his 
position, but would make no defence, though 
he pleaded “Not guilty.” I formed the opinion 
that his capture by the police had never been 
contemplated by him. He had planned the 
crime with the robbers, but intended to drop 
quietly out of it and betray them to the police. 
Finding afterwards that his accomplices were 
faint-hearted, or that his absence would 
excite suspicion, he took a bold course 
and resolved by example to inspire them 
with the necessary courage, hoping to be 
able to slip away at the back of the house 
before the police broke in, and remain in hiding 
until the others were safe in jail. His presence 
on the scene would never have been suspected 
‘by the police, and the robbers, in their ignorance 
of his relations with the detectives, would have 
been too much occupied after their arrest with 
their own position to trouble themselves about 
him. His plans were spoiled by the too speedy 
arrival of the police, and, when once caught, he 
no doubt realized that his 
proceedings in the whole 
affair were not such as 
could be explained to the 
satisfaction of a judge and 
jury, and accordingly 
acted on the principle of 
“least said soonest 
mended.” His troubles 
did not end with his con- 
viction and sentence, how- 
ever. Six months after 
his incarceration one of 
the men whom he had 
betrayed, who was working 
with him in the jail, took 
advantage of a favourable 
opportunity to attack him, 
and before the warders on 
guard could interfere in- 
flicted serious injuries on 
him. On his recovery he 
was sent to another jail and 
so put out of harm’s way. 

Some Chinese criminals continue to give 
almost as much trouble in jail as when “out- 
side,” but the majority of them behave fairly 
well. Singapore jail has an average daily 
number of from eight hundred to a thousand 


inmates, representing a dozen or so nationalities, 
Vol. xvi.-62, 


“HE LAUGHED GLEEFULLY AT EACH STROKE OF THE CANE.” 


among which the Chinese largely preponderate. 
The following incident, which occurred when I 
was superintendent of the jail, is a typical 
instance of the ingenious tricks with which the 
recalcitrant Chinese prisoner harasses the 
officials. A man who had previously undergone 
a sentence of one month came into jail under 
a sentence of one year, and was reported by the 
jail officers to appear to be insane. His history 
was looked up, and it was found that a few days 
before the expiration of his first sentence he had 
been transferred to the lunatic asylum as a 
criminal lunatic, and shortly afterwards released 
as fit to be at large. The prison medical 
officer was doubtful of the man’s insanity, and 
a careful watch was kept upon him, which 
proved beyond doubt that he was shamming 
lunacy in the hope that he might be sent to the 
lunatic asylum, where there is no stone-breaking 
and where the dietary is framed on more liberal 
lines than in the criminal prison. He was told 
that his designs were understood, and that they 
would not be successful, but he still continued 
to conduct himself as if he were insane, and to 
set the prison rules at defiance. 

After cautions and minor punishments had 
been resorted to without effect, he was at last, 
in the interests of discipline, sentenced to a mild 
flogging in the hope that this would restore his 


reason. On the morning of the punishment he 
seemed in a jubilant frame of mind and laughed 
gleefully at each stroke of the cane. When the 
punishment was over he yelled for more, and 
fought violently with the warders who were 
removing him fromthe punishment-room, shout- 
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LUHONG, A NOTORIOUS CRIMINAL, CONVICTED 


JAU KAP, CONVICTED L TIMES OF JEL AN HU, AN EXPERT FORGER 
ROBBING WOMEN IN THE STREETS AND OF BAN TE: SEVERAL TIMES OF STREET ROBRERY WITH 
SNATCHING EAR-KINGS FROM THEIR EARS. VIOLENCE AT SINGAPORE, 

From) SOME TYPICAL CHINESE CRIMINALS. (Photos, 


ing at the top of his voice that he liked being 
flogged and wanted some more. He evidently 
thought that the “foreign devils” would surely 
send to the lunatic asylum anyone who was mad 
enough to enjoy being flogged. His lunacy 
continued throughout the day, but when he was 
informed next morning that any further breach 
of the prison rules would lead to a really severe 
punishment, his reason returned at once and 
he gave no more trouble. 
| As a rule, the Chinaman takes his punish- 
ment with stoical indifference. I was once 
present in an official capacity at the execution 
of a Chinese murderer. On asking the man in 
his own language if he had any final messaye to 
give or anything to say before death, I received 
the contemptuous reply, “If you are going to 
kill me, what is the use of my 
stalking to you?” 
In the courts of Singapore, 
as elsewhere in the East, there 
fis a good deal of perjury, but the 
statement sometimes _ heard; 
that Asiatics always, or nearly 
always, perjure themselves 
when giving evidence in court; 
fis incorrect. It might be well 
or Englishmen in discussing * 
‘this question to bear in mind 
aivhat takes place daily in our 
own county courts. Indians, 
especially Sikhs, are, according 
to my experience, worse offen- 
ders than Chinese in this respect. 
Perjurers in the Straits Settle- 
ments are often convicted and 
punished, so that it may be ex- 
pected that the Oriental attitude 


towards this question, as exemplified by the 
following true story, will become modified in 
cime. A Chinaman in Singapore, who had once 
been well-to-do, was being prosecuted for an 
offence against the bankruptcy laws of the Colony. 
On the conclusion of the case for the prosecution 
he strongly protested his innocence of the charge, 
but stated that he had no witnesses to call 
on his behalf. The magistrate considerately 
suggested that he might perhaps be able to call 
someone in his defence if a short adjournment 
were granted. The gravity of the court was 
disturbed when the defendant innocently re- 
plied, “ An adjournment is of no use to me. I 
am a bankrupt, so how can I be expected to 
have any witnesses ?” 

In the Straits Settlements the growth of pro- 
fessional criminalism has been 
effectually checked by the policy 
of banishing to China constant 
offenders against the law. The 
deportees are sent to their 
native provinces, and the local 
Chinese authorities are informed 
of their departure. ‘There are, 
no doubt, very good reasons for 
preferring the known evils of a 
British jail to the uncertain con- 
sequences of an interview with a 
Chinese provincial magistrate at- 
tended by the local executioner. 
So long as this system of banish- 
ment remains available, it is un- 
likely that the excellent body of 
police existing in the Straits Set- 
thements will fail to keep the 
upper hand in dealing with the 
forges of crime and disorder. 


SAVED BY A “PAMPERO.” 


By Joun S. PURCELL. 


How an English journalist in the Argentine Republic found himself accused of murder and advised 


to flee for his life. 


He fled, but only to fall into the hands of his pursuers and hear his doom 


pronounced. Then came deliverance—in the unique shape of a “‘ pampero,” the dreaded hurricane 
of South America. : 


AC) FTER_ having performed a long 
4 iy) series of rdles, a veritable stock- 
MN company variety of parts, on the 
v.Qv2.Na| Pampas proper, I drifted into Bahia 
= Blanca, the most southerly town of 
any importance in the Argentine Republic, or, 
for that matter, on the American continent. 
Some of my experiences in e/ campo, as the 
tural parts are called, had been very exciting ; 
I hoped to find quietness in the town. But 1 
didn’t. I had been in the place scarcely a 
month when I found myself, and apparently 
with good reason, suspected of murder! I had 
become an editor —to some extent, at any rate. 
That is, I edited an English page in an other- 
wise Spanish daily newspaper, La Zribuna. 
My duties invariably kept me late at the office, 
and as I took all my meals, with the exception 
of the editorial coffee, at the Hotel de 


Londres, I spent very little time in my 
sleeping-room, which, on account of the 
scarcity of such accommodation, I was 
obliged to share with another. My 


companion was an Italian—a genial, 
buoyant young fellow who spoke 


1ng- 


lish well, aped English manners and 
pretended to like whisky, of which 
beverage he drank a good deal. I 
never knew him, however, to go be- 


yond conventional 
bounds in this re- 
spect. He did not 
seem at all thekind 
of man one would 
expect to commit 
suicide, and when 
one afternoon he 
asked me to lend 
him my revolver 
for twenty-four 
hours I handed it 
to him without a 
moment’s _ hesita- 
tion. 

A red baize 
curtain divided the 
room into two 
parts ; to reach his 
bed he had to pass 


“*1 DASHED ASIDE THE CURTAIN.! 


through my compartment, whilst I, generally 
coming in later, was able to go to rest with- 
out disturbing him. On this particular night, or 
rather morning, about eight hours after I had 
lent him the revolver, I reached home about 
two o’clock, a little earlier than usual. Except 
for the sporadic snores which at intervals broke 
in upon the even tenor of his sleep, everything 
was quiet. I remember I found some difficulty 
myself in going to sleep on this occasion, but in 
the end I dozed off—only dozed, I am sure, 
for I was in that preliminary dream stage when 
little things are magnified into great ones. 

At any rate, I started up with the feeling that 
the earth was about to come to an end, or, at 
the very least, that Bahia Blanca was being 
swallowed up by an earthquake. I had been 
awakened by some terrible sound, and before 
the dazed feeling 
had passed away 
the same sound, 
unmagnified by 
the mighty lens of 
the imagination, 
was repeated. It 
was that of a re- 
volver shot, quite 
close at hand ! 

My heart stood 
still, but my 
faculties were now 
fully awake. I 
dashed aside 
the curtain and 
rushed to Pigna- 
telli. 

He had shot 
himself in two 
places. With only 
a very limited 
knowledge of sur- 
gery I did what I 
could for him. 
But I saw there 
was no hope ; and 
even whilst I 
stanched the 
wounds he passed 
away. 
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Now, as I gazed upon his dead face, it struck 
me all of a sudden that my own position was a 
serious one. There were only the two of us in 
the room, and the weapon with which the deed 
had been committed bore my name ! 

These two facts would in themselves be 
enough to excite reasonable suspicions against 
me, but in my impetuosity and new-found 
journalistic zeal I added another. Down south 
one gets used to scenes of blood, callous 
towards suffering, regardless of death. 

I thought of this now, this careless, matter- 
of-fact way of looking at death, and I knew very 
well that, whatever my own feelings might be, 
the proprietor of Za 7ribuna would expect me 
to write up the affair for that morning’s issue. 
T called the owner of 
the house, who was 
sound asleep in a 
room at the back, 
and, telling him what 
had happened, 
asked him to say 
nothing te the police 
until at least an hour 
had elapsed. All I 
meant by that was 
that the news should 
be kept from the two 
other papers pub- 
lished in the town ; 
but the landlord took 
it that [ was asking 
for time to escape. 

On the way to the 
office 1 called up a 
doctor, and, .caution- 
ing him as I had 
cautioned the land- 
lord, set about writ- 
ing two accounts of 
poor Pignatelli’s end, 
or, rather, one ac- 
count in two dif- 
ferent languages. I 
had just given the 
last sheet of copy to 
the compositors when 
an officer of wev/antes 
called. His manner 
was courteous, as is 
nearly always the case with the officers, but 
all the same he looked grave—keenly grave— 
and his gravity and keenness made me feel 
almost guilty. I gave him a true account of all 
that had passed, so far as it was known to me, 
and, although his manner underwent very little 
change, I believed that I had convinced him of 
my innocence. However that may have been, 


“(1 DEMANDED TO KNOW THE NAME OF THE WRITER.” 


I was soon made to feel that my movements 
were watched, and that any attempt to leave the 
town would be the signal for my arrest. On the 
way back to my lodgings a v/gz/ante, armed to 
the teeth, kept close behind me, and when I 
presently walked through the trees in the Plaza 
in a circuitous route to the hotel the same man 
dogged my steps. 

Our British institution of the inquest does not 
exist in the Argentine, but all the same the 
police, when they do not happen to have any- 
thing to do with the little affair themselves, or 
when their interests do not lead them in 
another direction, are very thorough in their 
inquiries into the cause of any sudden or violent 
death. ‘They excelled themselves in this case, 
but some days went 
past without — their 
being able to find any 
motive either for mur- 
der on my part or for 
suicide on the part of 
the deceased. 

Then a new light 
seemed to be thrown 
upon the subject. £/ 
Portto, one of the 
other papers pub- 
lished in the town, 
came out with a short 
story of which I was 
clearly the hero, or 
rather the villain, and 
it represented that in 
my lust for news, in 
my desire to getahead 
of other newspapers, 
I had murdered my 
fellow -lodger! The 
story even suggested 
that I had written the 
account of the crime 
before I had com- 
mitted it! The thing 
was rather- cleverly 
done, and the charac- 
ter of the villain—an 
enthusiast, he was 
called—so described 
that the climax of the 
murder did not seem 
at all strained. It was just the logical outcome 
of what went before. 

My attention was called to the story just after 
breakfast, and as soon as I read it I rushed 
across to the house of Senor Renals, the editor 
and proprietor of £/ Porteaio, and demanded to 
know the name of the writer. He professed 
entire ignorance On the-subject, but in the end 


SAVED BY A 


consented to show me the manuscript. I 
recognised the handwriting at once as that of 
acertain notary with whom I had done some 
business. Though I had never brought any 
accusation against the man, and, as a matter of 
fact, looked upon him as fairly honest, I under- 
stood well enough the cause of the animus 
which had inspired this particular literary effort. 
I had discovered in ancther part of the country 
a conspiracy between some notaries and certain 
buyers and sellers of land to swindle one of the 
State banks, and, having written about this in 
La Tribuna, Seiior —well, he is dead, and I will 
call him Fulano—had felt greatly grieved by the 
reflection cast upon what he called his honour- 
able profession. He had already written a 
letter of protest in Z/ Defensor, the third of 
the three dailies, and now took this still more 
effective method of revenging himself on the 
author of what he was pleased to consider “a 
gross outrage.” 

So soon as I was satisfied as to the author- 
ship of the story I went to Fulano’s office. He 
was not in—or at least his clerk said he was not; 
neither was he at his house. I waited about 
all day, but he was nowhere to be seen, and I 
had to bide my time until the dinner-hour at 
the Hotel de Londres. There 
he appeared in his usual place, 
every now and then casting 
uneasy glances towards the 
table where I and a few other 
Pressmen sat. He lingered a 
long time over the coffee and 
liqueurs, but at length, linked 
arm in arm with a friend, he 
came outside. I was waiting, 
and at once accused him of 
having written the slanderous 
story in the Porteto. He 
denied it vehemently. I, with 
some augmentative adjectives, 
called him a liar. Then what 
I was leading up to came 
about—he struck me! I car- 
ried no weapon whatever, nor 
had I any désire to resort 
to fisticuffs. My intention 
was, after he had com- 
menced the assault, to beat 
him with his own stick, a 
rather dainty- looking 
article that he always car- 
ried about with him. But, 
as it happened, it was a 
sword-stick, and whils i 
managed to obtain posses- 
sion of the sheath, which I 
battered round his head and 
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shoulders, the intervention of his friend enabled 
him to retain the more effective part of the weapon. 
The result was that I received a couple of slight 
wounds. Whilst these were being attended to 
Fulano was exhibiting his bloodstained weapon 
to a more or less admiring crowd in the smoking- 
room of the club. Next morning, however, I had 
the gratification of reading in all three papers, 
even in £/ Porteno, an account of the affair very 
favourable towards myself. ‘This irritated Seftor 
Fulano, and he wrote to the Press expressing his 
readiness to meet me anywhere, at any time, 
with any weapon I might choose to select. He 
armed himself at all points like a porcupine— 
another sword-stick in his hand, a cuchillo (knife) 
in his belt, a revolver in his hip-pocket. To 
meet him face to face, even without any aggres- 
sive intention, would have meant a pistol shot, 
and there was no chance of getting to close 
quarters with him, for whenever he walked 
abroad he kept constantly looking round. 

So in the end I was provoked into chal- 
lenging him to a duel, arranging that I should 
be allowed a few days to practise before the 
fight came on. Though ordinarily a rather 
nervous individual, I was on this occasion so 
irritated, so humiliated by inaction, that I was 


“1 MANAGED TO OBTAIN POSSESSION OF THE SHRATH, WHICH) BATTERED ROUND HIS 
MEAD AND SHOULDERS.” 
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quite ready, even anxious, to go on with the 
duel, and had determined, so far as in me lay, 
to shoot straight. Nor did it help me to a more 
re isunable frame of mind to find that, whenever 
I went outside the town to practise with the un- 
accustomed duelling pistols, I was followed by 
one or more mounted wyilantes. 

Whether my opponent was equally determined 
to see the affair through to the end I am unable 
to say for certain, but I have a suspicion that, 
knowing what was going to happen, he had felt 
perfectly secure from the first. On the after- 
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came to me. What he told me was that, unless 
I could manage to escape that night, I should 
of a certainty be a corpse on the following 
morning. It was not so much the bullet of my 
opponent I had to fear as the bullet from an 
unseen rifle, directed by a surer hand. 

Whilst watching the fight for the artillery 
barracks in the Plaza Lavalle during the 
previous revolution in Bucnos Ayres, I had had 
the misfortune to get wounded, and that fact, 
coupled with the suspicion now entertained 
against me in regard to the death of Pignatelli, 


CUESTION PERSONAL. 


Axocugz despnes de Ja hora de comer occurri6, foera del Hotel de Londres, 
una cuestion personal entre dus de los parroquianos del Sefiur Lamberti 
ambos mas 6 menos bien conocidus en el pueblo. - El caso tuvo su origin en 
el suicidio del desgraciado Pignatelli quien, como ya saben nuestros lectores, 
ocupaba el misme cuarto con Mr. John Purcell qne hace poro se ha hecho! 
redactor de la seccion inglesa de La Triluna, No hay nadie que conorca 
& Mr. Purcell que puede dudar su verdadero sentimiento s»bre el muerto 
de su compaiero, y cuando salié ayeren El Porteno ua articulo, 6 mas bien, 
un cuento, que en terminos demastados claros, dejaba de entender que él, 
persiguiendo un zelo imposible para las noticias, asasinaba el pobre Pignatelli, 
ae puede tigurarse facilmente el enojo de Mr. Purcell. Como resultada de 
| una visita a la redaccion de El Porteiio é1 llegd & saber quo el autor del cuento 
jfue un tal notario que hasta ahora ba pasadv como muy amigo de Mr. Purcell. 
Siendo la trascion, el hecho de un pretendido amigo, sit enojo fue por lo tanto 
ouanto mas aumentada, y todo el dia el ingles buseaba al oticionado escritor, 
yaen su casa, aun en su dospado, despues en el club. Pero el notario quedé 
tavisible, A lo menos hasta Ja hora de la comida cuando, como por milagro, 
el apareciéd en su lugar acastombrado en el Hotel de Londrea. Como de 
siempre el comedor estaba Ileno, pero esto no empedia que el periodiota y 
3] notario se miraban con puco amistad. Despues de las postres Mr, Purcell 
3e levanté de le mesa, y saliendo del hotel se puso & esparar al lado de Ia 
puerta. No llevaba armas ninguna. Sin embargo, tenia intencion de pedir 
explicaciones y, como estaba por esperar, #i estas no salieron 4 su gusto, de 
dar castigo de la manero de los ingleses, con los puios. .Al fin de quince 
minutos el sefor notario salid y al momento se encontré cara & cara con ek 
otro. Una conversacion corto, pero do mny poco politico, siguid. El notario 
negaba completamente que el fuese el autor del cuento en fl Portefo;_ mas 
Mr. Purcell que habia visto el original, aseguraba el novelist que el era 
embuatero, cobarde, y algunas otras cosas de poco respectabihdad. No estaba 
por esperar que un egpaiiol aguantaria tales terminos despreeimbles, y en efecto 
el notario tiro su baston con la intencion de usarlo contra suadversario, Pera 
cl ingles al momento lo agarré, encontrando luego que tenia que ver con un 
»stoque, y mientras que el peleaba con el vaina, el otro quedaba con el acero, 
No obstante, Mr. Purcell logré & dar muchos golpes sin recibir no mas que uno, 


y estaba luchando por la posesion del estoyue cuando ua portugues, amigo del 
notario, le tné por detras. Entonces recibié un golfe en la cabeza, otra en el 
cuello, afortunademente de poco importancia, pero que le hicieron derramar 
bastante sangre. Atraido por el ruido, varios caballeros ya.sulicron del hotel 
"por el mamenta 4 lo menos, la Incha se acabé. 


FACSIMILE OF A PARAGRAPH FROM ONE OF THE BAHIA NEWSPAPERS, DESCRIBING 
QUAREFL BETWEEN THE AUIHOR AND THR NOTARY. 


THE 


noon of the day before that fixed for the duel I 
was proceeding towards the salt-marsh that lies 
between the town and the port, when the 
vigilante on duty rode up to me. He was a 


new man —at least, so far as playing guard over heels. 


would make my murder a venial 
offence in the eyes of the autho- 
rittes, if not, indeed, a praise- 
worthy action. At any rate, if my 
valour did not exactly ooze out at 
my finger-ends, an access of dis- 
cretion, induced by what I now 
heard, oozed in through some 
other part of my anatomy, and 
the result was pretty much the 
same. I could not face the 
chance of that unseen bullet, 
directed by an unseen hand from 
an unseen rifle, and so made up 
my mind to fly. 

With armed and mounted vigr- 
dantes parading all the outlets from 
the town and one’s every move- 
ment watched, even to make the 
attempt was something of a task. 
I soon formed a plan, however ; 
and, led by a young Indian, I sent 
my horse, bridled and saddled, to 
await me at a certain point on 
the road or path leading to the 
colony of La Viticola, where I had 
lived for over two years, and 
where a house of my own con- 
struction still stood. I had some 
friends in that colony, and if 1 
could only get amongst them 1 
felt certain that they would do all 
in their power to hide me or help 
me to escape. It would not, at 


any rate, I knew, be the fear of a few vigilantes 
that would deter them. 
did T set out. 
/anfes—this time three of them—were at my 
One of them shouted after me. 


Not until after sunset 
As I expected, mounted vigr- 


me was concerned—and I liked the expression 
of his face far better than I had liked that of 
his predecessor. ‘lo my surprise—for he looked 
an out-and-out Argentine—he spoke in English, 
with, however, a strong Irish brogue. Though 
born in the Argentine, this man cultivated an 
affection for those ‘‘comin’ from where th’ owld 
people came from.” It was as a friend he now 


“Where are you off to, friend?” he asked. 

“Oh, taking a last look round,” 1 answered. 
“You do not begrudge me that, surely?” 

“May it do you good!” he replied, with a 
laugh. 

Though carrying side-arms and excellent 
revolvers, I was glad to see that on this occa- 
sion the vgi/antes Had left their carbines behind 
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them. My hopes rose in consequence, for I 
felt pretty certain none of the animals they rode 
could approach mine in speed, and if I could 
get away from their horses I had little fear of 
their revolvers. The night was bright, with a 
full moon already well up in the sky, and stars 
such as in our climate we can see only through 
a telescope. My horse was waiting in the 
shadow of an old hut. It was only when I got 
to within a hundred yards of this that I began 
to run, but the sprint served me so well that I 
was already mounted before the vigi/antes had 


to manceuvre myself out of sight. To my sur- 
prise the wgi/anfes did not follow. At first I 
thought they were afraid of trusting their horses’ 
legs and their own necks amongst the skunk 
and armadillo holes, but a graver reason soon 
presented itself. A black belt of cloud began 
to show above the southern horizon, every 
monient rising higher and higher, blotting out 
the stars, advancing like a plague over the whole 
sky. I watched the phenomenon until half the 
canopy was like a funeral pall, and until there 
could be no doubt I was watching the sinister 


“WE NEIGHED WITH RELIEF Al SIGHT OF ME.” 


quite realized my intention. ‘Then they shouted 
and yelled, after the manner of Argentines, 
spurring on their horses to full speed. But 
Tom, my big meztizo (half thoroughbred) was 
ready for them. I found him pounding the 
earth impatiently, mad with the desire for a big 
run. He neighed with relief at sight of me, as 
if a load had been removed from his heart, and, 
upon my word, seemed to know exactly what 
was expected of him. , 
For a while I kept along the beaten track, 
every stride increasing the distance between me 
and my pursuers ; but when I had gone about 
four miles I made a detour towards a stretch of 
undulating country, where I hoped to be able 


preliminaries to a pampero. Now it is good for 
neither man nor beast to be out in a pampero, 
the terrible hurricane of the south, and at all 
costs I knew I must seek shelter. But which 
way should I turn? Riding along, I had care- 
fully marked my direction by the stars; but 
now, as the black curtain closed in, everything— 
above, below, and around—was turning to an 
inky darkness. The only thing I could do was 
to trust to the instincts of the horse, and under 
the circumstances I thought it almost certain he 
would carry me back to Bahia Blanca. There 
was, however, just.a remote chance that he 
might return.to,his oldypastures on my discarded 
farm, and, to inspire him? with this notion, I 


4y6 


began to imitate the sounds of the place, the 
barking of the dogs, the cackling of the hens, 
the quacking of the ducks. Whether this 
conceit had anything to do witn the result I do 
not know, but the fact was that the first stop 
Tom made was at the door of my old house! 
How delighted I was, under the feeble light of 
a match, to recognise it! And so, apparently, 
was the horse, tor he neighed triumphantly, 
proudly, as if calling attention to the excellence 
of the feat he had accomplished. That neigh 
was within an inch of being my undoing. 
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impenetrable darkness, and to strike a light 
would have meant making myself a target for 
my enemies, neither windows nor door being 
tight fitting. For all that, I found the waiting 
so tedious that I could not resist the temptation 
to smoke. But I found no consolation in that, 
and the strain of inaction was becoming so 
intolerable that I had almost made up my mind 
to surrender, when, overhearing part of their 
conversation, I learned that it was their inten- 
tion to shoot me as soon as the light gave them 
an opportunity. To vary the monotony of the 
questions at me 
through the 


“Quien va? Alto!” (“\Who goes there? vigil they kept flinging derisive 
Halt !”) 3 

Though I — 
could not see UN PAMPERO FURIOSO. | 
the owner of | Mientras que la maquina estaba tirando la primera impresion de La Tribuna 
the voice, I Je hoy estallé un pampero de un furor que hace muchos ajios no se ha visto en 

, Buhia Blanca, derrambando muchas casas de un golpe, hasta la nueva estacion 

knewIwasonce | gel Ferro Carril de Bahia Blanca al Nor-Oeste. Muiiana duremos todos los 


more in the pre- 
sence of the 
vigilantes, and I 
realized that all 
along the fel- 
lows had made up their minds | 
I would make for my old 
home. I had not even been 
aware that they knew of its 


Aqui sigue Ia lista :— 


Tienda de Pujol. 


detalles, pero por el momento por falts de tiempo y a causa de la interrapcion 
del telérono, no podemos mas de nombrar las casas principales que hau sufridu 
del borrasco. Aforkenademente los desgracias fatales uo parecen ser numerosas. 


Estacion de Ferro Carril al Nor-Oeste 
Almacen de Julio y Cia. 
Almacen de ‘Tarrongi y hijos. 


Casa de Don Julio Lucero, 
Casa del Doctor Cervera. 
Casa de Don Mienel Gonzalez. } 


windows. 
Through which 
part of the body 
would I prefer 
to be shot-—the 
head or the 
heart? They 
would give me 
the choice. 
Seeing that 
they did not intend to do any- 
thing until morning, I lay 
down on the bed that occu- 
pied one corner of the room. 


existence, but, as I afterwards 
learned, only two days be- 
fore one of them had been 
in the settlement making inquiries about me. 
My knowledge of the place did me a good 
turn at this critical moment. There was a 
certain trick of opening one of the shuttered 
windows from outside, and I just managed to 
creep through before my whereabouts was dis- 
covered. The wgr/antes had already recognised 
the horse, so that it was easy to guess I] was not 
far away. I had hopes of being able to get 
inside without their knowledge, but their exul- 
tant cries soon told me that I had failed. They 
were quite pleased over it ; delighted that I had 
been so easily trapped. Too late did I realize 
that I had been a fool. It is true that without 
my horse I should have very little chance on the 
Pampas, but inside the house I seemed to have 
no chance at all. Had I been minded to shoot 
down the vigr/antes, things might have looked 
differently, but even the suspicion of blood- 
guiltiness I found more than enough for me. 
Still, had they made any attempt to enter the 
house, I would, I think, have defended myself, but 
so long as they remained passive, or only asked me 
conundrums as to the nicest way of being shot, 
I contented myself with waiting. There was a 
strong bar to the door, and all I had to do was 
to defend the two windows, which stood oppo- 
site to each other. nside, as outside, was 


“TRIBUNE” REFERRING 


FACSIMILE OF A PARAGRAPH FROM THE BAHIA 


WHICH SAVED THE AUTHOR'S LIFE. 


It was an affair of my own 
construttion, woefully — in- 
artistic, but very solid —as 
solid as the house, of which, indeed, it formed a 
part. For the purpose of economizing wood I had 
made three of the uprights of the walls serve as 
legs for the bed, little dreaming at the time that 
the arrangement was destined to play a part in one 
of the most memorable episodes in my life. 
There was a time when the fluttering of a leaf 
behind me would make my heart palpitate and 
my nerves tremble. Now I did not seem to have 
heart or nerves; only an impatient temper. 
The thought that was uppermost in my mind 
was that in a few hours I should know all about 
the problems that had puzzled the philosophers, 
and be able to adjudicate between rival schools 
of theology. I felt sorry to leave the earth, 
for I had always loved Nature, if only in a 
hazy, undiscriminating kind of fashion. Spring, 
summer, autumn, winter, the primrose that 
peeped beneath the thorn, the cloud that broke 
on the hills, were all lovely to me. If I had 
any choice at all it was to be battling with a 
storm, breasting the wind and the rain, in no 
ways resentful against the vagaries of Nature. 
And now, in my hour of need, Nature was 
ready to reciprocate. I had expected the 
pampero to arrive long before this, and had 
begun to think the threatenings.I had witnessed 
only a false ‘alarm: But, fo > it was coming. 


To THE “ rAMPERO™ 


SAVED BY A 


There was first a low rumbling sound, like the 
distant booming of artillery, then a fierce swish- 
ing. The house began to shake, to tremble, 
and the timbers to crack. The noise was 
terrific, and for a moment at least I forgot all 
about the vgs/antes outside and the death of 
poor Pignatelli. All that seemed remote in 
face of this terrible uproar of Nature, which 
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animals flying before, or being driven away by, 
the storm. Of my wgr/ante watchers 1 saw 
nothing. Later on, when the wind abated, it 


was the lightning that showed me the nearest 
house, that of poor Michael Guilfoyle, a Limerick 
man, whose grave is to be found out there on 
the Pampas, where I had surely expected mine 
would have been. 


He could not open the door 


“THE ‘PAMPERO' FLUNG ME FORWARD LIKE SOME DEAD THING,” 


threatened at every moment to shatter the house 
into fragments. 

Then the full force of the pampero burst, and 
the very earth seemed to be lifted up; the house 
began to fly through the air; the bed, so 
securely fastened, began to fly with the house, 
and I to fly with the bed! 

It was only an instant that the movement 
lasted, but in that instant there was such a 
pandemonium of clashing iron, cracking timber, 
roaring thunder, and bellowing wind, that sensa- 
tions came and went so quickly as to make the 
time seem far longer. 

I lay half stunned on the ground for some 
time, and when I tried to get to my feet the 
pampero flung me forward like some dead thing. 
The lightning was now awful; it seemed to 
strike the earth all around me, giving me at the 
same time momentary glimpses of terrified 


Vol. xvi.—63. 


“to me, for it faced the storm, but I got in 


through a side window, remarking at the time 
that he saw before him all that remained of 
John Purcell and the house he had built. 

For a week I managed to hide, sometimes at 
the bottom of a well, and then word was brought 
to me that all danger was over. Some letters 
that Pignatelli had written to relatives in 
Uruguay had been sent on to the police. In 
these he plainly announced his intention of 
committing suicide, so that all suspicion passed 
away from me. 

One of the vg7/antes was killed that night by 
a flash of lightning, another seriously wounded 
by a storm-blown iron sheet ; the third escaped 
uninjured. 

When I got back to Bahia Blanca Sefor 
Fulano had already written’ out an apology, and 
so all was peace—for a time. 


By D. W. O. Facan, OF MANGEIPAI, WHANGAREI, NEW ZEALAND. 


Probably most of our readers have heard of the peculiar industry of gum-digging, but few of them 

know anything at all about it. Here is an interesting article describing the life of the hardy diggers 

and the quest of the kauri gum, which is carried on only in one country in the world—the North 
Island of New Zealand. 
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HE visitor to the far north of New 
Zealand cannot fail to remark the 
large areas of treeless, uncultivated 
land stretching away mile after mile — 
rolling down, rugged range, gully, 
Covered with dense ti-tree scrub, 
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and plain. 
the dreary land- 
scape, dull grey- 


green in colour, 
meets the horizon 
unrelieved, save 
where the gum- 
digger has fired the 
scrub and laid hare 
the blackened sur- 
face of the soil to 
clear the ground for 
digging. Onanearer 
approach to these 
burnt spaces, how- 
ever, one finds the 
surfacescarped and 
torn, cut up and 
turned over as 
though by some 
giant plough. 
Where gum has 
lain thick under the 
surface the ground 
has been dug over 
three or four times 
to a depth of 
many feet. In 
places may be 
seen pits from ten 
to fifteen feet 
deep, into which 
the unwary 
man and horse 
may disappear sud- 
denly. Time was 


A MAGNIFICENT KAURI PINE, FORTY-FIVE PEET IN CIRCUMFERENCE, 
From a Photo. by J. T. Cowdelt. 


when these lands were thickly covered with 
dense forests of kauri pines, rearing their mag- 
nificent crowns to heaven. But the forests 
have long since passed away, leaving no trace 
of their existence save the charred and burnt 
trunks beneath the surface and the fossil gum 
which ages ago the 
great trees shed. 
It is from these 
seemingly profitless 
wastes that the 
kauri gum of com- 
merce is obtained. 
But what ¢s kauri 
gum, the reader will 
ask, and what is it 
used for? As for 
the manifold uses 
to which the gum 
is put, I will leave 
it to others tq an- 
swer; it is enough 
if I can give WIDE 
Wor_p readers a 
fair idea of the 
material itself and 
how it is obtained. 
Firstly, then, there 
are two kinds of 
gum—old or fossil 
gum, found at vary- 
ing depths beneath 
the ground, and 
new or green gum, 
which is obtained 
on the surface or 
under the vege- 
table debris of 
living kauri forests. 
Green gum is also 
got by climbing 
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the standing trees and 
knocking it from the 
branches; as 
much as_ five 
hundredweight 
is often got in 
this way from 
one tree. The work, 
however, is very, dan- 
gerous, the trees rising 
sixty or seventy feet 
from the ground be- 
fore the first branch 
leaves the trunk. The 
climbers use a rope, to 
which a leaden ball is 
attached by a smaller 
line. ‘The ball is thrown 
over a branch and the 
rope hauled over, when 
the two ends are made 
fast on the ground, the 
man then swarming 
up. Even when the crown of branches is reached 
great care must be exercised, as the bark is 
perfectly smooth and slippery. 

The fossil gum has been shed by the great 
forests of kauri, which, as has been said, must 
ayes ago have covered nearly the whole of the 
northern part of the North Island of New 
Zealand. From the varying depths—from one 
to fifteen feet—at which deposits of gum are 
found it is concluded that forest after forest has 
grown, lived, fallen, and decayed, leaving no 


“ SPEAKING” FOR GUM, 


From a Photo, 
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A GUM-DIGGER's “ WHARE.” 


From a) 


trace save the imperishable resinous gum. 
Sometimes that lying nearer the surface over 
stretches of many miles shows traces of fire, and 
is found embedded in ashes and charred wood, 
proving that, at some less remote period, the 


forest from which the gum 
fell was destroyed by fire, 
either set alight by 
the Maoris or, what 
is equally likely, 
burnt as the result 
of a volcanic out- 
burst. When old Van 
Tasman discovered 
New Zealand he landed 
on the South Island, 
but would not attempt 
a landing on the North, 
as the land was all 
aflame. It is possible 
his visit was made at 
the precise time when 
the kauri was afire. 
Given health and 
f strength, the life of a 
gum-digger is an ideal 
one for the man con- 
tent to rough it, who 
docs not hanker after town life, and who would 
rather be independent and work for himself than 
for a master. In the open all day long, he 
wanders over the breezy downs, “ spearing” or 
“pot-holing ”—digging a hole three or four feet 
deep now and again in likely places, to try for 
gum or “colour.” If he finds traces he extends 
his digging or goes deeper, and, if lucky, is 
rewarded by a good find. It is a profession 
requiring only sufficient capital to purchase a. 
spade and gum-spear, and, indeed, any gum-field 


(Photo. 


storekeeper will furnish a new man with these 
indispensable articles—as also a blanket and 
week’s “ tucker ”—on credit, expecting payment 
from the digger’s first find. 

Thus equipped} our newcchum fooks round 
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for a hut, shanty, or “whare” (to give the 
Maori word). As a rule, he will find on the 
field several empty ones, vacated by diggers 
seeking fresh territory. ‘These are built of various 


laboriously built “whare” of turf walls roofed 
with nikau or flax leaves, the former residence 
of some aristocrat of the gum-fields. Failing to 
find an empty hut, he must choose a site for 


From a) 


odd materials — sacks sewn together and 
stretched on a framework of poles, forming 
both walls and roof; or the long, stiff, sword- 
shaped leaves of the nikau palm plaited together 
and nailed on poles. A hut of these leaves is 
quite impervious to any weather and wonder- 
fully warm. Or, if he is lucky, he may find a 


DIGGERS “ POT-HOLING” FOR GUM, 


[ Photo, 


himself under the lee of a hill, sheltered from 
the roaring south-westers which sweep over the 
ranges, handy to a stream of water for house- 
hold purposes, as also for washing his gum. 
Having hit upon the best spot, he starts to 
build his “ whare” under the shadow of a giant 
tree-fern, with the willing assistance of other 


w SCRAPING AND CLEANING THE GUM PRIOR TO SELLING IT. 
From a Photo. 
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diggers, for a spirit of good-fellowship rules on 
the fields, and you are unlikely to meet a 
British digger who would not willingly give up a 
half-day’s work to help a new-comer. 

His house built, our beginner looks* around 


Of course, an old experienced digger knows if 
the “bottom” is “false” or “right.” -In the 
former case he sinks deeper, sometimes to a 
depth of twelve feet or more, in the process 
coming across three or four distinct layers of 
gum at different depths. When the gum first 
leaves the ground it is covered with a thick coat 


SORTING AND CLEANING GUM AT THE WAREHOUSE—ON THE TOP OF THE 


SS CASE IN THE BACKGROUND IS A 
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for bedding, and here, again, he can have his 
choice —heaped fern-fronds, twigs of tr-tree, or, 
best of all, the thin, wiry creepers of the munga- 
munga. ‘These form a luxurious and perfumed 
couch not surpassed by the best spring mattress. 
In this Arcadian land the nights are never cold. 
Virewood is to be had for the cutting and carry- 
ing of it, and, of course, our novice has built a 
fine, roomy turf chimney to his shanty. Here 
he can keep himself snug, let the wind rage and 
the level rain drive never so wildly outside. If 
he is not comfortable he must be hard to 
please. 

And now a word or two more as to the gum 
itself. It lies mostly on the hard clay beneath 
the surface soil, which may be a pipeclay formed 
of volcanic ash fallen at some remote time, 
covering the then surface to a depth of two feet 
or more. ‘lhe digger turns this up till he 
“bottoms,” as it is called, when the gum is 
found between the top-soil and the clay bottom. 


“NUGGET” 
HUNDREDWEIGHT, 


OF GUM WEIGHING HALE A 
(Photo. 


of clay or mould, hardened by pressure ; this is 
scraped off with a knife and the outer crust of 
the gum removed, exposing the hard, bright 
substance beneath. As a rule, the deeper the 
gum is found the better the quality. This, of 
course, does not hold good of swamp gum, 
which, owing to oxidation caused by water, is 
always of inferior quality. Some swamp gum is 
entirely black right through and goes by the 
name of “ black Jack.” 

Very large pieces of gum are found at times, 
ranging in weight from twenty pounds to two 
hundredweight, but average pieces run from a 
half to one pound in weight ; of course, much 
smaller nodules are found, down to the size of a 
hazel-nut. The very small pieces are not scraped, 
but washedand soldas “ wash-nuts,” fetching about 
half the price of ordinary-sized gum. At present 
good ordinary gum sells for tenpence per pound, 
“wash-nuts” for fivepence ; and even the scrap- 
ings if washed clean will, bring a penny or two- 
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pence per pound. Some classes of clear, bright, 
superior gum command as high a price as half 
a crown or three shillings per pound. These 
are the prices the digger receives from the store- 
keeper. 

The cost of living is pretty high on fields far 
back from a township, where goods have in 
some instances to be carried many miles on 
pack-horses. A good digger, however, can 
easily make, on a fair field, thirty shillings or 
two pounds above the cost of his food and 
clothing. He pays no rent, the tax-collector 
troubleth him not, firewood and water he has for 


bling stones that it is only by the weight the 
difference can be told. 

The population of the gum-fields numbers 
ten or twelve thousand, without counting 
Maoris: or Austrians, of which latter undesir- 
ables there has lately been a large influx, to the 
number of five thousand or more. It will there- 
fore readily be seen what a splendid asset 
New Zealand possesses in these fossil deposits 
of a former age, and how greatly the gum 
industry has helped in the settlement of the 
North. 

Many a prosperous farmer or cattle-raiser of 


the getting. Inno other country in the world 
is the poor man so well off. Given a spear and 
spade, and thews and sinews to use them, he is 
always assured of a good living. 

How wide must have been the area of kauri 
forest in remote times, and how many ages must 
have passed since it grew and flourished, is 
shown by the deposits of gum found in the coal 
seams at two hundred feet deep. Gum is also 
found in the ooze of the sea floor in the many 
fiords and harbours of the coast, and the writer 
has in his possession a collection of pieces of 
gum dredged from the bottom of Whangarei 
Harbour, crusted with lime and so closely resem- 
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to-day commenced life as a knight of the spade 
and spear, and many a now flourishing township 
was erstwhile a small collection of diggers’ huts 
on a new field. ‘The field proving good, more 
diggers were attracted, an enterprising man 
opened a store, married men brought up their 
wives and families, wooden houses gradually 
took the place of huts and shanties, a paternal 
Government erected a_ school, a_ church 
came, followed in proper sequence by an 
“hotel,” and behold the former clump of 
diggers’ shanties has blossomed into a thriving 
township worthy of a place in the Post Office 
Directory. 


Van Danner the Dutchman. 


By H. P. BAILEY. 


A cowboy told this ludicrous story by the camp-fire one night, and the author, who was present, 


made notes of it in shorthand. 


It describes how “the meanest man for miles around” received the 


news of the death of a relative, and in what startling fashion he acquired a suit of mourning. 


N 18y5 I was staying at Eagle Eye 
Ranch, Wyoming, for the benefit of 
my health and pocket. When I 
became convalescent physically and 
financially I accompanied the cow- 
boys on their various missions about the ranch. 

Once or twice I assisted at a cattle “round up.” 
Not the least interesting feature associated with 
“round-ups” is the eventide hour, when the 

reckless-eyed cowboys surround the crackling 

camp-fire and awake a tune from a mouth-organ, 
twang a banjo, or spin yarns. 

One spring evening, sitting in the ruddy glare 
of just such a fire, with our bodies silhouetted 
grotesquely upon the grass behind, we smoked 
and listened to a story related by a Texan cow- 
boy known as “ Whisky Jim.” No doubt many 
folks in the district will remember him for his 
curious penchant for ancient Egyptian history 
and rye whisky. 

The story he told impressed me at the time, 
and, having learnt and practised the art of pho- 
nography from boyhood, I took copious notes 
during its recital. I found these notes among 
some forgotten private papers the other day, and 
decided to transcribe them. Here is the story 
as Jim told it that night round the camp-fire, 
set forth mainly in his own quaint phraseology. 


I guess you all remember the Oklahoma 
land boom of April, 1889. Yes? Well, it 
was just before the boomers lined up on the 
boundary and swooped into Oklahoma like a 
dry cyclone that I hired myself as a cow-puncher 
to a man named Van Danner, a Dutchman. 

Van Danner, or “ Old Dutchy,” as we labelled 
him, was running a ranch about sixty to seventy 
miles inside the Oklahoma frontier, right 
against Bear River, and not very far from the 
town of Curtis. 

As my yarn hasa lot to do with “Old 
Dutchy,” I’d like to say right here that he was 
the meanest and stoutest man aged forty-five 
that ever wore shirts in Oklahoma. He was so 
all-fired mean that when the boys were at the 
supper-table he wouldn’t eat more than you 
could stuff into a house-fly—-just to set them an 


example in economics! He reckoned we ate 
too much. He grumbled about our eating 
butter with bread, and bread with this and 
bread with that, till you began to think he had 
a notion of raising us all on love of work and 
wind pudding. As for himself, he was as fat as 
a prize hog. #/e didn’t let Number One run to 
seed, not he! In the end we kicked against 
the living, and—but there ; 1 am getting ahead 
of my yarn. 2 

In those days, you'll remember, Oklahoma 
belonged to the Indians, and, owing to that, 
very few folks could be found inside the 
boundary line. Hardly anything living, in fact, 
except us cattlemen, Indians, and mosquitoes. 
Talk about ’skeeters not knowing anything ! 
‘Those down there had graduated and knowed 
their little book from A to Z. They tackled 
“Old Dutchy” tll you could hear him swear at 
times for minutes on end. 

Well, I got a job at cow-punching on Van 
Danner’s ranch. I joined his outfit one Sunday 
morning. On the Sunday night, as I was giving 
the ’skecters a feed between whiles, some of the 
boys told me a few things about my new 
boss. 

It appeared that he had only bought the 
range* a few weeks previously from a man 
who had made his pile and had gone north. 
This man had got some sort of a lease from 
the Indians, and “Old = Dutchy” had 
bought the lease from him. Lots of the 
tenancies down there in those days were fixed 
up like that. Van Danner had come from 
Pennsylvania, they told me, and knew as 
much about cattle-ranching as a little chicken. 
He had the quecrest notions, they said, about 
everything ‘tween sky and earth that ever found 
room in a man’s knowledye-box ; and if I stayed 
on the job I’d have the hottest time on carth-— 
shouldn't know it from t’other place, they said. 
Now all this talk was news to me; still, I never 
judge people by what other folks say about ’em. 
I reckoned I’d wait and see how Van Danner 
panned out. 

Next day a schooner (a canvas-covered 
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wagon) rolled in with supplies. I helped to 
stow away the cases. Boys, the smell from 
those cases—except one which was filled with 
Limberger cheese—was prime, worth getting up 
twice in the night to get even a sniff of. Did 
we get any of the goods to eat, did you say? 
Not acrumb! ‘Old Dutchy” froze on to those 


cases and kept ’em as close as wax. 

Well, I mention this because with those cases 
the mule-skinner (teamster) brought a letter for 
Van Danner. 


The letter had a black border. 


“THE ROCKER WENT UP AND. 


I remember it well. I was standing on the 
veranda at the time, and ‘Old Dutchy” was 
there too, sitting on a rocking-chair and cursing 
the ’skeeters. I watched him as he opened and 
tread the letter. His face was a picture. At 
first he seemed kind of scared—his way, I 
guess, of looking surprised. Then, after a 
couple of minutes, he started to laugh. ‘There 
was none of that rippling-water sound that the 
poets talk about in Avs laugh. No; it sounded 
more like a fellow cracking nuts. At the last 
page of the letter he laughed so much that he 

erbalanced. The rocker went up and shot 
him through the open window at his back into 


SHOT HIM THROUGH THE OPEN 
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the cooking-room. I thought he’d gone off his 
head, so I dived after him just to keep him 
from harm. Was he hurt? Not a scratch—he 
was too fat, I guess. Now, mind you, he still 
kept on laughing all the while, like a kid with a 
piece of candy. He was lying on his back on 
the floor when I got alongside him, and was 
grinning at the envelope. 

“What's broke down inside you?” says I 
to him. 

“Read that,” says he, pointing with his foot 
at the letter on the floor. 

I read it. It appeared his aunt 
had died at Rankin, Pennsylvania, 
and had left him some property 
and two black hogs. 

“It's sad yer aunt dying off so 
sudden,” says I to him, kind-like. 

“Oh, don’t make me laugh 
again,” says he; “I have a 
cracked lip.” 

By hokey ! boys, I felt as if I'd 
like to crack his ugly head! He 
sickened me. I left him alone, 
like the hog he was, and walked 
out of the shanty. 

Next day he comes to me and 
says, “Jim, I was a fool to show 
you that letter yesterday. I was 
feeling joy at the time, but now I 
am boss of myself again all right. 
1 can’t go to the funeral as it is 
over, but I will paint the ranch 
building black instead. That will 
match the black hogs when I bring 
them here.” 

Then the old wretch simpered 
till his face looked like an Indian 
idol. 

That afternogn he gave me the 
job of “putting the shanty into 
mourning ”—no small job, though 
he said he was going to help me 
to do it. I hunted about for quite 
a while trying to find black paint 
to do the work with, but I couldn’t find a 
speck. 

“No,” said ‘‘ Old Dutchy,” when I told him ; 
“there is none. Go and get the black stuff 
we paint the hog-pens with.” 

The stuff, I found, was a mixture of coal-tar 
and dirt, with a good deal of that sticky make- 
up they put in common goods to make them 
shine well. 

The barrel containing the tar was a pretty big 
one. It had been a rain-water butt once, and 
was pretty nigh full of the stuff and too heavy 
for me to move, so I called Van Danner to come 
along to help me get it handy to the shanty. 


winpow. 


VAN DANNER 


He came. I told you he was fat, didn’t I? 
Well, the way he pushed at that barrel was a 
sight for sore eyes. He blew and grunted like 
a broken-winded horse. However, at last we 
got the barrel fixed nice and handy just against 
the veranda. We then took off the lid, got 
hold of some brushes, and the Dutchman and I 
set to work to lay on the tar. 

After painting the sides of the shanty we 
started to paint the roof. It was slow work, and 
“Old Dutchy” was as cranky as a man fed on 
nettles—my speed and his disagreed, I reckon. 
Even if I got down from the roof to give the 
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Well, do you know, boys, that greasy old 
Dutchman suddenly took a notion to shoot 
me. What did I do? Why, I didn’t do a 
thing but draw my revolver right away, and as 
it happened I got the drop on him. I told 
him then, as quietly as a child, that if he didn’t 
quit searching for trouble, in five minutes his 
folks wouldn’t know him from a sieve. 

That settled it, though he cursed till things 
looked navy blue and smelt of fire. I never 
heard of anybody that could handle his chin- 
gear like it! 

Finding I wouldn’t let him get out his 


“1 GOT THE DROF ON HIM." 


barrel a stir to prevent the stuff from setting 
hard, he grumbled at the time I took to do 
it. Boys, that Dutchman began to make me 
tired. 

After I had been down on one of these trips, 
“Old Dutchy,” who was now painting the low 
veranda roof, began to curse worse than ever 
about my delay. From that he began to grumble 
at my rate of work. He said he was doing 
more than I was. I said he wasn’t. ‘hen he 
called me something, I called him another, and 
so we went on. At last I could stand his insults 
no longer, so I got up on my feet and told him 
plumb straight that if he gave me any more of 
his sass (cheek) I’d dump him off the roof. 

As soon as he had hitched on to what I said 
he jumped up on his pins like a jack rabbit and 


stared at me savagely. 
Vol. xvi. —64. 


shooting-iron, old Van Danner started to back 
off the veranda roof—I guess to get a better 
chance at me from the ground. I was in two 
minds about firing, but what happened next 
decided me not to. He had only taken a couple 
of steps backwards when he slipped and fell, 
and began to roll down the roof like a pine- 
apple. He kept on rolling till he reached the 
eaves; then he rolled through the air and 
vanished like an idle dream. The next thing I 
saw was some big black splashes making for the 
sky. Bless me if he hadn’t fallen into the tar- 
barrel ! 

I knew his gun would be useless now, so I 
went down to see how the pigeon in the pie 
looked. Well, now, boys, to see Van Danner 
trying to get out of that barrel would bring a tear 
to a glass eye, . There) hecwas; just trying to 
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crawl up the side of the tub like a cockroach out 
of a pail of molasses, bellowing all the time like 
an old steer. 

As soon as he spotted me looking at him from 
the porch he began to shout for me to get him 
out of his fix. I just let him shout for awhile, 
as I was in two minds whether to drag him out 
or let him stay and be preserved. Ina thousand 
years’ time he’d fetch a good crowd if he was 
towed about in the museums. He would have 
beaten the Egyptian dummies hollow. 

At last I reckoned I’d get him out, just to 
stop his noise. So I got him out by tipping the 
barrel over! Have you ever seen a beetle in 
treacle? When you do, you'll know how “ Old 
Dutchy ” looked then. 

When he had come fairly well to the surface, 


net Si eget 
it 


coal in a white fog. How long he’d last, neither 
me nor the ’skeeters knew. They were the 
most affectionate ’skeeters I ever ran across. 
Wouldn't part from him ; stuck to him through 
thick and thin, and those that didn’t stick flew 
away with a bit of “Old Dutchy” as a keepsake. 

What with the ’skeeters and the hard ground 
he got kind of uneasy. He asked me to shift 
him. Idid. I rolled him over the pebbles to 
the timber steps leading to the veranda floor, 
and then, catching hold of him, I stuck him on 
the step. 

Just then Dick McCoy, a cow-hand, cantered 
in from the horse-corral. I led him like a pro- 
fessor to see my curio. 

“Great Scot!” says he, ‘ who’s put the old 
beggar into mourning? And what are these 
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I hitched a rope on to the dusky little darling 
and towed him—or what looked something like 
lim—on to the dry ground, and pasted him 
against the veranda post. 

There he sat like a house-fly brought off a 
fly-paper. He stuck to everything, and every- 
eding stuck to him. If he put his hand up to 
scratch his head it stuck there, and I had to 
pull it down again. If he leaned too hard 
against the post, you couldn’t part em. And as 
for smell—why, he just smelt like a full-grown 
gasworks. All the while, mind you, the 
‘skeeters were holding a kind of harvest thanks- 
giving around him. Every well-bred 'skeeter in 
the State of Oklahoma seemed to be sampling 
‘im, till the Dutchman looked like a chunk of 


shiny lumps sticking to him, Jim?  Orna- 
ments ?” 
“No,” says I. “ They’re pebbles. They 


stuck to him, you see, when I rolled him to the 
step.” . 

Then I told him the lay-out of the whole 
thing. When I had finished telling him about 
it he guessed he’d better get in some of the 
boys. I thought so too, and away he galloped 
to fetch them. 

After a little while a good few of the boys 
rode in. As soon as they had quit laughing 
they set themselves around Van Danner like a 
lot of youngsters going to say their lesson. 
Then Pony Bill—now on the Bar Cross Ranch, 
Texas—began torspeak :— 
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“There’s just one little matter we need to 
settle right here, boss,” says Vill. ‘We have 
often tried to get hold of you before ; but you 
always dodged and wouldn't listen. But now 
that you're kind of hampered from waltzing 
about, youll just 4ave to listen. We want to 
know if you’re going to run this here ranch on 
different lines? We've got tired of following 
your ways of doing things. What we want 
particular is more of your food and less of 
your sass.” = 

“Stop that,” says “Old Dutchy,” from under 
the tar. “JI am the boss here. What I give 
you have, and no more. If you don’t like it, 
you can go.” 

“All right,” says Bill, at last; “then you're not 
going to alter things, eh?” 

“No!” 

“Then, my 
pretty little peach, 
you'll have to stick 
where you are till 
you're a fossil, and 
some chap with 
green goggles and 
an umbrella dis- 
covers you,” says 
Bill.“ That’s all 
there is to it.” 

At this old 
Stickfast looked a 
bit scared, for no 
doubt he knew he 
wouldn’t be 
missed. . After a 
ten minutes’ think 
he caved in, and 
came round to 
Bill’s way of think- 
ing. He agreed, 
after a great deal 
of talk, to a set of 
rules, which I 
guess he never in- 
tended to stay by. 
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The business finished, Bill asked me to 
unstick the old man. Well, boys, I tried—and 
failed. Two of us tried together. J¥ée failed. 
Three or four of us tried together, and only got 
a quiver; he was as fast as one of them 
Egyptian spinks. 

At last we had to get Dick McCoy's horse to 
help us. I fixed a rope under old Stickfast’s 
arms ; then Dick got into the saddle and made 
the rope’s end secure. The horse did the rest. 
Something had to give way. Van Danner’s 
pants and the timber step did! 

What became of Van Danner? Well, a few 
weeks afterwards—in April—the Government 
bought Oklahoma from the Indians. Soon 
afterwards they decided that Van Danner’s 
claim to the ranch, which rested on an informal 

understanding 
with the Indians, 
was illegal. Lots 
of rancheros down 
there just then 
lost their bear- 
ings the same 
way. 

How Van Dan- 
ner came off with 
the Government, 
exactly, I don't 
know, but I heard 
a year or two ago 
that he had quitted 
the ranch that 
same summer and 
had gone away 
back to Holland 
for good. But I 
guess it will be 
some years before 
he forgets the time 

. he set out to put 
the ranch in 
mourning and got 
a well-fitting black 
suit thrown in. 
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The story of a great temptation, of a fortune gained and lost in a most extraordinary manner. 
The author is the well-known war-artist correspondent, and heard the facts, as set forth below, 
while on service in South Africa. 


T fairly makes me wild to listen 
J to the fuss you make over losing 
a footling little stone out of a ring. 
What would you do if you lost a 
diamond more than ten times the 
size of the Koh-i-noor, as I did once?” 

Everyone in the room, as may be imagined, 
stopped talking on hearing this astounding 
statement. Little Anstruther’s grief at the dis- 
appearance of his twenty-pound diamond was 
already too well known to attract much atten- 
tion, for most of us had been present when he 
discovered his loss as a result of attempting 
some impossible juggling tricks with the club 
chairs. But this was the first time any of us 
had heard that old Watson had ever been pos- 
dof such wealth as he now claimed, so 
with one accord we edged towards him, for we 
felt that something interesting was coming. 
Nor were we far wrong, as I fancy you will 
agree. Naturally, Anstruther had a_ ready 
teply to make to the remarkable query 
put to him — possibly for the reason that 
even the supposition of ever being the 
owner of a gem of such magnitude had never 
occurred to him. Watson thereupon calmly 
knocked the ashes out of his pipe and looked 
round the group surrounding him with the air of 
a man who has the best of an argument, and 
with renewed emphasis remarked, “ Yes, a stone 
at least ten times the size of the Koh-i-noor, and 
yet I don't go round grousing and worrying 
everyone about it.” 


“When did it happen?” someone asked. 
“T’d go and spend a few years and the re- 
mainder of my fortune looking for it if 1 thought 
I had the slightest chance of coming across it.” 

“Sounds like a bit of ‘Monte Cristo,’” said 
another. . 

A look of such seriousness came over Watson’s 
face that the chaff immediately ceased ; it was 
felt that a tender chord had been touched. 

“T fancy if I were to tell you boys about it 
you would see it was no joking matter,” he said, 
gravely, “but a downright, deadly-earnest sort of 
story—and with a moral to it, as I have found 
out since.” 

“ Let’s have it,” we cried, in chorus. Watson 
was not usually a talkative sort of fellow, but 
when he did open his mouth it was always to 
say something worth hearing, for we knew he 
had seen much of the world in his younger 
days. On this particular occasion, however, he 
seemed glad of the opportunity to relieve some 
long-pent-up feelings and tell us the incident in 
his life. Slowly he filled his pipe. 

“Well,” he said, “since you want to hear it. 
and I know it’s not a chestnut, here goes, 
although it’s all up against me from start to 
finish, as you'll see.” 

Here is the story he told us, as nearly as 
may be in his own words. & 


It happened about twenty years ago, out here 
in South Africa. Thad been bossing thy work- 
ing of a@cdiamond-mine’ on the Vaal River. 
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There were few men out in Griqualand West in 
those days who knew the value of a stone better 
than I did, for, you see, I was born and brought 
up, as it were, amongst diamonds. Many a bet 
have I won over the weight or value of a chance 
stone ; it was a sort of talent, I suppose, learned 
from long experience. Well, trouble with the 
natives had been brewing for some time past, 
and at last we found ourselves landed in another 
little war. Of course, you can’t have an omelette 
without eggs, so a call was made for volunteers 
to serve in the irregular regiments of cavalry 
or “ Mounted Rifles,” ; 
as they were called, 
which were to form 
the bulk of the expe- 
ditionary field force. 
A popular man was 
to take command, 
the pay was good, the 
duties promised not 
to be too military or 
too irksome, and al- 
together the official 
notice posted up in 
the market-place at- 
tracted a deal of 
attention, and recruit- 
ing proceeded 
briskly. Many of my 
chums decided to 
take a few months’ 
holiday and enlist, or 
rather engage them- 
selves for the expe- 
dition, and suddenly 
I found myself bitten 
with the spirit of ad- 
venture again. I had 
already done some 
soldiering, and I 
allowed myself to be 
persuaded to take a 
troop. I am obliged 
to tell you all this, as 
you will see later. 
Well, the operations 
lasted a good deal 
longer than any of us 
expected, and began 
to drag on so at last 
that we got to look on 
ourselves as almost 
new colonists and settled down for always. A 
long line of communication had to be kept open, 
and this was done by small detachments of 
troops. Life at these stations was dreary and 
monotonous to a degree, as you may imagine, 
for there was nothing going in the way of excite- 


‘ment, and with the exception of mounting guard 


or occasionally receiving the visit of officers on 
their way through to the front, there was nothing 
to do but eat, smoke, or sleep. Sti, someone 
had to be on duty at these outposts, and it was 
my bad luck to be of the number. 

One evening, after a particularly hot and 
tiring day, I lit my pipe and strolled across to 
have a yarn with a new doctor chap who had 
been stationed with us for a short time. Some 
of our chaps had been down with dysentery, and 
the P.M.O. had evidently thought it easier to 
send someone to cure 
them on the spot 
than to have them 
all forwarded to the 
base, so a small field 
hospital had been put 
up a few hundred 
yards from our lines. 
I found my friend in 
his tent lying on his 
camp-bed, trying to 
read when the flies 
would leave him 
alone for a few 
seconds. He was de- 
lighted to see me, for, 
with the usual Colo- 
nial rapidity of chum- 
ming-up, we were 
already great friends. 
He insisted on my 
remaining to supper 
with him, an invita- 
tion which I gladly 
accepted, making my- 
self at home whilst 
he bustled around 
and got out whisky 
and glassesand cigars 
with true African hos- 
pitality. 

We had just settled 
down comfortably 
when, as ill luck 
would have it, one 
of his hospital order- 
lies suddenly ap- 
pearedatthe entrance 
of the tent and asked 


“CWELL,' HE SAID, ‘SINCE YOU WANT TO HEAR IT, HERE GORS.'” the doctor for some- 


thing or other. 
“There’s no rest for the wicked,” he remarked 
to me with a laugh, as he got up and dragged 
out a heavy canvas kit-bag from a corner. 
Untying its string, he began fumbling about 
amongst its contents. 
“Of course, it’s~bound to, be at the very 
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bottom of the bag,” he said.‘ That’s the worst 
of kit-bags ; anything you want in a hurry is sure 
to have got hidden somewhere. I suppose the 
quickest way, after all, is to turn everything out, 
and then one can’t very well miss what one’s 
looking for.” 

So saying, he caught up the bag and tipped 
its entire contents on to the dry mud floor of the 
tent. To my astonishment, amongst the very 
mixed lot of articles lying in the heap before me 
was quite a big collection of bits of stone and 
pebbles of various shapes and sizes. 

“ Halloa! what’s your new job going to be ?” 
I said, jokingly. ‘ Road-mending as well as 
bone-mending, eh?” 

The doctor, who was on his knees searching 
for something he could not readily find, replied 
with a smile, “I can quite understand your 
amusement ; but the fact is, my old dad is a bit 
of a geologist, and he asked me before I came 


rubbish, was a huge diamond! To my expe- 
rienced eyes there was no mistaking it, but to 
make perfectly.sure I casually picked up a few 
of the stones near it and pretended to examine 
them ; then, in the most easy manner I could 
assume, raked the other towards me and held 
it in my hand. As I did so a thrill passed 
through me, for its mere shape and weight were 
sufficient to prove to me that I. was holding 
what was probably the biggest diamond in the 
world. At a rough guess I felt sure it must 
scale quite five thousand carats, and was worth 
over a million pounds! Meanwhile the doctor 
was still on his knees, groping about amongst 
his heap of odds and ends without the faintest 
suspicion of the value of the innocent-looking 
lump of crystal I held in my hand. What 
should I do? What I ought to do was, of 
course, as plain as a pikestaff, for my duty as an 
honest man was to tell him straight out what 


“] WAS HOLDING WHAT WAS PRORABLY THE BIGGEST DIAMOND IN THE WORLD,” 


away to remember him if I ever came across 
anything that struck me as curious in the way 
of a stone or anything, so I have picked up 
these bits during my rambles along the Noei 
and at odd moments.” 

Whilst he was speaking I was poking about 
idly at the heap with the tip of my syaméox, when 
suddenly my attention was riveted by something 
so startling that it fairly took my breath away 
for an instant—for there, lying amongst all the 


he was the possessor of, and rely on his good- 
fellowship to treat me handsomely out of the 
result. 

My brain reeled, a mist came before my eyes, 
and through it I saw the sweet face of the little 
girl I had left behind me in the old country, 
when I came out to South Africa to try and 
make the fortune on which we were some day 
to get married. How long ago it all seemed, 
how weary was the waiting, and how slow the 
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fortune was in coming! And now, at last, I 
had it in my grasp —a bigger fortune than I had 
ever hoped for even in my wildest dreams. 
Why, I asked myself, should I not take advan- 
tage of the opportunity—it would never offer 
itself again—and if I did not, no doubt someone 
else would. The doctor would not be one 
penny the loser, since he did not know what he 
had got. If I did my duty and .told him I 
should simply have to rely on his generosity, 
and whatever he felt inclined to give me would 
probably be quite out of proportion to his 
marvellous fortune. On the other hand,’ if I 
could manage to get hold of the stone on 
some pretext or other I could easily say after- 
wards I had lost it, and then I would throw. up: 


soldiering, get away with it to England, and~ 


marry Kitty—my Kitty! How my heart began 
to thump at the very thought ! 

All this flashed through my mind quicker 
than I am telling it to you, but during those few 
seconds the temptation mastered me and I was 
no longer an honest man. My mind was made 
up. I would not tell the doctor what he had 
got, but determined to get hold of the accursed 
diamond at all risks. 

I was roused from my reverie by the cheery 
voice of my companion, saying, ‘What's the 
matter with your drink, old chap? Halloa! 
and what on earth’s the matter with you 2? You 
look as though the heat had overcome you or 
you had a touch of fever; I shall have to start 
dosing you with quinine if you turn like that 
again.” 

I pulled myself together, and, with the big 
stone still clutched tightly in my hand, replied 
as nonchalantly as I could, though my pulse 
was simply racing, that it was nothing; I 
had come over fecling a bit faint, but it had 
passed now. The doctor was pitching his rubbish 
vack into the bag and reached out his hand 
for the stone I was holding, saying at the same 
time, “ Curious-looking bit of stuff, that—don’t 
you think so? It’s probably a bit of quartz 
crystal, but it looks almost petrified alum. I 
came across it one day whilst bathing in the 
Vaal River—it looked rather pretty when it was 
wet, and one of our chaps said he thought it 
was worth keeping, so I shall perhaps have it 
cut and polished and made into a paper-weight 
for the dad.” 

I made some casual remark that it hardly 
locked like being worth any money spent on it, 
as one could find any amount of such stuff 
along the river-banks. 

“Well, perhaps you’re right,” he replied, as 
he took it away from me and dropped it into 
the bag, which he tied up again and then kicked 
back into the corner. I have no recollection of 
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how we passed the rest of the evening, for my 
mind was continually wandering towards that 
kit-bag. I remember, however, that the doctor 
must have noticed how preoccupied I was, for 
he at last advised me to get back to my quarters 
and have a good night’s rest, adding that I was 
to send over for him in the morning if I did not 
feel better. 

Well, I got back, but not to sleep—for I lay 
tossing about restlessly the whole night, trying 
to think out some scheme by which I could get 
possession of the diamond. At last, towards 
morning, an inspiration suddenly came to me, 
and I determined to follow it up as soon as 

“possible without rousing the doctor’s suspicion, 
My idea was to tell him that one of our fellows, 
who always thought he knew everything, had 
made a bet that a piece of alum would purify « 
bucket of dirty water—make it perfectly clear 
and drinkable, in fact—and that I, amongs¢ 
others, had bet against it. The difficulty was 
to get the piece of alum, as no one in camp 
had any. It occurred to me that the curious, 
alum-like-looking stone the doctor had found 
would just help to carry out the joke. Would 
he lend it me fora few days for the purpose ? 
‘The idea was simplicity itself, I went over to 
see the doctor during the day on the excuse of 
letting him know that I was feeling quite well 
again, and soon found an opportunity to carry 
out my plan. He laughed heartily, and imme 
diately said, “ You are welcome to it, of course. 
You know where it is, if you don’t mind getting 
it for yourself, old chap.” 

So I undid the bay, and after the usual drink 
and a short chat I got back to my tent with the 
treasure in my possession. Making sure that 
no one likely to disturb me was about, I got 
out a small pair of scales and a magnifying 
glass I always carried with me, from old habit, 
and carefully weighed and examined the gem. 
I had not made a mistake ; my experienced eye 
had stood me in good stead. I had before me 
a diamond worthy of a monarch’s crown. It 
was what we call an ‘“eight-point stone,” quite 
flawless and positively dazzling in its magnifi- 
cence and the purity of its colour, while it 
actually weighed over five thousand carats—or, 
to give you a better idea of what that means, 
roughly speaking, two pounds avoirdupois | 
Fancy that, if you can. Two pounds’ weight of 
diamond! After feasting my eyes on it for 
some time I wrapped it up in a leather bag J 
had, and, ripping open a seam of my coat, 
carefully sewed it inside the lining. 

Now commenced my troubles, for I had only 
got the loan of it for a few days. What was the 
best thing to do? Naturally, my first idea was 
to tell the doctor, if he Should(remember to ash 
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for it back, that by some mishap I had either 
mislaid or lost it. I am afraid, though, that I 
am not a good actor—or, as it would have been 
in this case, a plausible liar—for I felt I could 
not face any friend with such a falsehood on 
my lips; my tell-tale face would at once give the 
lie away. To get leave of absence was out of 
the question. The 
only alternative I 
could think of was 
to spend the next 
few days trying to 
find something 
which would look 
sufficiently like the 
diamond to pass 
muster for it at a 
rough glance when I 
took it back, and 
trust to my luck that 
the doctor would tell 
me to replace it in 
the bag myself with- 
out looking at it. 
Yes, that was the 
best way out of the | 
difficulty, and I at 
once set about carry- 
ing it out ; and every 
hour I could get 
away from duty I 
would spend wander- 
ing about the veldt 
or along the banks 
of a small stream 
near the campsearch 
ing for such a stone. 
But I had reckoned 
without my host, for 
to find at a moment’s notice anything that looks 
at all like a big, rough diamond is not an easy 
matter, and more especially as this particular stone 
was of most peculiar and characteristic shape, 
and once seen scarcely likely to be forgotten. 
Several days passed thus, and then, whether it 
was my guilty conscience that pricked me or 
not I don’t know, but I seemed to see more of 
the doctor than before. I was continually run- 
ning against him at all sorts of odd moments, 
so much so that at last I tried to avoid him as 
much as possible. But it was no use; the Fates 
seemed against me, and we were bound to meet. 
One morning he strolled up to my tent to tell 
me some good news he had just received—he 
was leaving for the base hospital and hoped to 
be off in a few days as soon as the new man 
who was to replace him arrived. You may 
imagine how delighted I was at the prospect of 
his going away, for 1 immediately thought that 


“) CAREFULLY EXAMINED THE GEM.” 


he would be sure to forget the stone in the 
bustle of packing, as he had not alluded to it 
since I had borrowed it. Imagine my horror, 
then, when he turned to me just as he was leav- 
ing and said, in the most casual way, “ By the 
by, if you’ve finished with that bit of rock I 
lent you, you might let me have it back again.” 

I said I would 
bring it round when 
I was his way. Little 
did he think the state 
of mind he left me 
in. Fortunately, 1 
happened to be off 
duty and could get 
away fora few hours; 
so immediately he 
had gone I had my 
horse saddled and 
galloped off into the 
desert, where I wan- 
dered about like a 
madman, hunting for 
a stone which would 
resemble the one 
sewn inside my tunic, 
but all to no pur- 
pose. 

Several days 
passed, and I was 
gradually working 
myself into a state 
of fever, which was 
beginning to be noticed by 
the other fellows in our 
mess. The time was draw- 
ing near when I must 
either give back the dia- 
mond or do something, 
for I learned that the doctor was expected to 
leave at any moment. Oh! how I wished 
that I had the courage of dishonesty, so that I 
could go boldly to him and say that I regretted 
it, but I had somehow lost the wretched stone 
or “bit of rock,” as he called it. What could 
he say? Nothing, since he valued it so slightly ; 
and even if he turned rusty I could offer to pay 
him whatever small value he set on it, and 
the matter would be ended. Nature, however, 
never intended me for a thief, that is evident, 
for already my conscience was beginning to 
round on me. 

But the climax was not long coming now, 
and it came about in this way. A little supper 
had been fixed up to give the doctor, who was 
very popular with us all, a send-off before he 
left, and the evening at last arrived. Of course, 
I could not under any pretext stay away; no 
excuse of duty of illness would avail on such an 
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oecasion. I should have been bowled out at 
once, and something immediately suspected, so 
I had to turn up and sit next our guest, since I 
was looked upon as one of his intimate friends. 
I was wearing the tunic in which I had sewn 
the stone—in fact, I never let it part from me a 
moment—-and the accursed thing seemed to 
burn into me as I sat there. Well, the evening 
passed off much as such occasions always do— 
a lot of speeches were made and a deal of bad 
whisky was drunk. As we stood chatting in the 
lines before turning in, the doctor came over to 
me to say good night. Just as he was going off 
he suddenly turned round as though the 
thought had only then struck him and called 
out, “Don’t forget to let me have that stone 
back, old man, before I go. I don't want to 
forget it.” 

T felt a pang as if a bullet had passed through 
me. Here was the opportunity to tell him I 
had mislaid it —or some other lie--but somehow 
my guilty conscience would not give me pluck 
enough even for that. So all I could manage 
to gasp out in reply was, “ All right, old fellow,” 
in a faint tone of voice. 

I got back to my tent and rolled on my bed 
in a state verging on madness. I felt I must 
decide on something at once or my brain w. uld 
give way—but what should Ido? Were all my 
hopes to be dashed to the ground because I had 
not the courage to be a downright dishonest 
man? Should I go straight to the doctor and tell 
him all—how I had just discovered what his 
stone really was, and make a bargain with him ? 
That certainly seemed the best thing to do, but 
even here that conscience which makes cowards 
of us all whispered to me that it was too late 
after the trick by which I had got hold of the 
stone, and considering the fact that I was well 
known to be a diamond expert. No, there was 
no help for it. Either I must take my courage 
in both hands and do something desperate or 
else I must give back the stone. 

The mere thought put me in a cold sweat. 
Give it back, and then good-bye to visions of 
fortune and my marriage with Kitty! I rolled 
about in agony whilst I argued and discussed 
with myself as to what to do, till the fellow 
sleeping in the tent near me must have thought 
I had a bad attack of nightmare after the dinner. 
Then, curiously enough, I must have dozed off, 
for I awoke shortly after with a sort of feeling as 
it were of relief. My ideas seemed to have 
changed somewhat ; my better nature gradually 
began to get the upper hand. “ After all,” I 
reasoned with myself, ‘I should never be happy 
with the money since I had got it at the price 
of my honour, and what would Kitty think of 


me if ever she found it out ? No, it is better to be 
Vol. xvi.—65. 


honest, even if there is no money in it.” From this 
you will see how curious was my state of mind. 
Not for one minute did it enter my head to let 
the doctor know what he had got ; my one idea 
was to escape from my conscience at any cost, 
and I at last fell asleep with a sort of placid 
feeling of being about to expiate my sin. 

I woke up next morning with my determina- 
tion unchanged, and took the stone out of the 
lining of my tunic without a pang of regret at 
the terrible sacrifice I was about to make. I 
could scarcely have believed it possible to feel 
so calm about it. 

I waiked across to the doctor’s tent directly. 
after breakfast. He was just finishing his pack- 
ing, but hailed me with the cheery voice of a 
man who was about to start on a long-awaited 
pleasure trip. After a few minutes’ chat on the 
subject of kits and their packing, I remarked, 
casually, “ By the way, Pve brought you back 
your stone. Here it is; where shall I put it?” 

“By Jove! I’d forgotten all about it,” he said. 
“It's awfully good of you to have troubled to 
bring it now. Drop it in the bag there amongst 
the other rubbish, and help yourself to a whisky 
and light up a cigar; you'll find the box just 
by you.” 

I went over to the kit-bag, opened it, and 
without the slightest hesitation dropped the 
stone back into it. A momentary pang seized 
me as I did so ; something seemed to go out of 
my life. I did not stay long; I was in no 
mood for talking, as you may imagine; so, 
promising to come back and see him off, I 
hurried away. I had not the slightest intention 
of returning, for my one idea was to forget him 
and anything connected with him as quickly as 
possible. As soon as I could get away from 
my duty I went off on a long ride by myself. 
On and on I rode, taking no count of time 
or distance, the solitude of the veldt helping to 
calm my brain and enabling me to ponder 
quietly over the events of the past few weeks. 
One thing I could not get out of my mind, and 
that was—had I done the right and the best 
thing in returning the stone without even so 
much asa hint as to its possible value? Sup- 
posing, as was not at all unlikely, someone else 
got hold of it! I gasped at the idea; it had 
not struck me before. ‘The more I thought it 
out the more convinced I became that I 
had acted too impulsively, and that with per- 
fect honesty I might have arranged a “ deal” 
with the doctor—asked him to go halves with 
me out of the proceeds, which would mean 
a big fortune for me even then. He would 
surely agree to so reasonable a proposition, 
and, besides, I could get him to put it in 
writing before I told him, anything. Why had 
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I not thought of this before? Was it too late 
now? If I burried back I should just catch 
him before he left. I looked at my watch and 
found that, wrapped as I had been in deep 
thought, the hours had slipped by unheeded 
and I was many miles from camp, having 
stopped nowhere since I had _ started out. 
Nevertheless I made up my mind to get back 
as quickly as possible and carry out my new 
plan. But, as ill luck would have it, my mare 
had thrown a shoe without my noticing it, and 
had evidently managed to injure her foot in 
doing so, for she became so lame that I had to 
dismount and lead her the greater part of the 
way. It was quite dark and late in the evening 


He stopped, and there was a dead silence 
amongst us all. No one spoke for a_ few 
minutes, then suddenly Jack Denvers asked : 
“Well, and how did it end? Did you ever 
hear anything more about it?” 

Watson pulled himself together and took a 
big gulp at his drink, as though to wash a lump 
out of his throat. 

“Yes,” he replied ; “ I had forgotten the finish. 
Well, the expedition lagged on for some time 
after that, and although I applied several times 
I could not get leave to go down-country to find 
my friend. At ‘last, however, we were dis- 
banded. It must have been three or four 
months afterwards when one day I was in the 


“1 HWAD TO DISMOUNT AND LEAD HER 


when I at last got back to camp. Hot and 
dead tired I was making my way across to the 
doctor's quarters, when an orderly brought me a 
note. It read as follows: “So sorry not to 
have seen you again before I left; waited for 
you till almost dusk. Hope nothing serious 
detained you? Shall look forward to the plea- 
sure of mecting you again some day and 
renew our friendship. — Yours always, Jack 
Witherby.” 

“ Any chance of catching him up?” I said to 
the man, as I slowly folded the note and put it 
in my pocket. 

“T should think not, sir,” he replied. ‘ He 
went with old Abel’s Scotch cart, and must be 
miles away by now. ‘They won't stop to out- 
span during the night, as they started so late.” 


THE GREATER PART OF THE WAY." 


club at Cape Town, and who should I mect but 
the doctor. We sat down and had the inevitable 
drink together, and every minute I was expect- 
ing he would tell me about the diamond. After 
chatting over the old times up-country—during 
which, to my relief, he did not mention a word 
about the thing uppermost in my mind—I 
ventured to ask him if he still had his collection 
of geological specimens, or if he had already 
sent them to his father. 

“©QOh, those bits of stones,’ he replied, care- 
lessly. ‘Well, do you know, it sounds foolish 
after all the trouble I took to collect them ; but 
they got to be such a confounded weight and 
nuisance to cart about that one day I decided 
to buy the old man a present instead, and 
chucked the ;wholé lot) in| the river !’” 


A Wonderful Castle—The ‘Sacred Fire'’ of the Aztecs—Something Like a Stack, etc., etc. 


HE striking building seen in our first 
photograph is situated at Nishima, 
in Japan, and is the Japanese equi- 
valent of a feudal castle. The 
Emperor makes this place his head- 

quarters during the army and navy reviews, and 

the State balls held here are, of course, great social 
events. Beneath the 
castle is a gold-lined 

well, which affords a 
water supply for five 
thousand persons. 
Besides this wonder- 
ful well, two golden 

dolphins of great size 

ornament the upper 
roof. These were put 
up at great cost some 
centuries ago, but 
when foreigners began 
to pour into the coun- 
try they disfigured the 
images by carrying 
away pieces of the 
precious metal, so 
that it became 
necessary to protect 
the figures against 
such vandalism with 
strong steel netting. 

One of the dolphins, 
by the way, was once 

taken down and sent 
to a World’s Fair 

held at Vienna, where 
it was exhibited as 

a rare specimen of 


From a) 


ancient Japanese art. The ship upon which 
it was returned, however, sank, and the 
treasure remained for several years at the 
bottom of the sea, in spite of every attempt 
to raise it. Finally it was recovered and set 


in its original place —from which it is extremely 
unlikely that it will ever be removed again 


THE WONDERFUL CASTLE AT NISHIMA, JAPAN—THE BUILDING CON/FAINS-€ GOLU-LINED WELL, AND ON 
THE TOP OF THE ROOF ARE [TiWU/ GOUDEN DOLMHIAS,) 


[Pheote. 
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this is the “trade” of the subject of our 
next photograph, a Kaffir called Knox, 
of King William’s ‘Town, South Africa. 
“His charge for swallowing a_ snake,” 
writes the curator of the Public Museum, 
“ranges from sixpence to ninepence, 
according to the size of the reptile, and 
he is not at all particular as to species, 
for he carries about small puff adders, 
cobras, whip-snakes, and water-snakes— 
all destined to be swallowed! He in- 
forms me that he is frequently bitten, but 
is in no way affected by the most veno- 
mous snakes. I was much amused when 
he came to me one day and said : ‘ Baas, 
please give me little bit camphor to eat ; 
me swallow big snake, but he no’ dead 
yet!’” Surely this man deserves the 
title of the “Human Secretary-Bird.” 
They have a rough-and-ready but none 
Frevtal ANGE fol tokio “\Phota” the less effective way of punishing people 


THE VILLAGE 


The accompanying photograph shows the 
quaint little village of Taos, in New Mexico. 
In this village the “sacred fire” of the Aztecs 
is still kept alight, jealously watched day and 
night by priests. ‘This fire is supposed to have 
been kept alight for at least a thousand years, 
and the Indians believe that so long as it is not 
extinguished they may hope for the return of the 
long-expected ‘“ Montezuma” (their Messiah). 

Making a living by swallowing live snakes ! 
What a profession for a man to adopt! Yet 


HOW THEY PUNISH DEBTORS IN DAKU—A LUG IS FASTE To 
THE MAN'S LEG AND HE IS COMPELLED TO DRAG IT ABOUT WITH 
From a} HIM UNTIL HE Pays! (Photo. 


for debt in Daru, Sierra Leone. The debtor's 
leg is attached to a heavy tree-log, which the 
hapless man is compelled to drag about with him 
wherever he goes, as shown in the above 
photo. The log is not removed until the debt 
i Maevin Wis EWALIEWn tive audcEs, is paid—which usually happens pretty promptly, 

From a Photo. needless to say. If eyery débtor in this country 
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SOMELFHING LISE A STACK FOUR HUNDRED TH 
fron a Photo, 
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were subjected to similar treatment—but the 
idea is too appalling to be carried further ! 

As the above photograph unmistakably indi- 
cates, wheat exporting is done on a large scale 
in South Australia. The picture shows a por- 
tion of a gigantic stack at Port Walleroo, con- 
taining about one hundred thousand bags of 
wheat, each bag holding approximately four 
bushels. Readers of a statistical turn of mind 
can amuse themselves by calculating just how 
many people this mammoth accumulation of 
wheat would supply with a loaf apiece. In 
Australia, it should be mentioned, all wheat is 


MELS OF WHEAT AWALIISG SHIPMENT 


by E. Duryea, Wailleroo. 


placed in bags in this fashion, the elevator 
system not being used. 

Nature goes’ to work in curious fashion in 
some parts of the world. Look, for example, 
at the following photograph, showing a large 
pool of salt water which suddenly appeared last 
May, without the slightest warning, in a paddy 
field at Jaffna, a small town in Northern Ceylon. 
This mysterious pool is about a hundred and 
seventy feet in circumference, fifty-nine feet 
across, and thirty feet deep. The cause of its 
appearance is somewhat difficult to state, the 
district being of coral formation, but it is 


A MYSTERIOUS POOL OF SALT WATER WHICH APPEARED WITHOUT WARNING IN THE CENTRE OF A FIELD. Aq JABFNA, CEYLON, 
From a Photo. by S. K. Lawton, Jaffe 
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AN ILLICIT STILL DISCOVERED BY THE POLI 
From a Iho. 


generally attributed to underground streams. 
The natives, needless to say, looked upon the 
pool with great awe, and crowds came daily to 
inspect the phenomenon. 

Some time ago we published an interesting 
article on the “Makers of Mountain Dew,” 
dealing with the illicit whisky distillers of Ireland. 
Above is a picture bearing on the same subject. 
The photograph shows a still recently discovered 
by the Royal Irish Constabulary. The still and 
all its paraphernalia, in working order, together 
with eight barrels that had contained the illicit 
whisky, were found by the Ballyneen Constabu- 
lary in a marsh or bog at the back of Carrigmore, 


EMME. DOME 
From a Photo, 


PREPARING TO DIVE. 


but, as usual, the distillers 
themselves were not to be 
traced. Ballyneen is situa- 
ted about ten miles from 
Bandon, in County Cork, 
and our snap-shot shows 
the still as it appeared when 
first seen by the police. 
The natives of India will 
do many remarkable things 
in order to obtain money, 
and high-diving is not the 
least wonderful of — their 
many strange performances. 
A short drive from the 
historical town of Delhi 
will be found an old temple, 
with green, moss- covered 
sides, and surrounded 
by a large pond of very 
great depth. While 
one is looking in the 
watery depths of this 
pond figures appear 
reflected from  some- 
where far above, and 


A DIVER IN MID-AIR, 


(Photo, 


From a) 


on | oking up one sees a group of natives, all 
endeavouring to attract attention, and shouting 
in Hindustani, ‘Shall we dive, sahib?” At first 
the dome on which they stand seems such a 
tremendous, heightyabevé the water that one 
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hesitates before giving an answer in the affirma- 
tive, but as soon as this is done down they come 
with a shout, and so deep into the water do they 
dive that one wonders 
for a while whether they 
will ever reach the sur- 
face again. ‘he first of 
our two snap-shots shows 
these daring fellows pre- 
paring to dive, while the 
second depicts one of the 
men in mid-air. 

Our readers will re- 
member an exciting story 
which appeared in THE 
WibE WorLD MaGaZzINE 
for February, 1905, en- 
titled “In the Clutches 
of Cannibals.” This story 
set forth the adventures 
of a small expedition 
which visited the Niam- 
Niam tribes, a race of 
cannibals living in the Bahr-el-Ghazal Province, 
near the heart of Africa. Sultan Yambio, the 
chief of the tribe, was the cause of much 
trouble to the Soudan Government, and finaliy 
he became such a nuisance that an expe- 
dition was sent against him. The Sultan died 
of wounds while trying to evade capture. In 
this connection an interesting and unique curio 
recently arrived at Khartoum, in the shape of 


WAR-DRUM, WHICH HAS AN INTERESTING 
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the late Sultan’s great war-drum. It is cut from 
a solid block of wood, and is intended to repre- 
sent a buffalo, though, perhaps, the execution 
leaves something to the 
imagination. The whole 
thing is over ten feet 
long, four and a half feet 
high, and four feet wide, 
and requires eight or ten 
men to carry it, so that 
it is no ordinary drum. 
It has been hollowed out 
by means of a narrow 
slit in the top, and, con- 
sidering the primitive 
tools used by the natives, 
must have taken many 
months to make. 
California is to America 
what Italy is to Europe 
—a land of sunshine, 
vineyards, and fruit trees, 
intersected by rugged 
mountain ranges, from whose summits fertile 
valleys, studded with corn and fruit farms, can 
be seen stretching away until they merge into 
the foothills of yet other ranges. It is a land of 
orange groves and almond trees, irrigation works 
and settlements, through the length and breadth 
of which is to be found the all-pervading poppy 
flourishing in the most extravagant profusion. 
Residents in these districts practically ignore 


STORY. 


From a Photo, by C. C. Pierce & Co., Los Angeles, Cag 
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the poppies, but tourists 
and stray visitors are al- 
ways enchanted by their 
beauty. Our illustration 
depicts a typical February 
scene in California, when 
the Escholzia is in the 
zenith of its beauty, and 
shows a party gathering 
the blossoms as memen- 
toes of their day’s outing. 
So inseparable is the 
poppy from any Cali- 
fornian landscape that the 
brilliant: orange-yellow 
Escholzia has been offici- 
ally adopted as the em- 
blematic flower of the 
State. 

A_ naval correspondent 
sends us the interesting 
photo. here reproduced, 
depicting the “ship's pets” 
of H.M.S. A/acrity, of the 


to know when any of his 
shipmates are coming 
ashore, and is always on 
the spot to meet them as 
soonas they land. “Chops” 
has been on the Adacrity 
now for four and a half 
years, and has never been 
known to miss the ship 
when she has been ordered 
to another port. He isa 
favourite with all the 
Chinese sampan-men, who 
always give him a passage 
off to the ship, as they 
know that the men on 
board are ready to pay his, 
fare. “Jumbo” is a dimi- 
nutive Chinaman about 
fifty years of age. He has 
served on board British 
men-of-war on this station 
for the last twenty - four 
years; his height is be- 


China Station. The tween three and four feet, 
“pets” are the Chinese — 3 , and he earns his living by 
dwarf “Jambo” and 7" “Sivisc owice aus Gore” wae pecling potatoes, etc., for 
“Chops,” a brown Chow from a Vhoto, the cooks of the messes 
dog. “Chops” is as _in- on board. He also makes 
telligent an animal as one could wish to have. up tobacco for anyone who cares to take it to 
He spends most of his time on land, but seems him, and is almost as popular as “‘ Chops.” 
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THE SHWEBO DACOITIES. 


By W. D. Ryatt, UNnatracHED List, INDIAN ARMY. 


An exciting story from Burma. The officers of the Military Police were much perturbed and puzzled by 
the depredations of a daring band of dacoits, who robbed right and left without detection and then vanished 
completely. Time and again the police laid traps for them, but without success; they seemed to possess 
secret information of every official move. By sheer chance, however, the author's friend stumbled on 
a clue to the mystery, and together they were able to arrange the final downfall of the brigands. 


OWARDS the end of the year 1899, 
while employed in the Burma Mili- 
tary Police, I was ordered to Shwebo, 
a small military station about ninety 
miles above Mandalay, on the Kun- 

loon Valley extension of the Burma State 
Railway. Though in itself quite a small place, 
it was of considerable military importance, being 
the head-quarters of a battalion of the police. 
It was also used at that time as a training ground 
for recruits, a large number of whom were 
drafted in from various places, and kept and 
drilled there until they had a complete know- 
ledge of their various duties, 
when they were sent to gar- 
rison the various small 
stations up and down the 
country. 

When I took over my new 
post—the charge of one of 
the outlying districts—I con- 
stantly heard from my 
brother inspectors, whom I 
met in Shwebo, of the depre- 
dations of a gang of dacoits, 
who were in the habit of rob- 
bing and plundering the 
small villages round about. 
So far had the matter gone 
that the chief inspector in 
Mandalay had made some 
very caustic comments on 
our failure to lay these light- 
fingered gentry by the heels. 
One fact which particularly 
struck my notice was that 
the majority of the cases 
came from villages east and 
west of Shwebo, most of 
them comparatively close to 
the railway, which ran from 
Sagaing on the Irawaddy 
to Katha. Needless to say, 
all the European staff were 


very keen on capturing this 
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special gang of midnight marauders, and so gain 
no little amount of kudos. Opinions concerning 
their identity varied. Whilst some believed 
that one of the old bad doks or petty chiefs of 
the Burmese dynasty had left his hiding-place in 
the hills, and was merely amusing himself by 
collecting a fund of booty with a view to giving 
us future trouble, others stated that it was merely 
some petty gang of bazaar thieves who had 
struck on a new way to get rich quickly, and who, 
when they had got enough plunder (if they were 
not captured beforehand) would retire from 
business and settle down as respectable zemin- 
dars or landowners. 

At that time I was on 
friendly terms with a corporal 
of the Essex Regiment, then 
stationed at Shwebo, whose 
name was Gardner, and who 
was in charge of the regi- 
mental dairy and milk supply. 
His duty mainly consisted in 
supervising the delivery of 
milk bought from the con- 
tractor, superintending the 
manufacture of the butter, 
and generally overseeing all 
the details connected with 
the daily routine of a dairy. 
Being in frequent contact 
with the native coolies, he 
was anxious to make himself 
acquainted with the Burmese 
language, and a chance meet- 
ing with him brought about 
a lasting friendship between 
us. 
One day, whilst we were 
out shooting, he informed me 
that he had lost an old eight- 
bore muzzleloader from his 
quarters near the dairy, and 
asked me to keep my eye open 
in case I dropped across it. 
He also; complained, quite 
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casually, that he was having more trouble than 
usual of late with his coolies, as several of them 
were in the habit of absenting themselves when 
most particularly wanted. I listened to his tale 
of woe, but gave the matter little thought at 
the time. 

During a period of over a month the daily 
reports continued to come in full of nothing but 
dacoities, and despite every attempt to catch 
the delinquents no one was successful in laying 
them by the heels. In fact, to such a pitch did 
matters come that we arrived at the conclusion 
that someone “in the know” was giving the 
gang information as 
to when the coast 
would be clear and 
when it was not safe 
to venture on opera- 
tions. However, I 
noticed with pardon- 
able pride that no 
robberies had hap- 
pened in my own 
district, though its 
villages were on the 
whole larger and 
more prosperous than 
those which sur- 
rounded Shwebo on 
the other sides. 

At last, however, 
my peace of mind 
was rudely disturbed 
about daybreak one 
morning by the 
advent of an orderly 
from head - quarters, 
bringing with him the 
draft. of an_ official 
report from a village 
called Kunbeloo. 
The report — stated 
that a dacoity had 
taken place there 
the previous night, 
and enumerated a 
long list of articles 
removed by the 
thieves. 

I rode over at once 
and found almost the 
whole population of 
the village gathered in front of the ¢hugevie’s 
(headman’s) house, every other man lamenting 
some loss or other, 

Making my way to the veranda of the house 
and calling for silence, I opened an impromptu 


court of inquiry, assisted by the police sergeant, 
two village constables, and the ¢huggyze. After 


“CALLING POR SILENCE, 1 OFENED AN IMPROMPTU COUKT OF INQUIRY” — be 


much questioning and beating about the 
bush I at length elicited the following facts, 
which appeared to be the only reliable informa- 
tion to be obtained. 

About 1 a.m., when the whole village was 
asleep, there was suddenly a tremendous roar as 
of a cannon, followed by a demoniacal chorus 
of screams and yells. Bullets flew among the 
thatched roofs in hundreds—some said thou- 
sands—and being terrified by fear of the dzzns 
(evil spirits), the entire population rushed helter- 
skelter out of the village, chased by a horrible 
apparition, about ten feet in height, with a 
blazing face. In their 
flight, of course, they 
left their habitations 
and their possessions 
to their fate. One or 
two people, not so 
frightened as the rest, 
hid themselves near 
the edge of the jungle 
and watched _ the 
djinns darting about 
from house to house, 
finally departing 
laden with their 
spoil. When the ter- 
tified villagers had 
recovered their 
equanimity suffici- 
ently to return, the 
mysterious intruders 
had departed—with 
the bulk of the valu- 
ables. Perhaps the 
most important point 

I elicited was that 

most of the damage 

had occurred at one 
end of the village, 
where a small gate 
gave exit on to 
the paddy (rice) 
fields surrounding it. 
A subsequent search 
failed to find any 
trace of a cannon 
having been fired, 
and nothing could 
found in the 
thatched roof except 

a few slugs. Even the ground, though soft, did 
not appear to be much trodden down, so I con- 
cluded that my informants had really been too 
much terrified by their midnight awakening to 
give a reliable account of the subsequent pro- 
ceedings. Thinking over the affair, I set off 
home for breakfast. J was distinctly annoyed to 
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think that the daring rascals had commenced 
work in my district, and the absence of any clue 
to their identity did not tend to comfort me. 

As [| jogged along I met Gardner, and learnt 
from him that he was again in trouble about his 
coolies, as three of them were absent. Ere 
parting we arranged to go out for a day’s shoot- 
ing on the morrow, and to meet at a little 
deserted shrine we had dubbed the “brown 
pagoda,” about four miles: out in the jungie. 

Next morning, having heard nothing more of 
the dacoits, I rode over to the pagoda and met 
my friend, who appeared to be rather excited 
over something. He 
was accompanied by 
one of the dairy 
coolies, who had 
asked to be allowed 
to come, and, as the 
man would be handy 
to act as a beater or 
carry anything we 
might shoot, Gard- 
ner decided to bring 
him. 

We rode off across 
country, meaning to 
make a detour and 
eventually reach an- 
other pagoda about 
two miles farther out. 
where we intended 
to have lunch, finally 
working through 
from Kunbeloo vil- 
lage to the main road 
and thence home. 

We had not got 
more than a mile 
from the pagoda 
when Gardner sud- 
denly discovered he 
had dropped his 
sheath - knife whilst 
waiting for me, so 
he gave the coolie 
orders (which I 
translated) to go back and get it, meeting us at 
the second pagoda. As soon as the boy had 
got out of earshot my companion fairly electrified 
me by saying : — 

“Do you know, Will, I have found out the 
mysterious gang of dacoits! You can bag the 
whole lot to-morrow night, if you like.” 

“What!” I cried, hardly able to believe my 
ears. ‘“ Are you joking? Explain yourself.” 

He smiled at my excitement; then spoke 
again. “I wasa bit early getting to the pagoda 
this morning,” he said. “It is Thursday, so 


“THEN 1 CAUGHT THE EXPRESSION, ‘WHEN IS IT TO BE?'" 


there was very little doing in barracks. That 
coolie I brought, whose name is Maung Po Htsi, 
asked if he might accompany me, and, of 
course, I didn’t object. When I got here I lay 
down and had a read whilst waiting for you, and 
told him to keep a good look-out and let me 
know when you came in sight. Presently I 
heard someone coming along and a voice 
saluting Po Htsi. Then I caught the expression, 
‘ Be daw the le?’ (‘When is it to be?’) 

“* To-morrow night,’ answered my boy. 

“*What time ?’ 

“* Half-past eleven,’ said Po Htsi. 

“*‘How much 
have we got?’ 

“Nearly — eight 
thousand rupees 
now.’ 

““Twa bhee’ 
(‘Enough’). 

“Then, suddenly 
observing me, the 
stranger asked 
anxiously if I knew 
what they were say- 
ing, but the boy in- 
formed him I could 
only speak a few 
words of Burmese, 
and could not pos- 
sibly understand 
what they were talk- 
ing about. He little 
thought that you and 
I had been having 
lessons together. Of 
course, I looked as 
blank as an Egyptian 
mummy, and heard 
every detail of their 
next robbery. You 
must get some more 
men and place ten 
at the junction of the 
track where the road 
from Shwebo to 
Kunbeloo branches 
off to Peikto village, giving them instructions to 
keep well under cover and not show themselves. 
Yourself, with ten more men, will be hidden as 
close as possible to the gate on the north side of 
Peikto village, and I will be there with you to see 
the fun. I think you had better have ten more 
men sent after dark to the ¢hugeyre’s house as a 
reserve, as I don’t know how many of them are 
coming. By the way, that knife was only a little 
dodge of mine to get rid of; Mr. Po Htsi for 
a while.” 

After we had picked up-a couple of hares, 
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and the unsuspecting boy, we returned home, 
and I arranged my plans much as Gardner had 
suggested, with one exception. I went to the 
deputy-inspector in charge and asked for twenty 
men to chase the dacoits with, but asked him 
as a special favour not to detail them till five 
o'clock the next morning, and to parade them at 
six with instructions to the 
sergeant to march them straight 
to my quarters. They arrived in 
good time, and I mixed them up 
with my own men, who had al- 
ready been instructed as to what 
I wanted them to do. We laid our 
trap nicely. About eight o’clock 
I went across to Gardner, and 
together we strolled over in the 
moonlight to Peikto, arriving there 
about ten-thirty. We hid our- 
selves as well as possible and 
waited impatiently. About eleven- 
fifteen I saw a party of about 
twenty natives creeping cautiously 
across our front, and realized with 
a thrill of excitement that I was 
within measurable distance of 
breaking up the mysterious gang 
of rascals who had so long been 
a thorn in our sides. Gardner caught my arm 
and whispered, “ Don’t whistle for a minute yet, 
till we see what they will do.” 

One of the skulking figures carried a pole, to 
which a smaller crosspiece was lashed. The 
dacoits covered the whole with a big white 
sheet, finally crowning it with a Chinese lantern 
painted with a fantastic face. Another man 
possessed a gun—which Gardner, with a mut- 
tered growl, recognised as his missing muzzle- 
loader. They had evidently loaded the weapon 
nearly to the muzzle. It was rested on the gate 
and pointed at an angle of about forty five 
degrees, and then a big fellow put his shouldér 
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to it and half-a-dozen more hung on behind 
him as support. Presently the big man pulled 
the trigger, and a fearful crash woke the still 
echoes of the night. Before it had died away 
up went the pole and lantern, and yell after yell 
filled the air. Thinking it time to interfere I 
blew a long blast on my whistle, and in a trice 
we had surrounded the mob. A 
short, sharp scuffle ensued, in 
which one policeman got a nasty 
cut on the shoulder from a dah ; 
but the dacoits were soon over- 
powered, and ere long we had them 
safe under lock and key in Shwebo. 

Next morning Gardner rode 
over to report that three of his 
coolies were absent again, and on 
going down to the jail and in- 
specting the prisoners he was soon 


able to identify them. One of 
them subsequently turned 
Queen’s evidence and assisted 


materially in clearing up matters 
at the trial. Anything like the 
amount of plunder they had 
collected I never saw in all my 
life. There was silk by the bale, 
gold and silver ornaments enough 
to stock a shop, old arms, and all kinds of 
native valuables. The gang, we discovered, 
consisted of Maung Po Htsi and two other dairy 
coolies, a dozen or so of hangers-on from round 
Shwebo, and four or five police recruits. The 
presence of these latter among the rascals ac- 
counted for the disconcerting knowledge of 
official movements the dacoits had shown. So 
much treasure had this precious gang accumu- 
lated that they had intended the Peikto business 
as a sort of grand fima/e, after which they meant 
to wind up the enterprise and retire into obscurity. 
The ringleaders were sentenced to five years’ 
imprisonment, and the subordinate members of 
the gang to various shorter 
terms. Thus the great Shwebo 
dacoities were brought to an 
end, much to everybody’s satis- 
faction. I insisted on Gardner 
taking half of the reward that 
was subsequently paid to me, 
by way of compensation for his 
gun, which he never recovered. 
No doubt it was eminently use- 
ful to the dacoits as a means of 
striking terror into sleepy vil- 
lagers, but as a sporting weapon 
it would always have been a 
source of greater danger to i.s 
owner than;it could ever have 
been toanything he fired at. 
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A most interesting description of an industry, still extant, which dates back to Neolithic Man—anywhere 


from ten to fifty thousand years ago! 


Mr. Archer deals with the flint “‘knappers” 


of Brandon, in 


Suffolk, and gives many remarkable facts concerning this unique and little-known community. 


j HE village of Brandon, Suffolk, is the 
} seat of the oldest industry in:Great 

Britain, that of flint ‘“ knapping.” 
ox a] From time immemorial the flint 
= obtained from the beds of Brandon 
has been found to be more certain in its fire and 
more durable than any other, and archologists 
can trace back the slow but uninterrupted 
descent of the article of the present day from 
that of the earliest Neolithic times—anywhere 
from ten thousand to fifty thousand years ago— 
wherefore Brandon can indeed claim to be a 
prehistoric factory. 

Before metals were known our remote 
ancestors had need of offensive and defensive 
weapons wherewith to hunt and fight, and 
of implements for dressing skins and food. 
They utilized flint, because from its “ conchoidal 
fracture ” it is the only kind of stone capable of 
being readily worked into a variety of shapes 
by flaking and chipping. The working up 
of flint into weapons and implements was 
followed sooner or later by the discovery of 
fire; for in the process of chipping sparks 
were obtained, and in the process of polishing 
heat was generated. The first, or concussion 
method, is still familiar in the flint and steel. 
After the discovery of metals, therefore, the 
Brandon industry was kept alive during long 
centuries by the continuous demand for “ strike- 
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a-lights,” until at length it was revivified and 
remodelled by the invention of firearms, or, 
rather, by the flint-lock displacing the cumbrous 
and uncertain wheel and match-locks. The 
earliest form of flint-lock, the “Snaphaunce,” 
seems to have been invented about the end of 
the sixteenth century in Germany, but it did not 
come into common use before the middle of the 
seventeenth century. 

Flint-lock muskets were introduced into the 
English Army in 1686, and little change in them 
took place until the discovery of fulminating 
powder in 1834 caused a complete revolution 
in the mechanism of firearms. In 1835 the 
magazine of detonating composition and the 
priming pan were improved into the percussion 
cap and nipple, and the flint-lock was entirely 
superseded. From 1686 to 1835 the manu- 
facture of gun-flints at Brandon formed the sole 
source for the supply of these to Government. 
Phosphorus matches, giving birth to lucifer, 
were introduced in 1833. Prior to this, the 
tinder-box, with its flint and steel and tinder of 
charred cotton, was the only means of striking 
a light in an English household.’ The tinder- 
box constitutes one of the very earliest methods 
of obtaining fire, and certainly came down to us 
from our Saxon ancestors. Throughout those 
long centuries the” flints fér,the tinder-boxes 
came from’ Brandoh,the careful housewife in- 
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variably asking for the best Brandon flints and 
seeing that she got them. 

From a comparison of skin “scrapers” used 
by prehistoric man with old “ strike-a-lights,” of 
old “ strike-a-lights” with modern ones, and of 
“strike-a-lights ” with old Enghsh gun-flints, it 
is the opinion of experts that an unbroken 
succession may be claimed for the Brandon 
industry from the Neolithic age. 

Dwindling once more from the effect of the 
invention of percussion-caps and matches, this 
hoary old industry was at one time in danger of 
dying out. Many years after it had ceased to 
be a kind of Enfield a huge business was still 
done in supplying second-rate European 


and fifty thousand per week. A gun-flint, be it 
remembered, is a rapidly perishable article ; 
therefore there is a constant demand for new 
ones to replace worn-out specimens. However, 
Brandon does not solely subsist on the some- 
what precarious charity of African natives. 
Tinder-box flints are still largely made for 
export. The Italian and Spanish peasantry 
prefer the tinder-box to any other means of 
obtaining a light; it is also used in the damp 
African forests, where matches prove unreliable. 
No explorer or prospector would ever dream of 
being without one; and it may not be generally 
known that during the South African War four- 
teen thousand tinder-boxes, containing the best 


our 
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Powers and Oriental armies with gun-flints, 
but eventually this too came to an end. 
Happily, the ancient manufactory has been re- 
suscitated, as the gun-flints have been found 
to be a capital means for bartering among 
the tribes of Central and Western Africa, the 
Congo and the Gold Coast, and the Arabs 
round the Mediterranean, all of whom are 
precluded—so far as it lies within the power 
of European Governments to enforce the pro- 
hibition—-from acquiring “arms of precision,” 
ze, breech-loading rifles and sporting guns. 
The “White Man’s Burden” would not be long in 
crushing him were fanatical Emirs and Mullahs 
suffered to arm their countless hordes with 
modern weapons. Factories exist at Birmingham 
and elsewhere which turn out nothing but flint- 
lock small arms, and Brandon provides the 
flints, the present output averaging one hundred 


AND NEW FLINT WORKINGS ON LINGHEATH COMMON—FROM THE WORN-OUT PITS IN THE FOREGROUND CAME THE 
by) FLINTS WHICH WERE USED AT WATERLOO, 


(1. G. Archer. 


Brandon “strike-a-lights,” were issued to the 
troops. 

A visit to the Brandon flint knapperies and 
mines is a most curious and interesting experi- 
ence. Needless to say, the little village is a 
favourite shrine of pilgrimage with archeologists 
and anthropologists, but it is quite off the 
beaten track of tourists. About thirty years 
ago an eminent anthropologist, Mr. Skertchly, 
lived among the Brandon flint “knappers” for 
several weeks, and embodied his investigations 
in a masterly monograph which he wrote for the 
Geological Survey. This authority is of opinion 
that some of the archaic terms still in use 
among the “knappers ” are relics of the Neolithic 
language ; while he demonstrates that the 
method of mining the flint and dressing it into 
shape is practically the same as of yore. 

Brandoncis-eighty-sixniles)from London and 
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sixteen miles from Ely. The village is in the 
form of the letter T, the foot of which lies on 
the Norfolk border. Between Ely and Brandon 
the railway traverses the flattest, most treeless, 
and most monotonous part of the Fens, but 
nearing Brandon the scenery begins to improve. 
As might be expected, there are a large number 
of flint houses and cottages in Brandon, and 
many of the latter have curious little outhouses 
attached, from which proceeds the unmistakable 
sound of “knapping.” 

The masses of flint are principally obtained 
from Lingheath Common, about a mile south- 
east of the village. There the flint occurs in 
five layers, in pieces two or three feet long. 
Lingheath, however, is not the original quarry, 
though it has been in use for something like 
two thousand years—a trivial period in the 
history of an industry which has been estab- 
lished for perhaps fifty thousand. Three miles 
notth of Brandon is a collection of pits, some of 
them as large as forty feet across and twelve 
feet deep, lying within an oblong embankment. 
They are known by the name of “ Grimes’ 
Graves.” Some years ago these “graves,” till 
then regarded as places of ancient sepulture, 
were explored by archzologists. At a depth of 
thirty-nine feet the “floor stone” from which 
gun-flints are manufactured at the present day 
was arrived at, which proves that they were 
Neolithic flint workings on a large scale. 

Lingheath Common lies off the Thetford road. 
It is a large, open expanse of heather scrub, 


composed of freshly-excavated chalk, denoting 
the pits in use, a ghostly, scuttling noise 
heralds your footsteps. You are driving 
scores of rabbits before you. The Brandon 
rabbit-warrens form another local industry. A 
peculiar kind of rabbit has long been bred here, 
having a dark, silver-grey coat, which is ex- 
tensively used by hat and felt makers, while the 
skins or pelts are used in the manufacture of 
size and glue. 

Permission to dig flint on the heath is ob- 
tained from the trustees. No groundage is 
charged, and if a digger fills up his pit after 
working it out he receives one shilling for his 
pains. A remarkable feature of the industry is 
that no manufactory, large or small, exists at 
Brandon. Each digger mines on his own 
account, and each “ knapper ” has his own little 
shed where he carries on his labours inde- 
pendently. 

The excavation of the flint is a strange sur- 
vival of old-time methods. Each man sinks his 
own shaft, no one helping him except, maybe, 
his children or a prentice boy. As a_pre- 
liminary, a man, after choosing his spot—a site 
among trees is preferred, as the chalk is drier, 
but the present workings are not near any— 
places four large pieces of chalk or digs up four 
sods at the corners as his “ marks,” thus 
establishing a claim none would ever think of 
disputing. 

At first sight a pit appears to consist of an 
oblong trench about eight feet long by four feet 


flanked by sombre _ fir 
woods. The surface is 
thickly studded with 


horse - shoe - shaped _ refuse 
heaps, about eight feet in 
height, marking worn-out 
workings. There are 
hundreds, nay thousands, 
of these — slate - coloured 
mounds. What a subject 
for moralizing the spectacle 
invites! Think of the 
death, misery, and destruc- 
tion that have emanated 
from these dreary rubbish- 


heaps! The Marlborough 
wars, the Peninsular 
campaign, and Waterloo 


itself were fought with the 
flints they produced. 
Again, how many billions 
of fires, candles, and pipes 


have they not lighted? 
Walking across the heath, 
your objective being a 


cluster of white mounds 
Vol. xvi,—67. 
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wide and six feet in depth. However, closer 
investigation reveals that it descends in steps or 
ledges into the bowels of the earth, for this is 
how a digger works. He goes down for five or 
six feet ; then proceeds for half that distance in 
a horizontal direction, and sinks another shaft 
to the depth of about eight feet.. If a “floor” 
of flint is not encountered at this depth, he 
again proceeds horizontally and sinks another 
shaft, repeating the process until a floor is 
struck. Working “on the sosh” the system is 
called, and it is believed to be a relic of the 
times when windlass, rope, and bucket were 
unknown, and the material had to be carried up 
the steps, as adherence to this ancient method 
still necessitates. 
An_ obliging digger conducted the writer 
down his pit, forty feet deep. The chimney-like 
descent and ascent are far from easy —in fact, the 
novice could not perform either unaided—while 
it entails getting plastered with wet chalk from 
head to foot. At the bottom an adit pierces 
the floor of flint in a horizontal direction for 
about thirty yards, and then diverges into a 
labyrinth of burrows. It is only possible to 
crawl on hands and knees in the adit and 
burrows, and the digger works in the latter 
lying on his side. His tools are a one-sided, 
steel-tipped iron pick and a short crowbar ; his 
lamp, a candle stuck in a hollowed-out lump of 
chalk—the identical chalk lamp of prehistoric 


man, who, however, filled the orifice with fat 
and burnt dried moss or some vegetable fibre as 
a wick. 

In the burrow in which the digger is working, 
the black, glass-like surface of the flint, bereft 
of its chalk coating, sprawls like great veins 
about the walls. The flint is mostly excavated 
in large blocks, and then broken into a size 
convenient for handing up the steps. I asked 
my guide if it was true what I had heard—that 
the blocks sometimes came out in the most 
extraordinary and fantastic shapes. 

“ Aye, aye, indeed they do,” he replied, with 
strange earnestness. “ Look,” he exclaimed. ° 
“T brought this out this morning. Isn’t it like 
a dog?” The block he held up to view was the 
rough image of a china dog ornament, such as 
one sees on cottage mantelpieces. A few 
months ago, I was told, a matrix was excavated 
which was a life-sized replica of the female bust, 
just as though it had formed part of some 
exquisite piece of statuary. My guide had 
worked in the pits ever since he could remember ; 
his son was helping him now; his father, aged 
seventy, had just given up work ; his grandfather 
lived till eighty and mined flint all his life, and 
“he'd heard tell” how his great-grandfather 
followed the same occupation. 

When the loads of flint, in pieces weighing 
from about a quarter-hundredweight to two 
hundredweight, are brought to the surface, 
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they are stacked in heaps of about one ton 
weight, called “jags.” Formerly it was the 
practice to cover them with loose branches 
of fir, to prevent the sun and wind changing 
the colour of the flint and so rendering it 
less valuable for manufacturing purposes. 
Nowadays, however, the savage market is not 
deemed worth the trouble. 

The blocks are then delivered to the maker, 
who dries the stone —in the sun in summer, 
when they are screened with branches, and in 
winter by stacking them round the fireplace. 

Returning to the village, a master gun-maker, 
Mr. Fred Snare, gave the writer a practical 


art of quartering lies in breaking the stone so as 
to leave a more or less square edge to begin 
flaking from. Two sizes of hammers are used, 
weighing three pounds and six pounds respec- 
tively. They are hexagonal in section, and 
taper to leave the face large. 

Flaking forms the most difficult branch of 
the business, requiring great skill and nicety of 
judgment. To quote Mr. Skertchly, “The stone 
must be struck at the proper angle, in the exact 
spot, with a certain force, and by a given portion 
of the face, and all but the first of these 
elements vary with every flake. Many ‘knap- 
pers’ are unable to flake, and but few attain 


THE FINAL PROCESS, “ KNAPRING"—AN EXPERT “(KNAPPER” WILL TURN OUT FROM TWO TO THREE 


From a Photo. by) 
demonstration of the three processes in manu- 
facturing gun-flints—namely, quartering, flaking, 
and “knapping.” 

For both quartering and flaking the work- 
man sits on a stool, which is set slightly sloping 
forward and placed in front of a window or door. 
A block of flint is taken, placed on a thick 
leather pad on the workman’s knee, and struck 
with a heavy- headed hammer, and so is 
“quartered” or broken into fragments about 
six or seven inches square. A preliminary tap 
tells him whether the stone is sound or not. 
If the coat is hard and the hammer rings, the 
stone is sound ; whereas if the hammer falls dull 
and jumps, the stone is sure to be double- 
coated and of grey or mixed colour beneath the 
coat. The stone is nearly always struck from 
the natural upper surface, because the bottom 
is softer and the hammer does not bite. The 


THOUSAND FLINTS A DAY! 


(1. G. Archer. 


great proficiency in the art. The stone varies 
in quality, some running well and clean, others 
breaking off short and stubbly, and unless the 
flakes are struck of different sizes much waste 
would ensue.” 

The flaking hammer is made of steel, having 
a square section and tapering to a small square 
face. A good flaker works so fast that by the 
time a flake falls into the tub a fresh one is 
struck off, the saying being, “The sound of the 
hammer and the falling flake should be heard 
together.” Most of the flakes are long, flat, 
and kniie-shaped. Mr. Snare told me that an 
average maker will turn out from five thousand 
to seven thousand flakes in a day; and accord- 
ing to Mr. Skertchly the record is sixty-three 
thousand in a week, - 

Lastly, there, is the, pracess of “‘ knapping,” or 
forming the flakes into gun-flints of various 
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sizes. For this the “‘knapper” sits on a stool at a 
block. His left leg is extended parallel and his 
right leg is bent, while he wears a cotton apron 
over both knees. Into the upper surface of the 
block a six-inch tapering iron stake is driven, and 
padded at the sides with leather, the object of 
the latter being to ensure a rebound blow from 
the hammer-stroke. The flake is taken in the 
left hand, and the “‘knapper” tells at a glance and 
by a touch how many and what sorts of gun- 
flints the flake will make. A good flake will 


man picked out his own without any hesitation ! 
Mr. Snare corroborated the story and offered to 
do the same. An average “knapper” will turn 
out from two thousand to three thousand flints 
per day. 

Eight different sizes of gun-flints are made, 
their names and dimensions being as follow: 
“Long Dane,” 134in. by rin.; ‘“ Fowling,” 
13gin. square; ‘“Musket,” 13¢in. by 114in.; 
“Carbine,” rin. by 1in.; ‘Horse Pistol,” 
iin. square; “Single,” 7gin. square; “ Rifle,” 


ore Tistot 


es 
Cardine 


From a) 


make four, and a very good one five flints. The 
flake is held on the stake fa:e uppermost, and 
with the chisel-like hammer the frag:nents are 
knapped off and trimmed. The motion of the 
hammer is entirely from the wrist, and the sound 
of “knapping ” is very peculiar, inasmuch as the 
strokes on the flint yield a clear, musical note. 
Each “knapper” has his own peculiar style, which 
actually enables him to distinguish his own 
flints, not only by sight, but also by feel. Mr. 
Skertchly tells how he tested a blindfolded 
“knapper” with an assortment of flints, and the 


THE VARIOUS SIZES OF FLINTS MADE AT BRANDON. 


(Photo. 


in. How strange the old-time names sound 
in these days of magazine rifles, automatic 
pistols, and revolvers!) The “Long Dane” 
(why so called is a mystery) is the flint used 
with the lengthy Arab gun, while “Single” 
signifies the sinyle-barrelled sporting gun. 
Before the flints are packed into tubs or 
sacks, containing from five thousand to twenty 
thousand each, for consignment to merchants in 
Liverpool, Bristol{ Birmingham, London, etc., 
the spotted ones are picked ‘out and touched up 


74in. square; and “Pocket Pistol,” S¢in. by 
A 
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with a secret chemical preparation of blacking. 
Only black flint is used for gun-flints, although 
the milky-coloured stone is equally good. How- 
ever, the African native refuses to buy a spotted 
flint, so this harmless deception is necessary. 
There are several old-world concomitants of 
the above processes. Some “knappers” still 
employ time-candles in lieu of clocks and 
watches, wherewith to reckon the working 
hours. These candles are divided into three 
parts by wedges of flint stuck into them, each 
part taking one hour to burn. “Poor men’s 
candle-holders ”—that is, an iron stake five feet 
in height, to which is attached a sliding lazy- 
tong arm carrying a candle-socket —are used in 
preference to lamps. This rudimentary, bu: 
none the less efficient, apparatus goes back for 
hundreds of years; it originated in Scotland, 
where farmers used to employ “ poor men,” or 
casual labourers, to hold short iron stakes 
with a candle stuck at the top on each side 
of them whilst they read the Bible to ail 
within their gates. | Eventually the stake was 
lengthened and made to rest on the floor, as 
described. 

A “knapper” reckons up his finished flints 
by the hundred with marvellous celerity. He 
picks them out, five at a time, with a nail and 
sweeps them into a tin, tallying each hundred 
by placing a spare flint on one side. The most 
skilled bank cashier would take three times as 
long to count out a hundred pounds. Then, 
the older workmen employ cabalistic signs in 
their sums of addition, the origin of which is 
lost in antiquity. Only one of these hiero- 
glyphics resembles a numeral—viz., 7, which 
is accounted for by its being of the same shape 
as the mining pick. 

Gun-flints are reckoned and sold by the 
thousand, but the Brandon “ knappers” quote 
them as per mille, which is, of course, a French 
term, and was introduced by French workmen 
who entered the country as prisoners of war 
during the Marlborough campaigns. 

Lastly, the tools have not altered since 
Neolithic times, save that iron has superseded 


stone in the hammers and horn in the picks. 
The present flaking hammer is an iron replica 
of that wielded by Neolithic man, inasmuch as 
some of the curious small-bored “celts” answer 
in every point to flaking hammers, and nothing 
else. Again, “When we see in one simple 
implement three such peculiarities as the single 
line, the thickened butt, and the curved handle, 
and when we find these characters common to 
a.deer antler, and know that deer antlers were 
used as flint picks formerly, and that such picks 
are exclusively local, we may assert as a demon- 
strated fact,” writes Mr. Skertchly, “that the 
Brandon flint ‘knappers’ are the direct descen- 
dants of the Neolithic flint workers.” 

During the exploration of “Grimes’ Graves” a 
sand mound was excavated and a passage eighty 
feet deep discovered. It had apparently been 
used for flint working ; at any rate, sticking in 
the side was a pick-axe formed of a flint fastened 
to a stag’s antler. 

Although mainly subsisting upon the African 
gun-flint. market, this fine old industry has 
recently taken a new lease of life by adapting 
itself to modern scientific requirements. Series 
of gun-flints, flakes, cores, etc., for illustrating 
fractures, without which no collection of stone- 
age implements is complcte, together with fac- 
simile models of prehistoric flint implements, 
based upon authentic specimens in the great 
anthropological museums, are now procurable 
from Brandon. All these are invaluable for 
small museums, private collections, schools, and 
general educational purposes, being far superior 
to diagrams. 

The “knappers” love to spin the visitor 
yarns about the palmy days of the trade, some 
eighty years ago, when the British Government, 
the old East India Company, and foreign 
Powers were bidding against one another for the 
purchase of the choicest gun-flints. One of the 


last big orders of the kind was executed by Mr. 
Snare’s grandfather, who, shortly before the 
outbreak of the Crimean War, supplied the 
Ottoman Government with eleven million gun- 
flints. 


The Doctor’s Escape. 


By REGINALD Wyon. 


An amusing story from turbulent Crete. How a newspaper correspondent hoodwinked the authorities 
and smuggled away from under their very noses a friend who was in danger of imprisonment on 
account of his sympathy with the insurgents. 


s—sag) Tis not given to every man to flout 

pa! Governments with impunity. Those 
(VV whom duty or inclination calls to 
mm ) 


ig 
| 
hore near Eastern Europe may occasion- 

ally indulge in this exciting pastime, 
and to blasé sportsmen I have no hesitation 
whatever in recommending it in the highest 
possible terms. At the same time it is well to 
ascertain beforehand precisely how far one can 
go with impunity, and to see that your pass- 
port isin order. Much depends on the latter 
point. 

Personally, I have always succeeded in evad- 
ing imprisonment, to the intense disappointment 
of my enemies and many of my friends. 

The episode which I am about to relate 
occurred in Crete during the early part of 1905. 
Circumstances had led me thither, and kept me 
there for a longer period than I cared for. 
Canea, the chief town, is 
delightfully — picturesque 
and inhabited by some 
excellent people, but it 
palls after a sojourn of a 
few weeks. 

Towards the end of 
January I was recalled, 
and did not return to 
the island for several 
weeks. In that  inter- 
val much had happened. 
My whilom companions 
were different men. In- 
stead of somewhat 
boisterous good fellows 
‘I found them secretive, 
and indulging frequently 
in whispered conversa- 
tions. None had changed 
more in this respect 
than my good friend 
Dr. V——, a merry soul, 
and usually open as the 
day. It is true that my 
companions were as 
friendly as ever, but it 
became irritating, when- 
ever we were gathered to- 
gether—as was our wont 


in Franciskakis’s every evening—to observe a 
new-comer enter mysteriously and exchange a 
sign with one or two others, when all three 
would promptly disappear. 

Or again, after dinner, when a few friends 
would meet in my sitting-room to indulge in a 
whisky-and-soda, I objected to have to efface 
myself every few minutes whilst a whispered 
conversation was carried on, even if they did 
first beg leave. 

So I tackled Dr. V——. 

“ Look here, doctor,” I said, suddenly, when 
we were alone, “ what’s up ?” 

His look of innocent surprise was beautifully 
done, and I said so. 

“Pray do not underrate my intelligence,” I 
went on. “That would be a great mistake, and 
probably injurious to your plot. Remember 


that a great portion of my life is spent in 
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unravelling conspiracies and so 
forth. You need tell me noth- 
ing, but in that case I warn you 
that I shall then go to work my- 
self and find out. I am slowly 
dying of boredom as it is, and 
London editors are insatiable 
creatures for news. Are you 
going to assassinate the High 
Commissioner?” 

Dr. V—— wisely capitulated, 
and from that moment I became 
a passive conspirator. Once more 
I was in my element and the 
days no longer dragged. 

Since then Europe knows that 
the Cretans have taken again to 
the mountains, and are defying 
the Powers in general and Prince 
George in particular. 

I need not relate the events 
which led up to the actual out- 
break, when, at a given hour one 
night, the conspirators met at 
Therissos and constituted them- 
selves a Provisional Government, 
or the introductory skirmishes 
with the gendarmerie. All of this 
is now history. It was highly 
exciting, however, and as I sided 
frankly with the insurgents, visit- 
ing them in their rocky fastnesses 
whenever possible, 1 was favoured 
with petty but entertaining per- 
secutions on the part of the local 
authorities. 

Matters reached a climax as far as I was con- 
cerned one day when H.M.S. /uxo anchored off 
Canea. A dozen temanacled insurgents, cap- 
tured in some remote part of the island, were 
landed. 

The idea was, I gathered, to awe the in- 
habitants, who openly sympathized with the 
movement. The result, however, was a riot. 
At least, so I was told by my friends the 
Prosecutor-General and Italian Gendarmerie 
officers, but Z should have termed it merely a 
noisy demonstration in favour of the insurgents. 

At any rate, all Canea turned out and yelled 
most lustily for many hours, and on a few occa- 
sions certainly a good deal of tact was required 
to prevent bloodshed. 

It was greatly owing to Dr. V. that this 
was avoided, and I saw him boldly seize by 
the arm an infuriated Italian officer who had 
drawn his sword, and coolly ask him what he 
was going to do. 

Next day the local authorities were suffering 
severely from injured dignity. Not only had 


“A DOZEN BEMANACLE) INSURGENTS WERE LANDED. 


their intended salutary demonstration ignomini- 
ously failed, but they had amply convinced 
themselves of the widespread sympathy for the 
insurrection. Furthermore, they had been forced 
to reship their trophies at dead of night. 

“Bit of a fiasco yesterday,” I remarked, 
genially, at lunch to the Prosecutor-General, 
who lived at my hotel. 

My usually amiable friend frowned and 
murmured something about “failing to under- 
stand.” So, as the subject seemed painful to 
him, I spoke of other things. 

Dr. V—— was obviously perturbed when I 
met him that afternoon. 

“They sent for me to the police this morn- 
ing,” he told me. 

“ And didn’t keep you?” I queried.“ Well, 
I am surprised, after your assault on the officer. 
What did they say?” 

“Tt was simply to warn me not to mix up in 
any more demonstrations,” went on the doctor, 
“ otherwise——” and he paused significantly. 

“Tf you ask ‘me, doctor,” said I, “ you were 
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rather prominent yesterday. It strikes me, if 
you want to help your friends outside, you had 
better leave the shouting to the students.” 

“Still, I am uneasy. They are up to some- 
thing, and about a dozen other men were called 
up too.” 

“Then take horse to Therissos at once,” I 
advised. “If nothing is contemplated you can 
easily come back.” 

But he had a patient to see, and a dozen 
other reasons for not going, and as he was so 
manifestly uneasy I 
gave him some more 
advice. I knew the 
summary way they 
had of arresting 
people in Crete— 
quite Oriental, in 
fact. The political 
suspect suddenly 
finds two gendarmes 
in his room; he is 
handcuffed and 
marched off to pri- 
son; then he may 
or may not be tried 
within the next few 
months. 

“Well, doctor, 
old chap, if they 
mean to run you in 
they will do so 
soon,’ I com- 
mented. ‘This 
warning of to-day is 
probably a blind to 
lull you into a sense 
of security. Take 
my advice and clear. 
But you won’t do 
that — eh? Well, 
when the police 
come, knock ‘em 
down, or anything 
you like, and come 
straight to me. In 
my rooms you are 
on British territory, 
and it will take them 
they can extradite you. 
think.” 

“Thanks. 
and left me. 

I confess that the above remarks were not 
meant particularly seriously, and my surprise 
was by no means small when next morning, 
whilst I was at breakfast, Dr. V— hurriedly 
entered my room and shut and locked the 
door. 


a few hours before 
Meanwhile we can 


Yes, I'll do that,” said the doctor, 


“THERE WERE TWO GENDARMES STANDING SOMEWHAT NONPLUSSED 
IN THE CORRIDOR.” 


I looked at his blanched face and went to the 
door. - 

“Don’t unlock it,” he gasped. 

“ My dear fellow, your nerves are all upset,” 
said I. “ You forget where you are.” 

I looked outside, and there were two gen- 
darmes, a corporal and a_ private, standing 
somewhat nonplussed in the corridor. 

“Good morning,” I said, affably. I knew 
both men by sight. ‘‘ Looking for anything ?” 

The answer was indistinct. 

“Now,” I said, 
ringing the bell, 
“you will want some 
breakfast, doctor. 
Boy, another cup 
and plates, and 
hurry up. Oh! and 
ask those gendarmes 
if they wish to see 
me or the Prose- 
cutor - General. 1 
don’t think he is up 
yet.” 

The boy grinned 
appreciatively and 
vanished. 

“Don't look so 
ghastly, doctor,” I 
said, cheerfully. 
“Probably they will 
only keep you for a 
few days. You 
have done nothing 
really serious, you 
know.” 

“Do you know 
what they want me 
for?” he queried, 
shortly. I shook 
my head. He went 
on rapidly. 

“ Organizing an 
attempt to rescue 
prisoners, inciting 
the mob to riot, and 
plotting against the 
High Commissioner, 
H.R.H. Prince George of Greece. All these 
counts can be briefly summed up as high 
treason, for which the punishment is twenty 
years or life! Why the dickens didn’t I take 
your advice and bolt yesterday ?” 

“Cheer up, old man,” I said, after whistling 
softly. ‘You have taken part of it, anyway. 
We'll see if we can’t outwit these beggars after 
all. Come in,” I called, as someone knocked at 
the door,“ Oh, (1, forgot,? for I had quickly 
locked it during the recitation of the doctor’s 
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crimes. 
crockery. 

“Run over to Mr. P. 
to see him at once,” I said. 

P—— was a mutual friend who lived in a 
big house opposite. Meanwhile I went outside 
and glared offensively at the gen- 
darmes. They shuffled awkwardly, 
they being merely peasants and 
a newly organized force. 

“ May I ask why you are hang- 
ing about outside my rooms?” I 
said, rudely. 

The corporal replied politely 
that he thought I knew the reason 
as well as he did. 

“Don’t you know there is 
only one entrance to this hotel?” 
I queried, sharply. A brilliant 
thought had struck me. ‘The 
hotel, I may here explain, is on 
the first floor of an oblong build- 
ing. An outside staircase led up 
from the quay to the main en- 
trance at the one end, and my 
rooms were at the other end. 
There was, however, a small door opposite my 
rooms which was rarely used and usually kept 
bolted and locked. The door leading down 
to this extra exit resembled, to the un- 
initiated, merely an ordinary bedroom door. On 


The boy entered with the desired 


and tell him I want 
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glanced for confirmation at his comrade, who 
nodded. 

“Well,” I went on, “I strongly object to 
your standing outside my rooms. I am, as 
you are aware, an Englishman, but at the 
same time I do not wish to complain to my 
Consul-General. Kindly remove 
yourselves to the farther end of 
| the corridor. The blockade there 
is equally effective and you will 
not be incommoding me. As it 
is, people will think you have 
come to arrest me.” 

The corporal pondered a mo- 
ment, and then complied. I 
watched them install themselves 
on a settee and then, P—— arriv- 
ing, we returned to my room. A 
very few words served to explain 
the situation to him, for he was 
likewise a Cretan, though a British 
subject. 

“Can you hide V-—— 
my first question. 

“Yes, easily, if we can get him 
to my house,” answered P—— ; 
“but with these gendarmes outside he seems 
bottled up here for good.” 

Now this side door or postern, as we now 
nicknamed it, was just opposite P——’s house, 
only a narrow alley separating the two. There 


?” was 


A VIEW OF CANEA, SHOWING THE HOTEL WHERE THE AUTHOR WAS STAYING. 


the gendarmes’ ignorance of the topography of 
the hotel rested the success of my preliminary 
plan. 

Therefore it was with some anxiety that I 
awaited their answer. 


The corporal replied that this was so, and 
Vol. xvi.—68. 


was, furthermore, only four feet of exposed 
corridor to pass ; also, my window overlooked 
the alley, so that we could see if a gendarme 
was posted outside. _We discussed the matter 
for some minutes, and (then, observing the alley 
quite deserted, P—— left ‘us, with instructions 
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to leave the postern open and his own front 
door. 

It was therefore only necessary to dodge the 
gendarmes on guard in the corridor—a task 
which, I confess, seemed hopeless. 

After P. had safely regained his own 
house I sallied forth to the main entrance, and 
found to my joy that the corporal had left, pre- 
sumably for further instructions. The private 
was sauntering to and fro, which meant that my 
corridor was not continually under his watchful 
eye. There were, fur- 
ther, half-a-dozen 
gendarmes on the 
quay, watching the 
front of the house. 

“Tt is now or 
never,” I told my- 
self, as I leisurely 
returned to V—, 
ignoring the self- 
satisfied smile of the 
gendarme, who 
thought he read dis- 
may in my face. It 
certainly did look 
hopeless from _ his 
point of view. 

Briefly I told 
V--——_ how things 
were. There was no 
one in the alley, the 
doors were all open ; 
and as I saw the 
gendarme turn on 
his beat and disap- 


pear, I whispered, 
“ Now |” 
Vv was across 


the corridor with a 
bound and vanished 
through the farther 
door. A few seconds 
later and he was in 
P 's house. 

Then I put on 
my hat, osten- 
tatiously locked 
both my doors in 
full view of the sneering gendarme, and went 
for a walk. 

The town was ringing with the news of the 
gendarmerie’s new move. A dozen or more 
of the leading townsmen had been haled off to 
prison, and no one felt safe. I went round to 
the genial Vranciskakis’s and found a brother 
installed in his place, he having been arrested 
an hour earlier. Other friends were missing, 
and on inquiry I learnt that some had escaped 
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in the nick of time, whilst others were less 
fortunate. 

Presently I met the Commandant of gen- 
darmerie. 

“Regular reign of terror,” I commented, 
affably. “Can't you leave me one of my 
friends ?” 

“Tt is by order of the Prince,” he said, with a 
shrug of his shoulders. 

“JT hear you want Dr. V——,” I went 
on. “Have you got him yet?” 

‘The Commandant 
frowned fiercely, and 
fairly glowered at 
me. 


“He is the ring- 
leader,” he said, 
gruffly, ‘and you 


may tell him that 
the sooner he gives 
himself up the bet- 
ter forbim. He has 
no chance of escape. 
Every exit is watched, 
and we know where 
he is.” 

“T will certainly 
tell him all this if I 
see him,” I retorted; 
“but as you know 
where he is, why 
don’t you tell him 
yourself?” 

“Tt is only a mat- 
ter of a few hours,” 
he growled. “ Only 
I warn him that the 
more trouble he gives 
us the worse it will 
be for him.” 

“Well, well, 
there’s many a slip, 
you know, as we say 
in English,” I said, 

smiling cheerfully. 
“First catch your 
hare, we also re- 
mark. Good morn- 
ing, and good luck!” 

And I left him fuming before the curious gaze 
of the Cretans in the market-place. The doings 
of the morning had leaked out, and they were 
genuinely amused. There was little love lost 
between the Carabinieri officers of the gen- 
darmerie and the worthy islanders. 

Just before lunch I met P—— outside the 
hotel. é m i 

““Come round to the back-of the house,” he 
said. You wilt BOciote 
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We strolled thither, and I found the neigh- 
bourhood literally swarming with gendarmes. 

“These gentlemen,” said P——, indicating 
the gendarmes and speaking very loudly, 
“imagine Dr. V—— is in my house. They 
have even asked permission to search it, which 
I, as a British subject, was reluctantly compelled 
to refuse without a written order to that effect 
from my Consul. They've gone for it now,” he 
added, winking at me. 

I led him out of earshot. 

“Will they find him?” I asked, after repeat- 
ing the gist of the Commandant’s remarks. 

“T don’t think so,” answered P——. “ You 
see, the house is large and old. When the 
Turks were here, it was good to have safe 
hiding-places. But ”—he spoke more seriously 
—“it will be no joke to get him out of the 
place now. How the dickens did they guess he 
was in my place? Nobody saw him go in; 
that I can swear.” 

“Well,” I said, “probably they only think he 
is there. If they draw a blank this afternoon, 
all may yet be well.” 

The afternoon proved most entertaining. 
Several mutual friends, knowing the unique 
position of my rooms, availed themselves of 
my general invitation to come and see the fun. 
Amongst others was a particularly sharp-tongued 
Levantine, a newspaper correspondent. He 
was a French subject, and therefore, like 
myself, immune, and consequently a thorn in 
the flesh to the local authorities. He was also 
a firm friend of V——’s. 

“This will be grand sport,” he said, squatting 
on the window-sill. 

There must have been fifty gendarmes below, 
and we cheered another couple who were 
searching the minaret of a mosque near by. 
P. came to his window and some very witty 
remarks were passed, so much so that the Italian 
officer in command turned over his charge to a 
sergeant and went away. 

At last the desired permit arrived from the 
British Consulate to search the house, and, 
accompanied by our dear old Albanian kavass, 
about half-a-dozen gendarmes entered P——’s 
house. 

The crowd of sympathizers, taking their cue 
from us, entered into the fun. P—— kept us 
posted as to the course of events. 

“They are searching my chest of drawers 
now,” he yelled. ‘You might hide a small 
child inside with care.” 

“Tell ’em to look under the carpets,” shouted 
back my colleague. 

Aroar of merriment went up as gendarmes 
appeared on the roof. 

“Have you looked down the chimney?” 


roared somebody, and one foolish fellow 
promptly did so. Even the other gendarmes 
outside smiled at this. 

“Hadn't you better send in reinforcements ?” 
advised my colleague. “There are only six 
inside, and V. is desperate.” 

“ve heard,” I added, “that his pockets are 
stuffed with bombs.” 

It was a very sheepish lot of gendarmes which 
emerged from P. ’s house half an hour later. 
They were greeted with a storm of cheers, and 
reiterated queries from my window if they had 
luoked everywhere. 

“Why, he is half-way up to the mountains by 
now,” cried someone, and indeed this idea soon 
spread all over the town. P—— and I], 
needless to say, did not deny it. 

I thought P—— would have had a fit, though, 
when we were once more alone. 

“Why, they simply hovered around him!” he 
said, the tears rolling down his cheeks. “He 
could have touched them a dozen times. My 
word, it was funny.” 

‘Twenty-four hours passed uneventfully. I 
had just finished dinner when P—— came in 
with a very long face. 

“Tt is all up,” he said. ‘Somehow, they 
know he is still in my place. We can never 
risk another search, which they contemplate 
to-morrow ; and, besides, should he be found, it 
will be most horribly awkward for me. You see, 
I ama native Cretan after all, and if the Consul 
withdraws his protection, then I am jugged as 
well.” 

“Can't we get him out of the town to-night?” 
T asked. 

“Not a ghost of a chance,” he said, gloomily. 

“Then he must come over to me and sleep 
here,” I said. “Are there gendarmes outside 
now ?” 

“No,” rejoined P——. 

“Well, go out by the postern, leave it ajar, 
and tell V—— to skip over and go straight to 
my bedroom.” 

“And then ?” asked P——. 

“To-morrow we will consider. Only hurry 
up now.” And I went into the smoking-room 
to chat with the Prosecutor-General. 

When I went to bed half an hour later I was 
startled to find a strange man in my room. 

“Great Scot! V——, how you frightened 
me!” I whispered, when I recognised him. 
“Where's your beard ?” 

“Shaved it off. How do I look?” asked 
V——. We had to speak in whispers, because 
the Prosecutor-General slept in the next room. 
It was a nuisance, but it couldn’t be helped 
under th2 circumstances, 

We slept excellently after V—— had detailed 
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his experiences. It seems that he had been 
hopping in and out of his hiding-place con- 
tinually since I had last seen him. He was 
quite stiff still, he said. 

We had to take the waiter-boy into our confi- 
dence next morning because of the meals. I 
managed to get mine all right by eating outside 
the hotel. Thus Dr. V—— ate mine—which, 
owing to a bad headache, I decided to have in 
my bedroom. I also locked him in my ward- 
robe whilst the room was cleaned up. 

In the morning I held a council of war with 
pP——. 

“V—— must clear out this evening,” I said. 
“Tt is a bit too risky to keep him longer with 
me. What with the President of the Law 
Courts, the Prosecutor-General, and a dozen 
other officials and gendarmerie officers who live 


How on earth he had heard the story I 
never ascertained, but such is fame. Waiting 
till he had finished, I said : — 

“Tam that man, and you can help me and 
V—— out of the deuce of a hole.” 

Then I explained at length, finally dispatch- 
ing a note to P—— to send me a trusty barber 
and to make a few other arrangements. 

“Come in and see him,” said I to the officers. 
“ He speaks excellent English, and will be glad 
of company.” 

V—— nearly collapsed as I entered noisily 
with my new allies and ceremoniousiy intro- 
duced him. 

“Tt’s all right, old chap,” I said, cheerfully, 
“and we can talk once more in our natural 
voices. To-night you will sally forth as a 
British naval officer.” 


“ToeSIGHT YOU WILL SALLY FORTH AS A BRITISH NAVAL OFFICER.” 


or dine in the hotel, we hardly dare whisper. 
And the walls are as thin as paper, too. You 
must fix up a guide to meet us outside some- 
where to-night and order a carriage for eleven 
o'clock.” 

P—— said he would see to all that, but 
wanted to know how on earth I meant to take 
him out. I very truthfully replied that I had 
not the faintest idea, and it was not till the 
middle of the afternoon that inspiration came 
to me in the form of three young lieutenants in 
mufti from H.M.S. Jumo. 

They had come in to tea from Suda Bay, 
and I overheard one of them recounting to the 
others how I had outwitted the gendarmes two 
days ago. 


“What do you mean?” asked V—-, crossly. 

His nerves were rather shaky. 

“In a few minutes a barber will be here,” I 
explained, pouring out the whisky. “ He will 
remove your locks and moustache, leaving you 
shorn in the regulation fashion. Here’s my cap 
—bought in London, by the way—and doubtless 
one of our friends here will sacrifice his pipe. 
‘Then, arm-in-arm with me, we shall leave the 
hotel and drive out of Canea at 11 p.m. 
precisely. How does that suit you, doctor ?” 

V—-— said he thought it would suit him very 
well indeed. 

“And now,” I concluded, “I am going to 
get very drunk with our friends here.” 

“You'll spoil it, man,if you do!” exclaimed 
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V—-—, excitedly. “Great Scot! do you know 
what this means if I am caught now?” 

“ Hung, drawn, and quartered,” I responded, 
cheerfully. ‘“ But don’t you be so ready to take 
me at my word. What is more natural than 
that I should get hilarious with an old chum 
from home and drive back with him to his ship ? 
Do you see the idea?” 

The barber duly arrived, and we left V—— 
in process of transformation. Outside I met 
P——, who said the carriage was countermanded 
for 8.30 and, as it transpired, it was extremely 
lucky we made that alteration, for in the 
same mysterious manner that it had leaked 
out that V—— was in P——.’s house, so it 
was subsequently known that we meant to 
escape at eleven. Verily walls have ears in the 
Orient. 

I experienced something of a shock when I 
returned at a quarter past eight. The dining- 
room, which was situated in the centre of the 
building, faced the main entrance. It was 
merely partitioned off by large glass windows 
from the hall. And it was packed with our 
enemies. Even the gendarme officer with whom 
V—— had had that sword episode during the 
eventful demonstration was there, and my heart 
sank within me as I realized that my friend 
must pass out in full view of them all. How- 
ever, it was no time to hesitate, and I entered 
the room apparently offensively intoxicated. I 
spoke to a friend (the only one in the room) and 
addressed to him in a loud voice a few remarks 
indicative of my contempt for all Cretan hire- 
lings. It was just on the half hour when I 
walked unsteadily and noisily out of the room to 
my bedroom. 

“All clear?” I said, softly, to V——. I 
should never have known him, by the way, in 
his disguise. “ ‘Then shove off. Wait for me 
on the steps below.” 

I returned to the dining-room by the short 
way, whilst V—— walked all round the corridors. 
Just as I was entering the room again my heart 
literally stood still for a second or two. There 
was Dr. V——’s poodle “ Rip”—half mad the 
past few days over the loss of his master— 
calmly entering the hotel and walking round to 
meet him ! 

“Why, Rip, old chap,” I called, hoarsely, but 
the beast only faintly wagged his tail and went 
on. In another second V—— appeared and 
saw his dog. He told me afterwards that he 
went through a far worse time than I did. 

“Now we are dished !” I thought, and waited 
to see the doz display frantic ebullitions of joy, 
but the animal took not the slightest notice of 
his master and went into the kitchen for his 
supply of bones. 


Out of the corner of my eye I saw V—— 
open the front door and disappear. After 
making a few more insulting remarks in the 
dining-room I speedily followed him. 

V—-— was half-way down the steps and 
waiting for me with unconcealed anxiety. 

“The carriage isn’t here,” he said, clutching 
my arm wildly. “It’s all up! Look at the 
gendarmes all over the place.” 

“Buck up, for goodness’ sake,” I retur ed. 
“The worst is over now. Remember what you 
are—an intoxicated naval officer. If no carriage 
comes we'll walk out of the place.” 

We took a few turns up and down, talking 
English loudly and laughing boisterously. I 
nearly cannoned into one pair of gendarmes and 
asked them if they had seen the officer’s carriage. 
Poor V—— was sucking an empty pipe vigor- 
ously and kept on murmuring, ‘“ Where’sh my 
confounded carriage?” 

Then a closed carriage drove up. 

“ Hope it’s ours,” I ejaculated. “It is. Now 
open the blessed thing. Do you think we want 
to be suffocated ?” 

The coachman, a Turk, grinned, and under- 
standing my gestures opened the carriage. 
This again proved a lucky inspiration, for the * 
gendarmes had received orders to inspect 
minutely every closed carriage leaving Canea 
that evening. 

Seated gaily side by side we drove off, across 
the main square and down the principal street. 
If we passed one gendarme we passed a hun- 
dred. ‘The place was alive with them. 

They only smiled at our hilarity, and once I 
could not refrain from hailing a sergeant whom 
I knew and asking him if he had seen Dr. 
V—— that evening. 

Once outside the walls we were comparatively 
safe. It was our coachman right enough, for, 
though he never spoke, he suddenly turned off 
the main road and took a weird course over the 
plain. Then it was that Dr. V--— cursed me 
by all his gods for my recklessness. 

There remains little more to be told. We 
reached a lonely farmhouse, and found a guide 
to take V—-— bv unknown ways across the 
mountains. Suiiabl: clothes had been sent 
there, into which V—— speedily changed, and 
as we were drinking a parting cup of wine 
P—— turned up, and, having utterly failed to 
recognise V——., asked to be introduced to my 
English friend. 

P—— and I drove back to Canea together. 
It was nearly eleven when we descended in the 
market square and found it in a state of com- 
motion. Mounted gendarmes were galloping 
out of the town, footgendarmes were marching 
off in formidable’ squads,’and‘in the midst of 
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all this turmoil I saw our friend the Com- 
mandant and his staff. 

He looked surprised to see me. 

“Good evening, Signor Commandante,” I 
said ; “are you expecting a night attack ?” 

“No, sir,” he replied, with dignity. “ But we 


I trust now that I am acquitted of all 
complicity.” 

“Absolutely, absolutely, my dear sir,” he 
replied, affably. “I may say it now, but I have 
had you very carefully watched. You see, I 
knew Dr. V—— was your friend. Why, I even 


“THE ANIMAL TOOK NOT THE SIIGHTEST NOTICE OF HIS MASTER.” 


know, and you need not deny it, that Dr. V—— .- 


intends to escape at eleven this evening. You 
see,” he added, with the smile of a man 
not easily deceived, “I have excellent  in- 
formation.” 

I took off my cap and bowed low. 

“You have my compliments,” I said, “and 


know that you drove out to Suda Bay this 
evening with a British officer.” 

“Marvellous!” was all I could reply, and 
hurried away lest unseemly laughter should 
spoil the effect. 

When I left Crete the Commandant and I 
were not on speaking terms. 


Travel and Adventure on the “Roof of the World.” 


By Captain H. WaLTon-SauLeE. 


A chatty record of things seen and experiences met with among the stupendous mountains - 
of the “Roof of the World” and in the little-known wilds of Baluchistan and the Hindu e 
Kush. Captain Walton-Saule’s photographs add greatly to the interest of his descriptions of 

his wanderings far from sight or sound of civilization. 


ject of bridges, I should like to 
Fd| draw the reader’s attention to the 
} accompanying photograph. This 

~ depicts another and more primitive 
type of bridge, which becomes the only means 
of crossing rivers as the Pamir region is ap- 
proached. The bridge is formed of three broad 
plaited bands of the strongest birch twigs, 
most neatly and carefully woven. ‘he centre 
one sags below the other two, which are both 
on the same level, and the three are loosely con- 
nected by thinner transverseropes. The twoupper 
strands act as handrails, the centre rope being 
the footway. The whole structure sways some- 
what alarmingly in the wind, but the only difficul- 
ties in negotiating the “bridge” are at the start 
and finish of the transit, where the three strands 
are all brought on the same level over a great 


circular beam before being anchored deep in the 
ground. This necessitates a somewhat uneasy 
spread-eagle attitude. To a novice, especially 
if inclined to giddiness,. these Hindu Kush 
bridges present some trying features. 

It may be opportune here to make mention 
of the roadway among these mountain ranges, 
which can best be described as a constant pro- 
gression along the beds of glacier streams varied 
by continual ascents, often to a height of a 


. thousand feet or more, to negotiate the crossing 


of some buttress of rock or to pass from one 
valley to the next. 

On the luxurious highway which leads to 
Gilgit the breadth of roadway is never less than 
ten feet, but on the purely local tracks it more 
nearly approximates to as many inches, and 
along these ledges all traffic has to pass. The 
local ponies and mules, however, are particularly 
sagacious and know their danger, 
and it is rarely that an accident 
occurs, though the crashing of 
a huge boulder across the track, 
possibly dislodged by some animal 
grazing far up the mountain slope 
above, gives proof of the ever-present 
risk of being hurled at any moment 
into the abyss which yawns below 
one. Once I was nearly swept off 
the road by a mule, which came fast 
round a corner and tried to pass 
between my pony and the rock face. 
Throwing myself off my pony and 
half across the passing mule, I man- 
aged to cling desperately to a rock, 
while my unfortunate mount was 
jostled over the side and went rolling 
down the slope—which by good luck 
was not absolutely precipitous at 
this point—till brought up by a 
large rock, whence he was dragged 
back with little more damage than 
a broken-saddle. 


A PRIMITIVE BRIDGE IN THE PAMIRS RKEGION—IT IS CUMPOSRD OF PLAITED BANDS 


From a) OF DIKCH TWIGS, 


Photo. A;peculiar(feature of local road 
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Sikhs, of whom nine were 
wounded, managed to 
fight his way back to the 
nearest British post at 
Mastuj. Many a time 
have I talked with the 
men who took part in 
this and other stirring in- 
cidents of that time of 
trial, and it is difficult to 
recognise in the peaceable 
and apparently harmless 
mountaineers, who are so 
hospitable in their offer- 
ings of the beautiful fruit 
which grows in all the 
villages, the treacherous 
and bloodthirsty rebels 
who attempted to exter- 
minate every British 
soldier in the country 
—native as well as 


A NERVE-TRVING  KOAD"—A ROTTEN PILE MAY AT ANY MOMENT HURL A WAYFARER TO foreigner. s 
From a) INSTANT DEATH, (Photo. Turning for a mo- 
ment to the sport of tais 
construction is shown in the above photo- mountain region, it is interesting to know that 
graph. Strong piles are driven horizontally seattered throughout the higher portions of the 
into the rock face overhanging the stream, Hindu Kush, and never coming far below the 
cross pieces are then laid on these, and a thick snow-line, are the markhor—the giant wild goat 


covering of birch faggots forms the 
actual roadway. When new there 
is nothing alarming in such places, 
but sometimes, instead of being 
fixed on piles, the roadway is merely 
hung from the rock by birch ropes, 
and the local highway board not 
being very careful of the condition 
of such portions of their “ permanent 
way,” a rotten pile or rope or a de 
caying faggot may at any time hurl 
a passenger to instant death, for 
these frail structures are perched at 
any height along a cliff face to sup- 
plement an existing ledge. 

The next picture shows the scene 
of an historic tragedy on the Chitral 
road in the early stages of the out- 
break of 1895. At the point marked 
by the small, dark patch of shadow 
close above the riverbank on the 
right edge of the picture is the cave 
where Lieutenants Ross and Jones 
when they were am- 
bushed in this gorge, with their de 
tachment of sixteen Sikhs. Here 
Lieutenant Ross was killed by a 
shot from the opposite cliff, and 
eventually Licutenant Jones, 
wounded and with only fourteen 


ON THE CHITRAL ROAD—=THE, SCENK OFAN HISTORIC TRAGEDY, 
From a Photo, 
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of Northern India; the ibex, a larger variety of 
the Southern European animal of the same 
name; and the oovial, or Indian wild sheep. 
Among the carnivora, the bear and the beautiful 
snow-leopard form the larger varieties. It is 
small wonder, therefore, that permission to 
shoot in the jealously-preserved districts is 
eagerly sought after by the keen sportsman, 
though but rarely granted. 

The photograph reproduced above gives an 
idea of some of the best markhor and_ ibex 
ground in this region, and shows that pursuing 
the denizens of these precipitous heights, often 
at an altitude of eighteen thousand feet, is no 
sluggard’s pastime. As a matter of fact, it 
necessitates the possession of a clear eye and 
steady head, and, above all, a sound heart, for in 
the rarefied air of these great heights exertion is 
most exhausting, and I 


have more than once had BF - ——— 


to sit down and rest after 
every five or six yards 
of progression. Shoot- 

ing here is by no means 
devoid of the element of 
danger, moreover, for 
even in the grassy 
slopes the dry herbage 
becomes so slippery that 
it is difficult to retain 
one’s footing, and, as 
most of these grassy 
plateaus end in a drop 
of some thousand feet 
over a frightful precipice, 
a mere slip has more 
than once ended in a 


headlong fall to destruc- From a) 
Vol. xvi.—69. 


THE HAUNT OF IBEX AND MARKHOR, 


tion. I have frequently 
| seen the last death- 
-_j throes of a markhor or 
ibex start the animal on 
a slide which has ended 
at the bottom of a valley 
to reach which a circui- 
tous descent of perhaps 
miles was required —to 
find at the end a mere 
shapeless pulp of bruised 
flesh, though the mark- 
hor’s bones are so won- 
drously tough that it is 
quite exceptional to find 
them broken even after 
such a fall as has been 
described. 

Once, and once only, 
did I start on a slide of 
this kind myself, and 
that it was not “carried to its extreme and 
logical conclusion” the writing of this article 
will at once imply. 

I had to cross the head of a small glacier in 
pursuit of some fine markhor. It was but some 
two hundred yards long, with a few boulders 
jutting out of its icy surface, and at the end of 
it was a sheer drop of perhaps fifteen hundred 
feet on to rocks. My shikaree had cut a few 
rough steps, in which I was following him 
across, when a step near the centre broke away, 
and in a moment I was sliding towards the 
precipice, vainly attempting to dig my nails and 
a short stick in my hand into the rough surface 
of the ice. One after the other such feeble 
holds as I obtained gave way, and my pace 
increased. Fortunately, however, my course 
led me close to a considerable rock embedded 


Taree 
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(Photo. 


THE MOUNTAIN IN THE BACKGROUND IS KNOWN AS “THE SPAIOQFYTHE GODS,” DOUBTLESS 


OWING TO'ITS' CURIOUS SHAPE. [Photo. 
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in the ice, to which I managed to cling des- 
perately. I heard the surrounding ice crack, 


and it felt as if the rock was working loose, but 
it held, and there I remained till my shikaree cut 
steps out and helped me back to solid ground. 


From a) A TYPICAL GROUP OF YAKS. 


The whole thing possibly lasted twenty seconds 
—it seemed as many hours. 

The distant snowy peak seen in the lower 
photo. on the previous page is the mountain 
which we perversely insist on calling Raka-pushi, 
which towers to a height of over twenty-seven 
thousand feet above the curious old States of 
Hunza and Nagar, with their medieval castellated 
fortresses. The proper local name, Deo Bani, 
is far more poetic, and signifies “The Seat of 
the Gods ”—no doubt an 
allusion to the curious 
shape of the mountain. 

To conclude my remi- 
niscences of life among 
these great mountain 
systems, I must make 
some reference to the still 
less-known region on the 
borders of the Pamirs, 
where we look across a 
narrow separating belt at 
our Russian rivals. 

Here we are beyond 
the zone of horse and 
mule transport, and enter 
the land of the yak, 
the aboriginal ox of the “Abode of Snow.” 
Some typical yaks are seen in the top picture. 
The yak is not only the saddle animal, pack- 


From a) 


horse, and general representative of transport in - 


these up-tilted lands, where no pair of wheels 
can pass, but he is also the universal provider 


uy 


A YAK CAVALCADE CROSSING THE DARKOT PASS. 


of many of the necessaries of life. Yak’s 
milk and very occasionally flesh form the 
food of his masters, his hair provides them 
with clothing, and on the Pamirs he is 
practically the only source of fuel. 

He is a somewhat fearsome 
hack until one gets accustomed 
to him, but he scuffles along 
over snow and rough ground at 
a most unsuspected pace and 
heaves himself over boulders 
which no mule could surmount. 
He grunts all the time, how- 
ever, in the most distressing 
manner, fully justifying his 
scientific name of Bos grun- 
niens, and will promptly die of 
heat and exhaustion if you take 
him even a few hundred feet 
below the snow-line. 

The last photograph shows a 
cavalcade of yaks crossing the 
lofty Darkot Pass at an altitude 
of some sixteen thousand feet. This pass con- 
sists largely of a glacier and is some five miles 
across. (Crevasses are numerous throughout its 
surface, of a sufficient size and depth to be 
extremely dangerous. In the foreground of 
the photograph can be seen the tip of a birch 
branch, while there is another farther on. 
Before crossing the glacier local guides mark out 
the safe portions in this way, and it is never 
advisable to deviate many yards to either side 


(Photo, 


(Photo. 


of the marked track. I have before now seen 
an animal disappear suddenly in a crevasse 
while crossing an apparently safe patch of snow, 
to be no more seen until, at the expiration of 
some centuries, he may, perhaps, some day 
reappear “iced in” at the nose of the glacier. 


THE “FRESHMEN’S BANQUET.’ 


By Hervert C. SHATTUCK, LATE OF CORNELL UNIveERsITY, U.S.A. 


An amusing story of American college life. 


Great is the rivalry between the ‘ Sophomores "—-as 


second-year men are called—and the *' Freshmen,” and all sorts of pranks do the two factions play 


upon one another. 
author was to be president. 


An important event at Cornell was the ‘Freshmen’s Banquet,” of which the 
He here relates how the “Sophomores” tried to spoil the feast, and 


how at the last moment he was able to defeat their plan in dramatic fashion. 


N most American colleges and uni- 
versities “hazing” is a thing of the 
past, and yet there is probably no 
college or university in the country 
where class rivalry does not exist 
and show itself in one form or another. Cornell 
University is no exception to this. “ Hazing” 
is no more, but of class rivalry there is sufficient 
to satisfy the most energetic and ambitious 
youth, ranging all the way from debate and 
oratory to football and boxing, and including 
golf, chess, fencing, and all the other games and 
sports usual in modern colleges. 

At Cornell, after matriculation in the fall, 
when “Freshmen” and “Sophomores” have 
become somewhat acquainted, and after class 
elections, vacation, half-yearly examinations, and 
“Junior Week,” the next occasion of import- 
ance is the “Freshmen’s Banquet,” called by one 
enthusiastic committee, “The Social Event of 
the Season!” And though this banquet is not 
peculiar to Cornell, some of the events that 
accompany it are certainly “peculiar.” It is 
usually held about February 21st. 

Really the most important man at that 
banquet, as at all others, is the toast-master ; 
but next to him in importance, perhaps, and 
probably held before him in honour by the 
class at large, is their president. His presence 
is expected and desired above all else. Without 
him the banquet would lose its chief charac- 
teristic, its very head. Therefore, the highest 
ambition and the proper task of the wily 
“Sophomore” is to devise some plan whereby 
the “ Freshmen’s” president may be prevented 
from attending his own banquet. If April-fool 
tricks and counterfeit telegrams cannot accom- 
plish it, ambush and kidnapping will—that is, 
if everything is shrewdly planned and carefully 
executed. Generally the latter method is 


adopted without trying the other; it is surer 
and safer. 

When I was a “Freshman” at Cornell I had 
the honour to be made president of my class. At 
least, it seemed at first to be an honour. To 
preside at meetings, to have questions of Parlia- 
mentary law and procedure referred to me as 
“the chair,” to appoint committees to which my 
name was always added ex officio, to hear my 
name given with a cheer thrice repeated 
after each class yell, and to be pointed out 
as “our president ”—what was all that but 
honour? Soon, however, I found that there 
was another aspect to the situation. I was 
asked to pledge myself to certain courses, and 
when I refused was criticised by those who 
opposed me. Next I was “roasted” by that 
instrument of all college irony, sarcasm, and 
wit, “The Cornell Widow”; and then, to cap it 
all, the banquet loomed nigh at hand, and I 
began to feel the gravity of my position more 
and more forcibly. The air was filled with 
rumours—dim, hazy, and mysterious—as to the 
intentions of the “Sophomores.” What would 
happen? Would our banquet committee dis- 
appear bodily on the day of the festival? Would 
the “Sophomores” get possession of our food 
supply just at the last minute and leave us to 
enjoy a “foodless banquet”? Would several 
live skunks be thrown through the windows of 
our dining hall after everything was ready? 
Would our toast-master be spirited away, or 
would groups of “Sophomores” patrol the 
streets and prevent any “Freshmen” from 
approaching the banquet hall? While all our 
boys in general were asking such questions as 
these, I in particular was anxiously asking my- 
self, “What will happen to me? Or will any- 
thing at allbhappen?” 

The answer was the same in every case: we 
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could not tell; we could only conjecture and 
wait. The banquet was to be on a Wednesday 
night. Tuesday came. I lived on the East 
Hill, and that night had to attend a society 
meeting on the flat. At about ten o’clock I 
started for home in company with a senior and 
a college instructor. As we passed out into the 
street we noticed two fellows near a doorway 
who appeared to be mightily interested in us, 
but we soon forgot them. Passing through the 
business portion of the city we began to ascend 
the hill. Soon we became conscious of frequent 
groups of twos and threes walking slowly in our 


the senior was pushed to one side, but the 
instructor still clutched my arm with an iron 
grip. Standing there, in the bright electric 
light, he raised his free arm and shouted, 
“Don’t you dare to touch Shattuck. I am a 
member of the faculty and will report every one 
of you. I know you all.” The reply was a 
grand rush, and a defiant voice sang out, 
“Bother the faculty!” I felt my companion’s 
grip loosen and he was wrenched away. I saw 
him no more. Jamming another hat down over 
my eyes and threatening to gag me if I made a 
loud noise, my assailants led me away with two 


“AB SHOUTED, ‘DON'T YoU DAKE TU TOUCH SHATTUCK.” 


direction, and as we proceeded these groups 
became larger and more frequent. When we 
were within a short distance of the house and 
directly under a street lamp, we met a fellow 
walking alone whom I recognised as an old 
high-school comrade, but who was one year 
ahead of me in college. I called out “ Halloa, 
Mack!” and was surprised to find that he 
only answered me by a shrill whistle. Im- 
mediately—from behind houses, rushing down 
dark alleys, and seemingly springing from the 
very gutters—there appeared, as if by magic, 
over a score of burly fellows. There was no 
time for thought. My hat was knocked off, 


men holding each arm, two walking in front and 
two behind, and a circle surrounding the bunch. 

I was taken to the third floor of a students’ 
boarding-house, where my captors held a con- 
ference. I was relieved of all my cash, receiving 
in return a promissory note signed by the pre- 
sident of the “Sophomore” class. Then, after 
a careful disarrangement of my hair and the 
fixing of an explanatory placard on my chest, 
they took a flashlight picture of me with a 
Kodak, kindly promising to favour me with one 
of the finished products.* 


* This promice they/never fullilied.) Later, through the aid of a 
friend, [got possession ofjéne which I had copied before returning, 
and which is reproduced in this article. Tum AUTHOR. 


THE 


My friendly companions provided me with a 
sweater and a muffler, and at twelve-thirty we 
started on a ride—I knew not whither. It was 
cold, a raw wind was blowing from the south, 
and the roads were 
rough, with snow fill- 
ing the ruts. Soon 
the moon rose, afford- 
ing me the only con- 
solation I had. The 
roads were deserted, 
all dwellings were 
darkened, and utter 
loneliness surrounded 
all visible things. Very 
little conversation was 
attempted even on the 
part of my guards, and 
I never spoke except 
when directly ques- 
tioned. My part in 
the play was not to be 
heard but to hear, and 
to keep my eyes and 
my wits on the alert. 

Soon it became 
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to find that we were bound to a place known to 
myself, and only twelve miles distant, rather 
than to some unheard-of spot far away from 
civilization. 


I had pictured to myself as my 
place of detention a 
lonely farmhouse 
miles away in the 
country, with barely 
a wagon road leading 
to it. But Dryden 
was a pretty village 
connected with Ithaca 
not only by a well- 
travelled road, but a 
railway as well. My 
hopes grew. — Ever 
since getting up from 
the gutter, as the last 
man gets up from a 
football “down,” I 
had been treated most 
courteously. Besides 
the sweater and 
muffler I now had 
added to my collection 
of borrowed articles 


evident that my cap- 
tors were in doubt 
about the route to pursue. Then, remembering 
that I was a native of the place, they actually 
appealed to me for direction ! 

“ How can I direct you when I do not know 
where you wish to go?” I said. Then they 
became more definite. ‘ Well, just suppose,” 


| 
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THE PHOTOGRAPH OF THE AUTHOR TAKEN BY HIS CAPTORS, 


a nice pair of gloves. 
My captors learned 
that my hands were cold, and at once one 
of them took my thin kids and gave me his 
thick warm ones in exchange. I began to 
think that “Sophomores” were not so bad 
after all. Still, I had a great desire to attend 
the banquet, and I was constantly watching 


“4 BEGAN TO THINK THAT ‘SOPHOMORES’ WERE NOT SO BAD AFTER ALL.” 


replied one, “that we’re going to Dryden, what 
road should we take?” 

Now it so happened that I had several friends 
in the vicinity of Dryden, besides knowing the 
“lay of the land”; accordingly I gave the 
desired information readily enough, being glad 


and scheming. Meanwhile we had neared the 
village. 

It was decided that we should pass the balance 
of the night at an hotel. But here an unexpected 
hitch occurred, |The (towrt boasted two public- 
houses, and we applied at-each. At the first 
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no amount of shouting and pounding brought 
anyone to the door to admit us. At the other 
we were rewarded by seeing a head at an upper 
window, but its owner evidently took us for 
thieves or bank-robbers, for he curtly informed 
us that there was no room and closed the 
window. 

Here was a dilemma. It was 2 a.m. and 
we had no place to sleep. Our only course 
seemed to be to drive on to Freeville, a distance 
of three miles. I consented, however, for I was 
not anxious to sit in the buggy all night. 
Besides, Freeville was even more favourable to 
my hopes and plans than Dryden. 

We reached the town at three o’clock and 
succeeded in getting a comfortable room with 
two beds, for “we were such friends that of 
course we preferred a room together”! I did 
not demur ; it was too late and I was too tired. 
Moreover, the expedition was theirs, and they 
would have to stand the expense. I think we 
all slept well—at least I did—and the morning 
found us ready for a day of watching, of plots 
and counterplots. 

We started out with slightly different objects 
in view. Theirs was to pass the day and 
coming night as pleasantly as possible, but at 
any rate to pass the time in my company ; 
mine was to enjoy myself as much as possible 
while we were together, but to tear myself away 
as soon as occasion offered—certainly before 
eight in the evening. To strangers we appeared 
only the best of friends enjoying our outing 
together ; in reality we were watching each other 
constantly and most intently, and yet not a 
word was spoken about the object of our ex- 
cursion. We simply waited. First we visited 
the village school, introduced ourselves to the 
principal as “students from Cornell much in- 
terested in pedagogy,’ and very formally signed 
our names and numerals in the visitors’ registry. 
We listened carefully to an exposition of school 
matters and practice, heard several urchins 
recite their lessons, and finally concluded we 
must be going, “in order to visit other schools.” 

We spent the forenoon in seeing all the 
“sishts” the place afforded and in interesting 
little incidents, all merely a preface to the one 
that was coming. After a hearty dinner-at the 
hotel we drove back to Dryden and put up at 
the better-looking tavern for the balance of the 
day. While out walking we met a young lady, 
the cousin of one of my guards. I was 
introduced as a college friend and we were all 
invited to spend the evening at her parents’ 
house, a farm about half-way between the two 
villages. When asked if I would like to go, I 
considered a moment, and then as gracefully as 
possible replied in the affirmative. I had no 
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reason to object ; I knew it would do no good 
if I did, and in the end it proved to be fortunate 
for me that we went. 

The afternoon wore away; meanwhile the 
weather had moderated, and when night set in 
a drizzling rain was falling. We had a tempting 
lunch, and then ordered our buggy and made 
ready for a start. No opportunity fof escape 
was offered me, and as we started on our 
sevening drive I began to think that my chance 
of attending the ‘Freshmen’s Banquet” was 
small. It was seven o’clock ; the banquet would 


- begin in two hours, and I was twelve miles from 


Ithaca and on my way to make an evening call 
in company with two determined guards, and 
without a cent in my pocket! 

At about eight o'clock we drew up into the 
yard by our friend’s house. In response to our 
whistle the uncle of the young lady came out, 
carrying a lantern, for the night was very dark. 
We drove to the barn and began to unhitch the 
horse. All this time I was watching my guards 
—seemingly more carefully than they were 
watching me. Soon one of them, evidently 
anxious to join his pretty cousin, went off to the 
house, leaving me with the other one and the 
uncle, who knew nothing as yet about our real 
relations. We chatted and joked as merrily as 
college chums should, and when everything had 
been made snug at the barn we started for the 
house. My heart began to sink ; no chance for 
me yet, and soon it would be too late. I glanced 
round the yard, but could recognise nothing out- 
side the small circle of the lantern’s beams. 
Everything was strange to me. I determined to 
make a trial of my guards’ nerves and mettle, 
even if it came to a bold and open break, but 
after a moment’s thought decided .to wait still 
longer. ‘There was small hope in a hand-to- 
hand struggle even with one of them, for I knew 
that the other would appear at an_ instant’s 
warning. Besides,.if the first attempt failed my 
game would be lost ; there would be no more 
boy’s play in the sport. 

We stepped inside the door and entered the 
summer kitchen. The “Sophomore” who pre- 
ceded us had disappeared, as I supposed, into 
the front room, from whick I could hear voices 
and laughter. Before I had removed my cvat 
and gloves the second one also had gone into 
the next room. This seemed strange, but I did 
not wait to reason why he should have been so 
careless. Whispering to the innocent uncle that 
I would be back presently, I stepped outside 
through a door facing away from the barn. I 
could see nothing except a few lights twinkling 
dimly far away in the direction of Freeville. 
The first ten r.inutés were. most precious, so 
without forming any-defimite*plan I broke into a 
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swift run, expecting each moment to hear my 
captors on my track. Almost immediately I 
struck a large heap of ashes and went headlong. 
Picking myself up and starting off again, I fell 
into a ditch and measured my length in its 
muddy bottom. It seemed as if I were having a 
nightmare and could not run. I had no sooner 
reached the firm ground beyond and got under 


found a genial old gentleman, who apparently 
believed my story and wished to help me. He 
was discussing it when a sharp, sour female 
voice from the rear of the house demanded 
what was wanted. The old man explained. 

“You expect to drive to Ithaca to-night?” 
came a savage snarl. “ Well, I guess not.” 

The old gentleman suggested meekly and 


“STRUCK A LARGE HEAP OF ASHES AND WENT HRADLONG.” 


way once more than I came iull tilt against a 
wire fence—fortunately not barbed. It began 
to look discouraging — I had now barely 
reached the edge of the yard, and it seemed 
like half an hour since I had started. A 
third time I gathered myself together and got 
under way. Now the coast was clear and 


I settled down to a ‘cross-country run of © 


two miles over soft ploughed fields, across 
bridgeless streams, and over hummocky pasture 
land. I knew I was facing towards Freeville and 
simply kept busy. Although I listened anxiously 
for sounds of pursuit, none reached my ears. 

I had intended to walk to Freeville and try 
to catch the night train to Ithaca, But time 
was passing so swiftly and I made such slow 
progress that I concluded to try to hire someone 
to drive me to Ithaca. Accordingly I stopped 
at several farm-houses and explained the situa- 
tion as well as I could in few words, and then 
made the request for a vehicle, adding that the 
money would be ready as soon as we reached 
Ithaca. But my story seemed to frighten the 
simple folk, and hearing that it was a college 
prank they refused to have any part in it; they 
had known of too many escapades ending 
seriously. So trudge on I must. Finally I 


hesitatingly that perhaps “Jimmy” might go 
“at a pinch.” The reply came decisively, “No ; 
Jimmy is tired enough. Tell the fellow to 
go on.” 

The poor old man succumbed. “It’s no 
use,” he said to me; “I’m afraid I can’t help 
you.” 

I thanked him and hurried on, rather exaspe- 
rated at the useless delay—made uscless by 
that churlish female voice from the rear room. 

Finally, weary and discouraged, with shoes 
soaked and clothing spattered with mud, I came 
to the edge of the village, and as I hurried 
toward the station heard the last train for Ithaca 
just drawing out! 

There was no hope there. Afterwards I 
learned that one of my pursuers had reached 
the village before me and had carefully 
inspected all the passengers who boarded the 
train. Evidently there would have been trouble 
had I been earlier. 

I now went to the home of an acquaintance 
and explained the situation to him. He took 
me into his little sitting-room and bade me wait 
and rest while he ,undertook;to find someone 
who would) idrive, to the\ city with me. Very 
gratefully I sank into a chair. Minutes passed 
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until a half-hour had been consumed—a long 
halfhour to me. Then my friend came back 
with the welcome news that an acquaintance of 
his would drive to the door for me just as soon 
as he could get ready. The fellow came soon 
after with a covered buggy with a bicycle 
lantern fastened to the front. He was rather 
timid at the thought of what would happen if 
the “Sophomores” should discover me, and as 
we proceeded his timidity increased. He kept 
the horse at a fast gait, and kept telling me 
to sit well back out of sight. At ten-thirty we 
approached the city. My nervous driver sug- 
gested that we should go to the police-station 
for a guard, but I told him to drive direct to the 
hotel where the banquet was to beheld. It had 
been raining all the evening, and now the crowd 
of “Sophomores” who usually surrounded the 
banquet-house had somewhat diminished. Not 
one of them recognised me as I jumped from 
the wagon to the 
side-walk and en- 
tered the hotel. 
Just as I was, in 
a bicycle suit and 
sweater, with 
clothes torn and 
covered with mud, 
I went to the 
dining-room. The 
president’s chair at 
the head of the 
table was still 
empty, and I 
strode straight up 
to it and sat down. 

My class-mates 
had long _ since 
given up expect- 
ing me, gloomily 
deciding that the 
“Sophomores” 


“NEVER HAD THE ‘CLASS VELL’ SOUNDED SO PLEASANT TO MY EARS.” 


had scored heavily against them. Now, in 
spite of my bedraggled appearance, so_ ill- 
suited to a banquet, they sprang to their feet 
and cheered lustily. Rousing indeed were the 
cheers that greeted me, and never had the 
“class yell” sounded so pleasant to my ears. 
Eleven of the fourteen courses had been served, 
but my appetite had left me, and the last three 
were entirely sufficient. The programme of 
toasts had not been commenced, and I was in 
time to respond to my part, which came early in 
the list. I made a speech befitting the occasion. 
The “Sophomores,” I said, had had their trouble 
and expense for the pleasure they got out of it ; 
they had played and lost. And the thunderous 
cheers that punctuated my remarks told the 
waiting “ Sophomores” outside that the missing 
president had returned in the very nick of time. 
Those two burly guards of mine had tq endure 
much chaffing afterwards concerning their part 
in my kidnapping, 
and I never met 
them afterwards 
without — enjoying 
the curious twinkle 
in their eyes. We 
remained good 
friends, however, 
and the sweater, 
the gloves, and 
the muffler I have 
yet. First of all 
lent me for com- 
fort’s sake, they 
were afterwards 
kindly left with 
me as souvenirs 
of my abduction 
and triumphant 
reappearance at 
the “ Freshmen’s 
Banquet.” 


ON THE HIGH SEAS: A Budget of Marine Romances. 


By H. L. Apam. 


The stay-at-home authority will sometimes tell you that the days of sea romance are over—that 
the advent of telegraphs and cables, mammoth ocean liners and turbine engines, has killed it, 
rendering the lives of those who “do business in great waters" well-nigh as humdrum as that of 
the City clerk. To a certain very limited extent this may be true, but nevertheless there are still 


strange and almost incredible things happening day by day on the ocean. 
of articles will be found a selection of such occurrences. 


In this absorbing series 
The accounts have been compiled as far 


as possible from official sources, with the kind assistance of Lloyd’s; and they form a remarkable 
testimony to the fact that it is quite unnecessary to hark back to the “spacious days of old” to find 
romance and excitement in the life of the seafarer. 


| COAG) T the outset I wish to acknowledge 
af ) my indebtedness to Lloyd’s for the 
‘a \e very courteous assistance they have 
QU2oN@) rendered me in the work of building 
up these articles. Without such 
skilful aid it would have been impossible for me 
to have presented to the reader in so interesting 
and authoritative a form much of the material 
which follows. 

The history and development of the institution 
known as “ Lloyd’s ” forms in itself a story of 
absorbing interest, although not within the 
province of these articles. It is essential to our 
particular purpose, however, to place before the 
reader a description of a particular department 
of Lloyd’s—the Underwriters’ Rooms. These, 
needless to say, are not open to the general public, 
but are exclusively for the use of those whose 
business it is to insure 
ocean-going craft against 
the manifold perils of the 
deep. The rooms then- 
selves are essentially pro- 
saic in character. Having 
pushed through a glazed 
swing-door, you find your- 
self confronted by a tall, 
scarlet-cloaked janitor. A 
few feet away there ap- 
pears an open doorway, 
through which you catch 
a glimpse of an animated 
scene, with figures of busy 
men flitting hither and 
thither, while the buzz and 
confusion of many voiccs 
assail your ears. Having 
satisfied the doorkeeper 
as to your dona fides, you 
presently find yourself in 
a spacious apartment, 
with openings here and 
there leading to other 
apartments of a like. 
character. Desks with 


glazed partitions are 
Vol. xvi.—70. 


if 


ranged at intervals down the whole length of 
the room, and at these desks men are busily 
writing. . Turning sharp to the right your atten- 
tion is claimed by another scarlet-cloaked figure, 
tall, and with a long, venerable beard, who, with 
paper in hand, is busy in front of a board on 
which are affixed a number of notices. At 
brief intervals, having glanced at the document 
in his hand and at the board in front of him, 
he calls out loudly the name of a vessel, and in 
response another voice is heard in acknowledg- 
ment, from another part of the room. 

By this time your eye will have dwelt inqui- 
tingly upon two prominent features of the room 
—-a low desk, or pulpit, with a curved back, and 
a large bell. This latter is used to claim the 


attention of the underwriters for an announce- 
ment of more than ordinary importance. 


We 


UNDERWRITERS KUOM AT LLOYD'S, (Geo, Newnes, Ltd. 
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are about to witness one such announcement. 
A messenger enters and hands a slip of 
paper to the attendant, who evinces much 
interest in it. The bell is at once rung, its 
sonorous tones reverberating through the lofty 
apartment, and the underwriters hasten forward 
from their desks, The attendant takes his 
place behind the 
desk or pulpit, 
and in clear, me- 
tallic voice ex- 
claims, ‘“ Gentle- 
men, the Sindbad 
has been sighted 
off Scilly.” There 
is a slight pause 
of silence, then 
an outburst of 
cheering, and un- 
adulterated satis- 
faction is ex- 
pressed on the 
faces of the audi- 
ence. There is 
good reason for 
this, inasmuch as 
the Sindbad has 
long been over- 
due and had 
nearly been given 
up for lost, so 
that her reappear- 
ance means the 
saving of much 
money to the un- 
derwriters. A 
little while after 
the room returns 
to its normal as- 
pect and there is 
no indication re- 
maining that any- 
thing of an un- 
usual character 
has happened. ‘The same procedure is gone 
through day after day in connection with overdue 
vessels, while the names of those officially “miss- 
ing” are posted ona board. There is never a hint 
of sentiment, never a note of human interest. 
And yet how often these bald announcements 
cover an ocean romance—a tale, perchance, more 
strange and stirring than novelist ever conceived. 

That this is so the narratives which follow 
will abundantly prove. 


On February rith, 1893, the good ship 
Naronic, a liner of over five thousand tons dis- 
placement, owned by the White Star Company, 
left Liverpool for New York in charge of Captain 


Roberts. She has never since been seen or 
heard of. The vessel carried a general cargo 
and had a crew of seventy-four, including a 
number of cattlemen. Captain Roberts had 
already made half-a-dozen trips in her, and had 
found no cause for complaint ; she was fitted 
with ten water-tight compartments, and cost 
one hundred and 
twelve thousand 
pounds to build, 
although, curious 
to relate, neither 
ship nor cargo 
was insured. On 
March 4th the 
steamer Coventry 
came across a 
lifeboat, floating 
bottom up, and 
bearing the name 
Naronic. Twelve 
hours later a 
second boat was 
found, on which 
appeared the 
sime name. At 
the subsequent 
inquiry held by 
the Board of 
Trade evidence 
was given that 
there appeared to 
be traces of men 
having been in 
one of the boats, 
but as to what 
had been their 
fate, or that of 
the vessel, no- 
thing definite 
could be de- 
cided. So far as 
the owners 
knew there was 
no explosive matetial on board the liner. 

On May oth of the same year the New York 
police received an extraordinary letter, signed 
“ Pietro Demartini,” and written in pencil, which 
ran as follows: “ Dear Sir,—The Mafia greets 
you and wishes you well. At the Cunard dock 
is a box containing one hundred pounds of 
dynamite. Inside also is a machine that, 
properly set, can explode the stuff any time 
within thirty-six hours. The society have 
declared war against England, and has ordered 
the destruction of every steamer flying the 
British flag that sailsout of New York Harbour. 
The undersigned, received orders to begin opera- 
tions by sinking the Oceanic, but so many 
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A FACSIMILE OF THE LETTER RECEIVED RY THE NEW YORK POLICE ANNOUNCING THE “ MAFIA'S” INTENTION OF 
DESTROVING BRITISH SHINS BY MEANS OF INFERNAL MACHINES. 


women and children took passage on that boat 
that the society’s plans were changed at the last 
minute. The machine in the box, the first 
made, and a crude affair, is enclosed simply to 
show how easy it is to sink a steamer, and to 
convince those interested that the society is not 
making idle threats. The society has under- 
taken to clear New York Harbour of British 
ships, and it will succeed. ‘The reasons for this 
movement the society does not wish to disclose. 
Suffice it to say that the society, in order to 
protect itself, must carry the war in the enemy’s 
country, and it goes without saying that it pro- 
poses to wage it as fiercely as it knows how. 
This is the society's first and last warning, and 
those who prefer to patronize British steamers 
must take their chances in the future. The 
society asks and gives no quarter, so—lay on, lay 
on, Macduff, and d—— be he that cries ‘ Hold, 
enough!’ P.S.—The battery is not attached, 
fuses without caps, and lighter not set. Conse- 
quently there is no danger in handling the box.” 

The police at once proceeded to the docks, 
and amongst the Uméria’s luggage brought to 


THE CUNARD LINER “ UMBRIA,” WHICH NARROWLY ESCAPED DESTRUCTION) 
From a Photo, by Brown, Barnes, & Bell, Liverpool, 


light a box containing one hundred pounds of 
dynamite and a deal of complicated machinery. 
The machine was set and timed to go off at a 
certain hour, and, according to the Superin- 
tendent of Combustibles, the explosion would 
have occurred within a few minutes of its dis- 
covery. No arrest was made at the time, but in 
January, 1905, a man named Gessler Rosseau 
was taken into custody at Philadelphia. He 
confessed that he was a member of an Irish 
society, and that his intention was to blow up 
English ships. An infernal machine, packed in 
the case of a telescope, was found in his posses- 
sion, and through the medium of photographs 
he was identified as the man who manufactured 
an infernal machine some time ago in Chicago, 
took it to a boarding-house in New York, and 
from there sent it to the dock where lay the 
Cunard liner Uméria. In the room where he 
was lodging was found a slip of paper, on which 
appeared the cryptic words in pencil: “The 
destruction of the Varonic was complete.” 
This is the nearest approach that has been 
discovered to a solution of the mystery attending 
the fate of this fine vessel. 
DGS TIPE onan aAEDD One of the most inscrut- 
4 | able mysteries of the ocean. 


ye . 
je | of recent times was that of 
\ , the lossof the Juverna. She 
was a brand-newsteamship, 
m built at Liverpool, engined 


at Glasgow, and owned by 
| Mr. Hugh Flinn. Having 
come through her official 
trials with flying colours, 
she left the Clyde on 
August 14th, 1904, with a 
cargo of coal, for Kings- 
town, Dublin, under the 
comniand of Captain 
McKinley, and manned 
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by a crew of eight men. That was the last ever 
seen or heard of her. On the night of the rsth, 
eleven miles south of the Calf of Man, a 
Glasgow-bound steamer picked up one of the 
Juverna’s boats, in which was a compass, also a 
supply of fresh water. Not far away was found 
a lifebuoy belonging to H.M.S. Snapper. As 
some warships had been cruising in the Irish 
Sea about that time, and the Snapper had 
reported at Dundee having been in collision, the 
owner of the Juverna, Mr. Flinn, maintained 
that his boat had been run down by the Snapper, 
and communicated with the Admiralty to that 
effect. This he did in the interests of the 
friends of those who were lost in his craft, 
inasmuch as the vessel itself was fully insured. 
An inquiry was held by the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty, and they reported to 
the Merchant Service Guild that Mr. Flinn’s 
theory could not possibly be correct, as it would 
be impossible, they argued, for a torpedo-boat 
destroyer, such as the Swapper, with its fragile 
plating, to sink a vessel like the Juzverna without 
leaving unmistakable marks upon the destroyer. 
Moreover, they stated further, the collision 
reported by the Svaffer occurred subsequently, 
and was not with a vessel, but the entrance 
of the dock at Dundee. The reason given 
for the Snapper losing one of her lifebuoys 
was that it must have been washed overboard 
during rough weather, and the fact of its being 
found near the spot where the /iverna’s boat was 
picked up was a mere coincidence. 

This appeared to be a pretty lucid explanation, 
and left the mystery of the loss of the Juverna 
as profound as ever. On September 21st she 
was posted as “missing” at Lloyd’s, and after- 
wards the insurance moncy was paid. That she 
will ever be given up by the sea is about the 
last thing probable. Subsequently, in the Castle- 
town (Isle of Man) Probate Court, the Deemster 
“presumed ” Captain McKinley’s death, and 
granted probate of his will to the widow. 

Perhaps one of the most poignant tragedies 
of the deep which have ever come to light was 
that which attended the loss of the British 
steamer Cygnet, owned by the General Steam 
Navigation Company. On Christmas Day, 
1903, this fine vessel, in charge of Captain 
Oakley, and carrying a gencral cargo, left 
London for the Mediterranean. She had on 
board five passengers, who were all of one 
family, being Major and Mrs. Little and their 
three children—two girls, aged respectively four 
and a half and two and a half years, and a boy 
aged nine. All went well until the 29th, when 
a severe squall struck the vessel and punished 
her badly. The Cygnet, however, would very 
probably have come safely through this had not 


another and far greater peril visited her and 
finally encompassed her destruction. Seamen 
have the greatest dread of fire, and when the 
mate, Mr. Sarret, beheld thick volumes of 
smoke rolling out of the Cygae?’s ventilators the 
severity of the storm receded into insignificance 
in his mind before this new and terrible foe. 
Quietly he made his way to Captain Oakley 
and whispered the dread tidings. Scarcely were 
the fateful words, “The cargo is on fire!” out 
of his mouth, when lurid tongues of flame shot 
through the hatches and burst from the venti- 
lators. The whole ship was ablaze ! 

The situation which now presented itself to 
those on board was one indeed fraught with 
terror, for they found themselves between the 
fury of two devouring elements—fire and water. 
The first thought of Captain Oakley, like a true 
seaman, was how to save the passengers, and he 
gave orders for a boat to be launched at once. 
This was a task attended with considerable 
difficulty, for a terrific sea was running, and the 
storm gave no signs of abating. However, it was 
successfully accomplished, and into it got Major 
and Mrs. Little with their three children, the 
mate, and four seamen. The captain then had 
the boat fastened, by means of a line, to the 
Cygnet. The captain and the remainder of the 
crew then left the vessel—now ablaze fore and 
aft—in another boat. The nearest point of land 
was distant about sixty miles, on the coast of 
Portugal, and the Cygaet was then almost due 
west of Vigo. Very soon the steamer’s hatches 
blew up, her red-hot sides bulged out, and sheets 
of flame shot up, presenting a spectacle awe- 
inspiring in its grandeur. The ship had become 
a veritable floating furnace. Presently the mate, 
standing by the tiller of the lifeboat, noticed that 
the burning vessel was receding from them, 
and the truth became apparent—the rope had 
given way. And so, sorely buffeted by the 
heavy seas, the castaways saw the ship, a mass 
of fire from stem to stern, drift slowly away. 

In the hurry of their leave-taking the 
passengers had left well-nigh everything of 
which they were possessed on the vessel, in- 
cluding their extra clothing, of which they were 
soon destined to be sorely in need. Moreover, 
there was no fresh water and nothing to eat but 
biscuits and condensed milk, for the fire had 
given the officers no time to make preparations. 
It was bitterly cold, and a tarpaulin was rigged 
up amidships, beneath which the boy and the 
elder girl sheltered ; the youngest child Mrs. 
Little had with her, and protected to the best of 
her ability with her dress. 

Ere long darkness descended upon the 
labouring, boats ‘and added to the terrors of the 
situation. The burning Cygnet, still drifting on 
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in the distance, cast a lurid glare upon the 
darkness. Suddenly, however, it disappeared ; 
the burnt-out vessel had sunk! Morning broke 
grey and dull, with a heavy sea still running, 
and revealed by its sickly light a boatload of 
despairing souls. One boat only; the cap- 
tain’s had drifted away, leaving the mate, his 
men, and the passengers alone. 

The little boy complained pitifully of the 
cold, and a kindly Italian seaman tcok off his 
coat and wrapped it round the child. A little 
later, looking beneath the tarpaulin, the Italian 
found that the Boy had passed the coat to his 
shivering sister. All that day the castaways 
tossed about, straining their eyes in search of 
succour ; but nothing came in sight, and once 
more a night of dread folded them in its sable 
mantle. When daylight dawned again they 
looked in vain for the kindly Italian sailor. A 
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breaking sea had carried 
him away in the night. 

A sharp look-out was 
kept for passing vessels, 
and the men bent to their 
oars with a will, trying to 
cheer one another with 
snatches of song; but it 
was melancholy en- 
couragement. It rained 
during the day, and a little 
of the precious fluid was 
caught in the tarpaulin. 
This was given to the boy, 
and the seaman who took 
it to him emerged from 
beneath the covering with 
a quivering lip. The little 
fellow, he said, was pray- 
ing, beseeching aid for 
his mother and father, his 
little sisters, and the kind 
gentleman who gave him 
the coat. 

On the third day they 
sighted a steamer, hailed 
her, and waved their oars, 
but their signals were not 
seen, and the vessel passed 
on. Their plight was now 
pitiful in the extreme; the 
cold was intense, they 
were continually drenched 
by the icy spray, and their 
clothes were frozen upon 
their shivering limbs. 
The children suffered 
much from frost - bite. 
On the fifth night Major 
Little collapsed ; and the 
remainder of the story is none too clear on 
account of the mental disauility of the survivors, 
and their inability to recall all that ensued 
during that time of misery. It is, however, 
certain that on the morning of the sixth day 
they were seen by a fishing smack off the coast 
of Portugal, were rescued, and taken to Figueira, 
where they were landed. Eventually Major 
Little succumbed to his privations, and Mrs. 
Little, with her children, returned to London. 
The captain and the others were picked up by a 
passing vessel, having endured much suffering, 
Captain Oakley being afterwards prostrated 
upon a bed of sickness. 

On the night of November 23rd, 1898, the 
Wilson liner Zondonian, bound for Liverpool, 
encountered a terrific gale, which nearly capsized 
her, and caused hér cargo, to! shift. It was one 
of those appallingly sudden ‘visitations of devas- 
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tation which are among the gravest perils of the 
ocean, and which even the most cautious and 
experienced skipper cannot be prepared for or 
be able to combat. Not only sudden was this 
elemental attack, but also prolonged in its 
ferocity, so that at length the Zondonian, sorely 
buffeted, lay helplessly on her beam ends, with 
huge seas continually breaking over her. Thus 
she drifted over the wilderness of waters. 

At five o'clock on the morning of the 25th, in 
latitude 48deg. 3omin., longitude 15deg. romin., 
the steamship Vedamore, bound for Baltimore, 
sighted the distress signals of the crippled vessel 
and bore down to render assistance. Arrived 
within hailing distance, Captain Bartlett, of the 
Vedamore; held conversation with Captain Lee, 
of the Londonian, by mean. of a flash-lamp and 
the Morse code of signals. Finally Lee re- 
luctantly decided to abandon 
his helpless ship, and the Veda- 
more therefore stood by until 
daylight should offer an oppor- 
tunity to attempt a rescue. At 
midday on the morrow an at- 
tempt was made. A volunteer 
crew, at the head of which was 
Mr. Hobbs, an officer of the 
Vedamore, pluckily put off ina 
boat, though the storm raged 
with unabated fury. For three 
solid hours they wrestled with 
the waves, which hurled them 
hither and thither, but at last 
they had to confess themselves 
beaten and returned disheart- 
ened to the Vedamore. ‘The 
crew of the Zondonzan tried to 
send a line io the Vedamore by 
means of a rocket, but failed. 
Night drew on and their posi- 
tion hourly became more peri- 
lous, for at any moment the 
ship might roll right over or 
founder beneath their feet. As 
darkness closed in the Morse 
lights from the crippled ship 
flashed the following pathetic 
message to the Vedamore : “For 
God’s sake, don’t leave us.” 

The next day an ingenious 
device was hit upon. A num- 
ber of lifebuoys were fastened 
to lines and cast overboard 
from the Vedamore, and one at 
length drifted to the Zondonian 
and was secured. To this a 
stouter line was attached, and 
communication finally made 
between the two craft. One of 


the Vedamore’s boats was utilized asa life-car and 
drawn backwards and forwards along the cable ; 
by this means twenty-two men were brought 
safely to the Vedamore. Then, alas! the line 
parted, and the communication that had taken 
so long to establish was broken in an instant ! 
There were still many more lives to save, and 
yet another attempt was made to reach the 
Londonian with a boat, but again it was doomed 
to failure. Another night of anxiety passed 
and the following morning a moving little drama 
was enacted on the deck of the Londontian. 
All the boats but one were smashed to pieces, 
and it was now decided to try and launch the 
remaining one. All the men got in with the 
exception of Captain Lee and Third Officer 
Cottier. ‘There was room for but one in the 
boat, and Captain Lee directed Cottier to get in. 


“ALL THE BOATS BUT ONE WEKE SMASHED TO PIECES.” 
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But Cottier refused. “No, 
captain,” said he. “ You go.” 

“You know, Cottier,” re- 
plied Lee, “the master must 
not leave the vessel while a 
soul remains on board. Get 
in, lad.” 

“No, captain,” protested 
Cottier, “I will not go! If 
you stay, I stay.” 

And it was so. The boat 
was lowered without either 
Cottier or the master, who 
calmly helped to lower their 
comrades, but, strangely 
enough, they were safer even 
oi that helpless, wallowing 
hulk than in the small boat. 
The latter had scarcely 
reached the water when a 
huge wave filled and capsized 
it, smashing it against the 
hull of the vessel. Only six 
of her occupants were saved 
by being thrown back upon 
the deck. The others were 
either drowned or crushed 
against the plates. Despair 
began to eat at the men’s 
hearts, but still the faithful 
Vedamore stood by. 

Another night closed in, 
with the gale still raging. 
Morning broke, and those 
on the Vedamore looked 
about for the Londonian. But 
they looked in vain — she 
had disappeared. Everyone 
thought she had taken her 
last plunge, and the Veda- 
more proceeded on her 
voyage. 

Meanwhile, what had happened to the crippled 
vessel? Driven by wind and sea, she had 
drifted away from the Vedamore, and in the 
morning those left on board found themselves 
alone on the boiling waters. Without food or water 
—for the stores were unget-at-able— drenched 
to the skin, and chilled to the bone by the 
keen-edged blast, they drifted on aimlessly the 
whole of that day, the vessel rolling and pitch- 
ing hke a log. As night approached they 
felt that they would never see the sun rise again, 
for hour by hour the ship was settling deeper. 
As a final despairing effort they set up a flare on 
the bridge, and eventually at midnight, in 
latitude 45deg. 46min., longitude 15deg. 22min., 
their signal was seen by the Maria Rickmers, 
bound for Baltimore, which promptly bore down 
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“THEY SET UP A FLARE ON THE BRIDGE.” 


to the Londontan’s assistance. A boat was 
launched, and after several hours’ struggle with 
wind and sea at length succeeded in rescuing 
those remaining on the stricken vessel, landing 
them at Baltimore. Those on the Vedamore 
were also landed at Baltimore. In this case 
Lloyd's presented a number of silver and bronze 
medals to those who had volunteered for the 
work of rescue. 

To be engulfed and swiftly carried to that 
bourne from whence no traveller returns is a fate 
which most sailors regard as one of the inevitable 
risks of their calling, and which they accept with 
more or less resignation and philosophy. But 
there occasionally happens on the high seas 
forms of calamity full of long-drawn-out agony 
and maddening ‘suspense; Which even the 
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veteran seafarer never thinks of without a 
shudder. Into this category comes the following. 
It is doubtful if the most eloquent and imagina- 
tive of pens is capable of adequately picturing 
the state of mind of a man placed in the 
position of the subject of the ensuing narrative. 

The little Spanish brigantine Carmen, with 
a crew of seven, left the port of Cartaya, in 
Southern Spain, for Setubal, Portugal. On the 
night of Sunday, the 3rd of September, 1905, 
the weather grew very boisterous and the 
vessel became well-nigh unmanageable. At one 
o'clock in the morning, while it was still very 
dark, the Carmen, without any sort of warning, 
suddenly capsized, flinging the men on deck 
headlong into the raging sea! One of the crew, 
a lad between eighteen and nineteen, named 
Juan Delzardo Lamtano, found himself struggling 
in the water amidst the 
wreckage, amongst which 
were a couple of substan- 
tial sparsandsometangl d 
ropes. He clutched at 
the spars and drew him- 
self on to them, when he 
found that two of his ship- 
mates were also clinging 
to the somewhat frail sup- 
port. The latter there- 
upon hauled themselves 
up also, and as best they 
could all three proceeded 
to lash themselves to their 
improvised raft, which 
drifted rapidly away into 
the darkness. 

When the mental con- 
fusion engendered by the 
suddenness of the catas- 
trophe had partially sub- 
sided, the horror of their 
situation gradually 
dawned upon the men. 
Every moment the waves, 
lashed bya shrieking tem- 
pest, threatened to tear 
them from their crazy 
raft. The spars were con- 
tinually carried aloft on 
the crests of huge seas, 
only to be hurled down 
with maelstrom velocity 
into the troughs, while 
foam flew over them in 
sheets. No word was 
spoken; indeed, no 
human voice could have 
been heard in the uproar 
of the infuriated elements. 


They merely looked at one another occasion- 
ally, as they clung to the lashed spars with the 
strength of desperation. 

All through that interminable night they 
tossed about, ever on the very brink of a 
watery grave, with the waves constantly snatch- 
ing at them. But their strength was ebbing 
and they realized that soon the end must 
come. ‘The morning broke grey and angry, and 
the faint light of the slowly developing day, as it 
crept over the ocean, fell upon as pitiful a 
picture of human suffering as one could imagine. 
‘There occur calamities in this world, which are 
occasionally visited upon our fellow-creatures, 
the extent and nature of which the human mind 
finds it difficult to adequately grasp. At worst 
they seem but horrible nightmares, viewed from 
a distance. But where is the reader who is 
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capable of fully realizing the unprecedented 
position of peril which Lamtano and his com- 
panions found themselves in, of metaphorically 
placing himself in the position of one of them, 
transporting his thoughts, and in imagination his 
body, to that frail raft, and in fancy experiencing 
that living death? Contemplate for a few 
moments, gentle reader, the awful position of 
these three men. They were very insecurely 
lashed to a couple of spars, which afforded 
them such scanty support that they were always 
half in the water and continually half-drowned 
by heavy seas. There was no food or water, 
their strength was fast ebbing, and they were 
miles out upon the vast expanse of seething 
ocean, with no sign of aid, no whisper of hope! 
In vain they looked for a sail or any indication, 
of the presence, near or far, of a vessel that 
might accomplish their deliverance. To make 
matters worse, the extent of their vision, on 
account of their half-submerged position, was 
very limited. 

All through the day they tossed about, with 
death, lingering, torturing, ever by their side. 
The storm continued unabated in its fury, and 
it is wonderful that the men were able to hold 
out against it so long. Slowly night came 
down, bringing with it no hope of succour, no 
alleviation of their agony. A hundred ships 
might pass them close at hand and never hear 
their cries for help ! 

When the sun again appeared above the 
horizon, his rays, falling upon those drifting 
spars, revealed but one prostrate figure. 

The lad Lamtano was alone ! 

During the night his hapless companions, 
worn out in mind and body by the ceaseless 
struggle, had let go their hold on life and been 
washed from the raft ! 

The hours dragged past and night closed in 
again, darkness bringing with it added horrors 
for Lamtano, for in fancy, in his weakened state, 
he heard the death-shrieks of his late com- 
panions ringing in 
his ears, and his 
fevered brain re- 
constructed the 
tragedy which, 
fortunately for 
himself, his eyes 
had not seen. Pre- 


sently, however, 
he fell into a 
lethargic — condi- 


tion—a death 
stupor—and time 
no longer marked 
any divisions for 


him. Almost im- 
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perceptibly night unfolded into day, and day 
merged again into night, and the poor lad still 
lay supine, little more sentient than the timber 
on which he was lashed. Vaguely, as through 
the misty distant lens of a giant telescope, he 
once or twice discerned the sails of a ship, but 
in the flickering of consciousness that remained 
to him he was not sure that what he beheld was 
not merely a mirage of his overwrought brain. 
It almost comforted him, however, to think that 
it was but fancy, for he was now far too weak to 
hail any passing vessel. The distance of time 
between these visions, or real appearances of 
passing ships, was indefinite to Lamtano ; they 
were but small and indistinct incidents in a 
period of chaos. How long also he had lain 
tossing on the wilderness of waters he could not 
conjecture, but the time seemed interminable, 
stretching to an eternity. The Carmen had 
dissolved into a faint remembrance, and the 
presence of his two luckless companions was a 
fast-receding memory. : 

Consciousness was at its final flutter when the 
faint and distant sound of a steamer’s siren, 
several times repeated, smote upon his ears. 
What it meant, or whence it proceeded, he 
had not the mental energy to decide. 

Suddenly, however, he heard human voices, 
and soon after felt that somebody or something 
was busy with his fastenings. There succeeded 
a sensation of being lifted up by gentler hands 
than by the motion of the sea, and then all was 
blank ! 

The fine mail steamer Omrah, of the Orient 
Pacific line, had just left Gibraltar, en route 
from Australia to London, and was passing Cape 
St. Vincent, when the third officer, Mr. A. H. 
Fraser, who was on the bridge, espied some- 
thing of an unusual character on the port beam. 
It was Wednesday, September 6th, 1905, and 
the morning of that day. The weather was 
rough, and a heavy sea was running. Mr. 
Fraser was unable to determine the precise 
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character of the object, but 
felt instinctively that it was 
something that should re- 
ceive closer inspection, 
So far, all he could see 
was a dark object that 

rose and fell with the heaving of the billows. 
He communicated his discovery to the captain 
and others, and very soon a number of strong 
glasses were bent upon the mysterious object. 
As was natural under such circumstances, 
many conflicting opinions were advanced. 
Some thought that it was probably a buoy that 
had drifted from its moorings, land being but 
six miles away, while others believed it to be 
wreckage of some kind. Meanwhile the wind 
was hardening to a gale and the sea was running 
high, the object of their scrutiny alternately 
appearing and disappearing, as it was carried 
aloft on the crest of a wave or sank into the 
trough below. As yet no decision had been 
come to in regard to adopting active measures in 
order to ascertain the truth, but, as the Omrah 
continued to steam homewards, those on board 
obtained a better view of the distant object, to 
which they at length drew broadside on. It 
then became clear to everybody that the object 
was unquestionably a piece of wreckage. This 
decision brought in its train a possibility that 
was sufficient to determine the commander, 
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Lieutenant W. 
S. Shelford, 
R.N.R.,toadopt 
a practical step. 
The possibility 
was that where 
there 1s wreck- 
age there may 
also be human 
lives to save, and 
this is a con- 
sideration that 
has never ap- 
pealed in vain to 
the true British 
sailor. “There- 
fore, the course 
of the Omrah 
was altered a 
few points, bring- 
ing her close to 
the wreckage, 
with a view to 
ascertaining 
whether _ assist- 
ance might be 
needed. 

Mr. Fraser 
kept his eye 
glued to his 
glass, and at 
length delivered 
himself as fol- 
lows :— 

“Tt’s a man 
on a raft made of two spars lashed together !” 

Needless to say the words caused immense 
excitement, and when they became known to 
the seven hundred people on board a big crowd 
soon lined the port rails. The loud ringing of 
the engine-room telegraph was heard and then 
the piping of the boatswain’s whistle, as he 
summoned a volunteer crew to man one of the 
boats. As is invariably the case on such occa- 
sions there were many more volunteers than 
were needed, and as the engines slowed down 
and then stopped with a series of throbs a boat 
was manned and, in charge of Mr. Fraser, was 
lowered out of the davits and dropped into the 
water. The men bent to their oars with a will, 
sending the boat leaping through the water. 

Meanwhile the Omrah was manceuvred so as 
to afford the rescuers as much shelter as pos- 
sible, the small boat having to contend against 
a boisterous sea and heavy rollers. It was not 
long before they were alongside the wreckage, 
and then discovered that, as Mr. Fraser had 
reported, it was a frail raft constructed of a 
couple of spars.” Upon.it was a lad, apparently 
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a Spaniard, who lay stretched out, with ghastly, 
pallid face, eyes partly closed, and mouth agape. 
He was lashed to the raft, and his body and 
limbs were twisted and contorted by the strain 
put upon his fastenings by thesea. Deft fingers 
soon released him and conveyed him into the 
boat, where they found that life still lingered in 
the boy’s body, but it was almost at the last ebb. 
Without further delay they pulled their hardest 
for the Omraf, and the lad was at once handed 
over to the ship’s surgeon, Dr. Lucas, who 
administered restoratives and stimulants, with 
the gratifying result that Juan Delgardo Lamtano 
was snatched from the very jaws of death. 
English was not Lamtano’s strong point, and 
he spoke very little of it. However, by means 
of elaborate gesture and pantomime, and the 
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, tongue with which he was equipped, 
he contrived to convey to his 
rescuers what had occurred. He 
received very kind treatment on 
board the Omrah, the passengers 
subscribing to a fund to enable 
him to make a fresh start in life. 
He was taken to London and to 
the office of the Orient Pacific line, 
who passed him on to the Spanish 
Consulate, where the Consul ar- 
ranged for his return to Spain. 
Before leaving the Consulate he 
gave a detailed account of his ter- 
rible experience, which was taken 
down by one of his own country- 
men, and which I have already 
presented to the reader. 

Manifold as are the perils of the 
deep, perhaps the most weird forms 
of menace to navigation are the 
derelict craft which wash aimlessly 
about the ocean highways, threaten- 
ing destruction wherever they go. 
These have been referred to as 
“ghosts of the deep,” and not 
inappropriately so, for associated 
with most of them is a tale 
calculated to harrow one’s feel- 
ings. It is computed that there 
are about two hundred of these 
craft, of all kinds and sizes, drifting 
about the seas, and they probably have 
the destruction of many a goodly craft to 
their reckoning. One of the strangest 
of these ocean waifs was the Marte 
Celeste, which was found with all her 
canvas set, everything on board trim and 
taut and her boats untouched, but no sign 
of either captain or crew. By some strange 
means she had been deserted, but exactly how 
has never to this day been solved. The case 
ranks, indeed, as one of the most impenetrable 
mysteries of the deep. Various solutions were 
advanced, but the only one that would bear a 
moment’s investigation was that the captain 
and crew had been surprised by a huge sea 
monster—a colossal octopus, perhaps—which 
had carried off every soul on board in its huge 
tentacles! And, as though in partial confirma- 
tion of this, there was on the bulwarks the 
newly-made mark of a cut from a hatchet, which 
would be the result of a blow aimed at such a 
monster and missing its mark, Whatever the 
explanation, the fate of those on board the 
Marte Celeste fills one’s mind with vague and 
eerie surmises, 
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An echo of the sanguinary campaign which the Germans are waging, with scant success, against 


the revolted Herrero tribesmen in South-West Africa. 
into the hands of a party of the rebels, who condemned him to instant death. 


While mustering his cattle the author fell 
For a terrible five 


minutes he stood on the verge of eternity; then the tables were turned in dramatic fashion. 


Sere HE outbreak of hostilities between 
7 v | the Germans and Herreros, though 
NM! ea long expected, caused considerable 
eBMee| consternation amongst the farmers 
——— in the then most affected area. 
There was a quick mustering of stock and 
packing of ox-wagons, with a general exodus to 
the nearest military depot. The peaceful coun- 
try was suddenly transformed into a perfect 
babel of activity. 

Past deserted farmhouses I rode on my way 
to Grootfontein, whence it was my intention 
to push on with all speed to the Omarampru 
River, where I had my cattle kraaled. I had 
been warned by the troops of my danger in 
traversing the country, but as I was well known 
amongst the natives, and had an armed escort 
consisting of my two Hottentot herds- 
men, I did not fear molestation. But 
in this, as the sequel will show, I was 
mistaken. 

All day we travelled across the 
scorched veldt and through the dense 
thorn-bushes. Nothing of interest 
occurred during our fifty-mile ride, and 
we saw not a sing'e native the whole 
time. Save for the crash of the startled 
wildebeest through the bushes or the 
scream of the asvogel vulture, we were 
the only living beings astir. The purple 
and gold mantle of evening had fallen 
on the distant mountains when we 
reached Bukus, and here we en- 
joyed a few hours’ rest at Vanderbyl’s 
farm. 

“Well, if you must go on, you must, 
I suppose,” said my host, in answer to 
my oft-repeated refusal to remain all 
night. “ But be very careful what you 
do over there, because I know that old 
Omapamie, the kraal captain, is a red- 
hot rebel, and likely to prove trouble- 
some.” 

T laughed at his fears and tapped 
the breech of my gun significantly. 
“He won't trouble me, I think,” I said, 
confidently. 

Mrs. Vanderbyl came to me when 
I had mounted, and after shaking 
hands slipped something bright and 


heavy into my coat-pocket. “It might be 
useful,” she said, simply. “Good-bye. Good 
luck !” 

We rode away about two o'clock in the morn- 
ing. The night was very dark and still, though 
the sky was like a diamond mine—every star a 
jewel cut and polished and set in unfathomable 
darkness. It was intensely cold, and a hard, 


biting frost was in the air; but we kept 
reaching Omarampru River 
knocking at the kraal 


steadily onward, 


about 7 a.m. = After 


“SHE SLIPPED SOMETHING, BRIGHT ASD HBAVY INTO MY COAT-POCKET.” 
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captain’s hut for about ten minutes, he at last 
came out. 

“ Mornin’, baas.” 

There was something coldly sullen in the 
fellow’s greeting that made me look at him 
rather sharply. Evidently he understood my 
scrutiny, for he added hastily, in a more friendly 
tone, “ Hope baas is well. Long ride; dark, 
cold night, baas.” 

“Yes,” I answered, as I dismounted and tied 
the bridle-reins to a convenient post.“ Where 
are all the cattle? I do not see them here- 
abouts.” - 

“ Top kraal, baas—-other side of river. 
want them?” 

“Yes, I do. I also want 
those six sheep you reported 
lost last week. Find them, 
and hurry yourself. I can’t 
wait here all day.” 

“Don’t know where sheep 
gone,” he answered, sullenly. 
“Don’t care! Baas 
want stock, go get it him- 
self. Omapamie tired. 
Want go war.” 

I had laid my rifle on 
the ground while this 
dialogue was proceeding. 
Omapamie lifted — the 
weapon, examined it 
carefully, and then took 
steady aim at a tree, but 
he did not fire. Instead 
he lowered the weapon 
and, with an evil leer, 
turned hastily towards 
me. What his intention 
was I do not know, but 
my vigilant escort 
promptly brought their 
tifles to the present, and 
Omapamie hastily _re- 
placed the rifle, muttering something which 
escaped me. 

“What's that ?” I asked, with some asperity. 

“ Baas want some milk ?” 

“Yes ; and bring some for my two boys, too.” 

He disappeared inside the hut, and while he 
was absent I told my escort that | was not afraid 
Omapamie would do me any harm, but at the 
same time I warned them to take immediate 
action if he attempted mischief. 

Omapamie soon returned, attended by two 
other natives in my employ, each carrying a 
calabash of milk. We drank our refreshment, 
but while I was still interrogating Omapamie 
concerning my cattle, and exhorting him not to 
go to war, I noticed with some alarm that my 


Baas 


two Hottentot boys had fallen on the ground. 
I saw ata glance what was the matter. They 
had both been heavily drugged and were fast 
asleep! Omapamie saw I understood, and 
before I could move a step quickly possessed 
himself of my rifle. Raising it to his shoulder, 
he took deadly aim at me. I knew it was _use- 
less to offer resistance, so I assumed a bold 
expression, looking straight at UOmapamie— 
straight through the sights along the shining 
barrel. His evil black eye met mine, and_with- 
out lowering the rifle he spoke. 

“ Baas, give me bandoleer.” 

I took it off and threw it at his feet. 


“1 LOOKED STRAIGHT AT OMAPAMIE—STKAIGHT THROUGH THE SIGHTS ALONG THE 
SHINING BARREL.” 


“Baas, we're goin’ kill you. You have been 
good baas, so we won’t shoot you.” 

“How are you going to kill me, then?” I 
asked, as steadily as I could. I dreaded to hear 
his reply, for I have a horror of torture. 

“Drown baas in the river,” he said, with . 
perfect equanimity. ‘Take off all clothes, 


- baas.” 


Mechanically I obeyed. I did not hurry 
myself, hoping my drugged men would awaken 
in time to save me. Soon, however, their ster- 
torous snores grew louder, and my hopes sank 
to zero. Then—too late!—I thought of the 
revolver Mrs. Vanderbyl had given me, but I 
had already divested-myself of my coat, and I 
knew that/any_attempt, on(my part to pick it up 
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again would rouse Omapamie’s suspicions and 
probably only hasten my death. I must think 
of some other and safer plan, I decided, as I 
leisurely proceeded to disrobe, though my heart 
was beating like a sledge-hammer behind my 
ribs. 

Two more natives arrived on the scene when 
I was undressed, and they stood grinning at me 
as though I were there for their express amuse- 
ment. Omapamie commanded silence and 
spoke again. 

“Baas will jump into river. 
drown, Omapamie shoot him.” 

“ All right, Omapamie,” I said, rather amused 
at his consideration for my comfort, grim 
though it was. “The water is almost frozen, so 
you will not have to use the rifle. Give me my 
coat till I reach the river; it’s very cold without 
clothes.” 

The native nearest me at once picked up my 
coat and handed it to me. Fortunately he did 
not notice its weight. With my nerves tingling 
with excitement | put the coat on and walked 
riverwards. Half-a-dozen yards from the bank 
I paused; then I walked forward rapidly, as 
though I intended to plunge straight into the 
torpid stream ‘The ruse deceived them com- 
pletely. Reaching the bank, I turned like a 
flash, drew my revolver, and shot the grinning 
Omapamie dead on the spot. The other four 
men made a savage rush at me, waving their 
knobkerries (clubs) and guns, but I dropped 


If he don’t 


“| SHOT THE GRINNING OMAPAMIE DEAD ON THE SPpT,” 


two before they reached me. One of the others 
threw his last kerrie, which struck me a violent 
blow in the mouth, splitting both my lips. I 
shot him down, but so stunned was I with the 
blow that I could not fire at the last man, who 
was running swiftly lhutwards. : 

Bending over Omapamie’s body, I picked up 
my rifle, hoping to get a shot at the native as he 
came out of the hut door. But he was too wary 
for that. Instead, he shoved his rifle through a 
hole in the hut wall and commenced firing at 
me. His shooting was wild, but I took cover 
and returned it. This man was dangerous ; 
there was nothing to prevent. him killing my 
unconscious men as they lay on the ground; 
moreover, I could not reach my clothes till he 
was disposed of. 

We had exchanged about half-a-dozen shots 
without result when an idca came to me by 
which I could entice the native into the open. 
I stood up boldly. He fired at once, and I 
threw up my arms and fell back as though 
Thad been shot. An exultant yell told me that 
my plan had succeeded. Out of the hut he 
came, brandishing his gun and dancing in wild 
delight. Then my rifle cracked. He died happy, 
at all events. 

With my teeth chattering with cold I hurried 
into my clothes again, and with the aid of some 
icy water and much vigorous shaking at last 
aroused my escort. While they were mustering 
the cattle I searched the hut. To my surprise 
I found quite a small 
armoury there. There 
were in all about 
thirty rifles, with re- 
volvers and swords, 
and a large assortment 
of ammunition. Some 
of the guns were very 
old and rusty, as were 
the other weapons ; 
but quite twenty-five 
rifles were effective. 
So that these arms 
and ammunition 
should not fall into 
the hands of other 
rebellious tribesmen 
I took them all to 
the deepest part of 
the river and threw 
them in. 

Three days later 
we reached Groot- 
fontein in safety, 
and reported the inci- 
dent to the authorities 
y | there, 


Jortune-Jellers of Many Lands. 


By Mrs. Laura B. STARR. 


Every country, no matter how enlightened, possesses its fortune-tellers. 


In this chatty article a traveller 


of world-wide experience describes a variety of Eastern soothsayers, showing the extraordinary ways in 
which their superstitious clients endeavour to circumvent Pate and lift the veil of the future. 


HE Occidental world claims to have 
« | disenthralled itself from the super- 
RSE NAGa stitious belief in unlucky days and 
@- Meee! numbers, in good and bad fortune 
~— that comes by chance, in signs that 
foretell the future—in fact, from all forms of 
superstition. 

Has it really done so? Is there not a linger- 
ing feeling of distrust concerning the number 
thirteen and a disinclination to begin an impor- 
tant piece of work on Friday or to walk under 
a ladder? And this in spite of our “ Thirteen 
Club” and other anti-superstition societies. 

The East, on the other hand, is frankly super- 
stitious. The Oriental has an amazing amount 
of credulity, and his belief in good and bad 


oN 


spirits, who must be worshipped or propitiated 
as the case may be, is backed up by what seems 
to him to be incontrovertible evidence. 

In China fortune-telling has reached the 
highest and most extended form of art. From 
the highest to the lowest, from mandarin to 
coolie, the people are steeped in superstition, 
and while their unlucky days are not marked 
with red in their calendars, as were those of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, they are none the 
less implicitly believed in. 

The greatest respect is paid to the necro- 
mancer and geomancer, who is consulted in 
every event of life, large or small, from the 
crowning of the Emperor to the naming of a 
coolie’s baby. No one is buried until he has 


IN CHINA THE FORTUNE-TELLEK IS TREATED WITH GREAT RESPECT AND IS CONSULTED IN EVERY EVENT 
OF LIFE, FROM THE CROWNING OF THE EMPEROR TO THE NAMING OF A COOLIE'S BABY. 
From a Photo. 
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been asked to name the proper day, nor will any 
man get married until the soothsayer has decided 
which is the lucky season and most auspicious 
day. 
The failure of their prognostications does not 
seem to affect their reputations in the least. 
The credulous victim believes that the fault lies 
with himself and not with the necromancer— 
which is decidedly convenient for the latter 
personage, and enables him to give rein to his 
imagination without fear of consequences. 
Tourists find strolling fortune-tellers at every 
turn, and there are rich ones who have well- 
appointed apartments, where the air is heavy 
with perfume and mystic symbols meet the eye 


From a) 


in every direction. There is surprisingly little 
difference, when one comes to examine them 
critically, between the methods of this type of 
Eastern wizard and the “fashionable ” fortune- 
tellers of European cities. 

The peripatetic readers of the future ply their 
occult trade up and down the city streets, 
seeking those from whom they may wheedle a 
few cash. Whatever the status of the indivi- 
dual, the plan of operation is much the same. 
Having a table before him spread with a mis- 
cellaneous lot of boxes, bottles, and jars, the 
fortune-teller puts on an inscrutable look and a 
pair of huge tortoiseshell glasses. Then he 
proceeds to do the Delphian oracle act, taking 


CONSULTING FATE BY MEANS OF BAMBOO SLIPS. 


care to speak in cryptic phrases, which are 
capable of various interpretations. It is the old 
story of “ There is a dark lady in your path,” so 
beloved of the gipsy tribe. 

Having an inherited belief in him, and having 
been brought up with the idea that the necro- 
mancer has certain powers over the spirits of 
good and evil which .are supposed to permeate 
the entire atmosphere, the native swallows all 
the wise man tells him with awe-struck avidity. 

Some of the conjurers consult fate by means 
of bamboo slips bearing certain cabalistic 
characters. The applicant comes up to the 
table and states his requiremerits. He wishes 
to know, perhaps, whether a certain day will be 
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lucky for him should he engage in some little 
speculation ; which of a dozen doctors shall be 
selected to cure his child; what will be the sex 
of an unborn infant; what girl is most fit to be 
his son’s wife; where his stolen property is ; 
where he shall find a proper site to build his 
house ; or when and where he shall bury his 
dead. These and all other matters in which he 
has the slightest interest he confides to the 
fortune-teller, consulting him as to his every 
movement. 

Selecting a stick of the bamboo, the diviner 
dissects the character of his customer, and 
divides-it,into)racial.and primitive form, and then 
writes the parts upon a board lying before him. 
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To these he adds the time, the names of the 
persons engaged in the transaction, the five 
planets, the primary colours, and other miscel- 
laneous data. From them all, with a great show 
of hocus-pocus, he gives his visitor the answer 
he knows he wishes for. He has a wide knowledge 
of Chinese nature, has the fortune-teller, and he 
seldom sends a client away dissatisfied. ‘The 
visitor receives his answer with as much confi- 
dence as if he had entered the sibyl’s cave and 
heard the wondrous voice therein. 

Again, there are others who tell fortunes by 
means of cards ; by the jingling of money ; by 
the aid of candles, and by the stars: the latter 
being the favourite method, for the astrologist is 
held in great repute all through the Orient. 
Many a coolie would spend his last cash for a 
séance with an astrologer, when he would refuse 
a free consultation with a commoner dealer in 
superstition. : 

To an Occidental the amusing part of it is 
that the old fortune-teller, with his impressive- 
looking goggles, seems to believe in himself and 
his own words as implicitly as his clients do. 
It is quite probable, in many cases, that he 
really does. 

When a vindictive Chinaman wishes to 
destroy an enemy, he goes to his favourite 
soothsayer, who advises him as to a variety of 
magical performances that will make an end of 
the person designated. One of these is to pro- 
cure a sheet of yellow paper, and to draw the 
picture of a dog or a bull’s head upon it, which 
the client is told to bury under the threshold of 
his enemy’s house or place in his pathway ; 
this will quickly cause misfortune to befall him. 
He is also informed that another and a quicker 
way is to burn sheets of the mysterious yellow 
paper and mix the ashes with his enemy’s food. 

No sailor goes to sea in those picturesque 
Chinese junks without consulting the various 
fortune-tellers in the streets, and then, as if to 
compel good luck to follow him, he goes to the 
temple and performs rites and ceremonies to 
the goddess Afau, who is supposed to keep 
watch and ward over all seafaring people. He 


also sets up a shrine to the redoubtable goddess . 


in the cabin of his craft, before which he offers 
libations and food at stated intervals. He 
leaves nothing undone, so far as he knows, that 
will propitiate the gods of good luck or defy 
the spirits of evil. 

If he comes to grief he folds his hands and 
smiles, repeating in his guttural Chinese, “ It is 
fate ! I cannot escape !” 

If ill luck befalls a man or his household he 
goes straight away to the nearest fortune-teller, 
who advises him to place on the ends of the 


ridge-poles of his house some of those hideous 
Vol. xvi—72. 


porcelain dragons with wide-open mouths which 
the tourist so often sees. The office of these 
monsters is to catch and devour all bad spirjts 
that come their way. Again, a concave mirror 
hung outside a dwelling is supposed to reflect 
and so repel any evil influence that may chance 
to be passing. 

A rich man will spend much money in 
acquiring amulets, lucky coins, and scraps of 
paper covered with written prayers for his well- 
being, and considers himself fortunate in their 
possession to the end of his life. These red- 
pencil prayers are not common, and the people 
of the middle and poorer classes seldom possess 
them. Indeed, the only way they can obtain 
one is to take advantage of a man who has one 
and buy it from him when he is in financial 
distress. 

The Emperor of China has a small army of 
fortune-tellers or diviners attached to his Court. 
The duties of the chief diviner, as laid down in 
the book of rites, are to construe the meaning 
of dreams. He has to consider the season of 
the year when a dream occurs, the day of the 
cycle, and the predominating influence of the 
two powers of Nature—good and evil. 

By the position of the sun, moon, and planets 
on the zodiacal spaces he is able to determine 
whether any one of the six classes of dreams is 
lucky or unlucky. 

These six classes are ordinary and regular 
dreams, terrible dreams, dreams of thought, 
dreams of waking, dreams of joy, and dreams 
of fear. 

When sent for by the Emperor the diviner 
states his office. ‘‘ With a handful of grain I go 
out and divine,” he says. 

“Divine for me my dreams,” the Emperor 
replies. “They have been of bears, cobras, and 
other snakes.” 

The chief diviner retires and finally delivers 
his verdict as follows: “The bears are auspi- 
cious intimations of sons, the snakes auspicious 
intimations of daughters.” 

The Japanese, up-to-date as they are in many 
ways, have great reverence for the fortune-teller, 
who is guide, philosopher, and friend to the mass 
of the people, who have not yet thrown off the 
shackles of superstition. The seer is consulted 
on all the affairs of life. He decides the 
marriage-day, gives clues to the cause and cure 
of sudden illnesses, and discovers lost and 
stolen goods. He sets the seal of happiness or 
unhappiness upon newly-married people, and 
arranges the date of important journeys. 

We find it gravely recorded in history that 
the wife of Jingo Hogo was enabled by the 
help of the necromancer to postpone the birth 
of a son‘ for several-months, while she concluded 
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UP-TO-DATE AS THE JAPANESE ARE, THE SOOTHSAYER STILL DOES A BRISK TRADE AMONG THE 
From a) GREAT MASS OF THE PEOPLE, (Photo. 


the war which her dead husband had 


best are women; they 
are frequently to be 
seen in the streets of 
Cairo, their unveiled 
faces marking their call- 
ing. Their stock-in-trade 
—in addition to the 
credulity of their visitors 
—consists of a number 
of shells, pieces of 
iridescent glass, and a 
handful of piastres. 

These they shake in 
their hands and then 
throw carelessly down on 
to the sand, the “for- 
tune” of the client 
being determined by the 
position in which they 
lie. When disengaged 
they wander up and 
down the streets, crying 
in a curiously thin voice, 
“TI perform divinations. 
What is present I mani- 
fest; what is absent I 
manifest.” 


begun. Her son proved to be very 
valiant, and after his death was deified 
as Hatchaman, the god of war. 

The devices the people resort to to 
deceive or outwit Fate are innumerable, 
and would be amusing were they not 
so pathetic. If the date set by the 
fortune-teller for the removal of a family 
from one house or from one city to 
another be not perfectly convenient, all 
the members of the household, with 
the exception of one or two, will make 
the change when it pleases them, leaving 
the others to move on the day set 
apart for removal. Thus they keep the 
letter of the law while ignoring the spirit 
of it entirely. 

Girls and women consult the sooth- 
sayer about love affairs and matrimony 
generally. The seer wears a white towel 
around his head, and carries a fan and 
a fine sword in his hands. He burns 
incense, consults a book of divination, 
and peers into the woman’s tiny hand 
in the regulation way. Then, looking 
very wise, he tells her she will marry 
well and have many sons — the best 
fortune he could predict for her. 

In Egypt the fortune-tellers are gipsies 
and dervishes mostly, and some of the 
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A DERVISH SEER—THESE MEN WANDER)ABOUT THE STREETS PROPHESVINC 
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The dervish, 
if he be success- 
ful, arrays him- 
self in rich 
coloured gar- 
ments, makin: 
himself a picture 
of Oriental mag- 
nificence. If not 
so prosperous he 
wears a tall 
sheep-skin _ hat, 
with one gar- 
ment tied about 
his waist, like a 
monk. He 
moves up and 
down the streets, 
filling the air 
with his lamen- 
tations and pro- 
phesying in a 
general way that 
evil will befall 
all within the 
sound of his 
voice unless they 


Europeans. His 
eccentricities 
were many and 
at times quite 
startling. One 
party of ladies 
and = gentlemen 
were received 
by the old man 
almost in a 
state of nudity. 
Before the men 
could hustle him 
away and get 
him covered up 
he had shouted 
out to one of 
the ladies the 
successful ter- 
mination to a 
love affair that 
was giving her 
some anxious 
thoughts at the 
moment. What 
he told her, curi- 
ously enough, 


promptly engage =| AN EGYPTIAN WOMAN FORTUNE*TELLER, came true. Some 
him —for the in- < Sane tare, 7aanen of the Egyptian 
evitable con- women fortune- 
sideration, of course—to intercede for them. tellers have inspired faces and indulge in 
There was at one time in Cairo a curious old prophesies like Biblical priestesses. 

dervish who was visited by a great many Italy is not the East; but nevertheless it is a 
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country where superstition flourishes mightily. 
The public scrivener, or letter-writer, is often a 
fortune-teller, although he is really supposed to 
tell stories and indite letters only, but he 
pockets many an odd centesimo as the result of 
telling a maid she will marry the man she loves. 
Needless to say, he finds his office of public 
letter-writer of considerable assistance in his 
forecasts. He also divines dreams and tells the 
lucky numbers for lottery tickets. 

- Italy also produces a modern equivalent of 
the old-time witch—old hags living in dark, 
unfrequented alleys, who spend their days 
mumbling unintelligently and foretelling the 
future by means of various cards to ignorant, 
superstitious people. 
An Italian will pray to 


not a black art. There are sorcerers whose 
diabolical tricks know no bounds. They 
claim to be able to inspire love or hatred ; to 
introduce evil spirits into the body of any person 
or to expel them; and to cause the sudden 
death of an enemy. Sometimes their doings 
bring them into collision. with the police, but they 
are usually adepts at covering up their tracks. 
These people inspire genuine terror among the 
ignorant population. They sell amulets and 
talismans, guaranteeing their efficacy against 
sorcery and spells. According to them, there 
are unlucky days for dying as well as for being 
born. 
Many of the Brahmin priests play the part 
of sorcerers and astro- 


the Madonna and then 


logists, and the gro- 


go to the fortune-teller 
begging for a lucky 
number for a_ lottery 
ticket. If the ticket 
draws no prize he re- 
turns to his home and 
shuts the Madonna up 
in her shrine, but he 
never seems to think it 
necessary to upbraid 
the old witch who has 
given him an unlucky 
number. 

Superstition, need- 
less to say, is rife in 
India, and divination 
has been raised to the 
level of a fine art, if 


tesquely - attired devil - 
dancers are also looked 
upon as possessing 
supernatural powers. 
Some fortune-tellers 
travel about with a long 
pipe, through which 
they blow smoke before 
revealing their secrets ; 
others beat tom-toms. 
The people are steeped 
in superstition, and 
easily lend themselves 
to these influences— 
often with disastrous re- 
sults. It is all very 
sad, the critic will say— 
but is the enlightened 
West really any better ? 
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The Secret of Hatfield House. 


Totp sy J. H. ARMSTRONG, AND SET DOWN BY L. C. BuRDEN, OF Et Paso, Texas. 


Mr. Armstrong did not believe in ghosts, and bluntly said so, whereupon a friend dared him to 
spend a night in a certain “haunted” house in the neighbourhood. He accepted the challenge, 


and the strange tale set forth below is an account of his experiences. 


“The story,” writes Mr. 


Burden, “is true in every particular.” 


sama U RING the summer of 1886 I spent 
some weeks in San Antonio, Texas, 
as a member of a United States 
We 
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* were delayed there for 
some time awaiting definite orders 
from head -quarters, so we had 
plenty of opportunities to see the 
surrounding country and learn all 
that was interesting concerning it. 
I was young and enthusiastic in 
those days, and ready for any ad- 
venture. As a result, perhaps, I 
met with one, apparently quite to 
my taste, but which underwent 
some remarkable developments 
before I had finished with it. 
Sitting one night with several 
lively companions on the veranda 
of the small hotel in which we 
were staying, the conversation 
gradually led up to the subject 
of the supernatural. I at once 
scoffed at any such things as ghosts 
or spirits, whereupon Charley 


Summers, a resident of the city, remarked :— 


Pg) Government surveying party. 


THE NARRATOR, MR. 
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STRONG. 


“Well, you can say what you please, Arm- 
strong, but I can point out a house in this very 


town which everyone thinks is haunted ; and, to 
prove that something is wrong with it, no one 
has ever been able to stay overnight in it, nor 
to discover what is the cause of the strange 


(ra 


figures walking through the rooms. 
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happenings that occur there.” 
“Nonsense!” I declared. “No 
one with any common sense would 
believe such an unreasonable tale. 
But tell us about this weird place,” 
I continued. Time was hanging 
rather heavily upon our hands, and 
the story of a “haunted” house 
certainly sounded interesting. 
“Well,” replied Charley, “the 
house is the Hatfields’ place, and 
stands at the end of San Pedro 
Avenue. The Hatfields used to 
live there themselves, but two or 
three years ago they bought a larger 
house in a better part of the city. 
Since leaving the old home they 
have never been able to let or sell 
it, because everyone who attempts 
to stay there declares that they 
hear strange noises or see ghostly 
1 have 


heard people tell very queer things about the 
place. I don't exactly believe in ghosts, but 
. 
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NT A NIGHT—HE HERE RELATES HIS CURIOUS 
ICES. 
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still I have no desire to Tun the risk of meeting 
one, so I never cared to attempt to unravel the 
mystery of Hatfield House. As to that, though 
you seem inclined to ridicule the story, I don’t 
believe you would care to spend a night there 
yourself, for all your scepticism !|”- 

“Indeed I would !” I cried, feeling that I was 
called upon to defend my pluck. “T shouldn't 
be in the least afraid to stay all night there. If 
you will show me the place I'll do so with 
pleasure, and venture to say I shall discover the 
ghost—-some old Stray cat, or something equally 
harmless. Come; Iam ready for the adventure.” 

“Well, if you dis- 
cover the ghost,” said 
Summers, his interest 
increasing with my 
own, “you will be 
paid for your trouble, 
for to mycertainknow. 
ledge Mr. Hatfield, 
the owner—who is a 
wealthy man — has 
Offered two hundred 
dollars for a satisfac. 
tory solution to 
the mystery. He 
does not like the 
tales which are 


going round 
about his house, 
and, being un. 


able either to let 
it or sell it, he 
finds it an en- 
cumbrance on 
his hands. He 
has offered it 
rent-free, yet no 
one will stay a 
second night ; he 
has also tried to 
sell it at great 
loss, but every 
Prospective buyer 
learns the story, 


and it. still re- 
mains vacant and 
useless. Now, if 


you can unravel 
this mystery you 
will do something 
that no one else has ever been able to do; 
moreover, you will be a cool two hundred dollars 
in pocket, for old Hatfield is as good as his 
word and will certainly pay the money to the 
successful man.” 

“Good !” I cried, jumping up from my seat. 
“Show me the place and I will gO at once. 


“*Goon !' 1 crrep, 


“SHOW ME THE PLACE AND 1 WILL Go AT ONCE,'" 
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Tam only too anxious for an adventure which 
Promises both excitement and profit.” 

“Don’t be in such a hurry,” replied Charley, 
leisurely puffing at his cigar. “We must get 
the keys first from Mr. Hatfield. I shall see 
him in the morning, and to-morrow night will be 
Soon enough for your experiment. [’m_ afraid 
by that time your ardour will have diminished 
and you won’t be in such a hurry to brave the 
ghosts,” 

A general laugh ensued. felt piqued and 
angry at the insinuations Concerning my bravery, 
and promised myself I would not falter in my 
intentions. 1 
managed to say, 
in what I tried to 
make a careless 
manner, “ Very 
well; weshall see, 
to-morrow even- 
ing. You will 
take me, Charley, 
and I will spend 
the night in the 
haunted house. 
If there is a ghost 
T'll find out what 
it is and what it 
wants.” 

Soon after- 
wards the meet- 
ing broke up and 

sought my 
room, feeling very 
hervic and deter- 
mined. I really 
looked — forward 
to thenext night’s 
adventure with a 
good deal of plea- 
sure, not unmixed 
with exultation, 
for I felt positive 
there was no 
ghost, and that 
thelivelyimagina- 
tions of those who 
had slept there 
were responsible 
for everything. 

Not the least 
inducement to 
me to undertake the vigil was the thought of the 
Hatfield cheque, which would fill a big space in 
my empty purse. When I had money in those 
days it was spent all too freely, and I often found 
myself, to use the common phrase, “dead broke.” 
I was in this hapless position now. 

At nine o'clock the next evening I found 
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myself, in company ‘with Summers and two 
other young fellows, walking down San Pedro 
Avenue. After about half an hours walk we 
approached what seemed to be the end of the 
road, for the houses grew fewer and fewer, and 
finally we walked two or three hundred yards 
without.seeing any atall. Large trees, however, 
grew on the vacant 
lots. The moon was 
shining clear and 
bright, and threw 
little patches of 
light across the 
walks beneath our 
feet as it shone 
through the trees. 
It was July, but the 
air was cool after a 
refreshing rain the 
night before. 

At length we 
stopped before an 
iron gate, which 
Summers opened, 
and we entered the’ 
grounds beyond. 1 
could not see the 
house till we took 
a few more steps 
down the gravel 
walk, for a line of 
trees on either side 
of this approach 
almost completely 
hid it from view. 
Once I caught sight 
of it, however, I 
examined it closely. 
.It stood some dis- 
tance from the 
avenue, and was a 
dark-coloured 
frame building two 
storeys high, with 
shutters tightly 
closed over its 
windows. It looked sombre enough in the 
pale moonlight ; the wind whispering through 
the trees was the only sound to be heard besides 
our own voices. To tell the truth, my spirits 
did not seem quite so buoyant now as they had 
done the night before. 

My friend produced a bunch of keys and 
opened the front door, and we entered the dusty 
hall. I carried a lantern, and, having lit it, we 
went over the house. It was gaunt, silent, and 
empty. Our footsteps reverberated through the 
bare rooms with startling distinctness ; dust lay 
thick on everything, and choking clouds of it 


“WE EXPLOKED EVERY kOOM.” 


arose whenever we moved. We explored every 
room, and saw that the windows were securely 
fastened, both upstairs and down. There were 
a few odd pieces of furniture, old-fashioned and 
cumbersome, scattered promiscuously through 
the rooms, and in one room upstairs we dis- 
covered a heavy walnut bedstead and a worn 
mattress ; this room 
I selected as the 
place where I would 
spend the night. 
Downstairs we 
found a small door 
opening from the 
kitchen into the 
cellar beneath ; we 
went down the nar- 
row steps behind, 
but there was no- 
thing of any interest 
there — only some 
old rubbish, such as 
a rusty iron stove, a 
three-legged table, 
and some planks. 
A very small win- 
dow, high in the 
wall, gave the only 
hope of light in this - 
dingy, musty place. 
Every nook and 
corner in the house 
was examined care- 
fully, and then my 
companions pre- 
pared to leave me 
in undisputed pos- 
session of the 
“haunted ” house. 
Summers, however, 
seemed loth to 
leave me alone. 
“You are sure 
that you wish to try 
it,” he said, “and 
are not afraid?” 
“‘T see nothing to fear,” replied I, somewhat 
haughtily, at the same time trying to shake off 
the dismal feeling that oppressed me. “It is 
only idle superstition,” I continued. “The 
house is lonely and deserted, and people draw 
on their imaginations for the rest.” 
“Well,” said John Weslow, my _ friend's 
companion ; “come, Charley, let’s leave him to 


his glory. If he wants to find the ghost, let’s 
give him the chance. For my part, I prefer 
living people !” 


I followed them to the door and watched 
them till they were lost among the trees ; then, a 
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moment later, I heard the gate click, and I was 
alone in the desolate and so-called “haunted” 
house. I closed the door and locked it, putting 
the keys in my pocket ; then sought the room 
which contained the bed, for there was not a 
chair to be seen anywhere, and I did not care to 
stand up all night, nor yet sit in the corner on 
the dust-covered floor. 

Placing my lantern on the mantelshelf I 
walked to and fro across the floor for a few 
moments and then sat down on the bed, lit a 
cigar, and began to smoke. But for once I had 
no taste for smoking—I felt too lonely and 
oppressed. ‘The light from the lantern was 
none too bright, and dark shadows still remained 
in the corners of the large room, giving me a 
creepy feeling whenever I looked at them. 

Yes ; 1 must acknowledge it—I did not alto- 
gether relish being alone at night in this weird 
place. ‘Talking about a ghost in company with 
a merry lot of boys on an hotel veranda is 
quite a different thing from sitting alone in a 
haunted house at ten o'clock at night, watching 
for the spirit to appear. 

Not that I really expected to see one ; indeed, 
I believed in no such nonsense, and mentally 
recapitulated this belief every few minutes by 
way of comforting myself. But, try as I might 
to feel natural and at ease, my ears were strained 
to their utmost, and I caught myself holding my 
breath, listening for I knew not what. A mouse 
scurrying across the floor caused me a nervous 
tremor, and, do what I would, I could not 
control this feeling of tense expectancy. 

I had raised a window in the room for the 
benefit of the air, but left the blinds fastened, 
and through them the rustling of the night wind 
among the trees came to me, and its weird 
sound seemed to deepen the uncanny atmo- 
sphere which enveloped me. I cursed myself 
for a fool for ever having undertaken this miser- 
able farce, and the two hundred dollars that had 
lured me on faded into insignificance. I longed 
for daylight and companionship. My cigar had 
gone out and I had forgotten to relight it—t 
nad forgotten everything save that I was alone 
in a great empty house, and that the stillness 
oppressed and stifled me. 

But what was that? A low, grating noise 
came to my ears, then silence ensued-—such a 
terrible, intense silence that I could have 
shouted to break it. Then the noise again, this 
time louder, and again louder still. 

I sat bolt upright in a fearful expectancy that 
almost prevented my breathing. My ears were 
strained to listen, and I remained perfectly 
motionless. The grating noise continued, and 
a moment later I sank back against the head- 
board of the bed, trembling and weak, yet 


relieved of a great fear. It was only the gnawing 
of a mouse ! 

After this my spirits revived, and I told 
myself over and over again that there was 
nothing to fear. Consulting my watch, I saw 
that it was a quarter past eleven. I was not at all 
sleepy, but at least I could rest, so I stretched 
myself down on the bed and closed my ‘eyes. 

I must have lain like this for an hour, when a 
muffled sound came to my ears. It seemed to 
come from the hall, and sounded for all the 
world like soft footsteps. I listened intently, 
but it soon died away. I cannot say how long 
it was before it was repeated, for time was 
counted by centuries just then, but ere long I 
heard it again, this time more distinctly. Then 
suddenly the footsteps stopped, and a moment 
later I heard the door-knob turning. Imme- 
diately the door opened softly, and a white 
robed figure glided into the room! 

I shall not attempt to tell you how I felt; 
I can only tell you what I saw. It was a beautiful 
woman— or spirit of a woman, I knew not which 
—that stood before me, her long white gown 
sweeping the floor and an abundance of dark 
hair falling almost to her knees. She looked 
straight before her and paused but an instant, 
then walked across the room and stood before 
the fireplace, holding out her hands to an 
imaginary blaze. 

Motionless and benumbed with fear I watched 
her. All my resolutions about discovering the 
ghost had vanished. I lay helpless, with eyes 
glued on the tall figure before the fireplace, 
while the light of my lantern shone steadily upon 
her white robe. Before I could recover myself 
she turned and walked again across the floor. 
This time—horror of horrors !—she approached 
the bed, mercifully, however, on the opposite 
side from which I lay. 

On reaching it she stopped and, raising a hand, 
pushed the dark ringlets of hair back from her 
brow. As she did so a deep sigh escaped her ; 
then, very slowly, she laid herself down on the 
bed. Her eyes closed, and soon I could plainly 
hear her regular breathing. Petrified, mentally 
and physically, T lay and watched her. Gradu- 
ally two things became clear in my mind. One 
was that apparitions do not breathe like that, 
and that this figure on the bed was a living 
woman ; a great weight fell from me at this 
thought. The second was that I was likely to 
discover the ghost of the haunted house after 
all and put two hundred dollars into my pocket, 
for now that the worst fright was over the 
reward shone out quite plainly before me. 

Well, to cut a long story short, my scattered 
wits gradually returned, my fear left me, and my 
spirits rose. I was not afraid of a beautiful, 
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“SHE STOOD BEFORE THE FIREPLACE, HOLDING OUT HER 


living, breathing woman. Plainly she was a 
somnambulist, but who she was and how she 
came there, when all the doors were locked and 
the windows barred, was more than I could 
fathom. 

After a while I raised myself up and took 
a good look at her. She was indeed fair to 
see, with a pale young face, rosy lips and 
Grecian nose, while long lashes swept the round 
cheeks. One slender white hand lay on the 
bed towards me; on the third finger I noticed a 
heavy gold ring, set with anemerald. It flashed 
back at me like a star, and, as it did so, a 
daring resolve came to my mind. My old 
bravado had returned, and I was now alert and 
active. I would have that ring as a proof of 
what I was to tell, and as a means of finding 
out who the lady was. 

Presently I reached over and touched the 


HANDS TO AN IMAGINARY BLAZE." 


hand very softly; she stirred slightly, but her 
deep breathing continued. [In five minutes 
more the emerald ring was in my vest pocket, 
and the girl was still sleeping undisturbed. I 
then took to the darkest corner in the room 
while waiting, and exulted over my victory. So 
this was the mystery of Hatfield House—a beau- 
tiful young lady afflicted with somnambulism ! 

I felt gay and happy enough to cry aloud 
with delight, but I saved that for daylight ; 
meanwhile I waited, and the hours passed 
slowly enough; I looked at my watch almost 
every five minutes. ae 

A little after three o’clock the quiet figure 
stirred, the eyes opened wide, and she arose 
from the bed. Going to the door she opened 
it and passed into the jhall.|-I followed with 
my lantern.’ She passed into the kitchen and 
opened the door that led into the cellar and 
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“Cf REACHED THE FOOT OF ‘THE STAIRS ONLY 
ROBED FIGURE CLIMB THROUGH THE SMALL WINDOW, 


quickly disappeared below. I followed as soon 
as possible, yet I reached the foot of the narrow 
stairs only just in time to see the white-robed 
figure climb through the small window with the 
aid of the broken table, and disappear into the 
night. : 

I thought I was nimble enough, yet I could 
not keep pace with this sleeping girl, so that 
when I at last emerged from the cellar, dust- 
covered and breathless, she was nowhere to 
be seen. I spent a good half-hour looking 
around the grounds, but saw no one—only the 
tall, gaunt trees making deep shadows around 
me. Finally I returned to the house with a 
feeling of triumph, in spite of my unsuccessful 
search. I should have something to tell the 
boys, and to show them too, I thought, as I felt 
for the ring in my pocket. 

I spent the remainder of the night, or morn- 


JUS) IN TIME TO SEK THE WHITE: 


ing, undisturbed, but I had no 
thoughts of sleep. At daylight I 
returned to my lodging, and with 
what a triumphant air I told my 
story can be better . imagined 
than described. 

After a hearty breakfast Sum- 
mers proposed that we should go 
to see Mr. Hatfield, show him 
the ring, and tell him all I had 
seen. It was nearly eleven o’clock 
when we reached his handsome 
residence. The sound of a piano 
came to us as we waited at the 
door. A moment later we were 
ushered into a large parlour. At 
the farther end stood an upright 
piano, at which sat a lady, her 
fingers running softly over the 
keys. On discovering the intru- 
sion she ceased playing, arose, 
and, with a slight bow to us, 
crossed the room and went out. 
But not before I had recognised 
her features. It was the lady I 
had seen in the haunted house 
but a few hours before ! 

I grasped my friend by the 
arm. ‘Who is she?” I cried. 
“Tell me quickly. Who is she ?” 

“What's the matter, old fel- 
low?” he returned, disengaging 
himself as well as he might from 
my tenacious grasp. “ Last night 
has upset your nerves. That is 
Mr. Hatfield’s daughter.” 

“Tndeed!” I cried. Just then 
footsteps were heard in the hall 
and a hand touched the door- 
knob. I had only time to whisper 
in Summers’s ear, “That is the lady I saw last 
night !” when the door opened and our host 
stood before us. 

“Ah! good morning,” he said, gaily. “ And 
have you discovered the ghost? Egad! but it 
looks as if you have seen one; you are as white 
as death. Tell me, is it that same old story?” 
he asked, in a resigned voice, as he motioned us 
into chairs and sat down opposite us. 

“Well,” I answered, recovering myself, “I 
don’t know what the experience of others has 
been, but as for me, I have certainly seen the 
ghost, as it is called.” 

“Oh, well,” remarked the old gentleman, with 
a sigh, “I have heard that before, but did you 
discover what it was? That is more interesting 
tome. I am tired of all this nonsense and want 
to do something with>that-piece of property. 
These tales have for a long time kept me from 
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selling it. Come, now, if you have a satisfactory 
solution to the question, I will write you a 
cheque at once, with an increase of fifty 
dollars.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” I exclaimed ; “then I shall 
trouble you to do so, for I have discovered the 
cause of the house being ‘haunted,’ and can 
point out to you the ghost.” 

The old man was all interest. 

“Good!” he cried, jumping up and slapping 
me on the shoulder. ‘Tell me who it is.” 

“T do not wish to hurt you, sir,” I began, 
somewhat hesitatingly. 


“Hurt me!” he cried, 
impatiently. ‘“ How can it 
hurt me? Tell me at once 
who it is.” 4 


“Very well,” said I, rising 
from my seat, and trying to 
speak calmly. “If you must 
know, sir, it is your daugh- 
ter—the young lady who 
was playing as we came in.” 

The words had scarcely 
left my lips when the old 
gentleman burst out pas- 
sionately, “How dare you, 
sir!” 

I almost felt that he 
would strike me, and I 
continued quickly :— 

“Tt is true, sir; I swear 
it! She was walking in 
her sleep, and came to the 
so-called haunted house. 
Here is the proof. Mr. 
Hatfield, did you ever 
see this before?” As I 
spoke I handed him the 
emerald ring. 

He took it with trem- 
bling fingers and examined 
it closely. The name “ Mary” 
was engraved on the inside. 

_When he spoke it was in an 
agitated voice. 

“Yes, this is certainly my 
daughter’s ring; I gave it 
to her myself on her last 
birthday. Tell me how you 
came by it.” Then I told 
him all that had happened 
the night before. 

“T understand it all now,” he said, when I 
had finished ; “but I thought my daughter was 
cured of that affliction. We did not know that 
she walked in her sleep now, though she used to 
when she was younger. You see, we formerly 
lived there, and the room you took your posi- 
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tion in was the one my daughter always occu- 
pied, so it was quite natural that she would visit 
it when under the influence of somnambulism. 
I thank you, sir; you have done well. I 
shudder to think what might have happened to 
my child while on these midnight rambles! I 
shall see a specialist about her case, and, in the 
meantime, will have her well watched, so that 
she cannot possibly leave my roof again. 
Gentlemen,” he continued, earnestly,“ I 
beg you will not mention this to anyone 


around here. You will understand that I 
could not bear to have my daughter's name 
dragged into such a thing. 


No; I would 


THE OLD GENTLEMAN BURST OUT 
PASSIONATELY, ‘HOW DARE YOU, 
sir!'" 


lose the whole property first. 
And it would kill her if she knew she 
had been out alone in the streets in such 
a manner. I shall make up some ex- 
cuse about finding the ring.” 

We readily promised the fine old 
gentleman what he requested, and we 
kept our word. Telling the story now 
after such a lapse of time cannot injure either 
Mr. Hatfield or his daughter. 

When Charley Summers and I returned to 
our lodging I carried in my vest pocket— where 
for a few hours had” restedy &Jady’s ring—a 
cheque for two ‘hutidred and ¢ifty-dollars. 


District Life in India. 


By Caprarn C. H. Buck (INDIAN ARMY), OF THE PUNJAB COMMISSION. 


An interesting and authoritative description of the life of one of the hardest-worked bearers of 


the “White Man’s Burden" —the Indian district officer. 


The list of his duties is positively 


amazing. He is in charge of perhaps a million people, spread over an area of five thousand square 
miles, and is responsible for everything, from murder to measles and from the state of the crops 
to distinguishing correctly between wolf and jackal skins. 


OAC ) | DISTRICT officer in India has 
\2 such an amazing variety of duties 


to perform that, no matter where he 
ZN is stationed, he will seldom find his 
work monotonous. 

In the Punjab the officer in charge of a 
district is called the “ Deputy-Commissioner.” 
He is responsible for the welfare of sometimes 
over a million of people, spread over an area of 
perhaps five thousand square miles, and—being 
the chief magistrate and executive officer—he 
has to deal with criminal and police work, 
revenue and taxation, registration and excise, 
and an infinity of other matters connected 
with the administration, The local boards 
work under his direct supervision, and he, there- 
fore, has to look after education and medical 
relief, roads and buildings, lighting and sanita- 
tion; in addition to all this he must be well 
acquainted with the people, and be at all times 
ready with advice to guide them in the way 
they should go. 

All questions connected with canal irrigation 


and forestry which in any way concern his 
district are referred to him for his opinion, and 
he continually has dealings with other Govern- 
ment departments and a say in all matters 
which affect his charge. 

Knowledge of every kind comes in useful to 
an Indian civilian, so the more he knows of 
engineering, farming, hospital work, and a 
hundred and one other subjects the more likely 
he is to become a good district officer. 

Such numerous duties, needless to say, entail 
a large amount of office work, and a Deputy- 
Commissioner has to devote many hours of the 
day to his desk and to court work ; but in the 
cold-weather months—from the beginning of 
October to the end of March—there is a great 
deal of touring to be done, and during this time 
a more healthy life could scarcely be experienced 
than that of the district officer in camp. 

The first photograph shows a Deputy-Com- 
missioner arriving at one of his halting-places ; 
he is accompanied by the chief men of the 
ne'ghbourhood and by some of the officials, 
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IWING AT ONE OF HIS HALTING-PLACES, ACCOMPANIED BY THE CHIEF MEN OF THE NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
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who have ridden out from their head-quarters to 
meet him. 

Sometimes on nearing a large town, or the 
head-quarters of a fahsi/ (sub-district)—as in 
the present case—the gentry and others who 


From a) 


meet the Deputy-Commissioner form quite a 
formidable cavalcade, and they all have a great 
deal to say. The conversation which takes 
place while riding along is usually more or less 
general, but each big man expects a private 
interview now and then, at which—if he is of a 
disagreeable nature—he will laud himself, air 
his grievances, and run down his enemies ; or, 
if of a pleasing disposition, will give valuable 
information about matters in general. In public 
the talk is principally about the state of the 
crops, the effect of the late rain, the damage 
done by a recent hail-storm, the necessity for a 
remission of revenue in one tract and the want 
of more canal watér in another, and soon. A 
sporting headman comes forward with a glowing 
account of a place where game abounds, and 
suggests that the sa/zé should come and shoot 
there the following day, when he says hé 
will arrange for a bag of partridges, hares, deer, 
duck, snipe, quail, or, in short, anything which 
he knows an Englishman will shoot. As they jog 
along, a portion of the road, or perhaps a bridge, 
is found to be in bad order, and its repair is 
discussed ; a note is made, and later on—an 


PRESENT PETITIONS, 


estimate having been prepared and funds being 
available—orders are issued for the necessary 
work to be carried out. A little farther on the 
cavalcade halts by a hospital, and there the last 
annual repairs are inspected and the patients 
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visited and talked with ; the assistant-surgeon 
in charge states what improvements are required, 
and the work done since last inspection, in the 
way of operations and treatment of indoor and 
outdoor patients, is looked into. A record of 
all work performed is kept in registers—often in 
diary form—in every office in India, so that an 
inspecting officer can frequently judge of an 
official’s capabilities from a cursory glance at 
his books as well as from seeing the results. 
The second photograph shows a /ahsi/ and 
thana, or police-station, where the deputy- 
inspector is waiting with the guard to receive 
the Deputy-Commissioner, who is expected to 
pay a visit. These two offices are frequently in 
a joint building, and in the present instance 
there is a rest-house for officers in the upper 
storey. The gateway farthest away is the 
entrance to the /ahsz/, in front of which one 
nearly always finds a crowd of litigants, head- 
men come in to deposit revenue or to make 
reports, agriculturists who want loans for pur- 
chase of seed or cattle, shopkeepers and money- 
lenders making applications regarding their 
assessment to income tax, and» many others 
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with all kinds of petitions and complaints. 
The rough-looking sheds close to the entrance 
are small shelters constructed by licensed 
petition-writers, who do business outside and 
write out petitions and plaints in legal form for 
the litigants and others. 

On the arrival of the Deputy-Commissioner 
the police guard presents arms and all the 
people stand up and salaam as he passes by. 
After inspecting the guard and conversing with 
some of the people outside he enters the Za/sr/ 
to spend the rest of the day checking the 
numerous registers which it contains. The cash 
and stamps in the sub-treasury are counted, the 
revenue accountant’s books are examined and 
compared with the treasury and other records, 
the judicial clerk’s accounts and court registers, 
the sheriff's books, the land records, crop re- 
turns, and innumerable files of all kinds are 
waded through, irregularities inquired into, and 
last inspection’s notes read to see whether errors 
then noticed have been rectified. A thorough 
inspection of the fa/si/ offices takes two or 
three whole days, and sometimes longer if 
mistakes are discovered. 

The town at ¢as:/ head-quarters is generally 
a large one, so that a week can easily be spent 
there over inspection work. ‘There may be one 
or two factories and several spirit and drug 
shops to be visited; then there are the muni- 
cipal office, the school and boarding-house, hos- 
pital, veterinary dispensary, Government stallion 
stables, and a number of public buildings to be 
seen. 

When the Deputy-Commissioner returns to 
his tent in the afternoon the day’s work is not 
Over, for after tea there are native gentlemen to 
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interview ; then perhaps he goes for a ride 
through the fields to look at the crops and talk 
with the agriculturists about their assessment, 
wells, cattle, water supply, ete. 

The third photograph shows the camp. In 
front of the tent the inevitable chuprasst is 
squatting, ready to answer a call and carry out 
any order which may be given, and seated on 
chairs are several persons waiting for interviews, 
while in the distance are the little tents of the 
servants. 

During his ride the Deputy-Commissioner is 
accompanied by a number of natives, who all 
wait to mount until he has done so, and then 
follow behind unless told to ride alongside. 
When proceeding from one village to another, 
one rides straight across country, or follows little 
tracks or paths, for there are few roads except 
the main ones. It is well to have a notebook 
handy, as applications are certain to be made 
and something will be discovered which requires 
putting straight. For instance, it may be found 
that a cultivator who received a Government 
loan to sink a new well has not commenced opera- 
tions, although the money was advanced about 
a year before, and action to recover the money 
will probably have to be taken, if he does not at 
once start constructing it; then the first village 
entered is in a very insanitary condition, and the 
headmen are called up, lectured, and warned, 
while the sa//éar is directed to report on the 
state of the place one week later. On leaving 
this village a man rushes up, tearing his hair and 
in a great state of excitement ; this is all put on 
for the occasion, in order to impress on the 
sahib the severe_nature flee grievance. From 


his account it, ER (Can enemy has just 
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taken forcible possession of a piece of his land 
and is ploughing thereon. A short detour takes 
the party to the spot, and, after much yelling by 
both parties, one finally learns that they have 
been disputing for some months over a partition 
which took place, and that an inquiry is already 
being made into the matter in the fahsi/dar’s 
court. The excited applicant is accordingly 
referred to him and told not to disturb the man 
in possession. 

Unfortunately all the agriculturists are not in 
good circumstances, for many get into the 
clutches of the money-lender and find it exceed- 
ingly hard to get out again; this, however, is 
almost always their own fault, and is chiefly due 
to their extravagance and expenditure beyond 
their means on occasions of marriages and other 
ceremonies, and frequently to their love of liti- 
gation. Moreover, the old custom of dividing 


estates equally among sons often reduces hold- 
ings to such an extent that the owners are un- 
able to carry out necessary improvements or 
even to till their land properly. 

The next photograph shows a_ landowner 
obtaining a loan from a petty money-lender in a 
bazaar ; on the right is another shopkeeper who 
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has been bought to read out the accounts in 
case the money-lender tries any trickery, and, to 
make matters more secure, the applicant has 
two friends with him as witnesses. Before the 
loan is granted the old accounts have to be 
balanced up and the balance debit, together 
with interest due to date, is then added to the 
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amount of the fresh advance. It is a favourite 
dodge to enter an advance of one hundred 
rupees in the account, but actually to pay over 
eighty rupees and retain twenty as interest for one 
year; if the full amount is not paid within that 
period—and the money-lender usually takes 
care that it is not—then interest at, say, thirty- 
six per cent. per annum is charged on the whole 
amount. 

Formerly an agriculturist could sell and mort- 
gaye land as he wished, or so far as custom 
would allow him, but the Land Alienation Act, 
which was passed a few years ago in the Punjab, 
has prevented the money-lenders there getting 
hold of any more land permanently, and all 
agriculturists consequently have to be less 
extravagant and take more interest in their 
land. 

A district officer has to keep himself informed 
of the state of the crops in every part of his 
district each harvest, so as to know when and 
where relief is required ; and in order to deal 
with that and with questions connected with the 
assessment of the land revenue he must also 
know the capabilities and disposition of the 
people, the quality of the land and cattle, the 
market prices of the 
produce, and the 
quality of the output. 

Even the evening 
in camp is not always 
one’s own, for if the 
letters and files re- 
ceived from head- 
quarters have not 
been dealt with during 
the day there is an- 
other two hours’ work 
to be done. 

Owing to the 
amount of damage 
done to cattle by wild 
animals, rewards are 
given to persons who 
kill wolves, leopards, 
and other destructive 
wild beasts, but be- 
fore they can claim a 
reward they have to 
produce the whole skin 
of the animal, which 
is then mutilated so 
that it cannot be used again. Members of 
wandering tribes and those of the lower castes 
often make quite a profitable business out of 
trapping wolves and killing snakes—for which 
small rewards are also given—but one has to be 
careful to see that the skins of the former have 
not been broughtup before. ; The two men seen 
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THESE MEN HAVK KILLED A WOLF AND 
From a) OBTAIN THE, GOVERN: 


pe 
in the above illustration have produced a wolf- 
skin and laid it out in a prominent position to 
catch the Deputy-Commissioner’s eye as he leaves 
the ¢ahsi/ building, and very shortly they will 
get the prescribed reward of five rupees (six 
shillings and fourpence). It is rather difficult 
to distinguish a small wolf from a large-sized 
jackal, particularly when 
the skin of the latter has 
been stretched and the 
skull of a wolf inserted, 
and it is said that in one 
district quite a number 
of frauds of this nature 
took place, the perpetra- 
tors also going in for 
breeding snakes for the 
purpose of reward - get- 
ting. The only person 
now trusted to distin- 
guish a wolf from a 
jackal is the Deputy- 
Commissioner, so this is 
another of his multi- 
farious duties. 

For revenue purposes 
a tahsil is divided into 
what are called anungos’ 
circles and the latter into 
patwarts circles, each of 
which contains a few vil- 
lages, generally five or 
six in number, but more 
or less according to their From a 


size and description. The patwart is per- 
haps the most important and most useful 
of all revenue officials, but at the same 
time the most troublesome. He prepares 
the village maps, the list of what is sown 
harvest by harvest in each field, and of 
the persons who cultivate them. He also 
keeps up to date the registers showing to 
whom the land belongs, the amount of rent 
charged, revenue to be paid, and various 
other details. There are several’ other 
records which he has to maintain, besides 
a daily diary showing what work he has 
done. This official and the village watch- 
man (chowkidar) are certainly the persons 
most en évidence in Punjab _ village. 
The chowkidar, who usually wears a blue 
uniform with a red cummerbund, khaki 
putties, a leather belt, and a sword, has 
to keep the birth and death register of 
his village, to take them to be copied into 
a general register at the police-station once 
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“directly it occurs, and to make himself 
generally useful. 
The next illustration shows a patwari and 
a chowkidar; the former is mounted on his 
sturdy little pony, on which he carries goat-hair 
saddle-bags containing some of the materials 
likely to be requiréd in the course of the day’s 
work. <A patwari has a great deal of power for 
good or evil, and the agriculturist generally finds 
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that it pays to be on good terms with him, as a 
few false entries undetected may mean his having 
to pay more revenue than is really due, for crops 
which are “ poor” may be entered as “good” 
and the full revenue have to be paid, or part of 
his land may be entered in someone else’s 
name, putting him to much trouble and expense 
before the entry is corrected. This official can 
also bring about disputes between one villager 
and another, and make money in the course of 
the quarrel by advising the parties, pretending 
to make false documents, and so on. It 


follows, therefore, that their work cannot be 

checked too closely or too often, and we have 

the 4anungo, the fahsi/dar and his assistant, 
2 * e ms 


al 
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and the Deputy-Commissioner and his assistants 
continually supervising to ensure that neither 
the agriculturist nor Government is cheated. 

In the above illustration we see a patwari 
being inspected by a Deputy-Commissioner. 
The patwart is the individual in a long check 
coat, the official holding the large book is the 
Ranungo, and the man with the dark blanket 
wrapped round him is the owner of the land; 
behind them is another landowner and two men 
who have been engaged to carry the implements 
and working materials. These consist of a 
series of maps showing the fields, the wells with 
their enclosures, and the village sites. 

At an inspection of this nature several hold- 


ings are selected at random and numerous 
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PATWARI'S” REGISTERS—ITEMS ARE SELECTED AT 
RANDOM AND THEIR ACCURACY TESTED. 


entries for the current harvest are carefully 
checked with what is seen on the spot. The 
owner, tenant, and other persons interested in 
the land are then questioned regarding the par- 
ticulars in the registers which purport to show 
their rights and shares, transfers on account 
a deaths, sales, mortgages, gifts, and such 
like. 

The illustration on the next page carries 
us to another department and shows a 
man’s house being searched in connection 
with a burglary in the neighbourhood. The 
deputy-inspector of police—in mufti, but wear- 
ing a badge of office in the shape of his belt 
and cross-belt—in investigating the case, dis- 
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covered some footprints near the place broken 
into, which were recognised by a local tracker 
as those of a bad character who worked for 
the owner of this house; consequently it was 
searched at once on suspicion. When a search 
takes place two or three respectable persons of 
the town or village accompany the police to 
ensure that everything is done on the square ; 
the two natives on the left—one an assistant 
saildar and the other a big landowner—are 
performing this duty on the present occasion. 
The doors of the house were put under lock and 
seal early in the morning after the affair was 
reported and the tracks had been distinguished, 
while the chowkidar—who may be perceived 
standing on tiptoe at. the back—was left in 
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charge to see that nothing was disturbed until 
the search party was ready. 

On arrival a constable was sent inside each of 
the rooms in turn, and very shortly he appeared 
with a quantity of jewellery, which he had found 
concealed at the bottom of a corn-bin. The 
complainant in the case stepped forward and 
identified these articles as his property, and, as 
they agreed with some of those in the list he 
gave at the police-station when reporting the 
burglary, the deputy-inspector took charge of 
them, made a note of their recovery, and 
arrested the owner of the house, who is the old 
man in white standing by the doorway. 

The servant whose tracks were found had 
absconded, but a sergeant with the tracker had 
already gone after him. 

When a constable searches a place he takes 
off his coat, sword, and accoutrements, and any- 
thing in which he might have concealed things 
beforehand, or in which he might hide articles 
found inside the house; he is thoroughly 
searched himself by the suspect or his friends 
both before going in and after the search is 
completed. Thus it cannot afterwards be said 
that the police placed stolen property in the 
house, although it is frequently urged in defence 
that this was the case. 

Although much of the stolen property has 
been discovered in this man’s house just after 
the theft occurred, yet it will be difficult to bring 
the crime of being in dishonest possession of it 
home to him, for he will say that his servant or 
an enemy placed it there and he knew nothing 
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about it. The workof the police, therefore, is 
not nearly over, for ‘they have to discover how 
the articles were btought to the house, the 
whereabouts of thé. owner during the night, 
whether the room in’which they were found was 
locked, and who had the key. With respect to 
all these points, and many others, evidence 
must be obtained, and in order to do so the 
whole day, and perhaps several others, will be 
spent in making inquiries and recording state- 
ments. Before 6 p.m. daily a diary of the 
day’s work ‘and a copy of all the depositions of 
witnesses has to be sent off to the police office 
at district head-quarters for record, in order to 
act as a check on the working of the investi- 
gating officer. 

As head of the district a Deputy-Commissioner 
has control over the police, and he must have a 
thorough knowledge of their work, both for that 
and for the performance of his magisterial 
duties. 

The next illustration depicts the inside of a 
school, where children from the age of six to 
sixteen are taught. ‘The native boy is quick at 
learning and very industrious at his lessons, but, 
with the exception of Government service, the 
legal profession, and shopkeeping, there are not 
many openings for an educated young man, and 
consequently there is always a large number of 
candidates for every Government appointment, 
and the unsuccessful ones find it hard to get 
employment except at very small pay. 

The agriculturist does not care about sending 
his children (to’ school; for he cannot spare them 
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at harvest time, and at other seasons they have 
plenty to do looking after the cattle and in 
other ways making themselves useful ; further- 
more, he does not see the advantage of it. 

Yet another of the multifarious duties of the 
Deputy-Commissioner is that of arranging for 
the management of large fairs, religious and 
otherwise. Enormous crowds assemble at some 
of these festivals, and, besides taking police 
precautions, arrangements for sanitation, supply 
of water, and medical relief have to be made. 
The booths and performances on such occasions 
are much the same in appearance as those at a 
small fair in England, but the swings and 
merry - go- rounds are sometimes rather primi- 
tive. 

Although there is always plenty of work — 
often more than enough—to be done, yet a 
Deputy-Commissioner can find time occasionally 
to amuse himself out in camp if he cares for 
sport, and a tour will often take him into the 
neighbourhood of a good snipe or duck jhee/, or 
into country where he can get pig-sticking. 

At head-quarters, of course, a district officer 
has censiderably more office work than in camp. 
Before breakfast he will, perhaps, deal with the 
morning post and write orders on the corre- 
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spondence, or call for files in order to deal with 
certain matters. After breakfast he has to spend 
several hours at court on judicial or executive 
work, in issuing orders on new petitions and 
inquiring into some himself, inspecting one of 
the numerous offices or courts, hearing vernacu- 
lar reports read out, and giving the necessary 
orders in each case. During the afternoon he 
usually returns from the court building to his 
private office, where he works at files and 
reports, or perhaps writes a judgment in some 
case, until five or six in the evening ; thereafter 
the papers prepared by the clerks during the 
day arrive, and two hours or more have some- 
times to be spent over them. With such a 
formidable list of duties an occasional afternoon 


_off for polo, tennis, or other amusement is cer- 


tainly necessary. 

It will be seen from what has been said that 
a district officer has great responsibilities and 
an enormous amount and variety of work to 
perform. Nevertheless, if it were not for the 
enervating climate and the intense heat during 
five months of the year, it would be difficult to 
find a more enjoyable employment than that of 
the Indian civilian in his capacity as a district 
officer. 


A GLIMPSE OF A VILLAGE SCHOOL. 
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By J. O. Grey. 


A terrible night adventure with a ravenous shark. 


The author’s boat was wrecked on a coral reef, 


and standing half in, half out of the water, he was left to do battle with the monster, 


O such an extent have arguments 
been brought to bear upon me by 
a certain few, who are convinced 
(or, at least, are kind enough to say 
they are) of my veracity, that I have 
been prevailed upon to throw all scruples to the 
winds, to bid defiance to the unbelievers, and 
to set forth the happenings of my strange 
combat as they actually occurred, assuring the 
reader that I can bring forward many witnesses 
who can testify to its absolute authenticity. 

All who have read or who know anything 
about the West Indies are aware that the waters 
of the Caribbean Sea are infested with sharks, 
and that throughout the beautiful islands can 
be found many a mother who mourns the loss 
of a little one, while many a cripple may be 
seen hobbling along on crutches or grovelling 
helplessly in the gutters—pitiable testimonies 
to the presence of these voracious sea-tigers. 

Especially noted for the number of sharks 
which swarm the harbour is the island of St. 
Thomas, the principal of the Danish West 
Indies. It is hard to believe, standing on the 
King’s Wharf and looking over the deep blue of 
the beautiful landlocked bay, or skimming 
lightly over the surface of the pellucid waters, 
that down in the depths, lazily swimming to and 
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fro, ever wakeful, ever watchful, the sea-tiger 
silently awaits his prey. Yet the disturbing fact 
remains. 

It had been a blistering hot day, and we were 
gathered together in the “Ice House,” seated 
round a table discussing the details of a pro- 
jected moonlight picnic. 

Earlier in the day it had been arranged that 
just before sunset we should all start off from 
the King’s Wharf together, but, to my disgust, 
an hour before the appointed time I had 
received instructions which made it imperative 
that I should go over to the Royal Mail 
engineering works on a matter that would brook 
of no delay. 

“It’s an awful nuisance, your having to go 
over there now,” said Hansen, looking the dis- 
gust he felt. “Is there no possibility of putting 
it off till to-morrow? Everybody will have left 
the shop before you get there except old Ben, 
the watchman, and he’ll not be able to do any- 
thing for you.” 

“T shall have to go, anyway,” I growled. 
“Tt’s too bad, having the whole thing spoilt by 
this confounded business cropping up now; but 
the captain wants the men on board the ship 
the first thing in the morning.” 

“ Well, look here, Grey,” put in Hughes, as 
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he set his glass down on the table and leaned 
forward, “I'll tell you a good plan. You go 
across to the Royal Mail shop and leave your 
instructions with old Ben; then on your way 
back call at La Bete’s wharf for the hamper, 
which we will tell him to have waiting for you. 
We can start off from here with the ladies as 
arranged, and you can follow on in your dinghy. 
With this nice little breeze blowing you ought 
to be at the point almost as soon as we are.” 

“That will do finely,” I said, getting up and 
moving towards the door; “so I'll waste no 
more time, but get right away now. Keep a 
look-out for me soon after you land. Good- 
bye!” : 

“Good-bye!” they called out after me. 
“Don’t forget the hamper at La Bete’s.” 

It was well for me I didn’t forget that hamper, 
for its contents were to prove my salvation ! 

Hurrying down to the wharf I jumped into 
my ten-foot dinghy, and after twenty minutes’ 
smart sailing ranged up alongside the steps at 
the Royal Mail shop and bawled lustily for the 
watchman. 

But here an- 
other disap- 
pointment 
awaited me. 

In spite of all 
my arguments, 
and the promise 
of half a dollar, 
I could not get 
the old negro to 
carry my mes- 
sage to the 
superintendent. 

“Aw kain’t 
go, sah, an’ das 
a fac,” he re- 
peated over and 
over again; 
“rtain’t fer de 
sake o’ unoblig- 
in’ you, sah, but 
who gwine to 
be ’sponsible in 
ma abstince? 
No; ’tain’t likely nobody’ll run away wif de 
shop, nor wif de turnin’ lathe, nor wif dat old 
compellor over der, but I’se de ’sponsible 
pusson, sah, an’ I kain’t go!” 

So I had perforce to go myself. 

The short twilight was rapidly drawing to a 
close and night setting in when I got back-— 
after delivering my message—and once more 
embarked and set off across the bay. 

But it was another case of more hurry less 
speed. 


“AW KAIN'T GO, SAH, AN’ DAS A FAC," HE REPEATED.” 


Everything went wrong. In an extra puff of 
wind the mast became unstepped and, careening 
over, broke the thwart cleat. Then the main- 
sheet carried away, and I had to re-splice it. 
Next an oar slipped overboard, and I lost some 
time in picking it up; so that, with one thing 
and another, by the time I had reached La 
Bete’s place I was not in the most amiable of 
moods. 

Without stopping to lower the sail I ran the 
boat up alongside the pier, and, grabbing the 
basket out of the waiting servant’s hand, ’bouted 
ship, hauled aft the sheet, and once more 
pursued my much-contested course. 

As I drew out from the land into the open 
bay the breeze increased perceptibly, and the 
little boat, lying well down to it, skimmed 
lightly over the water, leaving behind her a long 
white phosphorescent streak which mixed itself 
with the deepening shadows far astern. 

Under the cliffs all was gloom; in the town, 
which I was so rapidly leaving behind me, 
lights flickered and flashed to and fro, dim and 
uncertain in the 
distance. Ahead 
of me, but half 
a mile away, 
loomed up, 
ghostly and un- 
shapely, the 
white rocks 
which guarded 
the entrance to 
the harbour. 
Away on the 
dim horizon, on 
the starboard 
bow, I could see 
the point for 
which I was 
heading, and 
wondered if the 
boat containing 
the rest of the 
party had yet 
landed. 

But I had 
3 not much time 
for leisure to study these details. All my mind was 
taken up with the sailing of the boat just then. 
My sailor's instinct, coupled with the sagging of 
the craft to leeward, told me that I was carrying 
too much sail, but I was in a hurry and loth to 
stop to put in the reef which prudence told me 
should be there. Sitting well upon the weather 
gunwale, with one hand on the tiller, the other 
holding on to every inch of the main-sheet, I 
kept close up inthe wind’sceye in an effort te 
weather the point of whitewashed rocks. 
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A sharp puff of wind, a vicious dip to lee- 
ward, a rush of water over the lee gunwale, and 
I slacked off the sheet to prevent capsizing, put 
up the helm, and was now running parallel with 
the rocks I had hoped to weather. Another 
moment and the boat struck with a sickening 
crash upon a 
sunken reef to 
the eastward, 
staggered, listed, 
and finally came 
to a dead stop 
with a ragged 
rock sticking up 
through her 
bilge — utterly, 
hopelessly 
wrecked ! 

Foramoment 
I sat staring 
blankly at the 
water bubbling 
in through the 
broken planks 
and cursing my 
ill luck; then I 
stepped out on 
to the reef and 
tried to free the boat, so that I might patch her up 
sufficiently to enable me to reach the mainland. 

There was still light enough for me to dis- 
tinguish the formation of the reef upon which 
my poor dinghy had met such an untimely fate. 
It was circular, about thirty feet in diameter, 
and resembled nothing so much as a basin, with 
its upper edge barely under water. On one 
side was a gap of perhaps three feet wide, and it 
was into this gap I had sailed my boat. 

Pulling and tugging my hardest, I noticed, 
with delight, evident signs that the coral was 
loosing its tenacious hold. Then my attention 
was called to a small fish which persistently 
swam in and around my legs. 

More out of curiosity than anything else I 
stooped down to examine this energetic morsel, 
and to my dismay immediately recognised the 
black and yellow stripes of a pilot-fish, 

“Good heavens!” I thought. ‘ A_pilot- 
fish! Where those gentlemen are, Johnny 
Shark is not far off.” Glancing round I was 
horrified to see the triangular fin and dark body 
of a huge shark lying perfectly motionless within 
a few feet of me, with its staring, greenish eyes 
seemingly looking straight into mine ! 

In an instant I had realized the danger which 
menaced me. A quick turn, a blow of the 
powerful tail, and my legs would be knocked 
from under me, and, unprepared, I should 
become an easy prey for the brute. 
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Springing quickly into the boat I seized upon 
an oar, and by a vigorous onslaught and much 
splashing in the water disconcerted my enemy 
and repelled the first premeditated attack. 

For a moment he hesitated, swishing his 
tail the while, seemingly considering what he 
should do. 

After — swim- 
ming backwards 
and forwards 
once or twice he 
came on again, 
to be met witha 
vicious jab from 
the oar. Again 
was this man- 
ceuvre repeated, 
but on receiving 
a sharp blow 
between the 
eyes he brought 
his teeth to- 
gether with a 
savage click on 
the oar and 
backed water 
with a sharp tug. 
Before I quite 
knew what was happening I had taken a header, 
apparently clean into the sharp-toothed jaws ! 

Luckily for me it was not so. ‘The fall of my 
body must have scared him somewhat, for when 
I came to the surface he was some yards away, 
fiercely crunching the flat end of the inoffensive 
ash and lashing the water into foam. 

Lightly clad as 1 was—in flannels— my clothes 
proved but scant hindrance to my swimming ; 
so, turning quickly, I made a mad spurt for the 
aperture in the side of the coral basin. I noticed 
that my boat—probably through the violent oscil- 
lation due to my headlong plunge—had shaken 
herself clear of the clinging rocks and now floated 
upright in the middle of the rock-bound pool. 

Here was safety, anyhow, for the present, and 
in a few strokes I had gained the stern and, 
clambering on board the rapidly-sinking craft, 
armed myself with the boat-hook. With legs 
wide apart on the stern-sheets, I waited with 
wildly beating heart the next onslaught of my 
now fairly aroused foe. 

Not long did the suspense last. The shark 
soon grew tired of blunting his teeth on the 
unsavoury oar and looked around for a more 
toothsome morsel. For a yard or two he came 
on at a rush, his body outlined in shimmering 
phosphorus in the darkening shadows; then, 
cautiously approaching the gap, he lay perfectly 
still and waited, with his horrid nose and stating, 
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“ BEFORE I QUITE KNEW WHAT HAD HAPPENED I HAD TAKEN A HEADER.” 


Down, down sank the boat under me, and, 
still retaining the boat-hook and my presence of 
mind, I endeavoured to keep my feet firmly 
planted until the sickening settling had stopped, 
when, joy of joys, I found that, standing as I 
was, the water reached up no higher than my 
armpits. 

While I waited there I thought of the people 
over yonder on the point, who were, I knew, 
anxiously waiting their supper. The evening 
breeze swept coldly across the bay, and bore to 
my straining ears faint sounds of merriment and 
laughing voices ; lights flashed to and fro, like 
will-o’-the-wisps, and the vague shadows of 
moving people passed in front of them. 

I looked wistfully at the white, sea-washed 
rocks but a few yards away. If I could only 
reach them, I thought, I should at least be dry 
and warm, but between them and me, patiently 
waiting his prey, lay the shark. 
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Ever and anon the pilot- 
fish would swim up as though 
anxious to lead the attack, 
leaving a streak of fire behind 
It. 

A great rage seized upon 
meas I reviewed the situation, 
and I shouted aloud in my 
anger, hurling anathemas at 
my motionless enemy who so 
zealously guarded the gap, 
my one hope of escape. 

Stooping quickly down and 
raising my foot simultaneously, 
I slipped off one.of my canvas 
shoes, and, raising my arm, 
hurled it with all my force in 
the direction of the phosphor- 
escent glow, the only sign now 
by which I could locate the 
monster in the darkness. 

“Confound you!” I yelled ; 
“if you are so anxious for 
your supper, try that, and see 
how canvas and shoe leather 
agree with you!” 

Immediately there was a 
great commotion in the water; 
the dark body of the shark 
showed itself on the surface, 
and plainly to my ears came 
the savage click as the huge 
jaws snapped and the pointed 
teeth came together on the 
flying shoe. 

But wait! An idea was 
coming to me and moment- 
arily taking shape. The readi- 
ness and fierceness of the 
snap proved to me beyond a doubt that the 
shark was ravenously hungry. I had seen 
enough of these brutes to know that, though 
vicious and undoubtedly ugly customers, on 
the whole they are the essence of cowardice, 
and, like the wolf, nothing but hunger will make 
them brave. 

Suddenly the shark moved. He had worked 
himself into a perfect fury at the repeated 
repulses, and now came un at me with a light- 
ning rush, amidst a swirl of sparkling water, 
seemingly determined to oust me from my 
hitherto impregnable position. He was met 
with a quick forward lunge of my boat-hook, 
which, I had the satisfaction of feeling, brought 
up against something soft, effectually checking 
him in his impetuous rush, and making him 
turn tail quicker than he had come. 

Slipping off my other shoe I pitched it far out 
beyond himy'and ‘laughed ‘grimly to myself as I 
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noted how quickly he was after it, and how 
nicely I was fooling him. 


My plan now was to get him as far away as 


possible for a moment, in order that I might 
work unrestrainedly.: During the brief respite 
of his absence I began to put my plan into 
operation. 

Feeling in the stern-sheets of the sunken boat 
with my naked foot, I soon located the hamper 
containing the daintics, amongst which I knew 
were three roasted chickens. I noted with 
delight that the top was not fastened. Down 
under the water I dived, reappearing a moment 
later with one of the chickens in my hand. 

The gleaming water out yonder told me that 
my implacable foe had again taken up his 
position, and whilst looking about for the most 
likely place to cast my bait I was horrified to 
see a long shining line of water which drew 
rapidly nearer and nearer. While yet gasping 
with the very thought of the new peril confront- 
ing me, my enemy was reinforced by another 
of his kind, who took up a position alongside 
of him. 

What a predicament! I shivered with fear 
and cold, and shouted loudly in the hope that 
someone—perhaps a passing fisherman—would 
hear me. But nothing disturbed the serenity of 
the night except my own voice; and the wafted 
sounds of merriment borne over the water to me 
seemed to mock me in my misery and peril. 
Already, in imagination, could I feel the cold 
muzzles of my relentless foes rubbing against 
me, and their ivory-armed jaws crunching my 
bones; and at the thought I trembled so that 
my shivering legs almost refused to support me. 
I was consumed with a mad hatred of the brutes, 
and I drove forward my boat-hook with such 
furious lunges that they were compelled to retreat 
yet farther away from that sharp steel point. 

Even as I stormed another thought came to 
me, and I wondered if I might not turn the 
advent of the second shark to my own advantage. 

Taking the chicken from the inside of my 
coat, where it had reposed during my fierce 
onslaught, I flung it far out into the sea, and 
watched with bated breath and wildly beating 
heart as the two simultaneously wheeled and set 
off in pursuit. 

Then began a battle royal as to which was to 
have it. 

The water, lashed into foam and sparkling 
with sea-fire, the repeated fall of their huge 
bodies, the beating of their tails on the surface, 
were all indications that they were at it hammer 
and tongs, and I prayed that they might keep it 
up for at least a few moments and give me time 
to deliver what I hoped would be the final 
coup. 


Quickly securing another chicken in the 
manner already described and placing myself in 
readiness to repel an attack, 1 took out my big 
jack knife and with a few sharp slashes had cut 
off the end of the boat-hook, about nine inches 
above the spike. As with nervous fingers I 
whittled the wooden end to a sharp point, I 
thought of how often I had caught albatross in 
the same manner as I proposed to catch my 
shark—with a piece of meat impaled upon a 
stick pointed at both ends—which, when 
swallowed, becomes firmly lodged by the points 
on either side of the throat, making it impossible 
either to digest it or get away from it. 

The hard wood point being sharpened to my 
satisfaction, I stuck it through the chicken and 
waited the return of my foe. 

Soon he came, and from his great size, out- 
lined in a shimmering lacework of phosphorus, 
I judged it to be my old jailer. Evidently the 
other, and the smaller of the two, had won the 
battle and his supper, and had made tracks with 
it away from all fear of pursuit. 

That was better; I had again only one 
enemy to reckon with. After seeing him settled 
in his old place I stuck the impaled chicken on 
the staff of the boat-hook, first seeing that the 
two sharp points were protruding through either 
end, and moved it cautiously towards where the 
gleaming water indicated his head to be. 

Inch by inch I slowly moved the bait forward 
so as not to frighten him, but to give him every 
opportunity of ensuring a good bite. And now 
it was close to him, and he had not stirred. 
Watching narrowly with my heart in my mouth, 
I saw him roll slowly over in the water ; then 
there came a sudden sharp snap of his jaws, a 
click of his cruel teeth, a vicious tug which all 
but dislodged me, and he had it. Judging from 
his frantic circling gyrations, moreover, he had 
it just as I wished he would. 

Round and round he went at lightning speed, 
splashing the water high into the air in sparkling 
cascades as he reared himself half body high 
and fell back again with a mighty sough ; then 
his tail would come up, and he would lash out 
and beat the sea with such fury that the noise 
awoke the echoes and turned the night, in my 
vicinity, at least, into a scurrying, uproarious 
bedlam. | 

Anxiously I stared in the direction of the 
swirling display, and wondered what would be 
the outcome of my ruse. 

For a few minutes—minutes which, to my 
overwrought brain, seemed to lengthen them- 
selves into hours—the frantic evolutions were 
continued ; then, to my delight, I noticed that 
the monster was,gradually drawing away from 


. the position he had taken up. 


“HELD UP” 


Now was my chance to make my citadel 
impregnable. . 

Turning my back—it was the first time I had 
dared to—-upon my enemy I made a dive for 
the mast, which, with the mainsail still clinging 
to it, stuck up a matter of two or three feet 
above water, and keeping myself afloat by a 
hand on the mast-head I slashed through the 
backstays with my knife. As the last strand 
parted the mast jumped up, floated out of its 
step, and lay on the water beside me. 

Without taking time to notice the pain in my 
right eye, caused by the mast leaping up as it 
was cut adrift and catching me a stunning blow, 
I swam rapidly round to the farther end ; then, 
pushing it in front of me, I drove it through the 
aperture in the rocky basin, dragged it athwart 
the gap, and allowed the belly of the sail, 
sodden and heavy as it was, to hang down out- 
side, effectually blocking 
the passage and putting an 
end to any further atten- 
tions which the finny deni- 
zens of the harbour might 
care to lavish upon me. 

I was safe so far, at least, 
and I breathed a prayer of 
thankfulness and closed my 
aching eyes for one brief 
moment upon a_ scene 
which had been so full of 
terror for me, though my 
ears still conveyed to my 
overstrained brain the 
vigorous expressions of fury 
and pain indulged in by 
my outwitted fue. Pre- 
sently even this noise died 
away in the distance and 
I was alone. Now that I 
had nothing to distract my 


mind, I realized how cold and benumbed I was;._. 


a depressing chill had seized upon me and my 
whole being was racked with shivering fits. 

Would no one ever come and rescue me from 
my perilous predicament ? I wondered. Would 
I be left here sufficiently long for this growing 
apathy to overcome me ? 

Suddenly the moon jumped up and flooded 
the bay with a silvery light, and I knew that I 
had been somewhere about two hours in the 
water. It was the time when the dancing was to 
begin over on the point yonder, and, listening, I 
could faintly hear the twanging of guitars and the 
scraping of fiddles. Were they wondering where 
I pad got to? Did they miss me? Could I 
not swim that short quarter of a mile and join 
them? No; the narrow strip of water dividing 


us swarmed with sharks, and I was afraid. 
Vol, xvi, - 75. 
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But I must not give way now. Gathering 
together my fast-failing energies I swam round 
and round my little basin in the endeavour to 
put warmth into my stiffening limbs. 

“Help! help!” I cried, and my agonized 
voice rang across the waters and came back to 
me in taunting echoes. Again and again I 
shouted, though each time my voice was fainter, 
but all to no purpose. The only sounds which 
reached me now were my reiterated calls and 
the lap, lap of the wavelets on the rocks. 

I grew tired and sick and faint; I stopped 
shouting and leaned against the coral walls of 
my prison. I crept up and seated myself on 
the edge, hardly caring whether I fell off or was 
knocked off by another brute seeking for his 
supper. 


“Help! help! help!” I was getting dizzy ; 


my head fell forward on my chest; my hold 


“CL FELT MYSELF NEING LIFTED UP.” 


_ telaxed, and my weary arms fell to my side. I 
felt myself slipping, stipping down. 

“Hold up, man! Who the dickens is it? 
Great Scot! it’s a white man! Why, it’s Grey ! 
Good heavens ! Grey-—Grey, old man, hold up!” 

Faint and far away seemed the voice, which 
I dully recognised as Hansen’s. In a vague 
sort of way I felt myself being lifted up; kind 
hands seemed to be working with ine; and then 
I was laid down on what appeared to be a soft, 
warm bed—and knew no more. 

They had been returning from the picnic, 
and on passing the reef my last despairing cry 
had been borne upon their ears, causing them 
to turn aside from their course and investigate. 
My white clothes shining in the moonlight 
caught their eyes; they rowed quickly over and 
found me—and that’s-all. 


A Feast of Blankets. 


By H. Mortimer Lamp, or Vicrortia, British COLUMBIA. 


A description of a remarkable but somewhat senseless custom which prevails among the Indians 
of British Columbia, The tribesmen do not bank their wealth, but convert it into blankets and other 


articles, which they “lend” to their friends for stated periods. 


Occasionally a chief or other notable, 


desirous of winning popularity, gathers in the whole of his “loans” and makes a free distribution of 
all his property, so that in a few hours a comparatively wealthy man becomes penniless. 


is no longer a savage —quite the 
reverse. He wears white man’s 
clothing, drinks white man’s fire- 
water when he gets the chance, talks 
and not infrequently reads and writes capital 
English ; in short, his manner of life is, as a 
rule, highly civilized and above criticism or even 
remark. He, moreover, differs from the red- 
skin of the prairies in that he is not a loafer, 
and, except that certain areas of land are reserved 
for his use, he receives no other special con- 
sideration at the hands of Government. Never- 
theless, the ancient barbaric customs and 
ceremonies of the race have not been quite for- 
gotten; although it now seems certain that 
with the passing of the older generation their 
observance will not be long continued. One of 
these ancient customs is the “ potlach,” as it is 
called by the whites, a word meaning in the 
Chinook (a jargon used for trade purposes by 
the Hudson Bay Company) ‘a_ gift,” or 
“giving.” The 
Indians them- 
selves, however, 
call the function 
Stlahnnuk, which 
being interpreted 
means the “ Feast 
of Blankets”; and 
it is a sort of 
happy — combina- 
tion of business, 
public mourning, 
and pleasure. 

The man who 
invented the 
Stlabnnuk in the 
far-back ages, long 
before Western 
Canada _ became 
an integral part 
of the British 
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Empire, must 
necessarily — have 
been wealthy as 


well as far seeing. From a) MILES To AT 


This wealth he naturally had no desire to 
be despoiled of; for there were in those days 
no strong-boxes in which to safely store it or 
policemen to guard it. Hence he devised a 
banking system on the plan of distributing his 
possessions (converted into blanket currency) 
among his less fortunate fellow-tribesmen, upon 
the understanding that the goods were to be 
returned to him again when a Stlahnnuk should 
be called. This was the original idea, and the 
whole beauty of it lies in the fact that those who 
receive the blankets cannot or do not make any 
use of them, as it is a point of honour that the 
donor is to receive back his gift in precisely the 
same condition as when it was presented. After 
disposing of his surplus property by this method 
of free distribution the rich man would also make 
loans from time to time, asking, however, no 
security—for the Siwash is strictly upright in 
money matters ; but for every blanket so loaned 
two are repaid when the Stlahnnuk is called, or 
if one had borrowed a sheep he would repay 
with a horse, a 
woman, or even 
a war-canoe. Any 
well-to-do Indian 
who has accumu- 
lated large pro- 
perty may call a 
Stlahnnuk, and 
a_man_ who finds 
himself in this for- 
tunate position 
can win great 
honour and_ re- 
nown, even if he 
holds no rank as 
chief. 

Until quite re- 
cently it had been 
long since a “ pot- 
lach” had taken 
place, no doubt 
chiefly for the 
reason that the 
Indian  Depart- 
ment of Canada 
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A FEAST 


discourages the practice. In fact, certain 
dances formerly accompanying the ceremony 
are prohibited entirely on account of their brutal 
character. 

A very interesting ‘potlach” was held at 
Quamichan, an Indian reservation on Van- 
couver Island, in 1902. The giver of this feast - 
was a man euphoniously named Bill Whulate- 
sailox, an oid Siwash, who was, but no longer is, 
according to Indian ideas, a very rich man. 
The festivities continued for two weeks, and 
upwards of a thousand tribesmen took part. 
Now this was the order 
of it. After the guests, \ 


THE PUBLIC SETTLEMENT OF DENTS, 


From a\ AWAITING THE BEGINNING 


ton 


many of whom had come hundreds of miles 
by sea in canoes to attend, had been received 
and made welcome, a great feast was> given.. 
Here as always the same topsy-turvy sort 
of arrangement was observed, for the guests 
supplied the food, although at some sub-.. 
sequent period the host makes this good. 
The feast, accompanied by merrymaking and 
much tongue-wagging, having at length come 
to an end, as all good things must, the first 
business of the convention demanded atten- 
tion, and, following somewhat French fashion, 
the respective parents of stalwart young bucks 
and blushing young ladies met with impressive 
solemnity to arrange matrimonial contracts on 
behalf of their children, the father of the young 
man paying over to the father of the young 
woman so many blankets, which eventually, 
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SHOWING THR GREAT CROWD 


OF THE FESTIVAL. (Photo, 
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however, become in any case the property of the 
bridegroom. Thus, should the union prove a 
happy one, these blankets are handed over to 
the married pair upon the birth of the first 
child, but if the groom is dissatisfied with his 
bride he promptly takes her back to her 
parents, and receives again the property for 
which she was bargained. 

Next in order followed a public settlement of 
debts, and for several days together the great 
crowd sat patiently on its haunches, by the river 
bank, watching the monotonous proceeding. 

Whulatesailox had in the course of many 
years lent blankets, money, horses, or guns 
to all who needed, 


ce and now was the time 
ee a EB 


of repayment. Great 
piles of blankets were 
scattered about a 
cleared spot, and by 
each pile sat the 
debtor, who was 
also” represented 
by counsel. 
Across the way 
stood the credi- 
tor’s lawyer, 
while a third 
Indian acted a 
judicial part. 
Each case was 
debated and 
argued at great 
length, but in due 
course the law- 
yers would agree 
on a settlement and 
the blankets would 
be transferred to the 
creditor’s mat, with, of 
course, proper regard 
to ceremonial. Among the debtors was a widow, 
the wife of a man who had died insolvent. She 
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“and her children, however, worked hard until 


they had collected enough to repay Whulate- 
sailox all, with sufficient over for interest In 
the next photograph the dead man is repre- 
sented by a bundle of blankets, surmounted by 
a hat, and round this the dancers revolve is 
they dance the Suhywhee, or Death Dance ; 
the widow is seen immediately to the rear 
of the figure. These dancers were engaged by 
the widow to dance in honour of her husband's 
memory, and each man is given a “squakus,” 
or Indian blanket woven of the hair of moun- 
tain goat rubbed in white clay, for his pains. 
The dancing itself is very weird, the performers 
going through a number. of extraordinary antics 
to the accompanimentiof SticRS beaten together, 
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till at length they retire utterly exhausted, 
for the hideous wooden masks are heavy, 
and in the bright June sunlight the 
fantastic garb of coloured cloths and 
feathers soon becomes oppressively warm. 
The dance completed, the widow first presents 
blankets and other souvenirs to the personal 
friends of her late husband, and then, in further 
remembrance, she gives a “cultus potlach.” A 
number of “squakus” (blankets) are hoisted up 
to the top of an elevated platform, to which the 
dead man’s son has ascended, and presently he 
hurls the blankets high into the air. There is a 
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BY A BUNDLE OF BLANKE 1S CKOWNED WITH A HAT. 
From a Photo. 


begins. First Whulatesailox called the chiefs of 
the tribes to the front and requested each to 
name his people. The names and titles of the 
more important personages having been given, 
every man, according to his station and dignity, 
received from one to a hundred blankets, 
which he would hold in trust until the next 
‘potlach ” took place. 

But Whulatesailox had not finished yet. He 
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wild rush on the part of the expectant multitude 
below, and hundreds of hands stretch upwards 
in theair. As the “squakus” descend each man 
seizes as large a picce as he is able, and with 
a knife cuts this off, afterwards handing it over 
to his womenfolk, who unravel and reweave it 
later into fresh material All debts having at last 
been paid, the “ potlach,” or Stlahnnuk proper, 


A DIS|KIBUTION OF GIFTS AMONG THE DEAD INDIAN’S FRIENDS. 


(Photo. 


was feeling generous; and, as he was not by 
birth a chief, he desired glory and honour. 
So he announced that he would give a great 
“cultus potlach.” First he presented a hundred 
blankets to be competed for by the con- 
testants in the athletic sports, and afterwards in 
his lodge—a huge, barn-like structure of split 
cedar slabs—he organized.a feast, On the table, 
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or rather floor, were spread all the delicacies 
dear to the Indian heart—smoked and fresh 
salmon in plenty, dried venison, great joints of 
boiled and roasted beef, not to mention seal’s 
blubber imported at enormous expense, pyra- 
mids of pilot biscuits, and sugar and tea from the 
white man’s store. Then the night was spent in 
joyful celebration. In the centre of the wide hall 
fires burned brightly, and round them, leaving a 
space for the dancers, the guests sat four deep. 
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pathy and pleased anticipation. Then, as 
the speaker concluded, a long stick hurtled 
through the air. “It is a horse,” quoth Whu- 
latesailox, as those below wildly struggled to 


possess it. Then, as many grasped the stick, 
one spoke. “I'll give ten cents to all who leave 
go!” “Fifteen cents, I!” bid another; but a 


third offered twenty-five, and the horse was his. 
Other sticks were thrown, some representing 
more horses, others canoes, others, again, cows ; 
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VME REGINNING OF THE GREAT  POTLACIO’ —SCRAMBLING INDIAN 


From a} 


The musicians untiringly beat their skin drums, 
and to this accompaniment, and the noise of 
sticks marking time, the ancient crones sang or 
danced, relating in song and gestures tales of 
deeds performed in the heroic days before the 
white man stole the land. When morning 
broke all adjourned to the open air, and with 
proud mien Whulatesailox, attended by his wife 
and his lawyers, ascended the ladder to the 
raised platform. In eloquent terms the chief 
lawyer spoke in eulogy of the giver of the feast. 
He described his generosity, his prowess as a 
mighty hunter, his deeds of skill and strength 
before the weight of years had bowed his 
stalwart frame. The crowd shouted in sym- 


REANKETS AMONG THE CROWD, (Photo. 


and after the sticks, real blankets by dozens. 
But Whulatesailox’s example had fired others 
with a desire to shine also, and one by one 
other Indians made “cultus potlach” from the 
raised platform, and Metalza, whose two young 
children had died many seasons ago, announced 
that he desired to give a masked dance in their 
memory. 

While in a curtained-off enclosure the dancers 
donned their attire, the bereaved father told in 
loud tones tie story of the young lives so sud- 
denly cut off. The women seated in the half 
square broke suddenly into the mournful 
Syowen chant. Presently they quickened the 
time ; and, roaring (ike wild beasts, the dancers 
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sprang into the 
open. It was 
the Suhywhee 
again, and the 
antics round 
the monument 
of blankets, 
crowned with 
the pathetic- 
looking tiny 
sailor hats, were 
repeated as be- 
fore. The final 
photograph 
shows one of 
the features of 
the dance, when 
the dancers 
approach the 
monument on 
tiptoe, adopting 
a strange ambling 
motion to exorcise the 
evil spirits. “Then they 
would turn again, 


imitating the move: HOISTING GOODS UP TO THE PLATFORM PRIOR TO WHULATESAILOX'S DISTRIBUTION, 
ments of the deer, the From a Photo, 


bear, and the cougar, 
never relaxing their efforts fora moment while sticks. ‘Then as they retired the giver of the 


the dance lasted —a full twenty minutes. “potlach” sang a_ feast-song, and his sons 

When this dance was over, the Euclataws were introduced and initiated as medicine-men, 
from the north gave an exhibition of the Eagle the eagle dancers returning and dancing again 
Dance. Dressed to imitate these birds, they to another measure. When the dance con- 
hopped grotesquely but not ungracefully to the cluded, an old medicine-man began the song of 
customary rhythmical accompaniment of beaten his class, and two young lads entered the 


lodge, their heads swathed in fern 
and green herb, symbolical of the 
healing art. The ceremony 
concluded with a dance by 
the two young graduates. 
I may note here that as the 
dances took place indoors 
it was, unfortunately, impos- 
sible to secure satisfactory 
photographs of them. Mean- 
while for nearly two weeks 
this was the daily programme, 
only varied on one day by 
athletic sports, a regatta, and 
a_base-ball match between 
the Songhees and Kuper 
3 Island tribes. 


These sports are, of 
Kd) 


course, recent innovations 
LIN? >> contrast between the bar- 
Coot 4 baric garb of the dancers 


to the “potlach,” and the 
WZEZ a 
CALLING FORWARD THE CHIEFS TO RECEIVE THEIR “LOANS” OF BLANKETS. and the modern orthodox 


From a Photo, attire of the base-ballers was 
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strange indeed, as was, too, the change from 
the guttural eloquence of the lawyers at the 
festival of blankets to the American slang and 
chaff of the play-field—for the Indian is a close 
imitator, and he would scorn to use his own 
language when engaged in the white man’s sport. 

In conclusion, it is worthy of remark that, 
although the festivities extended over a period 


of nearly two weeks, there was only one case of 
misbehaviour reported. In this instance an 
Indian was found with whisky in his posses- 
sion, and was, without loss of time, collared 
and fined by the Indian agent. The whole 
proceedings went off, in fact, with the decorum 
of a temperance convention, and there really 
appears to be little cause for condemning the 
“ potlach ” or endeavouring to prohibit its occur 
rence, except only on one score. However 
useful a purpose the function may have served 
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in the past those objects no longer exist, and 
without doubt the modern “potlach” is re- 
sponsible for a deplorable waste of valuable 
time and money. At this season of the year the 
Siwash should be getting in his hay and attend- 
ing to the important summer work of his farm. 
He leaves, in some instances, his property for 
quite six or seven weeks—for a journey from, 
say, the north end of the island in a canoe is a 
lengthy business—without anyone to look after 
it, and he returns to find his hay crop too 


ripe, his fences 
broken down, and the 
pigs playing havoc 
with the potatoes. 
And all for what? To 
get a few blankets which he is not supposed 
to make any use of, but is obliged to return on 
some future occasion in as good order as when 
he received them from the donor! Surely a 
senseless enough proceeding in all conscience ; 
but at the same time it must not be forgotten 
that the Indian is still an Indian, and it is 
rather hard to say that he shall not enjoy him- 
self in his own way occasionally, that mode of 
enjoyment being, after all, in every really 
important respect harmless enough. 


nc 
THE DEATH DANCE—THE PERFORMERS EXORCISING THE EVIL SPIRITS. 
From a Photo. 


‘‘ Black Jack’’ was the leader of a band of cattle-thieves who levied toll on the stations in the 


Northern Territories of Australia. 


So well-timed were their raids that they seemed to possess 


confidential information, and as a result every man suspected his neighbour of being in league 
with the outlaws. In this exciting story Mr. Prior tells how “ Black Jack’s Brigade" was at 
last broken up and a long-standing mystery elucidated. 


HAD not long assumed the manage- 

ment of Barrabunda Station, in the 
Northern ‘Territories of Australia, 
before I discovered that there 
existed in the vicinity a most law- 
less and audacious band of ‘“cattle-duffers” 
(thieves), who had established themselves among 
the fastnesses of an adjacent range of mountains 
and, utilizing these as a base, paid periodical 
unwelcome visits to the surrounding stations. 

A few months previous to my arrival, it 
appeared, they had been reinforced and organized 
under the leadership of an arch-rogue whose 
identity was unknown, but who was by some 
mysterious means in close touch with those in 
authority on numerous isolated stations. Since 
this individual had assumed command of the 
band their audacity knew no bounds, and 
animals disappeared from under the very noses 
of their owners, the raids being planned and 
executed with consummate skill and such accu- 
rate knowledge of the movements of the victims 
as to savour almost of sea 1 sight. Did the 
manager of a station organize a mustering party 
at one end of a run, while they were away the 
‘duffers” would raid the country even to the 
wery horse-paddocks of the homestead, and 
many a time, when everything had been un- 
molested for months, a stockman would come 


racing in from some remote part of a run with 
the news tnat a successful coup had been 
engineered in his particular domain. 

The source of this infallible information was 
as mysterious as the identity of the moving 
spirit himself, and the owners and managers 
began to suspect even their most trusted hands 
of being in league with the thieves, till one-half 
of the meagre population of the surrounding 
country looked askance at the other, each 
mutually suspecting their neighbours. 

Some three months previous to my taking 
charge of Barrabunda the thieves, or a number 
of them, had been surprised in the very act of 
driving off a mob of cattle in broad daylight, 
through a sudden and unexpected alteration in 
the mustering plans of a neighbouring manager 
The station hands, however, were unfortunately 
unable to get near enough to the miscreants to 
identify them personally, for they promptly 
galloped off and disappeared in a thick belt of 
timber, though not before it was noted that their 
leader was a tall, dark-bearded man. 

From that time forth the gang was always 
referred to as “ Black Jack’s Brigade,” and by 
common consent all depredations in the neigh- 
bourhood were attributed to theiragency. Tall, 
dark men were at a discount, and were eyed 
with a certaingamount of open or secret mistrust, 
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One broiling hot afternoon I was seated on 
the homestead veranda, enjoying a quiet smoke 
before turning to again in the store, where I was 
engaged in serving out rations to the men to 
take with them on a mustering tour the follow- 
ing day, when there came in view along the 
dusty track the well-known figure of “ Jerry the 
Packman.” 

Jerry was one of those wandering individuals 
common in the back-blocks of Australia who 
make a living—-and a good one, too—by travel- 
ling about from station to station with a pack- 
horse loaded with a miscellaneous assortment of 
cheap jewellery, pipes, pocket-knives, gaudy silk 
handkerchiefs, sashes, and other little odds and 
ends dear to the hearts of bushmen, not for- 
getting a quantity of lace and fal-lals for their 
wives and daughters. 

Jerry was always welcome wherever he went, 
for he was a cheery soul, possessed of an un- 
failing fund of dry humour which aided him not 
a little in the disposal of his wares. 

With the women-folk especially Jerry was a 
prime favourite, as they relied upon him to 
keep them posted in all the scandal and small 
talk of the district, for he seemed to know and 
be known by everybody, great or small. In a 
part of the country where one’s nearest neigh- 
bour lives thirty miles away it is small wonder 
that his fitful visits were looked upon as quite 
an event. 

Jerry was no ordinary packman. Unmistak- 
ably of gentle birth and well educated, he was 
at home in any company and conversant with 
every topic, from well-sinking to the probable 
winner of the Melbourne Cup, while his judg- 
ment and advice upon all matters appertaining 
to live-stock was acknowledzed to be second to 
none. He was an eccentric individual and 
invariably travelled alone, having no regular 
round of calls, but wandering promiscuously 
about from place to place as fancy or the con- 
dition of the country dictated. 

Without apparent rhyme or reason Jerry 
would undertake, as a matter of course, long 
and arduous journeys that the hardicst stockman 
would have shrunk from—facing flooded creeks 
or barren, waterless stretches with equally un- 
failing cheerfulness, none knowing definitely 
whence he came or whither he went. 

This wandering propensity of his had time 
and again landed him in tight corners. ‘Twice 
it was on record that he had been compelled to 
abandon his horses “dead beat” and tramp on 
foot across the desert to the nearest water-hole, 
only arriving there by the skin of his teeth, 
saved by his surpassing knowledge of wood- 
craft and apparent familiarity with every tree 


and rock in the country. From this it may be 
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gathered that Jerry was most decidedly what 
sailors would call a “ hard case.” 

The packman had not long been seated 
beside me, partaking of the “nobbler” I had 
produced for his benefit, before he was deep in 
the narration of the sayings and doings of the 
neighbours, in which the misdeeds of “ Black 
Jack’s Brigade” figured prominently as usual. 

That worthy’s latest escapade had been at the 
expense of a certain squatter farther up the 
creek, who possessed an unenviable reputation 
and a mysteriously prolific herd of cattle, which 
had acquired a habit, doubtless due to the 
climate, of increasing in the same proportion as 
those of his neighbours decreased. No one 
seemed to begrudge the mysterious ‘ Black 
Jack” this haul, the popular version being that, 
while busily engaged in looking after other 
people’s stock, the victim had neglected his 
own—a fact which the gang had not been slow 
to turn to account. 

Jerry sympathized with me over the loss of a 
valuable colt, which I naturally attributed to 
“Black Jack,” and he laughingly suggested that 
I had better send someone to keep a look-out 
about the place while I was away, lest I should 
lose some more. 7 

After atime I left him to display his wares to 
the stockmen, and soon the loud laughter of the 
men evidenced the satisfaction with which they 
heard the news of the discomfiture of the un- 
scrupulous squatter who had got beaten at his 
own game. 

Next morning Jerry was up betimes, and, as 
we rode off to the mustering, turned his horses’ 
heads in the direction of a neighbouring station 
which he had learned from one of the hands 
was getting ready to muster ; for Jerry, in spite 
of his apparent vagaries, always had an excellent 
eye to business, and generally managed to turn 
up at a station on the eve of or just after a 
muster, while the majority of the hands were 
collected there.  - 

The mustering over, we returned in due 
course to the home station, where the next task 
was the branding of the young colts.  Bitterly 
did I repent of my lack of foresight in not 
having profited by Jerry’s half-serious advice to 
leave someone behind to look after them, for I 
soon discovered that several of the finest were 
missing. 

In Australia the brand on a beast or horse 
constitutes the only legal proof of ownership, 
and is the only possible way of identifying one 
man’s animals from his neighbour’s. Conse- 
quently all live-stock must be branded with the 
breeder’s brand before they are old enough to 
leave their mothers and forage for themselves, 
otherwise they, are always)liable to be branded 
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by (and thenceforth become the property of) 
someone clse, should they stray accidentally or 
otherwise into another herd. 

The commonest form of cattle-stealing is for 
the thieves to scour the country and surrep- 
titiously examine the herds in search of any 
unbranded youngsters that, through neglect or 
stress of circumstances, do not bear their owner’s 
brand. | Having captured these, the thieves 
annex them by placing their own registered 
brand upon them. ‘To alter this brand, once 
placed upon an animal, is a criminal offence, 
even though you may be “morally certain” 
that the beast is your own, for among such vast 
numbers of beasts there is no other possible 
means of subsequent identification when once 
the animal has dispensed with its mother’s 
assistance. 

Other ‘“cattle-duffers,” more daring and 
unscrupulous still, raid full-grown beasts and 
“fake” the owner's brand, a very risky and 
difficult operation. “Black Jack’s Brigade” 
combined the two methods. 

The loss of the colts troubled me consider- 
ably, and I determined, as many others had 
done, to bring the raiders to justice. 

Taking the head stockman into my confi- 
dence, we agreed that our best chance of 
clearing up the mystery lay in making secret 
surprise visits to far-distant parts of the run, 
and many a night when we were believed to be 
fast asleep did we ride together through the 
moonlight to reconnoitre likely spots in search 
of the raiders. At last our patience was 
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rewarded by coming 
across some men en- 
camped in a gully, 
whom we shrewdly 
suspected to be the 
thieves, bent on a 
predatory expedi- 
tion. After a short 
consultation, how- 
ever, we recognised 
the futility of any 
attempt to capture 
them unaided, so 
galloped back for re- 
inforcements, _ trust- 
ing to luck and the 


black trackers to 
catch them red- 
handed on the mor- 
row. And catch 


them we did—that 
is, two of them —for 
we surprised them 
in the very act of 
driving off some 
cattle, and after an exciting chase succeeded 
in capturing two out of the four. The other 
two, one of whom was tall and dark, rode 
like fiends and eluded us in an adjacent mulga 
scrub. 

There was something strangely familiar to me 
in the manner in which the leader rode, but 
puzzle my brains as I would I could not, for the 
life of me, “place” the man. 

After a fruitless search we turned our horses’ 
heads triumphantly towards the station, with our 
sullen prisoners well secured in our midst, and 
on the way fell in with Jerry the Packman 
jogging along in the same direction. 

Like the gossip that he was, Jerry was all ears 
to hear about our capture, though he failed to 
recognise either of the prisoners. 

Before sundown we halted to boil our quart 
pots and have some tea and something to eat, 
for we had a long ride in front of us. 

Being in high feather we laughed and chatted 
and drank to “our capture,” at a most exorbitant 
price, from a bottle that Jerry produced from 
some obscure recess in his pack. 

Jerry told us all the news of the neighbour- 
hood, and we were soon in roars of laughter at 
his quaint sayings and whimsical allusions, and 
when Jerry volunteered a song we all joined 
heartily in the chorus, which was unexpectedly 
cut short by a wild shout of alarm. Before we 
could realize what was happening our prisoners 
had broken away, flung themselves across two 
of our horses, and were galloping away into the 
gathering gloom ! 
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We made a wild rush for our steeds, and, 
each scrambling on to the first he came to, 
raced off in pursuit. Jerry got away in the lead 
upon his own horse, and it was a sight to see 
him ride. I have sven the wildest devil-may- 
care riders in 
the North dash 
headlong 
through a_ belt 
of timber in 
pursuit of a re- 
creant steer or a 
mob of ‘“ brum- 
bies,” but never 
before or since 
have I set eyes 
upon Jerry’s 
equal as a horse- 
man. He,dashed 
through the 
forest like the 
proverbial 
streak of greased 
lightning, and, 
recklessly as we 
ourselves rode, 
the way in which 
he forged ahead 
fairly took our 
breath away. 
Not an inch of 
ground did he 
give away ; time 
and again he 
shaved a tree so 
close that he 
had to throw 
one foot back 
against his 
horse’s body to 
avoid having 
his leg dashed against the trunk. A second 
later, crouching to the withers, he shot be- 
neath a low-hanging bough. Every moment 
we expected to see him dashed to pieces, yet 
such was his consummate skill and judgment 
that he seemed to miss every obstacle by a 
hair’s-breadth and escape unscathed, though the 
darkness was closing in fast. 

We would have opened fire on the fugitives 
on the chance of bringing down their horses 
had we not been afraid of hitting Jerry, who was 
in the line of fire. We shouted to him to get 
out of the way, but he did not seem to hear or 
understand, so we rode on till darkness covered 
the retreat of the thieves and we lost sight of 
them for good, and were forced to abandon the 
pursuit. 

It was indeed a crestfallen band that Jerry 
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joined after our repeated ‘“Coo-ee-ee” had 
apprised him of our relinquishing the chase. 

On comparing notes, no one seemed to know 
how the prisoners had got loose, but it was sur- 
mised that one had managed to free himself and 
had released his 
companion 
while our atten- 
tion was diver- 
ted to Jerry's 
vocal efforts. 
Jerry on his part 
averred that in 
his eagerness to 
capture the men 
he had over- 
looked the fact 
that he was pre- 
venting us from 
shooting their 
horses, and 
could not make 
out what we 
were shouting 
to him about. 
As may be 
easily imagined, 
this affair made 
us the laughing- 
stock of the 
country-side, a 
fact that in no 
way added to 
our kindly feel- 
ing towards 
“Black Jack” 
and his gang, 
more especially 
as they revenged 
themselves 
shortly after by 
an exceptionally serious raid upon the station 
herd. 

For eighteen months we watched and waited 
in vain, till at last our opportunity came, as often 
happens, quite unexpectedly. 

We had been mustering, and all hands were 
returning some days before we had anticipated. 
We were camped at noon beside a water-hole in 
the creek when we were aroused by the sound 
of a mob of cattle approaching. Our experienced 
ears told us at once that they were being driven, 
not coming to drink of their own accord. 

To mount and conceal ourselves 
adjacent gully was the work of moments. 

On and on came the advancing herd, till the 
teport from a black fellow we had sent up a tree 
to act as spy sent the blood coursing through 
our veins. Like,many famous generals’ reports, 
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in an 
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it was concise and to the point. “That one 
Black Jack bin drive um, boss.” Still on they 
came, oblivious of the trap into which they were 
falling. ‘“Yaraman close up bin knock up,” 
reported the nigger, conveying to us the informa- 
tion that the outlaws had ridden far and that 
their horses were tired, a fact that probably 
accounted for their lack of caution. 

This news cheered us, and we felt that our 
turn had come at last. 

With a whoop and a yell we swooped down 
upon them, taking them completely by surprise, 
but the outlaws were not the sort of men to sub- 
mit tamely, even though hopelessly outnumbered 
and taken at a disadvantage. They drew their 
revolvers immediately and opened fire, wounding 
two of my men at the first shots. Crack ! crack ! 
came the answering report of Jim the head 
stockman’s Winchester, and down dropped two 
of the thieves’ horses. My men were upon 
them with levelled revolvers before they could 
extricate themselves, and the remaining two, 
seeing that the game was up, wheeled and dashed 
off across the plain, heading for the friendly 
shelter of some thick scrub about a mile off, where 
they had an excellent chance of eluding us. 

We pressed them hard, and it was a break- 
neck race over rough ground, in which at first 
we had all we could do to hold our own; but 
the tired condition of their horses soon began 
to tell, and before half the distance had been 
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traversed one fell, bringing his rider to the 
ground with such violence that he was stunned 
and easily made prisoner, leaving the stalwart 
form of “Black Jack” himself galloping on 
alone on his tiring steed, with five vengeful 
pursuers hard upon his heels. 

On the verge of the scrub the fugitive sud- 
denly raised his arm and fired three shots in the 
air in rapid succession, a signal that was 
answered by a far-away “ Coo-ee-ee” from the 
depth of the brigloes. We could see him draw 
his breath and square his shoulders like a 
swimmer about to face an advancing roller, and 
then, amid a snapping of twigs and crackling of 
brushwood, he dived into the timber. Even as 
he did so the mystery of the North was revealed 
to us. In the few seconds during which we 
could see him disappearing like a wallaby among 
the undergrowth, the source of ‘ Black Jack’s” 
infallible information, the explanation of the 
escape of our former prisoners, and also the 
identity of ‘‘ Black Jack” himself were made as 
clear as day to us. 

His form had seemed familiar to us all as he 
fled across the plain, but no one had penetrated 
his disguise. The moment he “touched timber,” 
however, and we saw him darting in and out 
among the trees as only one man we had ever 
seen could do, the truth flashed upon us that 
there in front rode probably the only man 
in the North upon whom suspicion had never 
fallen — “ Jerry 
the Packman”! 

We never 
caught him. His 
signal had evi- 
dently fore- 
warned a confe- 
derate who had 
been left in 
charge of the 
thieves’ spare 
horses and en- 
abled him to 


obtain a_ fresh 
mount, for we 
found his dis- 


carded one loose 
in the scrub. For 
days we followed 
him by the aid 
of those human bloodhounds, the black trackers, 
but eventually even they were baffled. 

No information could be extracted from his 
accomplices, each of whom received long sen- 
tences, but from that day to this nothing has 
been seen or heard of either “ Black Jack” or 
“Jerry the Packman.” 


The Man-Hunting Dogs of America. 


By Day ALLEN WILLEY. 


In the Southern States of America the training of bloodhounds as criminal-chasers has made great 
strides, and many an outlaw has been brought to justice by their agency who would otherwise have 


escaped scot-free. 
* literally “faithful unto death.” 


These canine man-hunters make ideal detectives—keen, tireless, unbribabte, and 
In this deeply interesting article the author describes the method of 


training the dogs, and gives some remarkable instances of their sagacity. 


OTTON - PLANTING time had 
come. Here and there on the 
prairie were little groups of men 
turning over the stubble and break- 
ing up the lumps of sod to prepare 
it for the seed. ‘They were visible almost as far 
as the eye could reach, for farms in ‘Texas run 
into thousands of acres, and a single cotton- 
field may stretch away beyond the line of vision. 
The sight was curiously interesting, because 
white men and negroes worked side by side and 
all wore the same kind of clothing—a blouse 
and trousers coloured with broad black stripes. 
Among them were other men, some pacing up 
and down, others standing motionless, others 
sitting cross-legged on the ground. But each 
had a rifle slung over his shoulder or resting 
across his knees, where he could grasp it in an 
instant. 

It was one of the great convict farms of the 
South-West, where prisoners, black and white, 
labour side by side in tilling the fields, thus 
paying the penalty for their crimes. Near each 
squad of toilers was at least one guard, ready to 
shoot down the first who attempted to: escape, 
for the convicts were unshackled in order to 
allow freedom of motion. As they moved over 
the prairie busy with plough and hoe, a squad 
would sometimes get a considerable distance 
away from the others. On this day the gang of 
“ stripe-coats ” on the eastern edge of the field 
was all by itself. ‘The sun’s rays came down 
hotly, and the guard, tired of carrying a ten- 
pound Winchester since morning, sat down 
where he could keep all his men in sight. As 
the reader may know, the Winchester has a 
magazine holding from a dozen to sixteen 
cartridges, and when it is in fighting trim will 
spit out the bullets as fast as you can pull the 
trigger. 

Crack! went the rifle of the guard on the 
east, but only the single report was heard—a 
cartridge had stuck in the magazine. Instantly 
every eye was turned in that direction. Where 
the man had been sitting was a struggling mass 
of humanity, which quickly resolved itself into a 


score of fleeing forms. The guard and the man 
he had shot lay motionless on the prairie. A 
half-dozen rifles were brought to the shoulder, 
but the other convicts, taking advantage of the 
confusion, dropped their tools and were pre- 
paring to run. A moment more and_ there 
would be a general break for liberty. Well the 
guards knew this, and each turned his weapon 
on his own squad with the curt order, 
“Hands up!” 

“Get ’em all in a bunch. Then two of 
you go after those fellows,” shouted the farm 
boss. But to move three hundred men into 
one group and surround them took so much 
time that when pursuit of the others began 
they were out of sight. As quickly as possible 
the prisoners were shut up in their stockade, 
telegrams sent to Rusk for the State blood- 
hounds, and then began probably the biggest 
man-hunt which has ever been held in America. 

This farm is not far distant from the 
Brazos “bottoms,” where the Brazos river 
flows for miles through a labyrinth of trees 
and bushes mingled with marsh grass. In 
only a few places can it be entered, and its 
interior affords an ideal hiding-place for the 
outlaw. Well knowing where the fugitives 
would head, the prison warden aroused the 
country-side. The few farmers who had tele- 
phones received this message: "‘ Look out for 
escape. Watch every road to the Brazos, and 
take your dogs to help you.” Mounted mes- 
sengers carried the news where the electric 
current could not do it; the nearest town 
emptied itself of its male citizens; and within 
thirty-six hours after the escape fully two 
hundred armed men were on their way 
to the outskirts of the bottoms. Under the 
leadership of the county sheriff and con- 
vict boss, they were formed into the meshes 
of a great human net barring the approaches 
to the morass, while the bloodhounds 
entered it with a dozen guards to trace 
out the fugitives. For nearly two weeks they 
were on the watch both night and day, while 
through bog and thicket went the faithful dogs, 
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leading the pursuers to the lurking-places of the 
desperadoes. Thus the hunt continued until 
the last man was run down and shackled, but 
more than half of those who escaped were killed 
or wounded in the fights that ensued meanwhile. 

During this time work ceased in field and 
garden, and the women-folk left at home kept 
themselves behind barred doors, for the criminals 
in this part of the States are of the sort who 
place small value on human life if it stands in 
their way, and become more like brutes than 
men in their efforts to evade justice. But, as 
had happened often before, the canine detectives 
were successful, and the bloodhound of the 
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South added anvther to his long series of 
exploits in man-hunting. 

For over fifty years dogs have been trained in 
the South for this purpose. Before the war 
nearly all the larger plantations had one or more 
pure bloodhounds to pursue runaway slaves. 
The plantation owners in a neighbourhood 
would club together and purchase a pack, each 
having the use of it when necessity arose. In 
those days some white men in the South made 
it a business to train dogs especially for the 
purpose, and accompanied them when they were 
needed for a “chase,” as it was termed. 

The hounds now used by law officers have an 
unusually tong and narrow forehead, with eyes 
very large and soft, while in colour they are a 
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dark tan or fawn. They stand about two feet 
from the ground, their legs are short but power- 
ful, and they are not swift-running dogs, although 
they have as much endurance as any of the 
ordinary hunting breeds. Their scent, how- 
ever, is something wonderful, and probably 
surpasses that of any other variety. This is 
abundantly shown after they are “broken in” 
to hunt criminals. The manner of breaking 
them in in the Southern States is to select a 
stretch of country with one or two small thickets 
on the “course.” ‘The ground may be a pasture 
or perhaps an old cotton-field where the earth 
is loose. A negro boy who is a good runner 
is induced to take the part of 
the runaway. Putting on a pair 
of shoes, the soles of which are 
rubbed with blood from an 
animal or chicken, he is given 
a start of, say, twenty minutes 
—enough to enable him easily 
to cover the course. At the 
end is a tree or some other 
refuge in which he can climb, 
and thus avoid any possibility 
of being injured by the dog. 

When the animal is loosed 
the trainer puts his nose to the 
spot where the negro started, 
and, as a rule, he is “on the 
scent” ina second, going at full 
speed across the stretch of 
country. In the thicket he may 
be puzzled for a few moments, 
but, again striking the trail, you 
finally hear him baying, which 
indicates that he has found the 
place where the fugitive is 
located. The scent is best fol- 
lowed early in the morning, 
before the sun has dried the dew 
on the ground, as the moisture 
seems to hold the odour. 

After a few trials the dog easily follows the 
negro over the course; then one is laid out 
which is more difficult. Several streams of 
water are crossed and a start is made during a 
hot day, four or five hours after the supposed 
fugitive has gone over the ground. From one 
mile the distance is gradually lengthened to 
half-a-dozen or more. Sometimes the dog may 
take half a day to complete it, for when he 
reaches a stream he has to beat about until he 
finds where the man entered the water and 
emerged. But his wonderful nose, ever moving 
close to the ground, usually proves an unerring 
guide, and seldom is he “ thrown off” for more 
than half an hour. A few months of this 
coursing and the bloodhound is ready to act as 
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a detective—one who cannot be bribed and is 
literally “ faithful unto death.” 

While the American bloodhound, in his 
ordinary condition, is anything but the savage 
and vicious brute depicted by artists and 
described by novelists, let him be provoked 
and he will attack man or beast with a ferocity 
which is equalled only by that of the bulldog. 
He never gives up as long as life lasts, and it is 
death to either himself or the object of his 
attack. The savage side of the dog is aroused 
by resistance, but he will seldom bite anyone 
who does not incite him to it, unless influenced 
by the scent of blood. The negroes in the slave 
days were well aware of this characteristic, and fre- 
quently, when run down, a “ darkie ” would throw 
himself at full length on the ground and remain 
motionless. The dogs coming up stood around 
baying, until the pursuing party reached the 
fugitive. Many a runaway, however, met his 
death in endeavouring to strangle the dogs or 
beat them off with a club. A man-hunt is no 
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child’s play, for the courts are few 
and far between and many days may 
elapse before justice is meted out 
by the law. Consequently capture 
frequently means a swift punish- 
ment, and the one brought to bay 
thinks little of taking the life of dog 
or man if there is a possibility of 
escape. If he is armed it usually 
means that one or more of the dogs 
will be killed before he is a prisoner, 
for he knows that to get rid of these 
may mean safety after all. Many 
a tragedy has been enacted in the 
forests and morasses of this part of 
the southern country which resulted 
in the death of pursuers, both brute 
and human, before the fleeing mur- 
derer or robber was caught or shot 
down. 

While the pack which captured 
the convicts in the Brazos bottoms 
is one of the most noted in America, 
there are several others in South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Tennessee 
that are known far and wide for their 
sagacity. ‘Two of the oldest and most 
famous canine criminal-catchers are 
Echo and O’Higgins, Echo being 
named from his deep, musical bay, 
and his comrade after a prominent 
police - officer. They belong to 
Deputy-Sheriff Phipps, of Chatta- 
nooga, and have a long list of cap- 
tures to their credit, for they usually 
work together. Here is one story of 
their exploits well worth the telling. 

Nick Davenport kept what is called in the 
South a “general store,” in the little town of 
Valley Head, Alabama. One morning Mr. 
Davenport went to the store, to find cans and 
boxes scattered about the floor and broken 
open, while a desk containing money had been 
smashed and its contents stolen. The robbers 
left no clue whatever to their identity. Luckily 
the storekeeper had heard of Echo and 
O’Higgins. Possibly, he thought, the dogs 
might be able to trace the perpetrators of the 
crime. A telegram sent to Sheriff Phipps 
brought him to Valley Head the same night. 
Without delay the dogs were led to the store. 
Running around the floor for a moment and 
sniffing here and there among the articles 
littered upon it, both, with a sharp bark, started 
for the door, pulling the officer along as fast as 
he could run in their eagerness to follow the 
trail. Straight they went to the railroad track 
which passes through the town. 

News that the canine’detectivés had come to 
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the village to ferret out the robbery if possible 
had spread from one end of the place to the 
other, and behind the dogs hurried a crowd of a 
score or more men, armed with shot-guns and 
pistols. But they were to have a long and hard 
chase. Mile after mile the animals, now un- 
leashed, scamp- 
ered over the ties 
(sleepers), which 
their noses almost 
touched. At last 
they came toa rail- 
road bridge, but 
without stopping 
they carefully 
picked their way 
along the perilous 
path, although a 
misstep would 
have thrown them 
between the ties 
and into the river 
below. Long after 
midnight the dogs 
at last halted in 
front of a tank 
used for supplying 
water to the loco- 
motives. 

“IT wonder if 
they’re in there?” 
said the officer. 
“Tf not, the dogs 
certainly would not stop here and act as they do.” 

“T reckon they're right,” replied a railroad 
man who had joined in the pursuit. “That 
tank sprang a leak some time ago and it’s empty, 
so they could easily climb up the ladder on the 
outside and let themselves down into it.” 

“Well, I will just go up and take a look 
inside,” said the officer. “ Give me that lantern.” 
Suiting the deed to the word, Phipps, with 
pistol in one hand and lantern in the other, 
climbed to the top of the tank and peered over, 
the crowd breathlessly waiting. 

“Here they are, boys,” he cried. “Just 
stand in a circle around while I wake ’em to 
come out.” 

In response to his command to surrender, in 
a minute a black head appeared above the top 
of the tank, the body followed, and the man 
silently crawled down the ladder until he saw 
the dogs leaping at him, when he halted. 
Echo and O'Higgins were leashed, and 
then two other black heads appeared above the 
top of the tank. As fast as they came down 
they were tied together; then some of the party 
descended into the tank and found enough pro- 
visions to last them for months, all stolen from 
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Nick Davenport's store. Most of the money 
taken from the store was discovered in 
their clothing. Needless to say Echo and 
O’Higgins had a generous supper, or rather 
breakfast, of bones, with plenty of meat on 
them, when they returned to Valley Head long 
after daylight the 
next morning. 

O’ Higgins is 
sometimes accom- 
panied in his in- 
vestigations by 
Roxy, another of 
Mr. Phipps’s in- 
teresting family. 
These two dogs 
participated in 
a tragic scene 
which occurred in 
Georgia, near a 
village called 
Cedartown. The 
little daughter of 
a man named 
Reeves had been 
attacked by a 
strange man and 
left unconscious. 
The scene of the 
crime was the 
home of the 
Reeves —a_ little 
house on the out- 
skirts of the hamlet, separated from all other 
dwellings. The perpetrator left absolutely no 
sign to tell who he was, not even a button or a 
handkerchief. For miles around spread a dense 
pine forest, with occasionally a footpath leading 
to clearings occupied by negro cabins. The 
people in the neighbourhood were suspicious 
that this was the work of some of the blacks, 
and it was decided to send for Phipps and his 
pack. As Echo was laid up with a sore 
foot, Roxy took his place, but, as the result 
showed, proved as unerring as her mate. 
Although village people and farmers by the 
hundred had visited the Reeves’ place, trampling 
down the ground, and over a day had elapsed 
since the crime was committed, the dogs took 
upa scent which led along one of the forest 
paths. They were both tied by long cords, 
however, as it was feared if they came up with 
the fugitive it would be a case of dogs or man 
being killed, as the fugitive would probably be 
desperate. Accompanying the officer and the 
dogs were fully two score of men, armed with 
rifles and shot-guns, whose faces wore an ex- 
pression which boded no good to the one they 
were pursuing. 
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It was evidently to be a long chase, for after 
running about a mile the hounds began going 
around in circles, indicating that they had 
temporarily lost the scent. Then they took it 
up again, following a course which wound in 
and out among the trees and brought them 
back to within a few rods of the starting-point. 
Here they were at fault for a few minutes, but 
finally hurried along, straining at the cords 
in a way which showed that they had a trail 
worth hunting. Two of the fleetest men in 
the party seized the cords, in order to give 
the dogs as much freedom as possible, and 
took the lead. After describing two or 
three more circles the hounds finally brought 
up at a little clearing containing a log cabin. 
It was known to be a resort for bad characters 
in the neighbourhood, and when the dogs 
reached the vicinity the men spread out in 
a circle in the woods, completely surrounding 
the open space. With rifles cocked a half-dozen 
of the pursuers went cautiously towards the hut, 
which appeared to be deserted. When a few 
feet away, however, Roxy, struggling desperately 
to get away, finally broke the cord which held 
her, and with a few bounds disappeared into the 
interior. A sharp bark, followed by a yell of 


agony, caused the men to rush inside, where 
they found a negro lying on the mud floor, with 


“THEY FOUND A NEGRU LYING ON THE MUD FLOOR, WITH THR DOG'S TEETH IN HIS SHOULDER.” 


the dog’s teeth in his shoulder. Roxy was 
pulled off by main strength, the fellow securely 
tied, and the crowd started back to the Reeves’ 
home. Here the prisoner was positively iden- 
tified by his victim and confessed to the crime. 
Thanks to the unerring scent of the dogs, the 
perpetrators of some crimes have been detected 


who would otherwise never have been dis- 
Vol. xvii—77. 


covered. In one case a son who had murdered 
his own father was caught, although he was the 
last man to be suspected of the awful deed. 

Every railroad man in Alabama has heard of 
“Uncle Zeke ” Wetherford, if he did not know 
him. ‘Uncle Zeke” was one of the veteran 
engineers in the Southern Railway service, having 
a run between the towns of Tuscumbia and 
Florence. His train usually reached Tuscumbia 
after midnight, where he would remain for three 
or four hours before returning with his loco- 
motive to Florence. For years the old engineer 
made a habit of going to sleep in a vacant 
passenger car near the railway station. The 
murderer was evidently aware of this fact, and 
took advantage of it to shoot the old man 
through the window while unconscious, and 
therefore helpless. At the time, however, a 
train brakeman was also asleep in the same car. 
Startled by the report of a pistol, he sprang up 
and looked through the window just in time to 
see the assassin running away. The brakeman 
started in pursuit, but lost all traces of the 
fugitive in the darkness. 

It was supposed that the engineer had been 
killed by some negro out of revenge, because 
negroes frequently try to ride on trains in this 
part of the country without paying fare, and are 
put off with scant ceremony. Again Officer 
Phipps was sum- 
moned. This time 
he took two dogs, 
named King George 
and Nellie, with him. 
The car in which the 
murder was commit- 
ted was not removed, 
and the dogs were led 
around it and then 
up and down the 
track for a hundred 
feet or so. Within 
five minutes, however, 
a series of barks 
showed that they had 
found a scent, and 
they started tugging 
eagerly at the cords 


which restrained 
them. The officer, 
the county — sheriff, 
and a number of other citizens who had 
been attracted to the scene hurried after 


them, but the pursuit was not long. After 
running down the railroad track to the 
town limits, the dogs suddenly circled and 
returned into Tuscumbia, where, to the 
surprise of the party, they stopped directly 
in front of the home_of John Wetherford. 
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Young Wetherford, who had always borne a 
good reputation, was the last to be suspected, 
and it was feared the dogs were mistaken in the 
scent. ‘They rushed up to the door, however, 
and in response to repeated knocking it was 
opened by a servant. Up the stairs scampered 
the two dogs, straight to Wetherford’s bedroom. 
Here a number of pistol cartridges were found, 
but this was not considered suspicious, as so 
many persons in this region carry revolvers. 
The canine detectives remained in the room 
enly long enough 
to circle round it, 
then started out 
of the house and 
down one of the 
village streets. 
About a_ block 
farther away they 
stopped before a 
house, which was 
entered. Here 
Wetherford — was 
found, hiding in a 
back room. On 
his person was 
found a pistol in 
which was one 
empty cartridge 
which had _ evi- 
dently been ex- 
ploded only a 
short time before. 
At first he denied 
all knowledge of 
the crime, but 
when it was found 
that the bullet 
which had_ killed 
the poor old engincer fitted the shell in the 
weapon he broke down entirely and admitted 
being the murderer. ‘The only clue, however, 
was that obtained by the dogs, and it was learned 
that Wetherford was preparing to leave the place 
the next day for good had he not been arrested. 
He had killed his father to get the money of an 
insurance policy “ Uncle Zeke” had taken out 
in favour of his unnatural son. 

Up among the mountains of South Carolina 
is a place which people tell you is the “ Bloody 
Corner.” The only settlements are a few 
cabins where a mountain trail may cross another. 
There is nothing to draw the outsider into this 
part of the world, unless he is curious to see 
it because of its reputation, or to search for 
“moonshiners.” Hidden away in caves and 
clumps of forest trees are distilleries where 
whisky is made secretly to avoid paying the 
revenue tax levied by the Government. The 


‘UP THE STAIRS SCAMPERED THE 
TWO DOS.” 


revenue agents employed to ferret out these 
stills and arrest the “moonshiners” are about 
the only ones who invade the “ Bloody Corner,” 
so that any stranger is likely to be an agent, and 
more than one has been a target for the rifles 
of the mountaineers watching the paths from 
behind rocks and trees. 

It is in the “Bloody Corner” that Uncle 
Sam’s men have 
run down more 
than one “nest” 
of “moonshiners ” 
only by the aid of 
the hounds taken 
with them. A 
year or so ago one 
of the natives of 
the “Corner” 
walked into the 
district head- 
quarters of the 
revenue Officers. 
“JT want to see 
the boss,” said 


into the private 
office, where he 
told the chief a 
story that kept the 
telegraph wires 
hot for a few minutes with 
messages. Up in one of 
the out-of-the-way valleys was a 
still, which was turning out half- 
a-dozen barrels of whisky every 
night. There was but one route 
to it, and when at work the 
“moonshiners” had_ look - outs 
half a mile away to give the alarm if the “revs” 
were coming. When asked why he had 
“squealed” on his neighbours, the fellow said 


‘he did it to “get square” with one of them 


against whom he had a grudge. 

The telegrams brought officers from neigh- 
bouring towns, also three of the best hounds 
from the State prison at Columbia. It was 
determined to start the next morning, reaching 
the edge of the “Corner” at nightfall, so that 
the raid could be made under cover of the 
darkness. Each man carried a rifle and revolver, 
besides a “flare torch.” Arriving at the gorge 
which forms the main entrance to the “Corner” 
they started through it in single file, the dogs 
being left at the entrance in charge of their 
keeper. Cautiously and silently the men picked 
their way, but as the illicit whisky-makers were 
said to be located several miles back in the moun- 
tains it was nearly midnight when the officers 
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reached the vicinity of where they were supposed 
to be. Thus far not a single warning signal had 
they seen or heard. Continuing, they finally 
reached the place—only to find it deserted ! 
Everything, even to the heavy copper boiler for 
heating the liquor, as well as every bucket and 
pipe, had been removed. Evidently the plant 
had not been worked for a week or so, but the 
piles of ashes and broken jugs showed that it 
had been a big “ outfit.” 

“Well, boys, they've got away from us here,” 
said the chief, after he had taken a good look 
about, “but they didn’t take that boiler very far 
away—it’s too big to trot around this sort of 
country for any distance. If we want to get at 
’em before morning we must do it quick, 
though. Now, what's the best way?” 

One of the men picked up a piece of a 
broken jug and held it to his nose. That's 
easy ; smell this,” he said. 

“You’ve hit it!” ex- 
claimed the chief; ‘if we 
can smell the spirit like 
that, what won’t the dogs 
do?” 

“But they'll bark and 
give us away,” said another. 

“Well, we will have to 
take our chances of that. 
If daylight finds us here 
somebody will get knocked 
over with a piece of lead 
as like as not. No matter 
where they go the dogs will 
follow now, and we can 
follow the dogs.” 

Word was sent back and 
the hounds were brought 
up. Rubbing the piece of 
jug across their noses, the 
keeper released them, and 
at once they started off. 
After them went the 
officers, but, though the 
rocky walls rang with the 
echoes of the baying, for 
fully an hour not another 
sound fell oo their ears, 
‘Then bang! went a gun, 
followed by a yelp of pain. 
Increasing their speed, the 
pursuers caught up with 
one dog going on _ three 
legs, the other hanging limp and useless. But 
faithfully he kept the trail, halting only until the 
keeper could hastily bind up the wounded leg. 
Then the officers continued the pursuit, easily 
keeping up with the hound, who led them into 
a narrow gorge along the dry bed of a mountain 
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stream. Again a gunshot was heard, and then 
another and another, this time close at hand. 
“We're near ’em, boys,” exclaimed the chief. 
“T believe the dogs have run ’em into a 
corner.” 

The baying of the first hound changed to a 
series of short barks. He had evidently sighted 
his quarry. Putting forth a last effort, the men 
lighted their torches and hurried along at top 
speed until they found themselves at the head of 
the gorge, at a place where it widened into a 
sort of basin. There, against a wall too steep for 
them to climb, stood a_ half-dozen “moon- 
shiners ” with hands up—a sign of surrender! 

“You wouldn't have got us like this,” said 
one of them, as the handcuffs were slipped on 
his wrists, ‘only we was too sure. — Hadn't but 
four guns in the place, and only a charge 
apiece for them. ‘The old man said no revenuer 


“THERE, AGAINST A WALI, STOUD A HALF-DUZEN ‘ MOONSHINEKS' WITH HANDS Ur.” 


could get to us, but we hadn't counted on them 
dogs. | They was on to us before we knew what 
it meant. Thought the dogs was after some 
game or other.” 

“They were,” said the chief, grimly ; “after 
you.” 


A MODERN 


FREE-LANCE. 


By M. H. ve Hora.* 
I.—-HOW WE STOLE THE BATTLESHIP. 


‘We have pleasure in presenting this unique series of stories to our readers. 


The author is perhaps 


best described as a ‘rolling stone’’—a man who has been everywhere and done most things worth 
doing. For many years he lived in South America, where he played a strenuous part in several 


revolutions. 


In this narrative Mr. de Hora describes how he assisted in the theft of the Peruvian 


battleship ‘‘ Huascar '’—one of the most remarkable naval incidents on record, culminating as it did 
in a pitched battle with British warships. 


T the time that the incidents of this 
story took place—in the late seven- 
ties—I was working as a civil 
engineer in Peru. ‘The country was 
trembling with the preliminary throes 

of a political earthquake. Nearly six months 

had passed since the end of the last “ pro- 
nunciamiento” (the local name for a revolution). 

The Colorado (red) party had successfully main- 

tained its hold upon the country, and, following 

the universal custom, had depleted the 

National ‘Treasury to its utmost. The 
Blancos (whites) were tired of playing the 

part of the “outs,” and thought it nearly 

time to bring about a revolution and 
become the “ins.” 

Late one evening, while I was sitting 
in my room at the Hotel Comercio, 
Callao, I was startled by a loud knock at 
the door. 

“ Adelante!” (come in), I cried. 

The door opened, and a man I well 
knew entered—Admiral Pierola, of the 
Peruvian navy. 

“Good evening,” said the admiral, as 
he carefully closed the door. ‘I dare 
say you are wondering what brings me 
here at this late hour. I have a pro- 
position to make to you—a very im- 
portant one.” 

Puljing out his cigar-case he offered 
me a fine Havana. We both lit up 
and T looked expectantly at my visitor. 
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After a few, meditative puffs the admiral con- 
tinued. 

“You know, my friend,” he said, “that I 
am the only admiral of the fleet in the country. 
Up till now I have abstained from politics, but at 
the urgent request of Don José Ramon, and for 
certain considerations, I have agreed to throw in 
my lot with the Blanco party. You are doubt- 
less aware that the monitor A/wascar has just 
come out of the floating dock. She has 
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coaled and has her ammunition and her 
full sea-going crew on board, in anticipation of 
trouble with our neighbours of Ecuador. Now, 
de Hora, with your assistance I mean to seize 
the ironclad! No other South American vessel 
is nearly her match, and once she is in our 
possession we can dominate the coast. The 
‘Blancos’ will rise, depose Prado, the President, 
throw out the present Government, and elect me 
President of the Republic, with Don José Ramon 
as my Minister of Government.” 

“See here, admiral,” said I, hardly able to 
believe my ears, “this is rather a tall order. 
How do you propose to go about it?” 

“Simply enough,” replied the admiral, 
smiling. ‘You know that the men have not 
been paid for several months, and are ex- 
tremely discontented. What I propose is 
this. You will pick up ten or a dozen 
trustworthy old man-o’- 
war seamen, British or 
American, from amongst 
the stevedores and beach- 
combers of the port. I 
will furnish you with uni- 
forms for them, and ata 
given signal you will seize 
one of the captain of the 
port’s boats. I will then 
join you in my admiral's 
uniform, with two boxes 
of gold. We will man the 
boat, row off to the iron- 
clad, and the rest will be 
easy.” 

“T see a scheme,” said 
I, thoughtfully. “ But 
where do I come in?” 

“You will receive,” an- 
swered the admiral, ‘ten 
thousand dollars in gold, 
and a further sum of five 
thousand dollars for dis- 
tribution amongst your 
men.” Unbuckling a 
heavy belt from his waist, 
he threw it on the table, 
saying carelessly: “ Here 
are one thousand dollars 
for your immediate expenses. Furthermore, the 
concession for the Ancon-Chanchai Railway, 
with a six per cent. Government guarantee, 
which you have been trying to get for the last 
three months, will be the first private Bill 
passed by Congress and promulgated by me, 
the nineteenth President of the Republic. That 
I promise you.” 

I nodded. 

The proffered reward was sufficient to warrant 
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me taking the risks involved in this daring 
attempt to steal a battleship. 

“You will understand,” the admiral con- 
tinued, “what I want you to do is to play the 
part of a coxswain of my boat. Immediately 
we get alongside the ironclad, under pretext of 
bringing up the boxes of gold to pay the ship's 
crew, you will also bring all your men on board, 
and post them so that they command the 
officers’ quarters. Should any of them attempt 
to demur at my orders, immediately place them 
under arrest—peacefully if you can, but using 
force if necessary, for the slightest hitch means 
failure, and failure means death! I need not 
warn you to be cautious, and not to allow 
the slightest hint of what we are about 
to do to escape you. The reason I have 
come to you is because your personality 
will secure the right kind of men.” 

Pierola rose to his feet. 
“Tn three days’ time,” he 
said, “I shall be ready. 
We will take Sunday 
evening for the job, as 
most of the officers will 
be on shore. Good night, 
de Hora, and good luck ! 
T will look in about this 
time to-morrow.” 

Next morning early I 
was down in that part of 
Callao known as “Sailor 
Town.” Making my way 
along one of the narrow 
streets, locally known as 
the ‘‘Mizzen-top,” I 
pushed open the door of 
a house over which was 
displayed the sign “ 27 
Hogar del San Telmo”— 
“The Home of San Tel- 
mo” (the patron saint of 
sailors). Judging from 
the appearance of the 
interior, if San Telmo 
lived there he occasion 
ally indulged in pretty 
lively times, for most of 
the furniture was in 
a very battered and dirty condition, while the 
only acolyte in evidence was a squat and 
powerful ruffian with one eye. 

“Good day, Dick,” I said. “Bring out a 
bottle of wine—none of your poison, but real 
good stuff. Call someone to mind the shanty, 
and let you and me go into that den of yours ; 
I've got some business for you.” 

“Right you are, captain,” replied the man. 
Unlocking a cupboard, he brought out with far 
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greater care than his ruffianly appearance 
warranted, not one, but a couple of bottles of 
wine. In the meantime a one-legged old sailor 
had stumped into the room. ‘Turning to him 
Dick growled: ‘Fill yourself a pannikin of 
rum, sit here, and let none of the lubbers go 
out. If anyone comes in and wants a drink, 
serve it em, take their money, and hurry them 
up. Now then, captain, let’s get to work.” 

Unfastening another door at the side of the 
room, Dick and I passed in. This room pre- 
sented a far more comfortable appearance than 
the frowzy exterior. Motioning me to a chair, 
the one-eyed man promptly uncorked one of the 
bottles, reached down a couple of tumblers from 
the rack on the wall, and filled them both, hand- 
ing one to me. 

“ Here’s luck,” he continued. “ Astonishing 
luck, skipper! Yer didn’t say smoke, did yer, 
skipper? I’ve got some real Havanas here ”— 
he produced a box from a locker alongside the 
rack—“ only half a dollar a time.” 

I threw a five-dollar gold piece on the table, 
which Dick immediately fixed with his lurid 
eye. 

“Say, captain,” he cried, “somethin’ great’s 
on this time, that you're so flush with yer money ! 
What is it—smuggling job ?” 

“No,” I said, sternly. ‘You know, Dick, I 
am nota man for that sort of work. What I 
want from you is to know how many British or 
American man-o’-war’s men you have on your 
hands?” 

Dick half rose in his chair, and clenched his 
fist. “See ’ere, Mr. de Hora,” he growled, 
“what’s yer game? ’Ave yer turned nark (spy) 
ferthe blooming consuls? No matter what my 
faults may be, I never sold a man that came to 
me yet.” 


“You should know me better by now,” I. 


retorted. “1 want ten or a dozen good, reliable 
men, and, what is more, when I want them, I 
want them sober. There’s fifty dollars gold a 
head for each man you supply me with; that is 
better than your usual three months’ advance.” 

Dick replenished the glasses before replying. 
“You're a deep ’un, you are,” he said, admiringly. 
“Somethin’s up; but anyhow, it’s none o’ my 
business. I finds yer the men, and you'll stand 
the racket. I don’t know, and J don’t want to 
know, what the dickens you are up to.” He 
struck his breast. ‘I'm an honest man, I am,” 
he concluded. 

“Here, stow that,” I said, jumping up. 
“Such talk as that comes oddly from Dick 
Bloomficld—‘ Bully Dick’—who has robbed 
more sailors and then ‘shanghaied’ them, as I 
can swear, than any man on the Pacific Coast ! 
For certain work men must use certain tools, 


. on.look-out duty. 


whether they are clean or dirty. I know you 
can get me the men I want; I know you have 
them in one or the other of your houses, and 
that is why I came to you.” 

‘Turning towards the door I put on my 
hat. ‘As you do not like my terms,” I said, 
“Tam = going over to either Patterson’s or 
O'’Reilly’s.” 

“ Beg pardon, Mr. de Hora, I’m sure,” stam- 
mered [ick. “I’m yer man at fifty dollars a 
head, and if yer wait a ’alf a jiff yer can see 
seven or eight o’ the men now.” 

“No, that won’t do,” said I. “Send up ten 
this evening about eight o'clock to the Café 
Comercio, alongside the hotel. Let them go in 
in two parties, and tell them to go to the two 
tables nearest the end of the room farthest from 
the street door. I will see them there. And, 
to show you that I mean business, here are fifty 
dollars on account.” 

Dick pocketed the money greedily, saying, in 
his most amiable manner, “ Thanks, captain ; 
the men shall be right on time.” 

Coming out from the wretched Hogar del 
San Telmo, I strolled down to the captain of 
the port's mole with the idea of taking stock of 
the locality in preparation for Sunday night's 
adventure. 

The mole ran out some hundred feet into the 
harbour. On one side of it were three sets of 
davits, to which were -hoisted the fine galleys 
employed for the capitania’s services. The 
end of the mole made a small T, from which, 
on either side, steps led down to the boat 
landing-stage. 

Leaning against the railings at the end of the 
mole was one of the captain of the port’s men 
0 Strolling up to him, I asked 
him for the loan of his glass, at the same time 
slipping a small coin into his hand. I carefully 
examined the harbour, and at length brought 
the telescope to bear on the Hwascar, which was 
lying to a single anchor about a thousand yards 
from the end of the mole. 

She had been built in a celebrated English 
yard, and had been barely nine months afloat. 
She was considered even by the naval authorities 
of Great Britain as one of the most up-to-date 
examples of the then sea-going battleship. She 
was a twin-screw “monitor” of about five 
thousand tons, with a freeboard of about five 
feet, which on going into action she could 
decrease by filling her tanks to little over 
eighteen inches. Besides her formidable ram, 
her armament consisted of two six-inch Arm- 
strong muzzle-loaders, carried in a_heavily- 
armoured turret about one-third of her length 
from the bow; four three-inch breech-loaders, 
carried on cither side of her main deck, pro- 
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tected by steel shields; and several small re- 
volving guns. She was brig-rigged, one of her 
great peculiarities being her lower foremast, 
which consisted of a steel tubular tripod, one 
leg of which was fixed right in the bows, while 
the other two legs 
were respectively to 
port and starboard, 
a little abaft of her 
turret, so as to allow 
of a nearly all-round 
fire from her six- 
inch guns. 

Shutting up the 
telescope and hand- 
ing it to its owner 
with a word of 
thanks, I strolled off 
the mole and re- 
turned to the hotel. 
After dinner I called 
the head waiter, and 
told him that I ex- 
pected to have a few 
sailor friends to see 
me that evening. ‘I 
should like to have 
a private room on 
the ground-floor of 
the hotel,” I said, 
at the same time 
ordering a plentiful 
supply of spirits, 
mineral waters, and 
a couple of boxes 
of cigars. The head 
waiter told me— 
what I knew per- 
fectly well—that the 
only private room available was the back room 
opening off the passage between the hotel proper 
and the café. 

“Oh, very well,” I said to the waiter, “it 
does not matter. It is not a very big room, but 
“so long as we are not disturbed it will do; 
besides, it will save them coming into the hotel.” 

This detail satisfactorily arranged, I went to 
the office of the hotel and left a note for Admiral 
Pierola, asking him to come round to the café, 
instead of going up to my room. I then went 
down the passage and entered the café from the 
hotel. 

Seated at the two back tables near the door 
by which I entered were ten men, three of 
whom I knew by sight. Walking over, I asked 
them if “ Bully Dick” had sent them there. 

“Rather! captain,” answered one of them. 
“Dick told me that we were to come to meet 
you.” 
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“Right you are, my hearties,” said I. “Let 
me settle your score here, and then come to my 
room.” I led the way to the private room which 
I had engaged, and as soon as the men had 
supplied themselves with spirits and lit cigars I 
began to talk busi- 
ness. 

“Lads,” I said, 
“‘before I speak 
plainly to you I 
want to ask you to 
give me your word 
as men, each and 
severally, that what 
I talk to you about 
to-night you will 
keep to yourselves, 
at least for a week. 
Tf, after I have ex- 
plained to you what 
I propose, there is 
any amongst you 
who thinks the 
game too risky or 
does not care to go 
on, there is a ten- 
dollar bill for him, 
which will pay him 
for the trouble he 
has taken in coming, 
to see me to-night.” 

Jackson, a man 
who had been with 
me on a pearling 
venture, jumped up 
from his chair and, 
addressing the 
the men, 

said, “Maties, 
Mr. de Hora—or the captain, as we used to 
call him when we were with him pearl fishing~- 
is a real white man, straight as a die, and what 
he says he will do you can count on. He pays 
well, and knows how to treat men as men. 
Maties, I, for one, am right: with him before I 
hear what he is up to, because I know he will 
never ask a man to do anything dirty, or ga 
where he is afraid to go himself” 

“That’s so,” said the other two men why 
knew me. ‘“ We're with you, Jackson.” 

“ And so are we, too,” shouted all the rest. 

“Thank you, men,” I said. ‘“ Now I will 
tell you my plan. First, there is money in it for 
all of us, and plenty of fun, too. What we 
have to do is simply this: To take the loan of 
one of the captain of the port’s boats after 
gun-fire on Sunday night, go on board of a 
vessel and help get her under way, and then 
cruise about in her for a es or so. There are 
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five hundred dollars gold for each of you for 
the job.” 

“We're with you, skipper,” came from all. 

“Very well, boys,” I continued ; “fill up your 
glasses again, and here is success to our venture. 
Jackson, here is a twenty-dollar gold piece. I 
want you to engage to-morrow a room as near 
to the Capitania as you can. You and the 
rest here will take your duds there to-morrow, 
and just loaf about and wait orders. I will 
square it with ‘Bully Dick’ for you. One thing 
I want, men—your word of honour that you 
will keep sober and shut your mouths.” 

I then told them to go into the café and 
thence home by twos and threes, so as not to 
attract attention, while I myself entered the 
hotel. Simultaneously Admiral Pierola came in 
by the main door; I shook hands with him, 
went to the office and got the note I had left 
for him, and then asked the admiral to come 
upstairs to my room. 

As soon as we were seated Pierola asked, 
anxiously, “How goes it, de Hora; have you 
got the men?” 

“Yes, admiral, and, what is better, three of 
them have been with me before, and they tell 
me that the other seven are trustworthy.” 

“Good,” said the admiral, I also have some 
news. I have dined with one of the lieutenants 
of the Huascar named Carion ; he is a young 
man, who has the good of the service at heart. 
After several leading questions from me, he let 
out that, as I suspected, there is a great deal of 
dissatisfaction on board the Huascar. As usual 
in our unhappy country, Commandante Gomez, 
her commander, one of Prado’s creatures, is. on 
the make, and whilst in dock and refitting, in- 
stead of revictualling the ship for six months 
and _coaling her to her full capacity of six hun- 
dred tons, he barely provisioned her for a 
month, and took in only three hundred tons of 
coal, about eighty tons of which have already been 
used. I suppose ”—he smiled, cynically—“ his 
returns will show that the missing stores have 
been gastados (spent), and so, no doubt, half 
their value, which would be about the amount 
he would receive from the contractors, has been. 
No wonder you gringos (foreigners) say that our 
country has gone to the dogs! But no matter ; 
if we once get on board of her, we must go to 
Mollendo, off which Commandante Moore 
is cruising in the Jndependencia, which, 
as you know, is the only other fighting 
ship worth calling one that our country 
Possesses. I do not think he is very much in 
love with Prado; anyhow, he must be either 
with us or against us. If with us, so much the 
better; if against us, we must fight him, but the 
odds are all on our side. ite is a gallant 


fellow; but with a smaller, older, and badly. 
equipped vessel, a lighter armament, and a 
mutinous crew, I do not see how he can escape 
us.” 

“Tam with you in what you say, admiral,” 
said I, “but that is your business ; mine is to 
assist you in taking possession of the A/uascar, 
and there it finishes. I have told my men to 
take a room near the Capitania. If you will let 
me have the uniforms I will see they are ready, 
and our signal had better be the nine o'clock 
gun on Sunday night.” 

“That will do,” said the admiral. “I will 
send the uniforms to you to-morrow. Now, de 
Hora, I will detail my plan. I shall drive up to 
the end of the captain of the port’s mole with 
two closed coupés exactly ten minutes after nine 
o'clock. I shall have in the cougé with me five 
specie chests, each containing twenty thousand 
dollars in gold; my -onframestre (boatswain), 
Sanchez, the Catalan whom you know, will be 
on the box alongside the driver, and inside 
along with me will be Lieutenant Alvarado, my 
navigating officer. In the second coufé will be 
my son, Pedrito, and two engineer officers, and 
on the box will be another Catalan sailor whom 
Sanchez vouches for. We shall all be in 
uniform. You and five of your men, accom- 
panied by Lieutenant Alvarado, will proceed at 
once down the mole; Alvarado will answer the 
look-out man’s challenge, and explain to him 
that Admiral Pierola is going on board the 
Huascar on special commission, and he will 
Tequisition the captain of the port's gig; you 
will at once lower her and get her round to the 
landing-stage. In the meantime I, with the 
other officers and men, will have the specie 
brought down. Your men will man the boat, 
you taking the helm. As soon as the specie is 
in her we will shove off and row with all speed 
to the battleship and hail her. If we are not 
challenged we will go alongside her, bring- 
ing all our party on to her quarter-deck. I 
will produce a document and hand it to 
the officer of the watch, at the same time 
ordering him to pipe all hands. In the mean- 
time Sanchez, the other Catalan, and four of 
your men will get a hawser out of her port 
quarter-pipe, pass it along outside, and bend it 
on to her cable just clear of the hawse-pipe. 
Then you will go quietly forward and unshackle 
the cable ready for slipping ; as soon as that is 
done you will loosen the jib and fore-topmast 
stay-sail. Then, if you have any time to spare, 
see all clear forward for making sail.” 

After a little further conversation we parted. 

Ten minutes after gun-fire on Sunday evening 
the coupés drove up to the Capitania mole, 
and everything occurred exactly as previously 
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arranged, without the slightest hitch. Another 
ten minutes saw us within hail of the Auascar. 
Suddenly the cry rang out from on board her, 
“Who goes there?” Alvarado answered, “The 
admiral of the fleet on special commission. 
We are about to board you.” 

“Come alongside,” was the answer, and we 
heard the boatswain’s mates piping “side.” 

“All goes well,” muttered Pierola, to me. “In 
ten minutes she will be ours.” 

The moment the boat was alongside Pierola, 
followed by Alvarado, and the rest of them, 
hurried on board. Re- 
turning the salute of 
the guard, Pierola, 
flourishing a  formid- 
able sealed document 
in his hand, addressed 
the officer of the watch. 

“ Lieutenant, I am 
commissioned by his 
Excellency the Presi- 
dent of the Republic 
to immediately take 
command of the 
Huascar and to get her 
under way at once with- 
out waiting for anyone 
on shore leave. I have 
here money to pay the 
men their arrears. No 
time must be lost, so 
pipe all hands.” 

The whistle rang out 
in the night. The watch, 
shortly followed by the 
rest of the men, came 
tumbling aft. A few 
stirring words from 
Pierola, a viva from the 
delighted crew, and the 
ship was.his. 

Sanchez and I had in the meantime carried 
out our previous instructions, and in reply to a 
shout from the admiral, who was now on 
the flying bridge, I answered, “All ready 
for’ard.” 

“Slip!” shouted the admiral, and simulta- 
neously with his words the chain thundered out 
of the hawse-pipe. As soon as the strain came 
on the hawser, “ Hoist the jib and fore-topmast 
stay-sail!” cried Pierola. To the officer of the 
watch he shouted, “ Hands make all plain sail” ; 
to the quartermaster, ‘“ Hard a-starboard your 
helm.” Then as she canted, “Port fore and 
main braces. Cut the hawser.” 

In less than two minutes the battleship was 
heading off towards the west, although she 


nearly fouled the P. S. N. Co.’s mail steamer 
Vol. xvii—78. 
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Oroya, the officer on watch on board of her, 
hailing us, asking if anything was wrong. 

“Nothing,” shouted the admiral, “only we 
have parted our cable, and I am just standing 
out under sail until we can get up steam so as 
to return to our anchorage.” 

In half an hour we were steaming northwards 
for Guayaquil. 

On arriving off Mollendo neither the Jnde- 
pendencia nor any other ship was in sight, but 
Pierola learned from the fishermen that the 
Independencia had left the previous evening 
bound northwards. He 
also learnt that the ex- 
pected rising at Are- 
quipa had not taken 
place, consequently he 
found himself in pos- 
session of astolen battle- 
ship, short of coal and 
provisions, and which 
was likely to turn into 
a veritable white ele- 
phant. Needless to say, 
neither I nor my men 
felt quite happy. 

That afternoon, about 
three o’clock, smoke 
coming from the south- 
ward was reported by 
the look-aut, and soon 
the ss. Coguimbo hove 
in sight. A blank shot 
was fired across her 
bows, and she immedi- 
ately hove to. Admiral 
Pierola sent an armed 
boat aboard her, and 
demanded from Cap- 
tain Potts any mail that 
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she might be bringing 
from Callao to either 
the Bolivian or the Peruvian Government 


officials, Potts at first refused to give them up. 
The Auascar ran up close under her quarter, 
and Admiral Pierola hailed the Cogu:mbo with 
a speaking-trumpet from the bridge, demanding 
to speak to her commander. 

“Tt is no good cutting up rough,” he shouted. 
“T, as admiral of the Peruvian Fleet, am within 
my just rights in’ searching all vessels on our 
coast, and I demand the mails my lieutenant 
has asked you for. I do not wish to use force, 
but * shall take them anyway. Think before 
you risk tne safety of your ship, your passengers, 
and your crew.” 

Potts answered, “You shall have them, 
admiral, but I will only surrender them under 
protest, and I warn you that Iyshall bring the 
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matter immediately to the notice of the British 
Government.” 

“ All right,” replied the admiral. “There is 
one other thing my lieutenant will also do. He 
will examine your passengers, and any persons 
he suspects of being envoys to the Bolivian 
Government he has my orders to arrest and 
bring on board the Auascar.” 

Captain Potts was very angry, but he was 
helpless and had to submit. Two of the 
passengers—Senors Fernandez and Mendez 
were placed in the boat, together with their 
baggage. Admiral Pierola then informed the 
captain that he was.at. liberty to proceed on his 
voyage south, but he would not allow him to 
enter the port of Mollendo. Any passengers or 
cargo he had for there he would have to take on 
with him, and either tranship to a north bound 
steamer or else land them on his return voyage. 

Soon after the liner had disappeared a sail 
was reported, and the Awascar steamed in her 
direction. She turned out to be the barque 
Imuncinia, from Cardiff for Pisagua, with nine 
hundred tons of coal on board consigned to 
the Government of Peru. Pierola was de- 
lighted. ‘“ Here’s our coal, de Hora,” he said 
to me; “1 shall take the barque in shore, make 
her anchor, and coal ship immediately. To 
avoid all complications with the British Govern- 
ment, I shall pay the freight due to the vessel, 
giving a receipt for the coals I take in the name 
of the Republic.” 

In the meantime the mails taken from the 
Coguimbo had been carefully examined, and 
from them we learnt that the news which had 
been received from the fishing-boat was, un- 
fortunately, substantially correct. Don José 
Ramon and all the heads of the Blanco party 
had been arrested, and the Colorados, on land 
at least, were more firmly established than ever. 
This news was also further confirmed by the 
prisoners, whom Pierola himself submitted to a 
severe cross-examination, threatening them with 
instant death if they did not answer his ques- 
tions truthfully. He further learnt from them 
that President Prado had requested the British 
Minister to inform the admiral in command of 
the British squadron that he had declared the 
Huascar a pirate, and requested them, if they 
should fall in with her, to treat her as such. 

All that night our crew were busy taking 
coals from the barque, transhipping in all two 
hundred tons. Admiral Pierola paid Captain 
Evans the sum of three hundred pounds in 
gold for his freight, and gave him a receipt for 
the amount taken. He further made him and 
his crew a monetary present, and then allowed 
the vessel to proceed on her voyage. 

The Huascar steamcd slowly south, keeping a 


bright look-out. Nothing happened during that 
day, and she continued under easy steam with 
all lights out during the night. By ten o’clock 
the next morning she was off Ilo-ilo, where 
we were surprised to see two British men- 
o-war. The larger was the Shah, the flag- 
ship of the Pacific Squadron, a new and very 
powerful cruiser steaming over sixteen knots, 
carrying a heavy battery of eight six-inch guns, 
and also fitted with Whitehead torpedoes. The 
gun-boat Amethyst, which accompanied her, was 
one of the old-fashioned Gem class, entirely 
built of wood, ship-rigged, and steaming at the 
most ten knots. 

Simultaneously they sighted the Auascar, and 
the S#ah started towards us under a full head of 
steam. Pierola instantly cleared for action and 
awaited the on-coming flagship, hoisting on the 
Huascar at the main his flag as admiral of the 
fleet. As soon as it was possible to distinguish 
signals, a hoist of flags fluttered out on board 
the Shak. The signal was, “Heave to; I will 
send a boat on board of you.” 

Pierola calmly waited, and the Skah, which 
was cleared for action, approached swiftly. 
When a couple of cable lengths from us she 
lowered a boat. She was soon alongside of the 
Huascar, and we noted that the men in her 
were armed. ‘The officertin command refused 
to come on board, but, drawing his sword, he 
impaled a note upon the end of it and reached 
it up the monitor’s side, where one of our 
officers received it. The boat immediately 
shoved off and returned to the Shah. 

The note was handed up to Admiral Pierola 
on the bridge. Opening it, he read it slowly, 
and then, turning to the officer of the watch, 
said, “Carion, send a carpenter’s mate up to 
nail our flags to the masts.” Taking his speak- 
ing trumpet, he shouted through it, “ Officers 
and men of the Auascar, I have received an 
insolent letter. I will read it to you. - 

“*HLM.S. Shah. 

“To Admiral Pierola, on board the rebel 

; and piratical ship Huascar. 
“©T give you ten minutes to haul down your 
flags or I will sink you. 
“*(Signed) A. De Horsey, 
“© Rear-Admiral commanding the Pacific 
Squadron.’ ” 

The ten minutes had barely elapsed when a 
puff of smoke sprang out from the bow gun of 
the Shah, and a shot plunged into the water 
just ahead of the monitor. Pierola did not 
reply. Another minute of silence and expect- 
ancy passed, and then from the Skah a broad- 
side was fired at the Huascar. Two of the 
shots struck her, but did no damage, glancing 
off her steel-protected deck. Pierola, heading 
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straight for the Shah, gave orders for the turret 
guns to be fired. Simultaneously with the 
report of the guns a tremendous rattle occurred 
within the turret, and the Huascar shook from 
stem to stern. In the excitement of the action 
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Amethyst and would certainly have sent her to 
the bottom if it ‘had not been that he was com- 
pelled to sheer off by another torpedo launched 
from the Shah. 

Things were beginning to look exciting for us 


“WE IMPALED A NOPE UPON THE END OF IT AND KEACHED IT Ub THE MONTTOR'S SIDE. 


the lieutenant in charge of the turret had neg- 
lected to secure the compressors, and both guns 
had run in with the recoil and dismounted. 
This left the Hvascar nothing but her ram with 
which to continue the fight, for the fire from the 
machine guns on board the Ssa/ prevented her 
from manning her three-inch guns. 

Twice Pierola tried to ram the cruiser and 
twice the Shaf’s superior speed rendered the 
manceuvre futile. Admiral De Horsey, seeing 
that something had happened to the monitor’s 
turret guns, and that he could dominate her 
decks, whilst his superior speed prevented her 
ramming him, kept circling: around us, pouring 
in a_ steady fire, which, however, did little 
damage. He even launched one of his 
Whitehead torpedoes at us, which we easily 
avoided. 

Suddenly Pierola made straight for the 


when we were suddenly caught in a mist, and 
darkness coming on with the rapidity of the 
tropics the crippled H/uascar was enabled to 
escape from the English vessels. Pierola headed 
in the direction of Iquique, and next morning 
fell in with the Zudependencta. Like the rest of 
us he recognised now that the ganie was up, 
and after exchanging signals he went on board 
and surrendered himself and the vessel to 
Captain Moore, making it a condition that all 
the foreigners on board the H/uascar should be 
granted safe conduct and landed in Panama. 
‘This agreement Moore honourably kept. I and 
my men, having been duly paid by Pierola, 
were placed on board the Chilian mail steamer 
Zoutue, bound up the coast for Panama, where 
on arrival we landed as ordinary passengers, 
and not as legal pirates who had been con- 
cerned in the theft of a battleship. 
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A Monster Flag—‘ Fishing Day ’’—A Much-Travelled Church, etc., etc. 


HE city of Denver, Colorado, makes 
the proud boast of possessing the 
largest American flag ever made. 
DMeee| This monster ensign has a length 
of one hundred and fifteen feet and 
a width of fifty-five feet. ‘The stars are two feet 


across and the stripes four feet two inches wide ; 
union field, twenty-eight by fifty-three feet. 
No less than fourteen hundred and fifty feet of 
bunting was used to make it, and it weighs 
At first it was 


four hundred and fifty pounds. 


proposed to float this monster flag from a pole 
on the corner of a roof, but it was found that its 
weight was so great that this plan had to be 
reluctantly abandoned, and it was accordingly 
hung from the top of the Daniels and Fisher 
Stores Company’s building, and it is in this 
position that the picture shows it. The great 
flag served as a decoration during several 
notable conventions, and all bands that passed 
it played “The Star-Spangled Banner” by 
way of homage to its vast proportions. 


THE TARGEST AMERICAN FLAG EVER MADE—IT IS ONE HUNDRED AND PIFTEEN FEET LONG BY FIFTY-FIVE WIDE, AND WEIGHS 
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FOUR HUNDRED AND FIFTY POUNDS. (Photo. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


‘“HISHING DAY" AT THE TOWN 
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Memmingen, a little town in Bavaria, 
not far from Ulm, has a curious féte-day 
once a year, in the summer. It is called 
“ Fishing Day,” and the townsfolk are then 
allowed to paddle in the stream which runs 
through the town and catch all the fish 
they can. It is a very amusing sight to 
witness the excited fishermen pushing their 
scoop-nets along, and crowds of sightseers 
turn out to watch them and cheer them 
on with merry badinage. Exactly what 
the fish think of the mighty disturbance 
of their usual placid river has not been 
ascertained. 

One does not often hear of a church 
being transported from one country to 
another as if it were merely a piano. But 
a church with a history of this kind exists 
at a little watering-place in Austria, called 
Eichwald. It is said that Prince Carlos 
Clary-Aldringen once saw a church in 
‘Venice called Madonna dell’Orta, which 
greatly interested him, and being a fervid 
admirer of Italian architecture, as weli as 
a very wealthy man, he ordered an exact 
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copy of the structure to be 
built for him by an_ Italian 
architect. No sooner was it 


ready, however, than the builders 
started taking it to pieces again. 
It was then packed in thousands 
of numbered cases and trans- 
ported to Eichwald, where it 
was eventually rebuilt at the 
expense of the Prince and pre- 
sented by him to the inhabit- 
ants the town. The Eich- 
walders are naturally very proud 
at possessing such an_ ecclesi- 
astical curiosity, and I6ok upon 
this remarkable church as one 
of the chief attractions of their 
town. 

Those portions of the South 
American coast which are of 
granitic formation are full of 
strange-shaped rocks and boul- 
One of the best-known 
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of these is the famous 
“Sugar Loaf” at the en- 
trance to Rio de Janeiro 
Harbour, which is a con- 
spicuous landmark and 
guide to mariners far out 
at sea. ‘The coast of 
South America is studded 
with similar “sugar 
loaves,” and many other 
peaks in the neighbour- 
hood cf Rio assume fan- 
tastic shapes, as the Top- 
sail, Organs, and Corco- 
vado (Hunchback), which 
derive their name from 
their characteristic fornis. 
The peculiar-shaped rocks 
shown in the accompany- 
ing photos are to be found 
in the south of the pro- 
vince of Buenos Ayres. drem.al 
‘The large boulder, lightly 

poised on its base, is the “ Rocking Stone of 
Tandil,” so named from the town near which it 
is placed. As will be seen from the photo. it 
stands on an inclined plane, and it would seem 
as if the slightest force would be sufficient to 
precipitate it over the cliff. Yet it has stood 
in this position for countless ages, and all 


TE OF ITS GREAT SIZE (T IS SO EVENLY POISED THAT 
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attempts on the part of rowdy visitors to push 
it over have proved futile. It is so evenly 
poised that the slightest touch will set it in 
motion—even a slight push with a walking-stick. 
Although in such a case the rocking motion 
is not plainly visible, owing to the large size of 
the stone, it can easily be proved by placing 

a bottle immediately 
7 under the base, when it 
will be at once cracked 
by the swaying motion 
of the boulder. This 
rock is visited annually 
by thousands of tourists, 
as it lies not far from 
Mar del Plata, the most 
fashionable  watering- 
place in Argentina, and 
in a district much over- 
run by holiday- makers. 
The boulder is covered 
all over with the names of 
tourists who have visited 
it, and a_ neighbouring 
resident makes his living 
by carving the names of 
such persons in the 
granite. Less ambitious 
or more economical visi- 
tors have their names 
painted on. The two 
other _ strange - looking 
stones are known as the 
© Devil’s Gates.” and are 
situated in the same 


[Photo. district. 


STONES FROM THE DESEK TS OF S0UT 
From a Photo, by\ 


The great deserts of Southern California, the 
scientists say, were at one time the bed of an 


ocean, and in 
places they are 
strewn thickly with 
loose stones, which 
the action of water 
and subsequent 
exposure for ages 
to the disintegrat- 
ing effects of the 
atmosphere have 
wrought into many 
strange, fantastic 
shapes. ‘Ihe above 
photo. shows a 
heap of these curi- 
ous stones, collec- 
ted almost hap- 
hazard in the 
desert. There are 
stones of every 
imaginable shape, 
the peculiar dum! 
bell-like formation 
being a particularly 
striking feature. 
Many of these, 
rounded by the 
action of water, 
have been subse- 
quently hollowed 
out by atmospheric 
influence till they 
appear almost as 
though they were 
the work of man. 


opps 


A TREE WHOSE NKANCHES 


AND ENDS. 


ACTION UF WATER DURING COUNTLESS AGES. 


HAVE GkOWN 


From a Photo, 


5: 


sar, 
BACK INTO THE TRUNK, 
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HERN CALIFORNIA WORN INTO EXTRAORDINARY SHAVES KY THE. 
(C. C. Pierce & Co. 


On the right will be seen a complete hoop, thin 
and flat on both sides, with the centre worn 


away. Many of the 
stones are found 
in the shape of 
flat, solid discs ; 
while others, again, 
bear a strange re- 
semblance to rock 
coral. 

Some trees have 
2 peculiar way of 
growing into all 
kinds of fantastic 
shapes, to the 
despair of people 
who study such 
things and the as- 
tonishment of 
sightseers. The 
accompanying pic- 
ture shows a curi- 
ous live oak tree 
growing near 
Sonora, in Califor- 
nia. The branches 
of this arboreal 
freak have actually 
grown info the 
trunk itself, thus 
forming loops and 
binding the tree 
together in several 
places. The tree 
is about thirty-five 
feet in height and 
sckms thoroughly 
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healthy. Needless to say, it attracts | 


a great deal of attention by reason 
of its peculiar growth. 

Our next photograph appears to 
show a tug-boat forcing a way for 
herself across a stretch of grass- 
land. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the “grass-land” is the great 
Rio de la Plata after a heavy flood 
which has brought down a collec- 
tion of “camalotes,” or floating 
islands. Humboldt, in his “ As- 
pects of Nature,” describes the for- 
mation of these remarkable islands. 
Gigantic water-plants, mostly of the 
lily species, growing thickly inter- 
twined under water, with their leaves 
and flowers on the surface, gather up 
any driftwood that floats down the 
river. When this collection of water-plant and 
driftwood has formed an almost solid and 
buoyant mass, unusually high floods force the 
roots of the water-plants out of the river-bed and 
let loose these floating islands. When they get to 
the tidal part of the river they cover a vast area. 
The River Plate not having many trees along its 
hanks, these wanderers are not so formidable as 
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WORLD 


MAGAZINE. 


A TUG-BOAT FORCING ITS WAY THKOUGH ONE OF THE EXTRAORDINARY FLOATING 


ISLANDS OF THE RIVER PLATE, (Photo. 


the floating islands one sees on the Amazon, 
but what they lack in strength they make up in 
size, as will be seen from our photograph. 
Several tigers, pumas, and alligators were cap- 
tured on the floating area here shown. This 
photograph was taken from the steamer Raphael, 
of the Lamport and Holt Line, while making 
the port of Buenos Ayres. 
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